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THE GOLD PAN ALLEY OF SONG 


Senator Hints at ‘Czar’ for TV 
In Kid-Crime Probe; CBS Nixes Idea 


Washington, Oct. 19. 

Television may need a “czar” 
similar to those in motion pictures 
and baseball, in order to keep pro- 
gramming suitable for children, 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, 
(R., N. J.) suggested today (Tues.). 
Hendrickson is chairman of the 
subcommittee to investigate juve- 
nile delinquency, which opened 
two days of hearings today on the 
effect ef video on kids. 

The Senator aired his view two 
or ‘three times as the committee 
made clear nearly all of the ob- 
jectionable material is contained 
in the old cowboy and crime films. 
It emphasized that when pictures 
are cut to a 45-minute or one- 
hour length, the gentler scenes 
are eliminated, with the violence 


+ 





and crime always left in, thereby | 


deriving greater impact. 

Merle S. Jones, CBS v.p. in 
charge of the network’s owned- 
and-operated video stations 
general services, led off the in- 
dustry witnesses. He pointed out 
the small time devoted to the 
crime and western films, contend- 
ing that the industry operates ef- 
ficiently under its code. He said 
a “ezar’”’ would not be suitable for 
the broadcasting industry since 
there would be a constant collision 
with duly constituted Government 
bodies such as the FCC. 


and | 





Other points by Jones: psycho- | 


logical studies show that neither 
films nor tv. cause juvenile de- 
linquency nor even constitute a 
“significant” cause. He added, 
however, 
sion is not a significant cause of de- 
linquency does not mean that we 
(Continued on page 133) 





Bob Straus Buying Into 
L. A. News (Democratic) 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
A deal is being dickered for 
hefty investment in Los Angeles 
Daily News by Robert K. Straus, 


member of the N. Y. family which | s 0 
/a new organization to get on the 


Owns Macy’s and its chain of 
stores. Straus’ investment would 
be purely personal to him. 

He would bring new money into 
tity’s only Democratig newspaper. 

Apparently investment 
ho change in management of Clin- 
ton D. MacKinnon. 

Macy’s formerly 


Clan, 





‘Objet de Sex’ Tag Hurts 
French Pix B.O. in Chi 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 


Abe Teitel, pioneer film import- 
er and owner of the World Play- 
house here, blames the traditional 
failure of French films at Chicago 
boxoffices on the fact that they’ve 
been sold for years as objets de sex 
instead of objets d'art. 

Burlesque theatres here make 
steady fare of the Gallic imports 
attaching to them, by way of ad 
blurbs, associations of rawness and 
raciness. This, Teitel says, has had 
the effect of cheapening them in 
the public mind even when the 
pictures are un-sexed and in the 
high order of art. * 





Scripters Rebuff 


Newspaper Guild 


The American Newspaper Guild 


|has been rejected nationally so far 


in its efforts to gain control of 
the broadcast-telecast scribblers. 
The same _ disappointment felt 
early last week in New York later 
reached Los Angeles, although the 


|Guild was informed the anti-Writ- 


ers Guild of America faction was 
strongest there. According to the 


| newspaper writers’ union, meetings 


“Our belief that televi- | 





implies | 


| 


owned WOR, | lieved 
N. Y., but this is first newspaper|N. Y., there we 
investment by a member of the | ANG. 


| ANG intercession, 


scheduled for Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Cleveland were 
believed never 


terest.” 


William Blatz, director of 
organization for ANG, said that 
his group was tentatively out of 
the fight for control of scribblers 
in the electronic media. He added 
ANG would make no effort to 
contest WGA in the upcoming 
NLRB election for live video free- 
lance writers. However, it’s under- 
stood that it’s too late anyway for 


ballot. 

If greater interest is shown in 
Blatz declared, 
the union will take further action 
in the radio-tv picture. 

The ANG meeting in L. A. drew 
55 writers, 25 of whom were be- | 
“observers” from WGA. In| 
powwow, 


12 being from} 


| WGA. 


{in his opinion. 





to have come _off | 
because “there wasn’t enough in-|. 
ics were 


IRVING BERLIN CN 
THE MUGIG BIZ 


By ABEL GREEN 


In appraising the many changes 
in the music business in the 44 
years of his personal career, Irving 
Berlin observes that the 40 years 
of ASCAP’s existence best reflects 





the changing tides of the music) 


business. From its cradling in 
1914; until the Society’s first divi- 
dend of a paltry $24,000 seven 
years later, and its $15,000,000 and 
$16,000,000 annual melons of re- 
cent years, it is the economic 
barometer of the business. 

“And don’t let us call it any- 
thing else but a business, because 
the usages of music are geared to | 
the manifold merchandising licens- 
ings for the benefit of very big 
American industries,” in his 
opinion. 

America’s No. 1 songwriter has 
some cogent observations on the 
business. One of them is the busi- 
ness of songplugging. “‘There’s no 
such thing as an automatic hit,” 
“Strauss waltzes 
(Continued on page 118) 


Stringfellow Hoax 
Leaves Film Deal, 





TV Out On a Limb 


Confession of Rep. Douglas R. 
Stringfellow (R., Utah) that his 
wartime “cloak-and-dagger” 


imaginary exploits not 


| only touched off political repercus- 


| sions but also shook 


motion pic- 


| ture and tv circles. For the “trug 





; more 


story” of Stringfellow’s life was 
recently acquired for filming by 
Hall Bartlett Productions and the 
“exciting” portions of his 
career were dramatized earlier 
this year on NBC-TV’s “This Is 
Your Life’ and CBS-TV’s ‘“Sus- 
pense.” »% 

Following Stringfellow’s public 
admission in a KSL-TV broadcast 
Saturday night (16) from Salt Lake | 
City that his military “feats” were | 
a hoax, Bartlett expressed amaze- 
ment. The independent writer- | 
producer-director said that he him- | 
self never doubted but what the | 
| 32-year -old legislator’s “distin. | 


tic. He also emphasized that NBC | 
(Continued on page 133) 








hero- | 





‘Seven Dreams’ Album 
To Be Legit Musical 


Holiywood, Oct. 19. 
Believed to be for the first time 


will become a Broadway musical. 
Gordon Jenkins is now 
York, revising his “Seven Dreams” 
| album, adapting the musical fan- 
tasy to the stage. Decca package, 
|followup to Jenkins’ ‘Manhattan 
Tower,” sold more than 35,000 
leopies at $5.95. 

Present plans are to have Bill 
|Lee, who narrated, perform a 
|similar chore in the legiter. 








Coin-Operated 
Heater for Cars 


A new combination air condi- 
tioner and heater for drive-ins is 
being developed by Jack Farr, 
head of Farr Amusement Co. of 
| Houston. 

Unit can be attached to the posts 
next to the cars and is so designed 
|that it will not interfere with the 
parking of the vehicles, according 
to Farr. It is a coin-operated de- 
vice, with patrons obtaining two 
hours of heat or cool air for 25c. 
Farr is planning to sell the device 
for $250 per unit plus 10% of the 
take. Despite the high initial cost, 
Farr feels drive-in operators will 
be able to recoup their costs in a | 
Short time. In addition, he main- 
|tains that it’ll permit ozoners in | 
|most sections of the country to op- 





erate on an almost all-year-round | 


| schedule. 


SEEK EDDIE & DEBBIE 
‘ME & JULIET’ TINTER 


Fred Coe, overall reiner of the 
every-fourth-Monday “Producers’ 
Showcase” on NBC-TV, has de- 
|signs on Eddie Fisher, who has 
| designs on Debbie Reynolds, and 
|}wants both 
minute ‘color spesh.” 

First open Monday is in January. 
Vehicle being pushed for them is 





re 35 people at the | | guished OSS service” was authen- | the Rodgers & Hammerstein “Me | 
which closed on Broad- | ae see,’ 
right 


jand Juliet” 
‘way last April. 


in showbiz history, a record album | 


in New ' 


of them for the 90- | 


Rogers, Autry Lose, Republic Free 
~ To Peddle Oaters to Television 


Washington, Oct. 19. 


| The right of film actors to block 
/use of their films on television, 
without specific contracts to that 
effect, was, in effect, knocked 
| over the head by the U.S. Supreme 
Court yesterday (Mon.). 


Tribunal refusea to hear an ap- 
|peal by Roy Rogers and Gene 
Autry to block Republic Pictures 
from selling 138 of their old films 
|for commercial tv sponsorship. 
| This left standing the decision of 
the U.S. Ninth Circuit Court that 
the studio had a right to distribute 
| the pix to video. 


Position of Rogers and Autry, 
whose cases are similar-but not 
identical, is that their contracts 
barred the use of their films for 
advertising. To sell pictures to tv 
| stations which commercially spon- 
| sor them, contended the oater stars, 
| is a violation. 
| Republic contended that the con- 
tracts never mentioned television. 
Mt page 4 Rogers won an injunc- 

‘tion in the U.S. District Court in 
| L.A. and Autry lost in the trial 
}court. On appeal, the Ninth Cir- 
| cuit Court ruled for the studio in 
both cases. This is the decision with 
which the U.S. Supreme Court has 
refused to interfere. 

It is the first instance of a tele- 
vision suit of this type reaching the 
Supreme Court. However, there is 
a considerable history of artists, 
writers, etc., seeking to prevent 

(Continued on page 143) 


Can. Murder Trial Jury’s 
_ Verdict: “We Need 2 Sets’ 


Montreal, Oct. 19. 

The request for an additional 
television set brought a note of 
{humor in a murder trial current 
|in Montreal courts. Because trial 
| concerns both English and French 
| personalities, the jury is mixed, 
|half French and half English. The 
jury is quartered in seclusion dur- 
ing time not spent in court and a 
single television set was installed 
for their entertainment. 

At adjournment last Friday (15) 
a French juror rose and asked the 
| judge if they could have two sets 
explaining one was not good be- 
|cause it was either tuned to the 
all-French or all-English channels 
causing friction with the mixed- 
language jury. 
said the 


| 








judge. “All 
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Little If Any Anti-Yank Feeling 
In Britain; Envious But Not Sore: 
US. Dominates Most of Show Biz 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London, Oct. 19.- 
Columnists on both sides of the 


Atlantic have found a not-so-new | 
but conveniently coritroversial is- | 
sue with which to bemuse their | 
readers, “anti-Americanism in Brit- | 


ain.” Although there may be some 
fundamental differences on the 
highest political level, it appears 
to have little substance in fact so 
far as it concerns the masses and 
their entertainment. 


Films? 80% American. Vaude- 


ville? Almost every topper is from | 


the U. S. Legit? American impor- 
tations are among the top grossers 
Cabaret? Nearly all the key dates 
reserved for U. S: artists. Sheet 
music? The local hit parade is reg- 
ularly crammed with Yank songs. 


Disks? It's the same story of Amer- | 


ican predominance. 
Indeed, if British columnists 
wanted to take a strictly chauvin- 


istic viewpoint, they could easily | 


substantiate a claim that Ameri- 
cans were being anti-British by 


pointing to the poor results of | 


British entertainment exports to 
the U. S. With some exceptions, 
British-made films are relegated to 
the arty theatres where their earn- 
ings are limited while a British 
hit on Broadway (e.g. “Fhe Boy 
Friend”) is so unique it becomes 
frontpage. news in the national 
press. 
Local 


Pan Alley and apart from the Vera 
Lynn triumph, not too many Brit- 
ish recording artists have hit the 
highspots on the American best- 
selling lists. And as for cabaret, 
even Miss Lynn’s excursion as the 
top act in a British package at 
Las Vegas this summer was a sad 
failure, snow being withdrawn 
ahead of its contracted run, al- 
though admittedly a subsequent ex- 
port to Las Vegas was more suc- 
cessful. 
Different Tastes 

Somewhere along the line ac- 
count must be taken of the dif- 
fering tastes of the two countries, 
despite a common language. How- 
ever, even this could not explain 

(Continued on page 143) 


JUDY’S WOW $675,000 
NAT'L B.0. IN ONE WEEK 


“Star Is Born” is romping 
ahead of its nearest competitor 
this week, first stanza out on re- 
lease to any extent, according to 
reports from VARIETY correspond- 
ents in some 25 representative key 
cities. The Judy Garland-James 
Mason starrer will show a tota 
gross of nearly $700,000 (actual 
estimate is $675,000) in some 17 
cities and 18 theatres. 

This is the biggest amount 
shown by any picture in one week 
since “The Robe” was released ex- 
tensively about a year ago. This 
20th-Fox pic launched Cinemas 
Scope. WB’s “Star” also is in 
C’Scope. Practical exhibs in N. Y. 
envision bigger biz once the War- 
ner film is trimmed so that rea- 
sonable patronage turnover is pos- 
sible. Reported in N. Y. yesterday 
(Tues.) that WB is eliminating 
over 30 minutes from the current 
running time of “Star,” which 
now runs a few minutes over 
three hours. 





songwriters have hardly | 
made a dent in New York’s Tin} 





a . 


‘LOVE’ SELLS SEDUCTION; 
UNFIT FOR BBC AIRING 


London, Oct. 19. 

The British Broadcasting Co. has 
nixed any airings of “Tonight My 
Love.” In a letter to Chappell Ltd., 
tune’s publisher in England, BBC 
topper Jim Davidson said, “I regret 
to tell you that the number ‘To- 
night My Love’ is considered to be 
not suitable for broadcasting on the 
grounds that the lyric is a straight- 
| forward declaration of seduction, 
| without the slightest alternative for 
{a more acceptable interpretation.” 
Lyric was penned by Jay Livings- 
|tonand Ray Evans. The melody was 
| written by Franz Waxman for the 
| background theme of the Para- 
mount pic, “A Place in the Sun.” 
Paramount-Famous publishes the 
song in the U. S. 





Motors Steal 





Paris, Oct. 12. 
here when the line of a 
turned 
than the well-turned human chas- 
sis or ankle in the niteries. This is 
the time of the 41st Paris Auto 
Salon which runs until Oct. 20. 
During its stay this show draws a 
| heavy provincial crowd which fills 
hotels, theatres, film houses and 
niteries. It is a time when theatre 
directors get independent and.re- 
fuse foreign press reps. This two- 
week take is counted upon to put 
shaky plays into the black. 
Thousands are drawn to this 
salon at the immense Grand Palais 
and its 50¢ entry fee racks up big 
b.o. About 107 manufacturers 
from nine countries are repped 
this year with France presenting 
30 models, England, 27; U.S., 18; 
Italy, eight, and West Germany, 
18, with Spain, Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslavakia having one 
| each. 
Main interest for auto-loving 
| French are the price \slashes her- 
|alded by the French Ford people, 
(Continued on page 133) 


-JULE STYNE SET 








Jule Styne, Broadway producer 
and songwriter, will join Columbia 
as a producer. He is scheduled to 
report to the studio in March. Al- 
though he has written music for 
the screen, this will be his first as- 
signment as a film producer. 

Styne, who is currently readying 
the “‘Rodgers & Hart Songbook” 
for Broadway, has been repre- 
sented as a producer on the Main 
Stem with a revival of “Pal Joey” 
and “Hazel Flagg.” He wrote the 


music for “Flagg” and previously | ¢p<¢ 
provided the score for “Gentlemen | 





} 
| 
| 
} 
' 





Paris Spotlight 


| one’ in a Sales drive. 


fender gets more ogling|ings for the six 
amounted to about $4,464,000, or | 











HORACE HEIDT 
Box 472 
Van Nuys, California 


Domestic Billings 








| 





Of UA Exceeded 
$1-Mil. Last Wk. 


United Artists chalked up 
domestic billings of slightly over 
$1,000,000 last week. which is ex- 
ceptionally strong. This amount of 
coin has been brought in in a few 
instances before but in each case 
the week involved was the final 


Last week was the sixth in UA’s 


weeks 


an average of $744,000 per week. 
Pictures bringing in the hefty rev- 
enue include “Apache,” ‘Man 
with a Million” and “Long Wait.” 
“Suddenly,” Frank Sinatra starrer, 
hasn’t been in sufficiently . wide 
circulation as yet to matter in the 


| money tally. 


UA’s current drive, which car- 
ries the banner of board chairman 
Robert S. Benjamin, provides for 
$50,000 in prizes to personnel in 
the company’s 32 competing 
branches. 


TY POWER’S LEGIT FLYER 
WITH KIT CORNELL 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Start of Tyrone Power’s “The 
Stalk” has been postponed for 
three months to permit the star 
to team with Katharine Cornell in 
the Christopher Fry legit play, 











“The Dark Is Light Enough.” Film 


| was scheduled to roll next month 


for Columbia release. 
Power is under contract to make 


AS FILM PRODUCER | cictions banner tor Columbia, See 


lond is *Lorenzo the Magnificent” 
| and third is “The Warrior Saint.” 


Nairobi Wild Animals 
On Regular TV Sked 


London, Oct. 19. 
monthly programs, 





Regular 


Neither Heat Nor Visas Nor Sheriff's 
Threat Can Daunt the Doughty Dutch 


+ By ARTHUR BRONSON 


THIS IS A SWITCH— ‘| Neither excessive heat, visa 
| troubles’ nor threats of attachment 
NITERY HOOFER AS PUG /can daunt the doughty Dutch. The 
70-year-old Concertgebouw Orches. 
Miami Beach, Oct. 19. | tra of Amsterdam, paying its first 
Switch on ex-pugilists vaulting | Visit to America, gave a concert at 
from ring to nitery appearances | Carnegie Hall, N. Y., last Wednes. 
ill be worked this week at the | day night (13) that will-be remem. 
iami Beach Auditorium when|bered for its refined musical ex. 
hoofer Jerry Brandow (Condes &) | cellenee and ‘cordial audience re. 
debuts in a four-rounder under |CcePtion. As well as for the prob. 
management of former middle-| lems that almost wrecked the trip, 
weight champ Jake LaMotta, who,|@nd nearly blacked out the New 
on his own, is working on a cafe | York preem. ; 
act and tv guesters. | Orch, one of Europe’s top sym- 
The 36-year-old Brandow has had | Phonic aggregations, was starting 
the urge to don the gloves for some |OUt On a two-month, 44-concert 
years now and feels he can take | tour of eastern U. S., under aegis 
on a good many of the current |0f Columbia Artists Mgt. (Judson, 





crop of middleweights. For the past | O'Neill & Judd division). 
| several weeks he’s divided his time | 


between gym and nitery floor with 
final tuneup a three-day date with 
his partners at the Saxony (Fri- 
day through Sunday). That he'll 
pull a good share of the crowd 
has been evidenced in spurt in 
ticket sales following announce- 
ments and local press plugs by 


There 
was trouble at the very start, in 
Holland, when the U. S. refused 
visas for four musicians, on the 
grounds of their being Reds or 
| fellow-travelers. Two were oboists, 
one the section chief; one was a 
violinist, a fourth the librarian. An 
oboist is a key member of a sym- 
phony—you can’t play without. 


} 





/both sports and amusement. sec-| Dutch management is reported to 


| 


There comes a time every year |Current booking campaign which} 
well- | extends through to January. Bill- | 


: | - - 
have | -oad show routes are increasing 


More Pic Houses 


Angling Legits 


Booking of touring legit shows 
into hinterland film theatres is on 
the upbeat. Operators of picture 
houses in towns not on the regular 





bids for legit entries to augment 
screen showings. Major factor be- 
hind the yen for live shows is the 
current shortage of suitable film 
fare for the smalltown grinders. 

Pointing up the exhib trend to- 
wards legit is Russ Leddy, operator 
of the 1,000-seat Orpheum Theatre, 
Green Bay, Wis. He booked ‘Mister 
Roberts” a couple of seasons ago 
and did sellout biz for two nights 
at a $3.60 top. He’s now trying to 
get the bus-and-truck company of 
“Oklahoma” for a similar stand at 
a $4.75 top» 

Leddy feels that legit bookings 
would have to be relatively infre- 
quent to get top biz, and only w.k. 
shows or those with star names 
would draw in his locale. 

Another exhib in the market for 
legit productions is L. A. Stars- 
more, president of Westland The- 
atres, film chain in Colorado. He 
was in New York recently to con- 
fer with the United Booking Office 
on getting top touring shows into 
his area. 

Starsmore believes that his 1,300- 
seat Chief Theatre, in Colorado 
Springs where the U.S. Air Acad- 
emy is to be located, is a potential 





b.o. getter. Expected growth of 
| Colorado Springs should make it a 
| cultural and entertainment center, 
| he thinks. Other Colorado towns in 
| which he operates theatres include 
Pueblo and Greeley. 

Work on ‘the Air Academy, with 
an initial budget of $125,000,000, 
| will be started next spring, with 
completion due early in 1957. 


' 





Michaela Dennis under the. ute SYNDICATE’S $1,350,000 


of “Filming Wild Animals,” are 
to be screened by BBC-TV on the 
Saturday of each month. 
They're due back in London on 


Prefer Blondes” and “High Button Friday (22) and will personally 


, 


Shoes.” 
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| present the first program of their 
new series on Nov. 6. Two filmed 
|repeats will follow later in the 
;}month, one of which will appear 
| in the children’s slot. 

| They will then return to Africa 
to film more animal programs and 
|will be despatching a half-hour 
\film from Nairobi each month. 
They operate from their home in 
Kenya, with Jack Bartlett as their 


vised by Alan Sleath, 


| 


cameraman. Programs are super- | being used for vidpix, 








Phffftheme Song 


It first looked as if Columbia 
Pictures’ new production, 
“Phffft,” would stymie the 
current cycle of picture title 
songs. But Sonny Burke did 
the improbable by writing a 
tune, “The Phfttt Mambo,” 
which he’s sliced for Decca. 

Reverse side is a classical 
takeoif called “Longhair 





‘i} Mambo.” 


FOR H’WOOD STUDIO 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

A New York financial group 
|fronted by Bernard Prockter, Wil- 
i liam Stephens and Edward Conne 
iis buying the American National 
Studios here from the present 
ownership for $1,350,000. Prockter, 
| Stephens and Conne are currently 
|partnered in the studios with the 
| Los Angeles syndicate which pur- 
|chased the former Eagle-Lion lot 
'from Chesapeake Industries for 
$1,100,000 last February. Studio is 
some of 
| Prockter’s own productions, 
| Together with the N.Y. group, 
| the trio will buy out the shares of 
Edwin Pauley, Dan Reeves, Fred 
Levy Jr., Bob Hope and others. 
Identity of the N.Y. backers isn’t 


known. (Prockter, reached in N.Y., | 


| said that he’d announce their 
|/nmames as soon as the deal is con- 
summated). Trio has already op- 
| tioned the studio from the present 
|ownership for $401,000, and they 


will take it over on Dec. 15, date | 


of the option. Prockter is president 
of American National and Stephens 
'}and Conne are veepees, 


have suggested finding another 
oboist in Belgium or France, but 
U. S. authorities said it would take 
too long to investigate them. A 
German was suggested, and the 
U. S. consul is supposed to have 
given a prompt okay. 

Amsterdam public was reported 
incensed at the fact that their 
regular musicians couldn’t come 

(Continued on page 133) 


JACOB PALEY SUES 
WIFE’S ESTATE IN L.A. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 

Petition was filed in Superior 
Court by Jacob (Jay) Paley ask- 
ing that he be declared ‘sole owner 
of a fortune of approximately 
$8,000,000. Legal action was taken 
against the Bank of America as 
executor of the estate left by his 
wife who died last Jan. 2. 

Paley, one of the founders of 
CBS and an uncle of William S. 
Paley, told the court that the bank 
has made claim to half interest in 
personal property standing in his 
name, under a California law re- 
lating to property owned jointly 
by husband and wife. 


| 
| 








Errol Flynn-Anna Neagle 
British Pix for Wilcox 


London, Oct. 19. 

Herbert Wilcox has inked Errol 
Flynn for a three-year pact embrac- 
ing five or six British pix in two 
of which he will co-star with Anna 
| Neagle. First of these will be a 
| filmization of the late Ivor Novello’s 
|“*King of Rhapsody.” Patrice Wy- 
| more also stars in this pic. 
| “Rhapsody” will be followed by 
a fresh start on “William Teli” for 
which exteriors will be lensed in 
| Italy and the Tyrol and the third 
|on the Wilcox roster will be Somer: 
|set Maugham’s story of the N W, 
| frontier, “‘Caesar’s Wife.’ In this 
| Flynn will again co-star with Miss 
| Neagle. 
| All the pictures in the series will 
ibe lensed in CinemaScope and 
|color, with a separate widescreen 
version. Total budget for the sextet 
‘is reported to be around $7,000,000. 








‘King’ Whammo $87,600 
For 10 Shows, Dallas 


Dallas, Oct. 19. 
“King and I” took in $87,600 12 
10 performances at the State Fall 
Auditorium here from Oct. 
through last Saturday (16). 
Yul Brynner-Patricia Morison 
| starrer continues at the Fair t's 
/stanza and moves to the Audi 
| torium, Memphis, next week. 


Eddie Fisher Kudo 


| Washington, Oct. 19. 








Eddie Fisher has been selected 
|Show Business Personality ot ye 
vear for 1954 by Variety Club ° 
| Washington. He will be awarde 
a plaque Nov. 20 at the club's 19th 
annual dinner-dance “in recog” 
ltion of his outstanding contriDur, 
tion to the world of entertainme™ 
| Fisher is the sixth winner, th¢ 
others having been Al Jolson, 
Arthur Godfrey, Joe E. Brow” 
‘Perry Como and Jane Froman. 
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CREW READ SCRIPT, COSTS CUT 





Crazy Cameras in Cameraland 


Honolulu, Oct. 19. 


“You’d think that Hollywood, where the camera is king, would 
know better than to goof almost invariably when photographers 


appear ia plot action,’ 
in The Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


publicity still from “Rear Window,” 


’ scoffs photography columnist Urban Allen 


He cited hobbyist’s eyebrows a 
showing James Stewart hand- 


holding an Exakta camera with a 400m. telephoto lens and without 


a tripod. 


Scoring the “impossible shooting techniques used by ‘news 


photographers’ in the movies,” 


Allen charged actors are directed 


with Graphic lenses extended to focus at six inches when the sub- 


ject is 10 feet away. 








‘Gangbusters (From AM) Gets Turner 
Saturation Test in New England 


With General Teleradio provia- + 


ing the financing, a full-length fea- 
ture picture of “Gangbusters,” the 
longtime radio drama, has been 
completed and will be released the 
latter part of November. Picture 
was produced by Visual Drama, 
Inc. (William J. Faris and William 
H. Clothier), in association with 
Terry Turner. Latter, former RKO 
exploitation chief, is now associated 
with General Teleradio as head of 
the theatre motion picture depart- 
ment, a unit that provides special 
radio and tv saturation campaigns 
for theatrical pix. 

Picture will be tested first in 
New England under the saturation 
pattern developed by Turner. Joe | 
Levine’s Embassy Pictures, Boston | 
states rights firm, will handle the 
distribution. A lineup of 300 thea- 
tres in the N.E. area is anticipated. 

Future distribution plans depend 
on the results of the New England 
airing, according to Turner. The 
states rights policy may be con- 
tinued or a national distributor 
may be sought. If the picture 
clicks, producers may make two a 
year under the “Gangbusters” title. 

First entry, which runs 78 min- 
utes, follows the pattern of the 
radio show_in depioting an actuai 
case from police files. The initial 
full-lengther is a factual yarn of 
the FBI’s “public enemy No. 4” 
who is now in Oregon State prison. 
It was written by Phillips H. Lord 
who sold the rights to his “Gang- 
busters” series to General Tele- 
radio in Dec., 1953. 


BAUMGARTEN REPLACES 





LIPPERT AS PREXY, 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Edmund J. Baumgarten is the 
new president of Lippert Pictures, 
with Robert L. Lippert retiring 


from activities of the company ex- | 
cept in an advisory capacity. Baum- | 


garten was Lippert’s executive as- 


sistant and formerty handled the | 


motion picture financing division 
of the Bank of America. 

In the future, Lippert  an- 
nounced, he will confine his work 
to the financing of top-budget pic- 


tures in partnership with a bank- | 


ing organization in Northern Cali- 
fornia. There is a ready market, 
he said for high grade films. 
Under Baumgarten’s manage- 
ment Lippert Pictures will con- 
tinue to distribute 16 to 20 pictures 
a year, according to Lippert, who 
Said he expected the company to 
Surpass the record made last. year 


When it grossed approximately 
$4,500,000. 
Before putting his new setup 


into action, Lippert will make a 
tour covering all the company’s 
U. S. exchanges and spend three 
months in personal supervision of 


Sales. During that time he will 
Carry on selling campaigns on 
three films, “They Were So 
Young,” “A Race for Life” and | 


“Black Pirates.” 


Blum Estate Sues Ireland 
Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 
Mrs. A. W. Schwalberg, widow of 
the late Ralph Blum (the former 
Carmel Myers) filed suit for $9,847 
in Superior Court against John 
Ireland, claiming he owes that 
amount on loans and agent’s com- 
missions. 
_Plaintiff declared the actor 
Signed a series of promissory notes, 


Starting in 1948, and neglected to 
pay off, 








PUBLIC CHOOSY 


Closed-Circuit Football Fluctuates 
With Touchdowns 








Closed-circuit telecast of Notre 
Dame-Michigan State football game 
Saturday afternoon (16) grossed 
$30,000 in 10 situations in six cities, 
according to William Rosensohn, 
executive v.p. of Box Office Tele- 
vision. Some 20,000 seats were 
sold, Rosensohn stated, at an av- 
erage price of $1.50. 

Cities covered included Cleve- 
— Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 

East Lansing, and Indianapolis. 
| Based on experience last year in 
presentation of the ND games, 
BOTYV discovered that interest in 
the gridiron contests was on a 
local level. It therefore restricted 
the network lineup this time only 
to a section of the midwest. East 
Lansing, home of Michigan State, 

(Continued on page 18) 


Add Another $1,000,000; 
Pick Madeira Locale For 
Huston’s ‘Moby Dick’ 


Budget of ““Moby Dick,” the Mou- 
lin production set for Warner 
Bros. release, has been increased 
by $1,000,000, making the total cost 
of the picture $4,000,000. Added 
cost, according to Moulin prexy 
Alfred Crown, is for additional lo- 
cation shooting on the southern 
coast of Spain. Picture, which has 
| been shooting in Ireland .and 
Wales, started to run into bad 
weather and rather than take the 
film indoors at Elstree Studios in 
England, it was decided to add ad- 
ditional outdoor footage at Madeira. 

Crown, who returned from the 
Ireland and Wales locations over 
| the weekend, said that 60 minutes 











|of the 140-minute film had been 
| completed, and based on the com- 
|pleted footage, director John 
| Huston decided the full potential 
'of the Herman Melville classic 
could be obtained with additional 
outdoor shooting. Madeira was 
selected after careful study of 
(Continued on page 18) 


DISNEY DISTRIBUTION 





Walt Disney Productions, which 
fecently discontinued its releasing 
tieup with RKO, has entered a 
releasing pact with Empire-Uni- 
versal Films for the handling of 
three films in Canada. The trio, 
comprising $20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea,” “Vanishing Prairie’ and 
“The Littlest Outlaw,” are being 
sold in the U. S. via Buena Vista, 
wholly-owned Disney subsid, and 
outside distribution outfits in other 
parts of the world. 

Leo F. Samuels, president of 
Vista, and Empire execs Paul L. 
Nathanson and Alfred Perry 
worked out the deal for the Cana- 
dian representation. 





Youngman’s Wald Film 

Henny Youngman, the _  nitery 
comic, is about set for a role in 
Jerry Wald’s next for Columbia 
Pictures, “The Young and the 
Beautiful.” Deal jelled while 
Youngman was playing Las Vegas. 

It’s not a film debut for the 
comic, since he was in a wartime 
feature, ‘The Wac and the Marine.” 





SET IN DOMINION 





‘UNCHAINED SHOT 
COOPERATIVELY 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


An independent producer with a 
new concept on film making is Halli 
Bartlett, who recently completed 
“Unchained” at the California In- 
stitution for Men at Chino, Cal. 
Because he disapproves of sex and 
violence as principal ingredients 
of pictures and insists upon com- 
plete autonomy when he’s holding 
the production reins, Bartlett 
turned down pre-production distri- 
bution deals on “Unchained” and 
arranged private financing for the 
venture without a release. 

Bartlett’s almost idealistic ap- 
proach toward production was a 














contributing factor in winning him | 


the rights to the book, “Prisoners 
Are People,” on which “Unchained” 
is based. For Kenyon J. Scudder, 
who authored the work, was of- 


fered $60,000 from a major studio | 


but rejected the bid because the 
prospective purchaser refused to 
grant him the right of story ap- 
proval. Scudder, the founder and 
still head of the Chino institution, 
later made a deal with Bartlett. 
In New York this week Bartlett 
disclosed that Hall Bartlett Produc- 
tions paid Scudder $2,500 upon 
inking the story-buy contract on 
April 4, 1952. “At that time,” 
(Continued on page 18) 


Feldman Sitting 





the | 
| stories” 





On ‘Fanny’ Title 


|of new talent, 


Charles K. Feldman, agent-pro- | 


ducer, has registered the titles, 
“Fanny” and “The 


Assn. of America in a move which 


looked like tipoff on a screen tieup | 
which co- | 


of the legiter, “Fanny,” 
producers Joshua Logan and David 
Merrick are opening in N. Y. 
Nov. 4. 

Merrick, contacted in Philadel- | 
phia over the past weekend, said | 


though there have been no talks | 
with anyone concerning a film ver- | 


sion of the musical. Next question: | 
Why 


“Fanny” title? 


Nov. 9 Panel To Ponder Film Biz 


‘Conscious Parallelism, Fancy New 
Phrase For Distrib Conspiracy 





CROWN’S EMPIRE STATE 





Former Board Member of Columbia 
Pictures Now ‘Sole Owner’ 





Col. Henry Crown, the Chicago 
industrialist who last week _ be- 
came sole owner of N. Y.’s Empire 
State Building, was a member ot 
the Columbia Pictures board until 
a couple of years ago. 

Arnold M. Grant, N. Y. attorney 
who repped Crown in buying up 
stock ‘in the world’s. tallest struc- 
ture, also is a former Col director. 
Additionally, Grant, for the short 
period when Ralph Stolkin, et al.. 
held control of RKO, was board 
chairman of that outfit. 


Talent Pushed Aside 
In Scramble for New 





Screen Styles: Wald 


By HY HOLLINGER 


The industry “forgot faces and 
during its period of tech- 
nical changes, according to Jerry 
Wald. The Columbia v.p. in charse 
of production, who returned to the 
Coast Monday (18) following three 


| days of homeoffice product talks, 


said that while mechanical ad- 
vances were being made, the in- 
dustry neglected the development 
including perform- 


ers, writers, directors, and pro- 
| ducers, 
Columbia, he noted, is now en- 


Fabulous | 
Fanny,” with the Motion Picture | 


gaged in a largescale talent-build- 
ing program. - “We've signed 15 
new kids,” he said, “and are care- 
fully tailoring their careers. We 
| try to put them in as many pic- 
tures as possible to build them 
/up. It takes at least two years to 
build a personality of name value 
and the mortality rate during this 
period is very high. Jf we haven't 
got a picture for them, we lend 
them out to anyone at no profit. 


is Feldman sitting on the| Of course, we make sure it’s for 


(Continued on | page 18) 





National Boxoffice Survey 


Storms, Floods ines Biz; ‘Star’ New Champ, ‘World’ 
2d, ‘Sabrina’ 3d, ‘Cinerama,’ Brando Next 


First-run theatres had to con-| 


tend with Hurricane Hazel, 
rains and floods this session. In 
view of these obstacles, grosses are 
holding remarkably well. Wash- 
ing D. C., Philly and N. Y. exhibs 
were forced to battle the storm 
last Friday while Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh and Toronto also 
had the galé winds, high water and 
flash floods to fight over the past 
weekend. Toronto was hard hit 
by the latter. 

In the face of such conditions, 
“Star Is Born” (WB) is making a 


heavy | “Brigadoon” 


showing little short of phenomenal. | 


Judy Garland-James Mason starrer 
is headed for better than $675,000, 
playing in some 17 keys, biggest 
done by one pic in VARIETY ratings 
since “‘The Robe” (20th) unveiled 
C’Scope about a year ago It is 
taking first place by a margin of 
more than $400,000. 

Second money is’ going to 
“Woman's World” (20th), which 
was champ last week. “Sabrina” 
(Par), in No. 1 spot for two weeks, 
is winding third. 

“Cinerama” (Indie) will 
fourth, with “On Waterfront” 
fifth, right on the heels of the 
longrun champ ‘“Cinerama.”’ Mar- 
lon Brando starrer was also fifth 
last session. 

“Rear Window” (Par), 
ratings for weeks, will 
sixth position while 
(20th) will be seventh. Latter was 
in the same spot last round. ‘‘Rogue 
Cop”. (M-G) is managing to finish 
eighth although quite spotty. 

“Suddenly” (UA), sixth 


finish 
(Col) 


high in 
capture 


t Omaha, 


“Egyptian” | 


stanza, is winding up ninth, with | 
(M-G) rounding out 
the Top 10 list. “Human Jungle” 
(AA) and “Vanishing Prairie” 
(Disney) are runner-up films in 
that order. 
“White 


Christmas” (Par) 


easily the most promising new pic | 


to be unveiled this week. It is 


landing a terrific $172,000 at the, | 
one of the best | 


N. Y. Music Hall, 
non-holiday opening weeks at this 
huge theatre. “Sitting Bull” 
also new,.is fast in Chi, mild in 
Balto and good in Minneapolis. 

“Hansel and Gretel” (Indie), the 
puppetter feature, landed a great 
gross opening week at the N. Y. 
Broadway. “Down Three 
Streets” (UA) is rated good 
Frisco. 

“Hajji oe ll 
fresh entry, is 
Philly and okay in N. Y. 
Brummell” (M-G), lofty in 
shapes good in Cleveland but only 
So- ‘SO in L. 

“High and Dry” GSER 
is nice in Balto and N. Y. “Duel In 
Sun” (SRO) (reissue), trim in 
looks mild in St. Louis. 
“Barefoot Contessa” (UA) = con- 
tinues soek in third N. Y. week. 

“Shanghai Story” (Rep) shapes 
good in Indianapolis. “Black 
Shield of Falworth” (U) is good 
in Boston and okay in Seattle. 

“Hulot’s Holiday” (GBD), nice 
in St. Loo and Denver, 
Frisco. “Bounty Hunter” 
looms nice in Providence. 


(20th), 
fine in 
“Beau 


(WB) 


| (Complete Boxoffice Reports on | 
last | Pages 8-9) 


is | 


+ 











| 
| 


(UA), Jii= 


Dark | 
in | 


another | | 
Buffalo, | 


Philly, | 


big in Chi, | 


is good in |} 
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“Conscious parallelism,” a term 
which has come to have sinister 
meaning for the film companies, 
will be discussed at a public meet- 
ing in N. Y. Nov. 9 by a group of 
specialists in the, antitrust law 
field. The term refers to uni- 
formity of action which, in turn, 
has been interpreted as meaning 
conspiracy among: the distributors 
in certain @t suits launched 
against them by exhibitors. 

Meet, which is to be held in the 
U. S. Court House, will have as its 
key speaker Prof. Milton Handler, 
who has a wide reputation as an 
a-t authority. A panel to pose and 
questions includes Thur- 
man Arneld, who repped Theatre 
Owners of America in the indus- 
try antitrust suit; Whitney North 
Seymour, counsel for Paramount 
in the same action, and Jerrold G. 
Van Cise, legalite for the Radia 
Corp. of America. Sigmund Tim- 
berg, wao in his former post with 
the Department ot Justice was ac- 
tive in tie film industry and 
ASCAP a-t cases, also will have a 
part in the session. es i 
called by the Federal Bar As of 
N. Y., New Jerzey and C seni -y 
cut, of which Timberg is trade 
regulation committee chairman, 

Theodore Kuverfman, Cinerama 
counsel, is to be elected president 
of the Fed Bar Assn. today (Wed.). 
Now the outfit’s secretary, he’s 
candidste for the chief exec’s post 
on an unopposed ticket. 





‘Alex the Great’ to Roll 


Robert Rossen’s’ long-planned 
production of ‘Alexander’ the 
Great” is now set with a Jan. 15 
starting date. Properly could move 
but the producer wants to 
wait until the New Year holiday is 
out of the way. 

“Alexander” will be 
Spain. United Artists 
tributor. 


lensed in 
is the dis- 
Cast hasn't been set yet. 
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Extra Sound Tracks on Puppet Film 





‘Hansel and Gretel’ Handled Unusually—Distribution 


Deal Pends—See Tie-ups 


Redeeming One-Half 





System under which each print 
of his “Hansel and Gretel” puppet 
film will carry two magnetic sound 
tracks in addition to the standard 
optical one is being adopted by 
Michael Myerberg who produced. 

While this makes the Techni 
prints somewhat more expensive, 
Myerberg ecpined that, in the long 
run, it would save something like 
$100,000 in duplication of prints. 
Magnetic tracks, giving a bi-aural 
effect, don’t represent directional 
sound, but allow’ any exhib 
equipped to play stereophonic 
sound to use his magnetic repro- 
duction system with its superior 
sound quality. In addition, the op- 
tical track represents a safety fac- 
tor, should the magnetic equipment 
fail. , 

Myerberg said he was encour- 
aged by the N. Y. opening of 
“Hansel and Gretel” so far and in- 
dicated that a distribution deal for 
the film with one of the majors was 
in the offing. 

The puppet pic cost 
according to the producer. 





two and a half years in the making. | 


More than half of the film’s nega- 


tive cost should be returned from | 
a 'other exhibitor stated it this way: 


merchandising tieups alone, Myer- 
berg reported. 
worth of merchandise 
manufactured, with Myerberg’s 
share around $600,000 to $700,000. 
‘Aladdin’ Is Next 

The producer said 
plans called for turning out one 
theatrical puppet film a year, the 
next on his sked being the “Alad- 
din” fairy tale. He hopes to have 
this in the theatres by Christmas 
of 1955. Preparatory work on the 
film is, already going on. After 
that, Mverberg would like to get 
away from fairy tales and try his 
hand at drama, but still via the 
puppet medium. 


IMAGE & SOUND INC. 
SUES RCA IN BOSTON 


Boston, Oct. 19. 
Damages exceeding $1.750.000, 
before trebling, were claimed in 





He said $10,000,000 | 
was being | 


Bonn-Vienna Standoff 
Bonn, Oct. 19. 

The Association of German 
Filmproduction confirms that 
in consequence of the agree- 
ment between Bonn and 
Vienna, co-production between 
Germany and Austria will not 
be liberalized. 

Since the June, 1954, meet- 
ing at Innsbruck between Ger- 
man-Austrian reps to set poli- 
cy for 1954-55, no new or 
altered agreements. were made. 


They d Only ‘Brag 
Up’ Pic Product 


Theatre Owners of America is 
snubbing film company _ sales 
chiefs so far at its convention in 








| Chicago at the end of this month 
$1,100,000 | 
It was | 


is concerned. Theatre organization 
is not asking the distribution reps 
to speak at the conference for the 
reason, as one TOA-er put it, “we 
can handle our own problems.” An- 


“They (the distribs) would only 
tell us how great their product is 


‘and this we can get along with- 


out.” 


One distributor officer does 


{have an invitation to talk, though. 


his current} 


Montague, Columbia 
was invited but didn’t 


Abe 
who 


He's 
V.p., 


| show at the Allied conclave earlier 


| 
| 


| uct 


two separate suits filed at Federal | 


District Court here last week (14) 
by Image and Sound Service Com- 
panies alleging in one complaint 
that Radio Corp. of America and 
RCA Service Company  com- 


this month in Milwaukee. There's 
this understanding: Montague will 
be on hand as a representative of 


the Will Rogers Memorial Hospi- | 


tal, of which he is president, 


COLUMBIA YEAR-END 
TALLY: DOZEN IN CAN 


Columbia will have 12 pictures 
completed by the end of this year 
plus 25 additional properties ready 
to go into production. New prod- 
program was set over 





fabs in which Jerry Wald, v.p. in 
charge of production, participated. 

Included in the dozen that are 
or will be finished by December 


lare “Phffft,’ “The Violent Men,” 


bined and conspired to eliminate | 


Image and Sound Service Corp. 
and Image and Sound Service of 


New England, Inc., from the -mo- 
tion picture sound service busi- | 


hess in New England and through- 
out the U. S. The second com- 
plaint similarly charges’ Altec 
Service Corp. and National Sim- 
plex Bloodworth, Inc. 

Both complaints specified that 
the defendant corporations _at- 
tempted to monopolize the sound 


service field through illegal prac- 
tices, including false statements 
about the plaintiffs to the trade 


and inducing breaches of contract 
by customers of the plaintiff. 
Lawrence J. Hacking, president 


of the six-year old Image. and 


Sound Service Corp. stated: “Our | 


entry into this field benefited the 
entire’ industry by better service 
and lower rates. The institution of 
these suits was necessary to pre- 
serve free competition. The en- 
tire motion picture industry will 
benefit by our actions.” 

The suits were filed by the Hub 
law firm of Malloy, Sullivan and 
Myerson, 





UA Execs Roosting 
United Artists’ 
execs are coming 
Youngstein, v.p., 
homeolffice Monday 


world-traveling 
home. Max E., 
returned to the 
(18) 


| Eddie 


“Three For the Show,” “My Sister 
Eileen,’ “The Long Grey Line,” 


“Tight Spot.’ and “Joseph and 


His Brethern.” In deals with out- | 


side producers, Col will receive 
“Man From Laramie” from Wil- 
liam Goetz, “End of the Affair” 
from David.Rose and David Lewis, 
and “Black Knight” and “Prize of 
Gold” from Cubby Broccoli and 
Irwin Allen. 

On the future slate are a musi- 
cal version of “It Happened One 
Night,” “Picnic,” ‘Pal Joey,” “The 
Duchin Story,’ ‘Gentle 
Wolfhound,” “Sons and Lovers,” 
and ‘‘Reminiscence of a Cowboy.” 
Tyrone Power's Copa Productions 


rwill provide “The Stalk” and “Lo- 


| 
| 
| 


renzo, the Magnificent’ while 
Goetz will make “Brothers Ricco,” 
“Capt. Calico,” 


Sol Siegel Checks In 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Sol C. Siegel, who checked out 
of 20th-Fox last month, checked 
into Paramount to prepare a pro- 
duction program aqalling for two 
pictures a year for the next five 
years under the banner of Sol C. 





Siegel Productions. 


after aj} 


five-day quickie to London, Paris | 


and Rome where he _ confabbed | 
with J. Arthur Rank and UA reps } 
and launched the campaigns for 
openings of “The Barefoot Con- 
tessa.” 

Arnold M, Picker, foreign de- 
partment v.p., was at the h.o. yes- 
terday after a month-long tour of 
the Far East in connection with 


celebrations of UA’s 35th anniver- 


sary. President Arthur B. Krim is 
due in today or tomorrow from 
Paris. He also had been in the Far 
East and followed with a trip to 


Europe, 


Product will be released through 
Paramount under a pact similar to 
the one between the studio and Hal 
Wallis. 


last | 
weekend following homeoffice con- | 


and “Jubal Troop.” | 


GREGORY-GOLDMAN STARTER 


Mailer’s “Naked and Dead” To Star 
- Bob Mitchum 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Robert Mitchum, who has just 
completed “Night of the Hunter” 
for Paul Gregory, was signed by 
that producer to star in “The Naked 
and the Dead,” film version of Nor- 
man Mailer’s best-selling novel 
which will be the first to be made 
under the Gregory-Goldman Enter- 
prises banner. Filming will begin 
July 1, 1955, with Charles Laugh- 
ton directing. Partner’ is Philly 
| theatre owner William P. Goldman. 

Deal gives Gregory-Goldman En- 
terprises full screen rights and pro- 
tected stage and television rights. 











Goldman a Lay Medico 
Philadelphia, Oct. 19. 

William Goldman, partner with 
Paul Gregory in a new film pro- 
ducigg company, is leaving this 
week for a world tcur. He will at- 
tend a series of medical confer- 
ences in his capacity as the only 
|lay member of the International 
| College of Surgeons. 
| Although a local film theatre 
/owner, Goldman’s interest in medi- 
/eal research is of long standing. He 
| founded the Goldman Isotope Lab 


| at Hanemann Medical College. 








Jan Sterling Remembers 
To Praise Popcorn 


Albany, Oct. 19. 

Jan Sterling, here in tow of 
Allied Artist’s Irv Shiffrin on be- 
| half of “The Human Jungle,” took 
|a dizzying all-day schedule in 
stride. She judged a Van Raalte 
stocking “lovely legs’”’ contest and 
sold hosiery at Whitney’s store. 
She made a series of local radio, 
tv. and press interviews and an- 
swered teenagers’ questions at the 
| Strand Theatre, whose popcorn she 
remembered to praise as delicious. 
| “The roles I’ve been playing are, 
'frankly, broads,” the actress told 
the audience, adding, “I am well 
| brought up but these parts are not 
|those of a nice girl.” She added 
| she wasn’t beautiful enough to get 
the lady-like roles. 
| Called upon to comment on cur- 
| rent Hollywood romances of Debbie 
Reynolds, Charlton Heston, Jeff 
Chandler and others, Miss Sterling 
said of the Marilyn Monroe-Joe 
Di Maggio split ‘“‘You have to be 
|'sympathetic about Marilyn. Only 
about once every 15 years does an 
actress have such a career. Some- 
body is at her every minute. The 
papers report every breath she 
takes.” 











Kranze, Winikus Sneak 


‘Vera Cruz’ in Owensboro 
United Artists homeoffice group 
| headed by sales manager Bernard 
|Kranze and ad-pub director Fran- 
cis Winikus, various division, dis- 
| trict and branch manager and pro- 
|ducer Harold Hecht converged on 
| Owensboro, Ky., «?sterday (Tues.) 
to attend a sneak preview of “Vera 
| Cruz.” Film, which stars Gary 
| Cooper and Burt Lancaster, is a 
| Hecht-Lancaster entry for UA re- 
| lease, 

|} Lancaster is now at work near 
| Owensboro with the location shoot- 
'ing of “The Kentuckian,” of which 
he is director and star, 











Largest Number in Seven Years 
For “Big Rainbow” 





| RKO ORDERS 400 PRINTS 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Total of 400 Technicolor prints 

of “The Big Rainbow” have been 

ordered by RKO, the largest num- 


ber of tinters the studio has or- 
dered for any picture in seven 
years. 


Half the 400 prints will be in 
Superscope and the rest in stand- 
| ard size for smaller theatres. 





l{tism Foundation; 





| 


Exhibs Seek Allies Vs. Toll-TV. 


Proponents of subseription-tv, with their ears close to Wash- 
ington and the Federal Communications Commission, say they. 
have reason to be confident that the Commission will call hearings 
on the subject of toll-tv within the next three to six months. 

Simultaneously, and possibly coincidental, exhib opposition to 
the new broadcast medium is accelerating. Meeting in Chicago 


last week, exhib leaders set up a Joint 


ommittee of Toll TV. 


Group, co-chairmanned by Alfred Starr of Theatre Owners of 
America and Trueman T. Rembusch of Allied, will rep the the- 
atres’ interests in any FCC hearings. 

Its membership isn’t limited to the film industry, however, 
but is open to “all groups interested in preserving free home 


television for the American people.” 


Presumably that means 


parties with vested interests in regular commercial tv, i.e., spon- 
sors, ad agencies and the networks. 











McDonald in Toll-TV Tirade 


Lashes Exhibs for ‘Trying to Stop Progress’ and 
Denying Entertainment to Millions 
+ 





9 Scoring at U 


Hollywood, Oct.’ 19. 

Total of nine pictures are cur- 
rently being scored at Universal, 
the largest number in the history 
of the studio: Films are ‘Smoke 
Signal,” “Chief Crazy Horse,” 
“Captain Lightfoot,” “Revenge of 
the Creature,” ‘Foxfire,’ ‘The 





Looters,” “Man Without a Star,” | 


“Lady Godiva of Coventry,” and} 


“Justice Comes to Tomahawk.” 
Composers, under supervision of 
Joseph Gershenson, are Frank 


Skinner, Milton Rosen, Henry Man- | 


cini, Herman Stein, William Lava, 
Heinz Roemheld, Henry Vars and 
Irving Gertz. 





How Hollywood 


Cuts Charity Pie 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Ralph Clare, chairman of the 
Motion Picture Permanent Chari- 
ties’ 1955 Campaign, reveals that 
the goal will be $1,250,000. AFL 
Film Council voted full support 
for the drive: 

Regis Toomey, MPPC  prexy, 
states that the beneficiaries of the 
drive will be the Community 
Chests of Los Angeles, Burbank, 
Santa Monica and Glendale; Red 
Cross Chapters of the same four 
cities; American Cancer Society; 
Los Angeles Heart Association; 
Los Angeles Y.M.C.A.; City of 
Hope; Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation; Braille Institute of 
America; Arthritis and Rheuma- 
Military Order 
of the Purple Heart and Will 
Rogers Memorial Hospital. 





N.Y. to L.A. 
Robert Ardrey 
Hall Bartlett 
Joe Glaser 
George Grushkin 
David Hanna 
Don Hartman 
Ken Hyman 
Wallace Jordan 
Michael O’Shea 
Robert K. Shapiro 
John Tanaka 


Europe to N.Y. 


Richard Altschuler 
Stella Andreva 
Cecil Beaton 
Robert Breen 
Molly Howard 
Louis Jourdan 
Arthur B. Krim 
Ted Patrick 

Tom Peddy 
Gregory Ratoff 
Peter Saunders 
John Sinn 

Gladys Swarthout 
Max E. Youngstein 





Machines Muabio Clerk-Made Sales 


Washi 


displacing the refreshment stand 


tional hardtop theatres and drive-ins, manufacturers 


of the machines asserted here 11 
vention of the National Automat 
Assn, 


The degree to which 
replacing live ones wes emphasize 
of the Stanley-Warner circuit. S 
his circuit is now using a 
vendors “dispensing soft drinks, 
ice cream cookies, nuts, cigarettes 
and photographs; and such items 


chines and coii operaced parcel lockers. 


The vending machine is supplementing and even 


the automatic 


variety 


ngton, Oct. 19. 
at both conven- 


the annual con- 
ie Merchandising 


Siegel reports that seft drink machines sell more 
than double the amount of beverages formerly sold 
manually at the refreshment stands, in addition to 
freeing attendants to give better service in dispens- 
ing candy and popcorn at the siands. Stanley-Warner 


was the first large circuit to install ice cream vending 


venders are 
d by Carl Siegel, 
iegel relates that 

of mechanical 
candy, popcorn, 
, combs, perfume 
as weighing ma- 
drive-ins, 


machines and has learned that they outsell the manu- 
ally operated ice cream stands in theatres. 

“We cannot possibly do without automatte mer- 
chandising in theatres,’”’ commented Sievel. 

John Pierson, of Vendo Co., which sells vending 
machines for ice cream to theatres, reports a steady 
increase in the business, with special emphasis on the 


| 


! 
} 


| 


} 


i 
‘ 
{ 





Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Cdr. E. -F. MeDonald Jr., pres. 
ident of Zenith Radio Corp., in a 
lengthy press statement issued to- 
day (Tues.) gave exhibitors gener- 
ally and Theatre Owners of Amer- 
ica particularly a severe going- 
over because they’re trying to put 
the quietus on toll television. ‘He 
accused exhibs of trying to stop 
progress, preventing widespread 
employment for show business per- 
sonnel, and seeking to ally them- 
selves with the same tv elements 
whom they previously declared to 
be their enemies. Excerpts from 
McDonald’s statement follow: 

“The attempt by movie theatres 
to block subscription tv is like 
trying to stop the wheels of prog- 
ress with a fly swatter, and will 
prove to be as futile as other at- 
tempts by other industries to kill 
off competition that might cut into 
profits. 

“. .. The theatreowners are try- 
ing to kill it, even though their ac- 
tion would deprive countless mil- 
lions of Americans of their only 
opportunity to see new movies, 
Broadway plays, and other fine en- 
tertainment. I’m talking not only 
of shut-ins, but alsp of the millions 
who can’t afford the cost of baby 
sitters, transportation, and the ad- 
mission price involved in attend- 
ing the theatre. 

“There is no connection what- 
soever between the stopping of 
subscription television and preser- 
vation ‘of free television for the 
American people.’ The contrary is 
‘true, already thirty operating TV 


(Continued on. page 10) 





L.A. to N.Y. 


Roger Adams 
Louis Adrian 
Judith Anderson 
Barney Balaban. 
Jay Blackton 
Irving Berlin 
Fred Brisson 
James Fallon 
Milo Frank 
Margalo Gillmore 
Charles Goldner 
Heller Halliday 
Richard Halliday 
Mary Hunter 
Ben Irwin 
Joseph Kaufman 
Barbara Lawrence 
Sondra Lee 
Edwin Lester 
Eugene Loring - 
Joe E. Marks 
Mary Martin 
Raymond Massey 
Kathy Nolan 
Arnold M. Picker 
Mary Pickford 
Milton R. Rackmil 
Basil Rathbone 
Jerome Robbins 
David E. Rose 
Jaye Rubanoff 
Dore Schary 
Norman Shelly 
Louis Shurr 
John Stix 
Francis L. Sullivan 
Robert Wickersham 


N.Y. to Europe 
Richard Aldrich 
John Wise Allen 
John Byram 
Sarah Churchill 
The Colstons 
Leonard Eisner 
Bob Hope 
Jerome Lawrence 
Robert E. Lee 
Gina Lollobrigida 
Walter Macken 
Frederick Marvin 
Henry Salomon Jr. 





Cecil Wilson 
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MORE BIG SCREENS, LONG RUNS 





Prosperity in Hollywood Stirs New 


est for Investments in Stage Plays 


their balance + 


Upbeat note in 
sheets has the American film com- 
panies once again ogling the 
Broadway legit market for pos- 
sible play investments. 

Pix outfits are avidly reading 
scripts of upcoming legit presen- 
tations with a double view to ty- 
ing up screen rights and getting 
a financial stake in plays that 
seem to shape as hits. Story edi- 
tors in N. Y. last week agreed that 
they’re on the lookout for stage 
properties and that, when a likely 
prospect comes around, the com- 
petition is keen. 


Seen as good bets in the current | 


Broadway lineup are ‘Pajama 
Game,” which carries a $1,000,000 
asking price; ‘‘The Fragile Fox,” 
a war yarn; “King of Hearts,” a 


comedy, and “Reclining Figure,” 
also a comedy. 

Metro already has_ snagged 
screen rights to three current 


plays, “Tea and Sympathy,” ‘‘Tea- 
house of the August Moon” and 
“The Tender Trap.’ Paramount 
made a film of “Sabrina Fair” 
and has the rights to “Desperate 
Hours,” which is due on Broad- 
way. Situation on that one is curi- 
ous in that Par owned the rights 
to the novel on which the play 
is based. Par _ furthermore is 
bringing out “My Three Angels,” 
which it bought in Paris in the 
French version. 20th-Fox has 
“Can-Can.” 

Universal which bought “The 
Shrike” for $90,006, is frankly 
eager to find other plays, and 
Maurice Bergman, U eastern story 

(Continued on page 10) 


Court Asked to End 
Guild’s Monopoly Of 
‘Director’ Screen Tag 


Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 

Music directors existed more 
than 300 years before motion pic- 
tures and motion picture directors 
were even thought of, Ray Hein- 
dorf charged yesterday (Mon.) in a 
precedental Superior Court suit for 
declaratory relief and damages of 
$220,000 against the Screen Direc- 
tors Guild and each of its directors. 





a ——E 


Unscored 


For the fourth time in the 
last decade Metro has pro- 
duced a feature film without 
musical background. Preview 
of “Bad Day at Black Rock” 
revealed no score and it was 
learned that no score will be 
added. 

Three other Metro pictures 
in the past were similarly 
without musical backing. Only 


drums were used in “King 
Solomon’s Mines” and “Mo- 


” 


gambo.” In “Executive Suite” 
the background consisted only 
gongs from a big clock were 
heard. 
ee 


Warner Brothers also is named a 
defendant in the action filed to re- 
store Heindorf’s screen credit as 
musie director but no monetary 
damages were asked of the studio. 


An extra $20,000 is asked in 
Heindorf’s suit to cover loss of 
credit on “Young in Heart.” If 
this point is upheld individual 
members of the SDG might be 
held financially accountable by each 
musie director for screen credit 
lost as a result of the contract with 
producers. 

Litigation, brought by the firm 
of Gang, Kopp & Tyre on behalf 
of the veteran film music director, 
brings into the open a long-smoul- 
dering controversy which has been 
raging since the major studios 
Signed a_ collective bargaining 
agreement with the Screen Direc- 
tors Guild in 1948. One clause in 
that contract provides that the pro- 


VISTA SEEN LIKE 
INERAMA, TODD 








‘Mark Bushner Heads Up 
Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


the post of administrator of the 
film industry’s new pension plan 
which goes into effect next week. 
Both labor and management ap- 
proved the appointment unanim- 
ously. 

Pension plan, in negotiation for 
more than a year, will benefit more 
| than 18,000 in motion picture and 
allied industries. 








Turmoil Crimps 


Aboaf's Travels 


By FRED HIFT 


Universal. which owns none of 
its own showcases abroad, is aim- 
ing to expand its policy of ~chan- 


two houses in a given foreign sit- 
uation, Americo Aboaf, U’s foreign 
sales manager, reported in N. Y. 
Monday (18). 

Aboaf had returned two days 
earlier from a 10-week~ swing 
through Europe and the Far and 
Near East, starting out with U’s 
general sales convention in Tokyo 
over which he presided and which, 
by all accounts, was a bangup 
success. 

On the basis of his observations, 
Aboaf said American films in all 
the areas he visited were unques- 
tionably holding on to their siz- 
able lead over all other countries’ 


| product and that, with a few ex- 


ceptions, the cutdown in Holly- 
wood production hadn’t made it- 
self felt as yet in the foreign mar- 
ket. He added that this was not 
surprising since, unlike U.,S. ex- 
hibs who must do primarily with 
domestie fare, their international 
confreres are in a position to draw 


|on native pix and other imports. 


Aboaf stressed that, in Europe 
particularly, “only the big films 
do business.” He didn’t think that 
much was to be gained by a con- 
solidation of American companies’ 
exchange facilities in the foreign 
market. “The savings aren't worth 
giving up your individuality,” he 
explained. 

Policy of tying up with a single 
house for the entire year’s product 
isn’t new for U, but so far has 
been confined to comparatively 
few situations. On his trip, Aboaf 
set several new deals of this kind, 
and he said the company was seek- 
ing to expand such arrangements. 
“It’s good for us,” he commented, 
“because we are sure of our outlet 
and the house we want. For the 
exhibitors it’s an advantage in that 
he doesn’t have to worry about 
product.” 

Manner of this cooperation isn’t 
frozen into a steady pattern. In 
one spot, for instance, U splits 
its product among three first-runs, 
all owned by the same man. Else- 
where, two houses share the U 
output. Company is in a position 
to go through with such a policy 
since it continues to have sufficient 
product, Aboaf explained. 

Orient Too Fluid 

U exec saw a need for improv- 
ing and expanding the Far Eastern 
market but said it was difficult 
to suggest a definite course of ac- 
tion due to social, political and 
economic factors. “It’s been sug- 
gested that we acquire more thea- 
tres in the Far East, but who is 
going to invest 
the present circumstances?” he 
asked. The area was well worth 
developing, but for the moment it 
can be done only via “better con- 





ducers “will not grant to any in- 


dividual, other than a Director, any | tion efforts.” he suggested. 


screen or paid advertising credit, | 
Which includes 
wor. 


the word ‘direc-| of the 


Aboaf found Bangkok, Siam. one 
most thriving film markets 


(Continued on page 18) 


Studios’ Pension Scheme 


Mark Bushner resigned as labor 
relations director at RKO to take 


Asian Expansion; 


his money under |} 


tacts and more intensive distribu- | 


What’s the world of motion pic- 
, tures coming to? The new shooting 


at present are ‘only the _ begin- 
ning,” says Barney Balaban, presi- 
dent of Paramount. 

For example, it’s conceivable 
that Par’s VistaVision process in 
the future will be put to use for 
pictures of such dimension that 
they'll run in some theatres six 
months to a year and would be 
akin to Cinerama and the upcom- 
ing Todd-AO. Auguring this, he 
| added, is a new 90-degree camera 
| lens now being developed by Zeiss 
| which would fit in with 


| photography by which the area of 

| “taking” film is twice the standard 

| size. Camera’s cone of vision with 

| V’Vision now is the regular 60 

| degrees. 

Par prez insisted, in effect, 

| that he was only speculdting 
but the fact that work is go- 
ing on on the Zeiss lens was 
regarded as placing the king- 

| sized roadshows and marathon 

| runs in the definite realm of 
possibility. 

| What’s to be the ultimate in 

| Screen presentation? Loren Ryder, 

' Par’s engineering topkick, offers an 


neling all of its product to one or! answer: “It all depends on the see- 


ing capability of the audience. 
There’s. a 
|reached and after that there’s a 
| diminishing return.” 
| The comments were made by 
Balaban-and Ryder following the 
opening of Par’s “White Christ- 
mas” at Radio City Music Hall, 
N. Y. An advanced feature of 
V’Vision is being employed in this 
engagement, whereby the release 
print of the film travels horizontal- 
ly through the booth machine and 
two frames are thrown on the 
screen in place of one. This type 
of projection, the execs stressed, is 
advantageous only for unusually 
large screens where some lighting 
might otherwise be lost. Ryder 
said only 28 houses have screens 
over 60 feet in width and those 
measuring between 50 and 60 num- 
ber less than 100. He added he sees 
no reason to use it at other houses. 
Music Hall’s screen is 5914-by-32 
feet. 

In production 35m film is used, 
exposing two frames at a time. 

(Continued on page 18) 


ALAN LADD COMPANY 
IN LINK TO WARNERS 


Hollywood, Oct..19. 
Warners closed a long-term pro- 
duction and distribution with Alan 
Ladd’s Jaguar Productions calling 
for an unspecified number of films, 
in some of which Ladd will star. 





duction for release by Warners. 





000, covering the Motion Picture 
Export Assn.’s entire accumulated 
funds in Argentina, have been ar- 


exec in charge of Latin America 
Corkery returned to N. Y. last 


in his territory, 


out details of the arrangement 
iron. 

* Swap deals in '54 took in $1,070,- 
000 earlier this year and $1,872,000 
}on his last trip. In allowing re- 


fect took care of the entire 77,000,- 





can companies to June, 1956 


which involves the sale of scrap | 


certain point to be} 


the | 
V’Vision principle of double-frame | 








Allied's Wailing Wall Justified: 
Pictures No Longer Little Business: 


Fewer Releases All Run High 


and projecting processes on view | 





Ed Grainger’s Untitled 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Edmund Grainger 
| closed a deal for the distribution of 


| the first of 
} 


|.work Jan. 15 
| $1,500,000. It will 
| Technicolor and wide-screen. 

Company’s’ second 
will be “Oh, 


likely to star. 


No TOA Support 
Of Government 


Rule Proposal 


By GENE ARNEEL 

Board of directors of Theatre 
Owners of America, meeting with- 
in the framework of a general 
membership convention in Chicago 
Oct. 30-Nov. 4, will unhesitatingly 
turn down a petition for support 
of Allied States’ projected pitch 
for Government intervention in 
the film business. Informal sound- 





ing-out of some TOA-ers makes 
this clearly evident. 
Allied reps have asked TOA 


president Walter Reade for back- 
ing of it’s Allied’s, program of ask- 
ing Department of Commerce con- 


trol on film rentals if, in the next | 


three months, the distributors fail 
to satisfy Allied that ‘adequate 
relief from “excessive” film costs 


is not forthcoming. Reade said he'd | 


refer this to the TOA board. 

A pulse-taking at this date 
makes it obvious that the TOA-ers 
feel they’ve already had too much 
experience with “Government” to 
want anymore. One importantly- 
placed TOA rep put it this way: 
“If the Government could do any- 
thing, we’d be obligated. But, in 
the first place, I fail to see how 
it can.” 


Comments from TOA _ people 


underline one heretofore undram- | 


atized but ultra significant fact; 
The major members of this ex- 
hibitor organization have 
full, and (to them) distasteful, 
share of business with the Gov- 
ernment. These are operators of 





Argentina's Compensation Deal 


ranged by Robert Corkery, MPEA |ter total 


the circuits which now are inde- 


New deal goes into effect when | pendent but which, until the De- 
Ladd completes his top role in| partment of Justice won its case | 
“Drum Beat,” Jaguar’s first pro-;in the U. S. A. vs. Paramount, 


(Continued on page 18) 


Past Promises Not Always Kept, But New Pact | heh 
Assures U.S. $4,000,000 Windfall 


Compensation deals for $3,900,- | by MPEA-~prexy Eric Johnston in 


1951, $5,500,000—at the rate of 
$1,100,000 annually could be trans- 
ferred. Figuring in the discount, 
that brought it to $4,000,000. Lat- 
includes $1,100,000 for 


1/1954 as the regular remittance. 


mittance of $4,000,000 since Noy., | cial ; ee 
1953, the Peron government in ef- | 4™8entine windfall, 


000 peso allotment for the Ameri- | the U.. 
Un- | countries alone should run to about 


Film biz is said to be extremely 


week following a two-month stay|fortunate in getting this kind of 
with most of his |@eal from the Argentines. 


; > : | 
time spent in Buenos Aires to work | 


Apart 
from the remittances, 50°7 


The current deal provides for an 


exchange rate of 1914 pesos to the | 
| dollar. 
| ficial rate, 
| favorable than the 28 peso unoffi- 


That’s higher than the of- 
but a good deal more 
rate. Counting the current 
and the Bra- 
zilian remittances earlier this year, 
S. film take from these two 


ider the film agreement negotiated | $25,000,000 in 1954. 


$1,500,000 First Feature 
Productions 
its six forthcoming 
indie pictures through RKO. Initial 


production, still untitled, goes into | tive 
with a budget of | 


had a} 


* Pattern of industry operations 
| today works against the small, in- 
| die exhib, the sales topper of one 
of the major distribs admitted this 
|week in N. Y. 

Asked whether he thought there 
was some justification to all of the 
{complaints voiced at the Allied 
convention in Milwaukee last 
|week, he answered with a _ posi- 
“‘ves,.” 

A number of distribution execs, 


be filmed in| while loath to say so in public, 


| privately will admit that motion 


; production | pictures is no longer a little man’s 
Promised Land,” | business. At the same time, they’re 
based on the James Street novel./yoicing concern over the steadily 
Film starts in May with Alan Ladd | yjsing costs of top films which 


puts on producers and distributors 
a responsibility greater than any 
}in the past... 

“When you have only a com- 
| paratively few films to handle, 
land each of them is saddled with 
a budget running into the millions, 
vou can’t fool around,” was one 
frank distrib comment. “With 
the situation what it is today, 
we're here to sell, and sell hard, 
to insure a proper return. There’s 
very little room for flops now- 
adays.” 

It’s in the nature of things that, 
|realizing the extent of the risk, 
the companies are concentrating 
jon the key situations and the cir- 
|cuits which deliver them their top 
coin. There isn’t a single distribu- 


| 


(Continued on page 20) 


‘Sue Jules Levey for $5,672 


_ Share of Ads on ‘La Lupa’ 


During World, N.Y. Run 


: Whether indie producer Jules 
| Levey is liable for advertising ex- 
| penses incurred in connection with 
the run of his Italian import, “La 
Lupa” (‘The She Wolf’), at the 
World Theatre, N. Y., early this 
year is the crux of a suit before 
N. Y. Supreme Court Justice Mat- 
thew M. Levy. Jean Goldwurm and 
the Perfecto Amusement Corp., 
who operate the World, are suing 
Levey for $5,672 as the latter’s 
share of the promitional budget. 
Under a January, 1954, contract, 
the papers disclosed, “‘La Lupa” 
|/ was to have a 10-week run at the 
World with a $12,000 rental guar- 
antee and advance. Advertising ex- 
| penses were to be recouped out of 
Levey’s share. From Feb. 17 
through April 13, it’s asserted, 
some $9,193 was spent on advertis- 
| ing of which Levey allegedly owes 
| $6,962, less $1,290 he previously 








| had paid. 

| In making a general denial of 
| the charges, Levey has filed a 
|counter claim for $11,290. Con- 


tending that Goldwurm and Per- 
fecto breached the contract, the 
producer maintains that he isn’t 
liable for ad expenses because the 
plaintiffs gave the public the im- 
| pression that the film would play 
| less than 10 weeks at the World. 
He wants $10,000 from Goldwurm 
|and Perfecto for ‘‘misinforming 
the yublic” plus return of his 


“La Lupa,” incidentally, is now 
| being distributed by Republic as 
| “The She-Wolf” under a deal with 
| Levey. A Ponti-De Laurentiis pro- 
| duction, it stars Kerima. She was 
} starred as the native girl in the 
| British-made “Outcast of the Is- 
| lands.” 


“JACK WARNER STORY’ 
| ON ‘TOAST’ DEC. 12 


“The Jack L. Warner Story” has 
| been skedded for Dec. 12 presen- 
tation on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of 
the Town” tv show. Warner him- 
self will appear on the prograin. 
Sullivan said yesterday (Tues.) 
that the Warner biog wild probably 





of the | 
U. S. earnings are invested locally. | 


originate frora N. Y. Just as on 
| the prior “Zanuck Story,” toast to 
Warner will include a number of 
clips from WB pix past, present 


‘and tuture, 
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FILM REVIEWS 


VARIETY 








Phffft 
Fair-enough business figures 
with this Judy Holliday com- 
edy. 


Columbia release of Fred Kohlmar pro- 
duction. Stars Judy Holliday, Jack Lemon; 
features Jack Carson, Kim Novak, Luella 
Gear, Donald Randolph, Donald Curtis. 
Directed by Mark Robson. Story and 
screenplay, George Axelrod; camera, 
Charles ang; editor, Charles Nelson; 
music, Frederick Hollander, conducted by 
Morris Stoloff. Sneak previewed at Loew's 
72d Street Theatre, N.Y., Oct. 14, 54. 
Running time, 91 MINS. 

Nina Tracy 
Robert Tracy 
Charlie Nelson 
Janis a pee 
Mrs. Chapman . 


Judy Holliday 
Jack Lemmon 
Jack Carson 
. Kim Novak 
Luella Gear 


‘ 


|is convinced after a voodoo curse 


‘takes off with the girl for a near- 
| by fishing island, where a native 


island, on which is a lake in whose 
| waters are small golden skeletons, 
| complete with 


Dr. Van Kessel . Donald Randolph 
OO" & Serer Donald Curtis | 
Language Teacher ....... Arny Freeman | 
OO eee Pe eo Merry Anders 
Tommy . Eddie Searles 


(Aspect ratio: 1.85-1) 





Title is the product of Walter 
Winchell’s shell game with words 
—put “rift” under one cover, shake 
well, and it emerges “phfft’” from 
another. Pic originally was written 
as a play (unproduced) by George 
Axelrod and was fashioned for the 
screen by the same author. 


“Phfft” is lightweight farce run- | 


ning from bed to verse. Various 
kinds of beds are the key props in 


| barely escape with their lives and 
;no treasure. 


\out are Andre Narcisse, Jacques 


the projeet and nimble dialog pro- | 
vides the suggestive accents and | 


exclamation points. All inoffensive, 
though, and cleverly put together 
for comedy effect. 
laugh wallop that would make it 
standout, but the material and 
staging are sufficiently ingratiating 
to promise okay business in most 
situations. 

Judy Holliday and Jack Lemon, 
he of tv, are the married couple 
whose bickering leads to the great 
divide of Reno. Upon this matri- 
monial disaffiliation (all right, 
phffft), each seeks to put the new- 
ly-found freedom to exciting use 
via romantic pursuits in other di- 
rections. 

Kim Novak gets across a zesty 
show as an accessible blonde out 
to cure Lemon of the post-connu- 


mtry lacks the | 





| co-stars 


bial blues. Jack Carson, as a bach- | 


elor wont to boast of his success in 
free-wheeling romance, registers 
colorfully. Miss Holliday and 
Lemon make an attractive combo. 
Femme _star’s bouts with the 
French language and psychiatry in 
addition to the aggressive Carson 
are smartly-played comedy. Lemon 
veers more to slapstick, and proves 
himself a capable hand at zanyism. 

Luella Gear, 
and Donald Curtis do right well in 
lesser prominent spots. 

Axelrod’s screenplay is given 
breezy pacing under Mark Rob- 
son’s direction. There are no lulls, 
it’s consistently on the move. Weak 
point in Fred Kohlmar’s produc- 
tion is the lack of substantial plot. 
Various of the scenes are “cute” 
but add up to a fragile whole. And 
the climax, which has Miss Holli- 
day and Lemon returning to each 
other, is obvious from the start. 

Music and all technical credits 
are standard. Gene. 


The Golden Mistress 
(COLOR) 





Good program adventure fea- 
ture on treasure-hunting in 
Haiti; filmed in color in the 
Caribbean. 


Hollywood, Oct. 18. 

United Artists release of Richard Kay- 
Harry Rybnick production. Stars John 
Agar, Rosemarie Bowe; features Abner 
Biberman, Andre Narcisse. Jacques Mo- 
lant, 
Andree Contant, Napoleon, Andre Ger- 
main, and players of the National Folk 
lore Theatre of Haiti. Directed by Joel 


Judge. Screenplay, Lee Hewitt, Joel 
Judge; original story by Hewitt: camera 
(Technicolor), William C. Thompson; edi- 
tor. Howard Smith: score composed and 


conducted by Raoul Kraushaar. Previewed 
Oct. 14, 54. Running time, 82 MINS. 

Bill Buchanan .......... John Agar 
Ann Dexter ..... .. Rosemarie Bowe 
Carl Dexter .... . Abner Biberman 
Iznard ae ier . Andre Marcisse 
Ti Flute .. . Jaeques Molant 
Christofe , Ciki 
The Houngan 

DuPuis 

Domballa Soloists .... 


Shibley Talamas 

Andre Contant, 

Napoleon Bernard 

Untamed Spearman Andre Germain 

And the players of the Natignal Folklore 
Theatre of Haiti. 


(Aspect ratio: 1.75-1) 





Mix up a treasure-hunting plot 
with colorful Caribbean  back- 


grounds and some voodoo magic | 


Donald Randolph | Sgt. Major Puran Singh..Michael Ansara 


steals a voodoo idol that is half 
the secret to where a legendary 
treasure is hidden. Miss Bowe, as 
his daughter, is commissioned to 
talk Agar into using his boat to 
hunt for the treasure. The hero 
doesn’t give in readily, but finally 


causes Biberman’s death and he 


friend furnishes the missing clues 
and dies for violating voodoo vows. 
The couple locate the treasure 


rubies and dia- 
monds, that are buried with the 
voodoo tribe’s dead. Agar and 
Miss Bowe are caught and then 


Windup finds them 
deciding they are treasure enough 
for each other. 

Agar satisfactorily puts over his 
stalwart hero assignment. Miss 
Bowe’s physical charms provide 
the location beauties with tough 
competition. Biberman is good 
and among the natives standing 


Molant and Pierre Blain. A snake 
dance by Andre Contant and Na- 
poleon Bernard, plus contributions 
by the players of the National 
Folklore Theatre of Haiti, are ex- 
cellent. 

Richard Kay and Harry Rybnick 
produced under executive pro- 
ducer Sam X. Abarbanel, with Ed- 
ward Barison as associate. The 
color lensing by William C. 
Thompson and Raoul Kraushaar’s 
score are among other good points. 

Brog. 


Bengal Brigade 
COLOR) 


Rock Hudson, Arlene Dahl in 
okay action feature based on 
British-Hindu conflict in India. 





Universal release of Ted Richmond pro- 
duction. Stars Rock Hudson, Arlene Dahl; 
Ursula Thiess; features Torin 
Thatcher, Arnold Moss, Daniel O’Herlihy, 
Harold Gordon. Directed by Laslo Ben- 
edek. Screenplay, Richard Alan Simmons; 
adaptation, Seton I. Miller; based on the 
novel, “Bengal Tiger,’”’ by Hall Hunter; 
camera (Technicolor, Maury Gertsman; 
editor, Frank Gross; musical supervision, 
Joseph Gershenson. Previewed Oct. 12, 
‘54. Running time, 86 MINS. 


Capt. Jeffrey Claybourne....Rock Hudson 


Vivian Morrow ........+0:- Arlene Dahl 
RR rarer Ursula Thiess 
Colonel Morrow ......... Torin Thatcher 


Rajah Karam Arnold Moss 
Capt. Ronald Blaine....Daniel O’Herlihy 
Hari Lal Harold Gordon 


ee 


SRT eae Leonard Strong 
ARR ere Shepard Menken 
Themselves .......... Sujata and Asoka 


(Aspect ratio: 2 to 1) 





Kiki, Pierre Blain, Shibley Talamas, | 


Pierre Blain | 


Rebellion against British rule in 
| India springboards. the action in 
this Universal offering and the fans 
| will find it an okay feature in Tech- 
nicolor. With Rock Hudson and 
Arlene Dahl heading the cast, film 
should find a good levél generally, 
particularly in the outdoor action 
market. 


They Rede West 
(COLOR) 


Early-west cavalry actioner 
with good values for outdoor 
trade. 


Hollywood, Oct. 15. 

Columbia release of Lewis J. Rachmil 
production. Stars Robert Francis, Donna 
Reed, May Wynn, Phil Carey; features 
Onslow Stevens, Peggy Converse, Roy 
Roberts, Jack Kelly, Stuart Randall, 
Eugene Iglesias, Frank DeKova, John War 
Eagle, Ralph Dumke. Directed by Phil 
Karlson. Screenplay, DeVallon — Scott, 
Frank Nugent; based on a story by Leo 
Katcher; camera (Technicolor), Charles 
Lawton Jr.; editor, Henry Batista; score, 
Paul Sawtell. Previewed Oct. 8, ’54. Run- 
ning time, 84 MINS. 
Dr. Allen Seward 
Laurie MacKaye . 
Manyi-ten . 
Capt. Peter Blake 
Col. Ethan Walters ..... 
Mrs. Walters 


Robert Francis 
Donna Reed 
May Wynn 
Phil Carey 
Onslow Stevens 
Peggy Converse 


Sergeant Creever .......... Roy Roberts 
Et: Raymiend .........:s-.:- d@Gk. Melly 
ge i ee Wate Stuart Randall 
MOR LeOt asus ctevcwscccs Eugene Iglesias 
Isatai . Frank DeKova 


Chief Qanah ............ John War Eagle 
Dr. Gibson Ralph Dumke 


SEE O50 ito i an eha opened Julia Montoya 
Be, WU noes cc Fe cewsuves .. James Best 
eS eee ee George Keymas 


Spotted Wolf ...... ...». Maurice Jara 
(Aspect ratio: 1.85-1) 

The outdoor market should find 
“They Rode West” a handy entry. 
It’s an early-west cavalry-actioner, 
fitted out in Technicolor and good 
values for the trade at which it is 
aimed. 

Film is the ‘second for Robert 
Francis, seen earlier in “The Caine 
Mutiny,” as it is for May Wynn, 
from the same picture. Along for 
additional casting emphasis is 
Donna Reed, Oscar-winner from 
“Frgm Here to Eternity,” and Phil 
Carey, latter having appeared in a 
number of outdoor action features 
for Columbia. The careful casting, 
plus story values that hold up sat- 
isfactory, all go to help make the 
Lewis J. Rachmil production a cut 
above standards of most such offer- 
ings. 

Plot peg in the -Leo Katcher 
story, as scripted by DeVallon 
Scott and Frank Nugent, brings 
Francis, young medico, to a lone 
western cavalry outpost where his 
predecessors have been drunks and 
butchers. Feeling against doctors 
at the post is strong, particularly 
on the part of Carey, captain who 
lost a good friend because of butch- 
ery in surgery. Francis is grad- 
ually winning most of them over to 
his side until he starts caring for an 
epidemic on a Kiowa reservation 
against orders. The bad feeling 
that develops erupts when the 
Kiowas join with Comanches in an 
attack on the fort, but everything 
is righted at the finale when Fran- 
cis’ medical skill brings peace. 

Francis is very good in his out- 
door spot as the idealistic doctor 
and Miss Reed comes over as a 
flirtatious visitor at the fort. Miss 
Wynn also figures strongly as a 
white girl raised by the Kiowas, a 
tribe in which she believes enough 
to have married the chief’s son. 





{| Plot of the Ted Richmond pro- 


| duetion opens with Hudson leading | 


|a brigade of Sepoy troops into ac- 
| tion against orders and then re- 
signing his captaincy in the British 
| army when he is disciplined for 
| disobedience. He also puts aside 
| Miss Dahl, the colonel’s daughter, 
because of his uncertain future. 
| When he learns of rajah Arnold 
| Moss’ scheme to drive the British 


the guise of traitor to work with 
the enemy and, at the finale, is able 
to save the colonel, the daughter, 
and some loyal Sepoys, as well as 
| put down the rebellion before it 
can get fully started. 

Hudson's heroics come over well 
and Miss Dahl treats the eyes in 
her period costumes. So does Ur- 
sula Thiess as a native charmer in 
love with the hero. Moss is pro- 
perly menacing as the rajah who 
would free India of the British for 
his own gain and Torin Thatcher 
shows up well as _ the 
Daniel 
cowardly British captain who re- 
deems himself at the end. 


their native characters neatly. For 
| the terp-minded, Sujata and Asoka 
step off some interesting native 
routines. 

Laslo Benedek’s 


direction ex- 


and the results shape up as a good | pertly fashions the action for good 


program entry for 
market. This United Artists re- 
lease was filmed in and around 


Haiti and the Technicolor printing | 


the 
abound 


job adds to 
values that 
Indies locale. 
John Agar and Rosemarie Bowe 
enact the lead roles in the search- 
for-go'd seript furnished by Lee 
Hewitt and Joel Judge. 
also directs, handling his cast and 
the plot in a satisfactory manner 
to put the picture over for the 
market where it will play best 


seonic 


West 


natural 
in the 


lead Abner Biberman are a num- 
ber of native players who con- 
tribute excellently to the generally 
competent performance leve 


maintained throughout. 


The latter | 


As- | 
sisting the two stars and featured | 


the _general |+esults and a number of sequences, 


including a thrilling tiger hunt, 
come over strongly. Color photo- 
graphy by Maury Gertsman is an 


'asset in putting the Richard Alan} 


Simmons script on film. Seton I. 
Miller did the adaptation of Hall 
Hunter’s novel, “Bengal Tiger.” 
Unusual for this type of action fea- 
ture is the Suspense-abetting hand- 
ling of the score of Joseph Gersh- 
enson. All of the thrill scenes are 
heightened by background music 
that supports, rather than domi- 
nates, Brog. 





Herman Robbins, president of 
National Screen Service, has been 
named general chairman of the 
16th annual dinner of the Motion 
Picture Pioneers, set for Nov. 17 in 


Biberman, a fast-buck promoier,, N. Y. and honoring Si Fabian. 


from India, however, he assumes | Show handsome color lensing, and 


colonel. | 
O’Herlihy ably enacts a| 


Harold | 
Gordon, Michael Ansara, Leonard | 
Strong and Shepard Menken sell | 





Carey does okay as the resentful 
| officer. Others showing: up‘ satis- 
|factorily are Onslow Stevens, post 
|commander; Peggy Converse, his 
| wife; Roy Roberts, Irish sergeant; 
| Jack Kelly, Stuart RandalJ, Eugene 
| Iglesias, Frank DeKova, John War 
| Eagle, Ralph Dumke and James 


Charles Lawton Jr., gives the 
'keeps up with the very actionful 
| direction by Phil Karlson, who 
;sends the story along at just the 
right pace. The technical assists are 
capable. Brog. 
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premiere to an 


Femme lead is one _ Collene 


around as “Ma and Pa Samovar 


send the reviewers 


Picture Assn. of America, 
defendants in the K.C. action . . 
use their titles in film credits . . 


singer would star in a property 
title of one of the Irving Berlin 


(16). 


New York Sound Track 


(don’t ask us to translate it) premieres in San Antonio . 
while he’s. doing a series of cafe dates for Hilton taverns .. . 
Down in Atlanta, Billy Graham’s film, ‘Souls in Conflict” had its 
invited audience and Gov. 
hailed the guy as “the greatest missionary since St. Paul” .. . 


up a Hollywood career for religion 
of the Canadian Film Weekly was kidding when he reported 
Russians will show the U.S. (and Universal) programmer, changed 





Errol Flynn becomes a song and dance man in “Lilacs in the 
Spring,” which has been made abroad by Herbert Wilcox .. , 
Flynn’s in _on two sides of the Phillips phonograph label .. . 
Tito Guizar’s next Mexican feature, “El Pecaso de Ser Mujer” 


- . Mean- 


Herman Talmadge 


Townsend Evans who gave 


Guess Hye Bossin 


On the Collective” ... Alfred 


Hitchcock’s company on location in Vermont got practically no 
exteriors because of lousy weather for “The Trouble With Harry” 
...and the Vermont exteriors will now be mostly shot in California. 

How influential are critics? Martin-Lewis comedies, for example, 
consistently very strong at the boxoffice despite fact they never 
.. . Walloping antitrust suit won by a Kansas 
City theatre against the major companies for damages totalling 
$2,400,000 has an ironic twist. One of the attorneys for the plain- 
tiff is Nick Spanos, formerly on the legal staff of the Motion 
whose member companies are the 
. Britain’s knighted actors never 
. so it’s less of a big thing than 
it might otherwise be that the new “Richard III” feature will 
include Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir John 
Gielgud and Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


Don Hartman, Paramount's exec producer, talked to Eddie Fisher 
in N.Y. last week about a picture deal. 


If it’s worked out, the 
billed “Count Your Blessings,” 
tunes in “White Christmas.” 


Jerry Wald, who returned to the Coast Monday (18), negotiated 
for femme lead for Columbia’s “Pal Joey.” He termed his selec- 
tion “off-beat casting”... Dore Schary in from the Coast Monday 
He leaves for Boston today (Wed.) for a two-day visit ... 
Joan Greenwood arriving from Coast tomorrow (Thurs.) and planes 
to England the following day... 
due in from Coast for a brief stay. 


Metro publicist John Sturges 





Europe Loses Own Color Copying U.S.A. 





Germans Active But 





SELZNICK’S REISSUE KICK 


and ‘Farmer’s Daughter’ 


up-on its current sale of ‘Duel in 
the Sun” with a package combo of 
“Notorious,” Ingrid Bergman and 
Cary Grant costarrer, and ‘‘Farm- 
er’s Daughter,” with Loretta Young 
and Joseph Cotten. 

Release will be via territorial 
distributors. Capitol Releasing 
Corp., Atlanta, for example, has 
signed to handle the pix in the 
Georgia territory. 





Herb Steinmann’s Tohan 
To Import Features Of 
‘Truly Continental Flavor’ 


Tohan Pictures Co. is the latest 
outfit to join the ranks of the for- 
| eign film importers-distribs. Setup, 
| which will specialize in the im- 
| portation of pix with “a truly con- 
tinental flavor,” is headed by Her- 





‘Peter Paul Rubens Biopic 


To Star Jose Ferrer 
Hamburg, ‘Oct. 19. 

Jose Ferrer, who’s directing and 
starring in “The Shrike” at Uni- 
versal, will have similar chores on 
a biopic of painter Peter Paul Ru- 
bens which indie producer Alexan- 
| der Paal is readying as a co-pro- 
duction in Germany. Tagged “The 
Garden of Love,” the film is to be 
lensed in Eastman Color in Eng- 
lish, French and German versions. 

Paal, who revealed plans for the 
venture here, planed to London 
last week to finalize contracts with 
Kurt Frings, Ferrer’s agent. The 
actor reportedly had _ previously 
made an oral agreement to star as 
Rubens as well as direct the proj- 
| ect. Shooting is slated to start next 
spring in Siegen, Germany, the 
birthplace of Rubens. 

Exteriors will also be filmed in 
Italy, Spain and Belgium, while in- 
teriors are to be shot in a German 
studio. Meantime, producer Paal 
expects to head for Hollywood 
within several weeks to ink a 
scripter as well as other stars for 
the film. At that time he’ll also 
decide whether he’ll use Cinema- 


Scope or VistaVision. Among tech- | 


nicians already pacted are camera- 

men Oswald Morris and production 

supervisor Marcel Vertes, both of 

whom worked on “Moulin Rouge” 
| (UA). 


oo 


bert R. Steinmann who’s also got | 


French Treat Boxing and Gangster Themes— 


Without Any Verve 


By copycatting the Hollywood 
approach to filmmaking, European 


Newest Revivals Are ‘Notorious’ } producers are riding fora fall, says 


Thomas J. Brandon, indie importer- 
distrib just back from a lengthy 


Selznick Releasing Organization, | European trip. 
now on a reissue kick, is following | 


“They’re losing that Continental 
touch,” Brandon observed. “Just 
take the two French entries at 
Venice this year. One was about 
boxing and the other had a gang- 
ster theme. How can the French 
seriously expect to compete with 
Hollywood in those areas?” 

Brandon said he found consider- 
able unhappiness on the continent 
over producers’ apparent inability 
to make a serious dent in the 
American market. Their apparent 
aim today is to make pix for the 
U. S. and the international mar- 
ket. “The result’ is that they're 
somewhere in between. All the dis- 
tinction has been drained from 
them.” 


Of the. West German industry, 
Brandon said it was “astonishing to 
see such rapid development with- 
out life. They’re copying Holly- 
wood methods, and with some suc- 
cess, but they treat with the most 
inane subjects. There’s no attempt 
to deal with anything but the most 


|his fingers on Broadway and tv | Superficial problems,” he reported. 


| pies. 
the company with Anne Eisen. 

| Steinmann, just 

| Europe, will have an interest in 
several of the films he’ll handle. 
He’s got the rights to a trio of 
films from Italy, France &and Den- 
mark. Pix are currently in pro- 
duction. 


EMBEZZLING EXHIB-PUB 
GRANDMA RELEASED 


Ironton, O., Oct. 19. 


Mrs. Fronia Sexton, the 62-year- 
old grandmother who operated film 
| houses in Ironton, O., and Ashland, 
| Ky., and who on Aug. 27 was: sen- 
;}tenced to serve a year and a day 
|in the Federal Reformatory for 
| Women at Alderson, W. Va., for 
| embezzling $142,598 from an Iron- 
ton bank of which she was. presi- 
dent, was released Oct. 18, be- 
‘eause of illness. Federal Judge 
'John H. Druffel ordered the re- 
|lease when informed she had can- 
leer and probably would not live 
through her prison term. 

As president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Ironton, she was 
charged with manipulating funds 
to keep alive the. now defunct 
{Ironton Courier, a daily paper she 
jhad acquired. 








x . P . . | 
Steinmann is associated in 


returned from’ 





He noted considerable production 
activity on the part of the east 
Germans. 





Notre Dame Game Does 
Fair B.0. at Harris, Pitt 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 

J. P. Harris Theatre downtown 
tried a Notre Dame football thea 
tre telecast for the first time Sat- 
urday (16) and didn’t do too badly, 
everything considered. House drew 
nearly 1,400, about 800 under ca 
pacity. Pitt was playing unbeaten 
Navy here in the Stadium, which 
pulled the cream off the top of 
the gridiron-going crowd, and fact 
that Irish had already been licked 
once and their opponent, Michigan 
State, had been stopped twice 
didn’t help the gate any. Booking 
had been made when it looked as 
if Notre Dame would go down the 
line without tasting defeat. . 

Management of the Harris fis 
ures that on 1,000 customers it 
broke about even or perhaps madcé 
a few dollars. Event-marked a foot 
ball inaugural on the closed cc! 
cuit locally; previously only oper4 
and championship fights have bee! 
carried in Pittsburgh. 
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Shun Luxury Hotels, Stalk Hideaways, ‘ISRAEL'S PITCH 


Woo Local Press Tipoffs: Tillinger's 
Advice to Yank Talent Scouts 


Hollywood is missing out on a+ 


lot of promising European talent 
via its failure to contact the right 
people and look in the right places, 
says Eugene Tillinger, editor of 
the Top Secret mag and general 
manager of Vita Picture Service. 

Just back from Europe after a 
lengthy stay, Tillinger opined in 
N. Y. last week that the whole of 
the American film companies’ tal- 
ent scout setup on the Continent 
could stand a revamp. “It just 
doesn’t work the way it’s being 
handled now,” he said. 

Hollywood scouts, he reported, 
visit the best hotels in the various 
capitals, and contact the few top 
agents around, but they don’t 
bother poking into off-the-beaten- 
track showcases and most of them 
are severely handicapped in their 
job by their ignorance of the na- 
tive language. 

Tillinger’s remedy: Get in touch 
with local photogs and reporters 
who know the scene and are in a 
position to spot the promising tal- 
ent much quicker than any visiting 
firemen. 

Scribe said that many European 
personalities had been scared off 
by “phony” talent scouts who came 
along with a lot of big but empty 
promises. He added that the Amer- 
ican companies could save them- 
selves a lot of money by searching 
more intensively for talent in 
Europe’s more: off-beat places in- 
stead of signing performers when 
they’re at their peak. 


He cited the example of Gina 
Lollobrigida, whose ‘generous pro- 
portions he first displayed in a 
U. S. mag layout. It was those 
stills which, in 1949, attracted the 
attention of RKO and Howard 


(Continued on page 18) 





Say Treasury Stock In 
Theatre Chain Illegally 
Sold to Wroe Adams 


Dallas, Oct. 19. 

A hearing has been set here for 
tomorrow (Wed.) on a controversy 
involving sale of 1,450 shares of 
stock in Trans-Texas Theatres, to 
Wroe Adams, Austin attorney. 

Plaintiffs are William O’Donnell 
and Terrence Hudgins, both of this 
city, and Oliver Thomas of San 
Antonio. Defendants are Louis 
Novy, of Austin, prez of the firm; 
Harold C. Novy, secretary, also of 
Austin; K. §S. Mallory, Dallas, 
treasurer, Adams, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Podolnick, Austin. 

The plaintiffs question the legal- 
ity of the sale. They say they own 
a total of 7,875 shares. On Sept. 16, 
the plaintiffs assert, the 1,450 
Shares, which had not been paid in 
and were allegedly to be held by 
the corporation, were sold to 
Adams at a meeting called by Louis 
Novy. 

The plaintiffs say that no prior 
notice on the proposal had been 
given and the sale will give Louis 
Novy a chance to dominate the af- 
fairs of the company. They say the 
“other side’.now apparently has 
8,125 shares. 

A temporary order to restrain 
the defendants from making use 
of the recently sold stocks in af- 
fairs of the firm has been issued. 


Saluting Walter Lantz 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Cartoon branch of the film in- 
dustry is planning a cocktailery 
‘ere next month honoring Walter 
Lantz on the 25th anniversary of 
his association with Universal. He 
began making animated pix at U 
in 1929 when the studio was head- 
ed by the late Carl Laemmle. 

\vrrangements committee, head- 
e| by Walt Disney, includes Fred 
Guimby, Edward Seltzer, Steve 
Bhosustow and George Pal. Lantz 

how in Europe filming back- 
srounds for his “Woody Woodpeck- 


ev” series.” 








}Golden Biade.” 


RALPH CLARE WINS 


Studio Drivers’ Agent Heads A.F.L. 
Film Council 








Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

By a vote of 28 to 16, Ralph 
Clare won the election for presi- 
dency of the Hollywood AFL Fitm 
Council from his rival candidate, 
George Flaherty. New president is 
business agent of Studio Transpor- 
tation Drivers, Local 399. 

Other new officers, elected with- 
out opposition, are John Lehners, 
veepee; Edwin T. Hill, treasurer; 
H. O’Neil Shanks; recording secre- 
tary; and Al Erickson, Pat Somer- 
set and Clayton Thomason. 


More 2-D’s Than - 
‘Scopes at 20th; 
Not After 1955 


Although it switched com- 
pletely to CinemaScope, 20th- 
Fox’s release schedule for 1954 
shows the distrib this year still 
had in release more standard pix 
than CinemaScopers. Situation is 
expected to change in 1955. 

Chart put out by 20th indicated 
16 CinemaScope and 20 regular 
releases for 1954. Standard ver- 
sions broke down into 13 new films 
and seven reissues. Outfit recently 
acquired four new pix for stand- 
ard projection, including two 
British entries. 

According to William C. Geh- 





|ring, 20th sales exec, 1953 will see 
jthe studio make available around 


22. CinemaScopers. At the same 
time, the number of 2-D films be- 
ing taken on from outside will 
drop sharply. 

Reasoning behind 20th’s loading 
on 2-Ders in ’54 were simply that, 
CinemaScope or no CinemaScope, 
the company still needed standard 
product to serve its many custom- 
ers that hadn’t converted to 
C’Scope. Clearly, the number of 
theatres not equipped for the 
wide screen is shrinking rapidly. 

Latest 20th figures show 8,500 
installations, including 17,230 in- 
door theatres and 1,148 ozoners. 
Of the 8,500 houses equipped, 
4,541 are set to play CinemaScope 
films with single optical tracks 


only; 3,348 have stereophonic 
sound. In addition there are 535 
mixers and 76 theatres using 


singletrack magnetic sound. Since 
installations continue at the rate 
of approximately 200 a week, it’s 
now certain that 20th’s goal of 
10,000 theatres equipped by the 
end of the year will be accom- 
plished. 


DICK MAHN RETURNS 
TO RKO VICE BUSHNER 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Dick Mahn, recently let out by 
RKO in the general personnel re- 
duction, is returning to the same 
lot as director of labor relations. 
Before the firing took place he 
had been associated with the com- 
pany for 23 years. 

He takes over the post held by 
Mark Bushner, who moved out to 
become administrator of the film 
industry’s pension fund. 


Wilson in Tall Corn 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Richard Wilson returned to Uni- 
versal after an absence of a year, 
under a new producer contract. His 
first production under the new 
deal will be “Ma and Pa Kettle in 
| the Tall Corn.” 


During his previous stay on the 











'Pa Kettle at Home” and 





| UI lot Wilson produced “Ma and | 
“The | 





FOR FILM DEALa 


By MIKE KAPLAN 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

The State of Israel is making 
an active pitch here—not for the 
first time—to attract U.S. co-pro- 
duction deals. This time Israel can 
boast completely modern studio 
facilities. Additional values: 

(1) A climate like Southern Cali- 
fornia, but no smog. 

(2) Authentic Biblrcal locales. 

(3) A Mojave-like area (Negev) 
ideal for cowboy drama. 

(4) Lots of English-speaking ac- 
tors and extras. 

With the first big-scale produc- 
tion in Israel completed and about 
ready for release, Yehoshua Brand- 
statter is back in Hollywood on 
his third trip here in five years 
on the same mission. 

The just-completed film is “Hill 

24 Does Not Answer,” based on an 
incident in the Israeli war of In- 
dependence. Thorold Dickinson, 
English director who turned out 
“Next of Kin” and ‘Queen of 
Spades” and was formerly head of 
the British Film Academy, is wind- 
ing his stay in Israel after com- 
Pleting “Hill 24” with a cast of 
about 10,000. 
"As the first spectacle in Israel’s 
history, “Hill 24” is being used as 
the clinching argument for produc- 
tion at the Herzlia Studios, about 
eight niles from Tel Aviv, by 
American firms. The film would 
have cost between $750,000 and 
$1,000,000 in the U.S. In England, 
the cost would have 1un to about 
$500,000. 

Production cost of “Hill 24” in 
Israel was $200,000—almost 75°% 
less than comparable production in 
Hollywood. 

“We are now completely 
equipped,” Brandstatter declares. 
“We can handle a feature produc- 
tion from the moment it goes on 
stage through to the completion of 
release prints.” 

But No Smog 

Climatically, Israel offers the 
film-maker the same advantages as 
Southern California—but without 
the smog. Even the rainy season, 
roughly from December through 
February, corresponds to the bad 
weather period around Hollywood. 
But there are very few days 
when the sun is completely hidden, 
making possible virtually unlimited 
outdoor shooting. 

Although there is a tendency to 
think of Israel only in terms of 
Biblical films, the terrain offers a 
wide variety of location sites, The 
Wild West of the Negev (the south- 
ern part of the country) is like 
the American west and it’s rugged 
mountains are reminiscent of the 
New Mexico terrain. Elsewhere, 
the green fields of the Galilee with 
its rolling hills and the white sand 
and seashore of the Mediterranean 
coast offer considerable opportu- 
nity for backgrotinds of all kinds. 
Most important, the distances be- 
tween these varied areas are con- 
siderably shorter than in Califor- 
nia and they are easily accessible. 

English Spoken 

With the Continuing “in-gather- 
ing of the exiles” program, Israel 
has acquired thousands of English- 
speaking actors of all types from 
various countries in the world and 
they are available for any kina of 
character role. In addition, fea- 
tured performers can be found in 
the ranks of the bigger legit groups 
such as Habimah and the Chamber 
Theatre (Yossi Yadin, one of the 
bulwarks of the Chamber, was co- 
starred in the Praesens film, “Four 
in a Jeep,” a few years ago) and 
virtually all the technical help 
needed is also available. An Ameri- 
can company arriving for produc- 
tion in Israel would need to bring 
only a director, a cutter, head 
cameraman, production manager, 





chief electrician and art director. 

Laboratory facilities recently | 
completed make it possible to view | 
rushes as rapidly in Israel as if | 
the company were shooting in Hol- 
lywood. Western Electric scoring 
and dubbing facilities have been 





installed and for music the Herzlia | 
Studios can offer the services of | 
some of the finest composers and | 

(Continued on page 10) \ 


OLY LAND FOR OATER DRAMA 





Yanks Happy About Foreign 


Markets (But Superstitious); 
Mild Pique at Turkey, Burma 


+> 





L. A. FIRST RUNS UP 





Third Quarter Grosses 
Ahead of 1953 


$363,600 





Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 

First-run theatres in this. city 
grossed $3,260,700 during the third 
quarter of 1954, or $363,600 ahead 
of the corresponding period in 
1953. 

Total take for the first three 
quarters this year amounts to 
$8,442,200, an increase of $485,600 
over the same 39-week period in 
1953. First quarter this year was 
$2,616,000, an improvement of 
$265,000 over last year. Second 
quarter slumped to $2,565,500, or 
$143,900 below last year’s take. 


Forget Divorce 
Terms, Increase 


Film Supply! 


Court decrees enjoining major 
circuits from entering production, 
originally intended as a means of 
opening competition, now actually 
have a reverse effect, states Harry 
Brandt. In his capacity as president 
of N. Y.’s Independent Theatre 
Owners Assn., the circuit operator 
has asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to okay plans by National The- 
atres to finance and make pix. 
Brandt sided with National in a 
telegram to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Stanley Barnes. 


The Gotham theatreman said: 
“The motion picture exhibition in- 
dustry is presently suffering from 
a shortage of product, and rental 
terms for films are geared to a 
sellers’ market. A Tefusal to grant 
permission to National Theatres 
will actually serve to restrain trade 
whereas favorable reception of this 
petition and that of others similar- 
ly situated will do much to pro- 
mote much-needed competition in 
the production of motion pictures.” 

The petition referred to is the 
one National must present to, and 
have okayed by, the N. Y. District 
Court before embarking. on any 
production program. D. of J.’s en- 
dorsement of the plan would be 
tantamount to a green-lighting by 
the court. 

It’s ironic, of course, that indie 
exhibitors, in the first place, were 
responsible for the court orders 
barring National and other chains 
previously affiliated with the top 
film companies from _ pic-making. 
The exhibs who supported divorce- 
ment were mainly members of Al- 
lied States Assn., of which Brandt 
is not a member. 


IRVING WORMSER TO 
DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 


Irving Wormser, veteran sales 
exec at Columbia, is ankling that 








company to join the recently- 
formed Distributors Corp. of 
America, headed by Fred J. 
Schwartz. Formal confirmation of 


the switch may come this week. 

Wormser has been a member of 
Col. v.p. Abe Montague’s top sales 
cabinet, concentrating on circuit 
deals and art house licensing. He’s 
the second exec to go the DCA 
route, the first being Charles Boas- 
berg who resigned as RKO v.p. to 
become the new company’s distri- 
bution chief. Wormser wil! become 
second in command to Boasberg. 

Meanwhile, the testimonial 
luncheon for Boasberg, sponsored 
by trade associates, is shaping as 
an S.R.O. affair. Over 500 are now 
slated to aftend. 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., 
(Thurs). 


tomorrow 


4 





| 
| 
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With only Turkey and Burma 
looming as real trouble spots at 
the moment, the foreign market 
for U.S. features is currently go- 
ing through one of its most tran- 
quil and stable periods in many 
a year. This has produced a super- 
stitious it-can’t-last reaction. 

“It’s almost a letdown,” one of 
the company execs remarked jok- 
ingly. “All we seem to do right 
now is make money.” 

Within the past couple of 
months, film biz abroad has hit new 
highs. Improvement is due in part 
to the upbeat economic picture in 
many parts of the world. Speaking 
on the Coast the other day, Mo- 
tion Picture Export Assn. prexy 
Eric Johnston noted foreign re- 
turns were going up at the rate 
of 1% annually and, in 1954, would 
account for approximately 45% of 
the industry’s total revenue. 

With the British and German film 
agreements satisfactorily cleared 
up—both were continued for a 
year with a substantial remittance 
improvement in the instance of the 
British pact—no major film pacts 
are up for renegotiation until next 


spring when a new Japanese deal . 


falls due. It’s learned that, due to 
Japan’s foreign exchange situation, 
remittances from that country may 
be trimmed. The important Italian 
and French agreements have only 
recently taken effect. 
Turks Hold Back Coin 

The only problem of major pro- 
portions at the moment is in Tur- 
key from where American com- 
panies haven't received any money 
since the early part of this year. 
U. S. outfits have no exchanges in 
Turkey and sell C.O.D. to indie 
Turkish distribs. Latter in the past 
put up the dollars on delivery of 
the films. Then the Turkish na- 
tional bank issued an order that 


(Continued on page 18) 


Self-Administered Tonic 
Assures Ailied’s Future, 
Mirisch Tells Meeting 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Walter Mirisch, executive pro- 
ducer at Allied Artists, predicted 
the greatest boxoffice year for the 
company from a hopper of 37 new 
releases for the coming season. 
Mirisch was addressing national 
sales convention of AA held at the 
Bleckstone Hotel here last week. 
He said the new product repre- 
sented the company’s heaviest in- 
vestment in production and _ its 
greatést boxoffice potential yet. 
Strengthened sales staff in past two 
years is credited with making the 
new program possible. 

Allied’s pitch in the “A” market 
will include at leas* two films in 
CinemaScope and seven in Tech- 
nicolor, Mirisch Said. 

Three-day meet was attended by 
AA prexy Steve Broidy and other 
top brass including Morey R. Gold- 
stein, viceprez and general mana- 
ger; Edward Morey, v.p.; William 
F. Rodgers, who recently joined 
the company as an advisor-consul- 
tant; and John C. Flinn, director of 
advertising and publicity. 

Regional meetings were held 
during the conclave with L. E. 
Goldhammer, James Prichard and 
Harold Wirthwein, eastern, south- 
ern and western division sales 
managers, respectively, leading 
sales discussions with men in their 
territories, Franchise owners and 
Canadian and international reps 
also attended. 


1,200-Car Park Set 


Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 








New 1,200-car ozoner will soon 
be under construction for the 
Aladdin Drive-In Theatres chain: 


Company has acquired a long-term 
lease on part of the old Dominguez 
estate in Long Beach. 


Three other open-air theatres 


It’s set for the | operated in this area by Alladin are 


the Southgate, the Centinella and 
the Floral. 








PICTURE GROSSES 


VARIETY 
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LA. Sagging; Window’ Nice $65,000, 
7 Spots, Egyptian Hot 376, Beau. 
So-so 18G, ‘Star Strong 296 in 3d 


Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 
First-run pace is sagging with 
only three new bills in town, and 
one below hopes. Popscale runs 
of “The Egyptian” and “Rear Win- 





+ 


Broadway Grosses 


Estimated Total Gross 
This Week .. $713,300 


dow” are topping the city current-;  #$IMiIs Week ..... L3 

ly. Former is sighting a stout $37,- (Based on 22 theatres) : 
“Window” Last Year ..... -$739,60 

000 in four theatres. ‘Mesos. te 8 theatres) 


looks good $21,000 in two hard- 
tops a an additional $44,000 in 
fiv e ozoners despite foggy weather. 

“Beau Brummell” is “below hopes 
with so-so $18,000 in two houses. 
“Star Is Born” dominates the hold- 
overs with a solid $29,000 in third 
week of showcase stand at Pant- 
ages. 

Estimates for This Week 
State, Egyptian (UATC) (2,404; 


Star’ Giant 206, 
Balto; Jungle 96 


19. 





Baltimore, Oct. 





—* Bez 1 nan , 

Ln bh art a gogo “Star Is Born” is a giant grosser 
“Seven Brides” (M-G) (4th wk), at the Stanley here this week. Hur- 
16.000. ricane Hazel bit into Friday (15) 
$ Ritz. Iris, Loyola totals but weekend proved to be 

i. Angeles, 363: “7 048. $1- strong. “Human Jungle” is okay 
(FWC) (2. 097; 1,36¢ ath)” Stout at Keith’s. “Pushover” is pleasing 
Ep og Egyptian” | (20 Ritz aa at the Mayfair. Second week oi 
United Artists, “Malta Story” (UA) iy lhe Weamae bai 
(2d wk ae en ct bey continues big at the New. 
dr . “Human ungie Ad as : 
pl aye and Wicked” (Indie) Estimates for This Week 
(2d wk Orpheum), $7,000; remain- | Century (Loew’s-UA) (3,000; 25- 


80) — “Betrayed” (M-G) (2d wk). 


i ther units. 
a (837; 70- | Slim $6,500 after $8,500 opener. 


Rialto (Metropolitan) 
90) — “Martin Puthe?” (Indie). Cinema (Schwaber) (466; 50-$1) 
Mild $3,200. Last week, sub-run. |— “High And Dry” (U). Nice 
Orpheum, Hollywood (Metropol- | oe Pine A week, “Always Z 
itan-FWC) (2,213; 756; 70-$1.10) — e Unde wk), $2.200. 
“Rear Window” (Par) and “Terror Film Centre (Rappaport) (960; 


Fine $21,000. Last | 50-$1) — “Sabrina” (Par) (2d wk). 
week. in other units. | Socko $12,000 after $14,000 opener. 


Chinese (FWC) (1,905; $1-$1.75) Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,100; 
—*Woman’s World” (20th) (2d wk). | 35-$1) — “Sitting Bull” (UA) (2d 
Fair $13,500. Last week, $16,700. | Wk). Modest $7,500 after $10,000 


Los Angeles Paramount, Vogue, | Sppnee. 
4 Keith’s (Fruchtman) 


Four Star (ABPT-FWC (2,400; 20- 
(3.200; 885; 900; 70- $1. 25) —| 46-80) — “Human Jungle” (AA). 
“Suddenly” (UA) and “Diamond | Hypoed by p.a. of Jan Sterling for 
Wizard” (UA) (2d wk). Light $15,- nd $9,000 or near. Last week, 
000. Last week, $25,300. Four Guns To Border” (U), $5,500. 


Wilshire (FWC) (2,296; $1-$1.75)| Little (Rappaport) (310; 50-$1)— 


Ship” (Indie). 








—‘Adventures Hajji Baba” (20th) | “Man In White Suit” (U) and 
(2d wk). Slight $4,000. Last week, | “Promoter” (U). Started Sunday 
$4,600. (17). In ahead, “Golden Coach” 
Uptown (FWC) (1,715; 70-$1.10)) ‘ndie) did $1,800 in 4 days. 
—‘The Raid’ (20th) and “Gam-|} Mayfair (Hicks) (980; 20-44-70)— 
bler Natchez” (20th) (2d wk). Slim | “Pushover” (Col). Pleasing $3,800. 
$1.600. Last week, with Los An- |Last week, “Battle Of Rogue River” 
geles, Holiywood, Loyola, $23,500. ae F000. : dail hes ah 
7 . . Tilt | New ‘Frucntman) (1, . = es 
nevarner Downtown, vil tesa: | “Woman's World” (20th) (2d wk). 
965; 70-$1.10) — “Magnificent Ob- | Holding great at $11,000 after $15,- 
session” (U) and “The Cowboy” | 000, getaway. ‘ 
(Lip) (2d wk). Fair $12,000. Last! ,, Playhouse ‘Schwaber) (420; 50- 
week, $19,700. tery a Choice” (UA) (6th- 
Pantages (RKO) (2.812: $1-$2. 25) i Ww ke $3,000, same as last 
—"‘Star Is Born” (WB) | wk) Stanley (WB) (3,200; 50-$1.25) | 
Solid $29,000. Last week, $40,000. | __ cea, ‘Is Born” (WB). Rousing 
Hillstreet, Hawaii (RKO- G&S) $26, 000 or close. Last week, 
(2,752; 1,106; 60-$1.10) — “Rogue | “Bounty Hunter” (WB), $7,000. 


Cop” (M-G) and “House of Black- | 
mail’ (Indie) (3d wk). 
Last week, $10,500. 


. Town (Rappaport) (1,600; 35-80) | 
Light $7,000. | “Suddenly ” (UA) (2d wk). 
| $10, 000 after $11,; 500 opener. 








Good | 


|‘WINDOW’ BROAD 12G 


IN PORT.; ‘WORLD’ 116 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 19. 
Biz Jooms smash this round with 
most first-runs having new, strong 
product. ‘“‘Woman’s World” shapes 
socko at the Fox while “Rear Win- 
|dow” looks big at the Paramount. 
“Brigadoon” and ‘“‘Rogue Cop” also 


looms nice. “Star Is Born” is down 
sharply from its wow first week 
at Orpheum but still big for 
second. 
Estimates for This Week 

Broadway (Parker) (1,890; 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Brigadoon” (M-G). Tall 
$11,000 or near. Last week, “The 
Outeast” (Rep) and  “Roogie’s 
Bump” (Rep), $4,800. 


Guild (Indie) (400; $1)—‘Vanish- 
ing Prairie” (Disney) (3d wk). Stout 
$5,000. Lact week, $7,300. 

Fox (Evergreen) (1,536; $1-$1.25) 


—‘*‘Woman’s World” (20th). Socko 
$11,000 or close. Last week, 
“Egyptian” (20th) (5th wk), $7,700. 

Liberty (Hamrick (1,875; 75-$1) 
—‘Rogue Cop” (M-G) and “Scarlet 
Spear” (UA). Nice $8,000. Last 


week, “Karamoja” (Hail) and “Half 
Way To Hell” (Indie) (3d_ wk), 
$7,400. 

Oriental (Evergreen) (2.000; 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Egyptian” 
(m.o.). Oke $2,000 for 6th down- 
town week. Last week, “Sitting 
Bull” (20th) (2d wk), $2,000. 

Orpheum (Evergreen) (1,600; $1- 
$1.50)—“‘Star Is Born’ (WB) (2d 
wk). Off to disappointing $10,000. 
Last week, $20,000. 

Paramount (Port-Par) (3.400; 75- 
$1)—‘‘Rear Window” (Par) 


Last week, “Pushover” (Col) and | 
“Law Vs. Billy Kid” (Col), $6,500. 


Rogue Okay 106, 
Hub; Sabrina’ 176: 


Boston, Oct. 19. 


Very little excitement along the 
major first-run front this round 
with holdovers in most houses. 
Storm warnings also hurt Friday. 
“Sabrina” continues big in fourth 
week at the Astor but ‘“‘Woman’s 
World” in second week at the Met 
looms fair. ‘Black Shield of Fal- 
worth” in second at the Memorial 
shapes good. “Human Jungle,” 
scoréd strongly in first week at 
Paramount and Fenway but slipped 
on five-day holdover. One of few 
newcomers, ‘“‘Rogue Cop” at the 
Pilgrim looks okay. 

Estimates for This Week 


Astor (B&Q) (1,500; 70-$1.10)— 
“Sabrina” (Par) (4th wk). Holding 
very strong at $17,000 after $22,- 
500 last week. 

Beacon Hill (Beacon Hill) (800; 
74-$1)—“‘Vanishing Prairie” (Dis- 
iney) (5th wk). Oke $5,500 follow- 
|ing $6,200 in fourth. 








Boston (Cinerama Productions) 
(1.354; $1.20-$2.85) — “Cinerama” 
(Indie) (42d wk). Neat $18,000 


(Continued on page 20) 





*F&M) | 
(Par) | 


Hollywood Paramount 
(1.430: $1-$1.50)—‘‘Sabrina”’ 





(4th wk). Good $12,500. Last week 
$15,700. 

Warner Beverly (SW) (1,612; 90- | 
$1.50) — “Brigadoon” (M-G) (6th } 
wk). Slow $5,400. Las} week, 
$6.600. } 

Fine Arts (FWC) (631; 80-$1.50) | 
—Vanishing Prairie” (Disney) | 
(9th wk). Modest 2,200. Last 


week, $2,700. 
Warner Hollywood 


‘Star’ Wow $16,000 In 


(SW) (1,364; 


$1.20-$2.65) — “‘Cinerama” (Indie) ’ ‘ ’ 
(77th wk), Into current week Sun- L ville: World Fat 15 
day (17) after good $24,800 last 4 ia tea to 
week. ouisville, c 

} 


Downtown houses are all sharing 
in healthy business this week. 
While openings Thursday (15) were 
dampened by a downpour, box- 
office recovered readily. Mary 
|} Anderson with “Star Is _ Born,” 
'sealed at 75¢ and $1, looks like a 
great $16,000. Rialto with “‘Wom- 
an’s World” is building through | 
word--of-mouth to a big total. | 
State’s “Rogue Cop” is moderate. 

Estimates for This Week 
| Kentucky (Switow) (1,000; 50-75) 
—‘‘About Mrs. Leslie” (Par). Hefty 
$8,000 looms, 
opening day. 
It Up’ 





‘STAR’ STRONG 136, 
MPLS.; ‘WORLD’ 86 


Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 
Unique situation finds holdovers 
complete loop control and no 
Never before have local 
fresh fare. 


in 
new bills. 
patrons been without ' 
Lineup comprises “Cinerama” in| 
its 27th week; “Sabrina,” ‘Rear 
Window” and “On Waterfront” in 
their fourth rounds and “Star Is 
Born,” “Rogue Cop,” “Woman's 
World” and “Sitting Bull” in their} 
second stanzas. Abnormally cold 
continues to help trade. 
Estimates for This Week 

Century (S-W) (1,140; $1.75- 
2.65) —“Cinerama” (Indie) (27th 
wk). Booming $18,500. Last week, | 
$18,000. 

Gopher (Berger) (1,600; 65-85)— 


Last week, 
(Par) (2d wk), 


“Living 
$7,500. 

| Mary Anderson (People’s) (1,000; 
75-$1)—“‘Star Is Born” (WB). Great 
> (WB), 
Rialto 


er $5,500. 


(Fourth Avenue) (3,000; 
’ World” (20th). 
: r (B i Big $15,000. Last week, “Duel In | 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G) (2d wk). Mod-| Sun” (SRO) (reissue), $12,000. 
erate $3,500. Last week, $4,500. | State (Loew’s) (3,000: 50-75)— 
Lyric (Par) (1,000; 65-85)—"“Rear | “Rogue Cop” (M-G) and “Law vs. 
Window” (Par) (4th wk). Stout| Billy the Kid” (Col). Medium $9.,- 
$4,500. Last week, $6,000. '000. Last week, “Her 12 Men” 
Radio City (Par) (4,100; 85-$1)—|(M-G) and “Yellow 
(Continued on page 20) '(UA), $8,500. 





being hurt by rain! 


$16,000. Last week, “Bounty Hunt- | 


Tomahawk” 


Star’ Terrif $25, 000 Paces Cincy; 
Rogue’ 116, Egyptian Tall 76, 3d 


Cincinnati, Oct. 19. 
1 Frontline trade this week is bol- 
| | ee ed 
tar Is Born” 
Albee. An additional fresh entfy, 
“Rogue Cop” 
| good. “Dragonfly 
the Grand, also new, 
| “Egyptian” 
Keith’s in the third round. 
rama” 
last week’s dip due to bad weather, 
with sock takings in 18th stanza at 
the Capitol. 
Estimates for This Week 


Squadron” at 


Albee (RKO) (3.100: 90-$1.25)— 
Terrific 
Last 
okay 


“Star 


Born” (WB). 
| $25,000. Holds naturally. 
| week, “Betrayed” (M-G), 
$12,500 at 50c-90c scale. 
Capitel (Ohio Cinema 
(1,376; $1.20-$2.65) — 
(Indie) (18th wk). 
smash $25,000 or near after last 


Is 


Corp.) 


(20th) | 


by the terrific preem of} 
in the RKO flagship | 


at the Palace looms 


“Cinerama” 
Rebounding to 





and | front” 
“Hot News” (AA). Very big $12,000. | fourth week. 


| 
| 


Livestock Show Lifts K.C.; ‘World 
Lofty 136, Sabrina’ Hotsy 86, 3d 





+ 


Key City Grosses 


Estimated Total Gross 
This Week $3,018,100 
(Based on 25 cities and 225 
theatres, chiefly first runs, in- 
cluding N. Y.) 
Total Gross Same Week 
Last Year $3,357,000 
(Based on 25 cities and 232 
theatres.) 


Star Bright 306 
In Sluggish Pitt 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 

Everything here is going the way 
of “Star Is Born” at Stanley this 
week. Although hurt considerably 
Friday. (15) by pelting rainstorm, 
Judy Garland starrer bounced 
back next day and did nearly $7,- 
000, indicating it’s a blockbuster. 
Nothing is very stout elsewhere. 
“Rogue Cop” is picking the Penn 
up slightly. *Squirrel Hill has an- 
other one-week film, “Edge of Di- 
vorce.” Windup of “On the Water- 
looks strong at Harris in 
“Cinerama” is hola- 
ing steady at the Warner. 

Estimates for This Week 


Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 65-$1.25)— 











“Egyptian” (20th) (4th wk). Fading 
ifast to fair $4,500. Last week, 
| $8,400. 





| 


United Artists. 





is rated okay. | $1. 
continues very big at | Oke $18,000. Last week, $21,000. 
“Cine- | 


appears on rebound after | 80-$1)—“Sabrina” 


| Window” 


\~-— 


Harris (Harris) (2.200; 65-$1.10) 
—“‘On Waterfront” (Col) (4th wk). 
Strong at $8,000, and better than 
it Jooks since pic was out most of 
Saturday afternoon (16) for Notre 
Dame- Michigan State football 
theatre telecast. Last week, 
$11,000. 

Penn (Loew’s) (3,300; 65-85)— 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G). Doing a little 
more than recent pix here, fair 
$10,500. Last week, “Her'12 Men” 
(M-G), $9.000. 

Squirrel Hill (SW) (900; 65-85)— 
“Edge of Divorce” (Indie). Fair 
$2,500; and looks in for only one 
week. “Pickwick Papers” (indie), 


$2,100. 

Stanley (SW) (3,800; 75-$1.25)— 
“Star Is Born’ (WB). Figures to 
stay after smash $30,000 opening 
week. Fine notices but length of 
pic is brutal to turnover. Last 
week, “Duel in Jungle” (WB), 
$8,000. 

Warner (SW) (1.365; $1.25-$2.65) 

—‘‘Cinerama” (Indie) (56th wk). 
Holding very steady at $12,000, 
same as last week, 


‘Window’ Whopping 216, 
Det.; ‘World’ Fast 176, 
‘Sabrina’ Same in 2d 


Detroit, Oct. 19. 
Despite daily rains, which makes 
Detroiters suspect they’re in the 
monsoon belt, biz looks good in 
the downtowners. “Rear Window” 


shapes smash at the Palms. ‘““Wom- 
| an’s World” looms lusty at the 
“Sabrina” shapes 
strong in second session at the 
Michigan, “Star Is Born” looks 
| bright in third round at the Madi- 





son, 
Estimates for This Week 

Fox (Fox-Detroit) (5,000; $1- 

25)—“Egyptian” (20th) (5th wk). 


Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000; 
(Par) (2d wk). 
Good $17,000. Last week, $21,000. 

Palms (UD) (2,961; 80-$1)—‘‘Rear 

(Par) and “Overland 
(Indie). Smash $21,000. 
“Suddenly” (UA) and 
(UA) (2d wk), $14,- 


Pacific” 
Last week, 
“Scarlet Spar” 
000. 

Madison (UD) (1,900; $1.25-$1.50) 
“Star Is Born” (WB) (3d wk). 


| Hefty $19,000. Last week, $24,000. 


Broadway-Capitol (UD) (3,500; 
80-$1)—‘‘Human Jungle” (AA) and 
“Security Risk” (AA) (2d wk). 





| week’s $21,700, lowest of run. Biz | Bay o mild $7,000. Last week, 

| was drenched by heavy rains. | $18,5 

| Grand (RKO) (1,400; 50-90)—| ti (Wy ( ; re 

| peagontly Squedrom (AA) aerated Ariat World oth), 

| Arrow In Dust (AA). Okay | Past $17,000. Last week, “Seven 

| $6,500. Last week, “Waterfront Brides” (M-G) (4th wk), $9,500 

| (Col) (m.o.) (2d week), at 75c-$1 a ) (1.700: 80. 
scale, wast $6,000. _ ams (Balaban) (1,700; 80-$l) 

| Keith’s (Shor) (1,500; 75-$1.25—|—“Rogue Cop’ (M-G) (2d _ wk), 

500; 75-$ 

|“Egyptian” (20th) (3d wk). Big Down to fair $6,000. Last week, 
$7,000 after $9,000 second stanza. | $8,590. 

| Palace RKO) (2,600; 50-90)— Music Hall (Cinerama Produc- 

| “Rogue Cop” (M-G). Good $11,000. | tions (1,194;) $1.40-$2.65)—“Cine- 

| Last week, “Brigadoon” (M-G), at |rama” (Indie) (83d wk). Fine $18,- 

| 75-$1 scale, nice $14,000, } 000. Last week, $19,500. 


Kansas City, Oct. 19. 


American Royal annual livestock 
show is making the downtown cen- 
tre hum with activity currently, 
First-run houses are cashing in on 
strong product. Newcomers “Hu- 
man Desire” at the Missouri, “Van. 
ishing Prairie’ at four Fox Mid- 
west houses, and “Her 12 Men” at 
the Midland shape moderate to 
strong. However, the reopened Or- 
pheum with “A Woman’s World” 
looks standout with a solid total, 
“Sabrina” at the Paramount still 
is lively in third week. “Rogue 
Cop” in second Roxy week is fair- 
ish. Much-needed rains arrived 
late last week, with clear weekend 
weather spelling solid b.o. 

Estimates for This Week 


Kimo (Dickinson) (504; 85-$1)— 
“Always A Bride” (Indie) (3d wk), 





Okay $1,400. Last week, $1,500. 

Midland (Loew’s) (3.500; 50-75) 
—“Her 12 Men” (M-G) “Lone 
Gun” (UA). Fair $8,000. Last week, 
“Valley of Kings’ (M-G) and 
“Overland Pacific’ (UA), okay 
$9,000. 

Missouri (RKO) (2,650: 50-80)—~ 
“Human Desire” (Col) and “Bullet 
Is Waiting’ (Col). Strong $8,500. 
Last week, “Crossed Swords” (UA) 
and “Adventures Robin Crusoe” 
(UA), light $5,000. 

Paramount (United Par) (1,900; 
70-90) —“‘Sabrina” (Par) (3d wk), 
Hearty $8,000, to wind run. Last 
week, great $13,000 

Orpheum (Fox Midwest) (1,913; 
75-$1)—“"Woman’s World” (20th). 
House reopened after being dark 
few weeks. Despite this, lofty $13,- 
000 looms. Holds. 

Roxy (Durwood) (879: 65-85)— 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G) (2d wk). Fair 
ish $3,500. Last week, stout $6,500. 

Tower, Uptown, Fairway, Grana- 
da (Fox Midwest) (2,100: 2,043; 
700; 1,217; 65-85) — “Vanishing 
Prairie” (BV) and “Return from 
Sea”- (AA). Fine $15,000. Last 
week, “Private Hell 36” (FM) and 
“Unholy Four” (Indie), oke $11,000. 

Vegue (Golden) (550: 75-$1)— 
“Melba” (UA). Good $2,000. Holds. 
Last week, ‘‘La Ronde” (Indie) (5th 
wk), $1,200. 


Storm Bops Philly But 
‘Star’ Sockeroo $38,000: 
‘Suddenly’ Mighty 186 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19. 


Hurrieane Hazel sloughed week- 
end first-run biz, with attendance 
| near the zero mark on Friday night. 
| Stanley Warner circuit of some 12 
|outlying houses were darkened 
Friday night via power failure. 
While the storm nipped “Star Is 
Born” opening at Mastbaum, a 
mighty session is in prospect. 
“Suddenly” is rated terrific with 
round-clock preem at Trans-Lux 
rp “Hajji Baba” is good at the 
ox 








Estimates for This Week 

Areadia (S&S) (625; 80-$1.35)~ 
“Rear Window” (Par) (8th wk 
Okay $7,800. Last week, $8,500. 

Boyd (SW) (1,430; $1.25-$2.60)— 
“Cinerama”’ (Indie) (54th wk). 
Upped to big $14,000. Last week, 
$13,000. 

Fox (20th) (2.250: 99-$1.80)~ 
“Adventures Hajji Baba” (20th). 
Good $21,000. Last week, “Egyp- 
tian” (20th) (7th wk), $12,000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1,200; 65- 
$1.30)—“Rogue Cop” (M-G) (3d 
wk). Fine $10,000. Last week, 
$18,000 

Mastbeum (SW) (4,370; 75-$1.30) 
—‘‘Star Is Born” (WB). Mighty 
| $38,000 or over, Last week, “Sit- 
ting Bull” (UA) (2d wk), $7,500 in 
6 days. 

Midtown (Goldman) (1,000; 74 
$1.30) —“Beau Brummell” (M-G) 
(2d wk), Lofty $11,000. Last week, 
$19,000. 

Randolph (Goldman) (2.500: 
$1.49) —“*‘Woman’s World” (20th) 
(2d wk). 
$25,000. 

Stanley (SW) (2,900; 74-$1.30)— 
“Seven Brides” (M-G) (2d wk). 
Good $19,000. Last week, $31,000. 

Stanton (SW) (1,473; 50- 99)— 
“Jamboree” (Indie) and “Utopia® 
(Indie). Poor $4,200, and yanked. 
Last week, “Outlaw Stallion” (Coll 
and “Law Vs. Billy Kid” (Col), 
$7,000. 

TransLux (T-L) (500; 80-$1.50) 

—‘Hobson’s Choice’ .(UA) (5th 
og Okay $3,600. Last wees 


Viking (Sley) (1,000; 75-$1.30)— 
“Brigadoon” (M-G) (2d wk). Mild 
$12,000. Last week, $20,000. 

Trans-Lux World (T-L) (604; 9% 
$1.50)—“Suddenly” (UA). Terrifi¢ 
$18,000. Last week, second-runs. 





Fair $13,000. Last week, 4 
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New TV Shows Hit Chi; ‘Star’ High 
736, Betrayed Big 246, ‘Bull Boffo 


206.’ Woman's World Trim 226, 3d 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 


First fall weather and new tv 
shows sloughed what was heading 
for a bullish weekend. However, 
there are some very strong spots 
despite a surplus of holdovers and 
longruns. Bonanza this session is 
“Star Is Born,” rising to a very 
lofty $73,000, but .rated not quite 
up to hopes at the Chicago. 

Of other new bills, “Betrayed” 
at McVickers looks fancy $24,000. 
“Sitting Bull” at the Grand is sock 
$20,000. United Artists is getting 
trim $17,000 for combo of “Three 
Hours to Kill” and “Black Dako- 
tas.’ World looks to collect $3,300 
for “One Summer of Happiness” 
and “Annapurna,” not bad for pair 
of reissues. 

“Rogue Cop” in second round 
shapes lively at the Loop, while 
“Human Jungle” continues hot 
stuff at Roosevelt in first hold- 
over week. 

Third frame of ‘‘Woman’s World” 
is fancy at Oriental. “On Water- 


front” looks lofty again at the 
Woods. _Surf sees another good | 
take in the third with “High and 
Dry.” 


Estimates for This Week 


Chicago (B&K) (3,900; 98-$1.50) | 


— ‘Star Is Born” (WB). Starting 
at very tall $73,000, with stage- 
shows suspended for duration of 
run. Last week, “Sabrina” (Par) 
with MeGuire’ Sisters topping 
vaude (3d wk), big $62,000. 
Grand (Nomikos) (1,200; 98-$1.25) 
—‘'Sitting Bull” (UA). Shooting 
for fast $20,000. Last week, “‘Push- 


over” (Col) and “Bullet Is Wait- 
ing” (Col) (3d wk), $6,000. 


Loop (Telem’t) (606; 90-$1.25)— 


“Rogue Cop” (M-G) (2d wk), Okay | 


last. week's fani, |(Tues.). Last week, “Duel in Sun” 


$10,000 after 
$15,000. 

MecVickers (JL&S) (2,200; 65- 
$1.25)—*Betrayed” (M-G). Stout 
$24,000. Last week, “Brigadoon” 
(M-G) (4th wk), $11,000. 

Monroe (Indie) (1,000; 65-87)— 
“Crossed Swords” (UA) (2d wk). 
Slight $4,500. Last week, nice 
$9,000. 

Oriental (Indie) (3,400; 98-$1.25) 
—*Woman’s World” (20th) (3d wk). 
ria $25,000 after $22,000 last 
week. 


Palace (Eitel) (1,484; $1.25-$3.40) 


—‘Cinerama” (Indie) (64th wk). 
vine $29,500 after $30,500 last 
week. 


Roosevelt (B&K) (1,400; 65-98)— 
“Human Jungle” (AA) and “Raid” 
(20th) (2d wk). Bangup $16,500. 
Last week, $26,000. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2,700; 98- 
$1.50)—“The Egyptian” (20th) (4th 
wk). Down to $22,000. Last week, 
$28,000. 

Surf (H&E Balaban) (685: 95)— 
“Hight and Dry” (U) (3d wk). Hep 
with $3,500. Last week, $5,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 65- 
98\—“‘Three Hours to Kill” (Col) 
and “Black Dakotas” (Col) 
Okay $17,000. Last week, “Gone 
With Wind” (M-G) (reissue) (6th 
wk). lively $10,000. 

Woods (Essaness) (1,198: 98- 
$1.25)—“On Waterfront” (Col) (3d 
pe Solid $37,000. Last week, $38,- 


‘Star’ Lustrous $25,000, 
Buff.; ‘World’ Lusty 156 


Buffalo, Oct. 19. 
m Biz is very good this round, with 
Star Is Born” smash at the Cen- 
ter to pace the city. Also doing 
nicely is “‘Woman’s World” at the 
Buffalo. “Hajji Baba” is rated good 
at Century while “Private Hell 36” 
looms okay at Paramount. 
Estimates for This Week 
- Buffalo (Loew’s (3,000; 50-80)— 
Woman’s World” (20th). Pleasing 





$15 000. Last week, “Rogue Cop” 
‘(M-G) and “Captain Kidd, Slave | 
Girl” (UA), $18,000, 


,._/aramount (Par) (3,000; 50-80)— 
Private Hell 36” (FM) and “Cog” 


(CA). Okay $11,500. Last week, 
Sabrina” (Par) and “‘Roogies 
ump (Rep) (3d wk-5 = days), 


$9.000. 

,. Center (Par) (2,000; 50-$1.25)— 
Star Is Born” (WB). Smash $25.- 
000 Last week, “Angel and Bad 
Man” (Rep) and “Quiet Man” 
(Rep) (reissues), $8,500. 
«Lafayette (Basil) (3,000; 50-80)— 


~nholy Four” (Lip) and “Silent 
taiders” (Lip), Mild $8,000. Last 
week, “Bullet Is Waiting” (Col) 


and “Terror Ship” (Lip), $6,500. 

C entury (Buhawk) (3,000; 50-80) 
— Adventures Hajji Baba” (20th). 
Good $11,000 or near. Last week, 
_Weak and Wicked” (AA) and 

The Desperado” (AA), $12,500. 


+ 





Estimates Are Net 


Film gross estimates as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net; i. e., 
without usual tax. Distrib- 
utors share on net take, when 
playing percentage, hence the 
estimated figures are net in- 
come. 

The parenthetic admission 
prices, however, as indicated, 
include the U. S. amusement 
tax. 


Brigadoon Boff 








St. Louis, Oct. 19. 
“Brigadoon” shapes’ as_ best 
grosser here this frame, and biz 


points to a holdover at Loew’s. 
“Woman’s World” shapes big in 
first holdover round at the St. 
Louis. “Mr. Hulot’s Holiday” is do- 
ing very well day-dating in two 
arty houses. “‘Valley of Kings” is 
rated fine at Orpheum. Cooler 
weather is perking trade all along 
the line. « 


Estimates for This Week 


Ambassador (Indie) (1,400; $1.20- 
$2.40)—“‘Cinerama” (Indie) (38th 
wk). Nice $14,000 after last week’s 
$15,000. 

Fox (F&M) (5,000; 50-75)—“Duel 
in Jungle’ (WB) and “Bounty 
Hunter” (WB). Opened today 


(SRO) (reissue), mild $13,000. 


Loew’s (Loew’s) (3,172; 75-$1)— 
“Brigadoon” (M-G). Socko $22,000. 
Last week, “Man with Million” 
(UA) and “Mad Magician” (Col), 
$8,500. 

Orpheum (Loew’s) (1,700; 50-75) 
— ‘Valley of Kings” (M-G) and 
“Yellow Tomahawk” (UA). Fine 
$10,000. Last week, “Battleground” 
(M-G) and “Asphalt Jungle” (M-G) 
(reissues), $5,500. 

Pageant (St. L. Amus.) (1,000: 
82)—“Stage Doocr”’ (RKO) (reissue). 
Good $3,500. Last week, “Victory 
at Sea” (UA), $3,000. 


Richmond (St. L. Amus.) (400; 
82)—"‘Mr. Hulot’s Holiday” (GBD). 
Okay $2,500. Last week, “High and 
Dry” (U) (2d wk), $2,000. 

St. Louis (St. L. Amus.) (4,000: 
50-75) —‘‘Woman’s World” (20th) 
(2d wk). Big $11,000 after $16,000 
initial stanza. 

Shady Oak (St. L. Amus.) (800; 
82)—“‘Mr. Hulot’s Holiday” (GBD). 
Fast $3,500. Last week, “High and 
Dry” (U) (2d wk), $3,000. 





Hazel Misses Prov. But 
Slows Biz; ‘World’ Big 
106, Brando Hot 186, 2d 


Providence, Oct. 19. 

Although Hurricane Hazel missed 
Providence, she still caused a tre- 
mendous amount of work and 
anxiety in preparing for the ex- 
pected blow. Strand, most severely 
hit by Hurricane Carol, closed up 
Friday and removed all recently 
installed orchestra seats and rugs 
to higher levels. All day Saturday 
was used to reinstall them so as 
to reopen Sunday. Loew's State is 
still leading with second session 
of “On Waterfront.” Majestic is 
comparably as big with ‘“‘Woman’s 
World,” in second week. RKO 
Albee with “Bounty Hunter” looms 
nice. 

Estimates for This Week 

Albee (RKO) (2,200; 50-75) — 
“Bounty Hunter” (WB) and “Riders 
to Stars” (UA). Swell $9,000 in 8 
days. Last week, “Naked Alibi” 
(U) and “Black Horse Canyon” (U), 
$7,000. 

Majestic (Fay) (2,200: 70-90) — 
“Woman’s World” (20th) (2d wk). 
Big $10,000 after sock $12,500 in 
first. 

State (Loews) 
“On Waterfront” (Col) (2d wk). 
Hot $18,000. First sesh was terrif 
$21,000. 

Strand (Silverman) (2,200; 50-75) 
—‘‘Sabrina” (Par). Opened Monday 





(18). Last week, “About Mrs. 
Leslie” (Par), caught $5,000 in: 5 
i days. 





‘Sabrina’ Sturdy 14G, 
Indpls.; ‘Shanghai’ 6G 


Indianapolis, Oct. 19. 
Firstrun biz generally is still in 
doldrums here, several days of 





$22,000, St. Louis 


(3,200; 70-95) —| 


rainy weather ‘being partly to 
| blame. One bright spot in picture 
is “Sabrina,” which is going great 
at the Circle and will hold. “Gam- 
bler From Natchez” at the Indiana 
is dull. Shanghai Story looks good 
at Lyric. 
Estimates for This Week 

Circle (C-D) (2,800; 50-80)—“Sa- 
brina” (Par). Solid $14,000. Last 
week, “Tanganyika” (U) and “Dawn 
at Socorro” (U), $7,500. 

Indiana (C-D) (3,200; 50-80)— 
“Gambler Natchez” (20th) and “Re- 
turn from Sea” (AA). 


Michigan State football telecast 
Saturday afternoon. Last week, 
“Woman’s World” (20th), $12,000. 


quered” (Indie). Thin $6,500. Last 
week, “Her 12 Men” (M-G) and 
“Riders to Sea’ (Indie), only $5,- 
000; pulled after 6 days. 

Lyric (C-D) (1,600; 35-70)— 
“Shanghai Story” (Rep) and 
“Tobor the Great” (Rep). 
$6,000 or near, with Roy Price and 





Sunday only at $1.25 scale. 
week, “Hell Raiders of Deep” 


(IFE), $6,500, same 
Hank Snow onstage Sunday only. 


‘Star’ Great 386, 





Washington, Oct. 19. 

Hurricane Hazel just about killed 
all Friday biz at downtown theatres 
since Government workers were 
excused early. As a result, trade 
is sagging in current week despite 
the box office pick up Saturday. 
Hurt most by Hazel was “Briga- 
doon”, the 3,400-seat Capitol re- 
porting Friday biz being “dead.” 
Least affected were the Warner 
where “‘Cinerama” continues strong 
in its 50th week and Keith’s where 
“Caine Mutiny” has hung up a new 
longrun house record. “Star Is 
Born,” of course, is standout new 
pic, with terrific total, day-dating 
the Ambassador and Metropolitan. 

Estimates for This Week 

Ambassador (SW) (1,800; 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Star Is Born” (WB). Looks 
to get huge $18,000. 
course. 


“Brigadoon” (M-G) (2d wk). Tap- 
ered down to good $19,000. Last 
week, $26,500. 

Columbia (Loew's) (1,174; 60-80) 
—‘Rogue -Cop” (M-G). Fat $9,000. 
Last week, “Her 12 Men” (M-G), 


$5,500. 
Dupont (Lopert) (372; 65-$1)— 
(8th 


“Vanishing Prairie’ (Disney) 
wk). Falling to oke $3,500 after 
$4,000 last stanza. - 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,939; 75-$1.25)— 
“Caine Mutiny” (Col) (15th wk). 
Okay $6,000. Last week, $6,500. 
Stays for another week, and a new 
longrun house record. 

Metropolitan (SW) (1,200; 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Star Is Born” (WB). Giant 
$20,000. Last week, “Human Jun- 
gle” (AA), $10,000. 

Palace (Loew’s) (2,370; 70-95)— 
“Woman’s World” (20th) (2d wk). 
Solid $15,000 after $21,000 in open- 
er. Stays. 

Playhouse (Lopert) (435; 55-$1)— 
“Rear Window” (Par) (7th wk). Big 
$7,000 after $7,500 previous week. 
Stays on indef. 

Warner (SW) (1,300; $1.20-$2.40) 
‘Cinerama” (Indie) (50th wk). 
Off only because of Hazel but still 
big at $14,500. Last week, $16,000. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (600; 70-$1)— 
“On Waterfront” (Col) (5th wk). 
Fancy $9,000. Last week, $10,500. 


Heat Wilts Frisco Biz; 
‘Streets’ Fine $11,000, 
‘Hell’ 12G, ‘Star’ 196 


San Francisce, Oct. 19. 
With last Thursday the hottest 











blamed for the way trade sloughed 


off, However, it came back some-| First 
sizable 


|what Friday, 
;}conventions in 


with three 
town helping to 
bolster trade. Navy personnel in 
the city also is aiding. “Down 
Three Dark Streets,” one of few 


stageshow replacing second feature | 
Last | 


'B'way Lights Up; ‘Star’ Radiant 1616 
At 2, ‘Christmas’ Sock 1726, ‘Hansel 
Hefty 406, ‘Mathias -Vaude Sturdy 236 





| arm 


Launching of both “White 
Christmas” and “Star Is Born” the 
same week is giving Broadway 
first-run business a real shot in the 
this stanza. However, many 


| spots suffered from a return of hot 


Dull $7,000, | 
with time out for Notre Dame-| 


weather while Hurricane Hazel 
sloughed trade on Friday (15), 
making most returns as low that 
day as the normally slow Thursday. 
Smart pickup Saturday and Sun- 


|day was a plus factor. 


Loew’s (Loew’s) (2,427; 50-80)— | 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G) and “Uncon- | 


‘and Sunday, 


Good } 


(IFE) and “Girls Marked Danger’ | 


setup with | Judy Garland-James Mason starrer 


|cludes money from Monday ] 
preem in both cases. The Victoria | 


D.C; Rogue’ 9G 


| 





| 
} 


“Christmas,” first VistaVision 
production, with stageshow is soar- 
ing to a terrific $172,000 in its 
first week at the Music Hall, with 
a longrun apparent. Long lines 
and holdouts were seen Saturday 
The Hall naturally 
was hard hit by the Friday storm, 
which ehopped off $4,000 or $5,000. 
Despite this, it will be one of the 
biggest non-holiday opening weeks 
at the house. 

“Star,” day-dating at the Para- 
mount and Victoria, is racking up 
a huge $161,000 for the two houses. 


landed $115,000 at the Par, a new 
record for a straight-filmer there. 
The Vic, with much smaller seat- 
ing-capacity, registered a _ sock 
$46,000 on initial round. This + 
(11) 


found it difficult to get much turn- 
over because of length of picture. 
“Hansel and Gretel’’ soared to a 
terric $40,000 in opening round 
ended Saturday (16) night at the 
reopened Broadway Theatre. Pic 
did a landoffice business over the 
weekend, with the kiddies natural- 
ly swamping house. “Bob Mathias 
Story” and vaude is heading for a 
good $23,000 at the Palace. 
“Woman’s World” finished its 
third session at the Roxy with a 
fine $45,000. ‘Barefoot Contessa” 


|dipped sharply, but still looks to 


| 





It holds of | 
Capitol (Loew's) (3,434; 75-95)— | okay fashion with $19,000 likely in 


after $14,500 opener. Stays a} 
| third. 
Guild (Guild) (450; $1-$1.80)—)| 


day here in a decade, the heat was | 


| wk). 


get a smart $46,000 in third round 
at the Capitol. 

“Sabrina” also was off but still 
very big with $35,000 for fourth 
stanza at the Criterion. It opened 
its fifth week today. “Hajji Baba” 
looks okay $9,500 at the Globe in 
second session. “Suddenly” tum- 
bled in second week with $24,000 
probable at the Mayfair, still lively. 

“Rear Window” continues in 
lith round ending today at the 
Rivoli. “Carmen Jones” now is 
due in Oct. 29. “On Waterfront” 
still is fancy with $30,000 for 12th 
week at the Astor, not far from the 
llth stanza. 

Estimates for This Week 

Astor (City Inv.) (1,300; 50- 
1.75)—“On Waterfront” (Col) (13th 
The 12th round ended last 
night (Tues.) was great $30,009, 
after $31,500 in llth week, over 
hopes. Due to stay on until end of 
year at present gait. 

Baronet (Reade) (430; 90-$1.55)— 
“Hamlet” (U) (reissue) (3d wk). This 
session winding tomorrow (Thurs.) 
looks to hold at fine $3,600 same 
as second week. Holding a fourth 
round. 

Capitol (Loew's) (4,820; 85-$2.20) 
—‘“Barefoot Contessa” (UA) (3d 
wk). Third stanza ending today 
(Wed.) looks to hit smash $46,000 
after $66,000 for second week. 
Stays on. 

Criterion (Moss) (1,700; 85-$2.39) 


— “Sabrina” (Par) tSth wk). 
Fourth round ended last night 
(Tues.) held with dandy $35,000 
after $49,500 in third. Continues 


indef. 

Fine Arts (Davis) (468; 90-$1.80) 
—‘‘Vanishing Prairie’ (Disney) 
(10th wk). Ninth frame ended 
Sunday (17) held with fancy $6,700 
after $7,400 for eighth week. Stays 
on, with “The Detective’ (Col) 
opening Nov. 1. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,500; 70- 
$1.50)—‘‘Adventures - Hajji Baba” 
(20th) (2d wk). First holdover 
stanza ending tomorrow (Thurs.) 
looks to continue okay at $9,500 





|*Martin Luther” (Indie). (2d run). 


new entries currently, looms best | 


;newie with good takings at the 
| United Artists. “Private Hell” 
rated quiet at Paramount. “Star Is 
Born,” “Woman's World” 


is | 


and | $40,000, 


| $1.80)—“‘ Yellow 


tial holdover session ending today 
(Wed.) will hold with around lively 
$24,000 after $37,500 opening week. 
Stays on. 

Normandie (Trans-Lux) (592; 95- 
Balloon” (Indie) 
(2a wk-4 days). Initial stanza 
ended Monday (18) hit lightweight 
$3,000. In ahead, “Africa Adven- 
ture” (RKO) (2d wk), $3,700. “Run- 
away Bus” (Indie) opens Saturday 
(23) 


Palace (RKO) (1,700; 50-$1.60)— 
“Bob Mathias Story” (AA) and 
vaude. Week ending tomorrow 
(Thurs.) is headed for good $23,000 


or near. Last week, ‘Sleeping 
Tiger” (Indie) and vaude, $26,000. 
Paramount (ABC-Par) (3,664; $1- 


$2)—“‘Star Is Born” (WB) (2d wk). 
First week ended Monday (18) hit 
huge $115,000 including money 
from preem Monday (11) night, 
new record here for straight-film 
bill. Looks in for longrun, with 
rave reviews helping. The old’ 
high was made by “Eddie Cantor 
Story” (WB) on a holiday week late 
in December last year. 

Paris (Pathe Cinema) (568; 90- 
$1.80\—“‘Bread, Love and Dreams” 
(Indie) 5th wk). Fourth round 
ended Sunday (17) was trim $13,000 
after $14,000 for third week. 

Rivoli (UAT) (2,092; 85-$2)— 
“Rear Window” (Par) (11th wk). 
Current frame ending today (Wed). 
likely will hold around $19,000, 
fine, after $27,600 in 10th week, 
way over expectancy. Stays until 
Oct. 29 when “Carmen Jones” 
(20th) opens here. 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 
fellers) (6,200; 95-$2.75)—‘‘White 
Christmas” (Par) first VistaVision 
pic, with new stageshow. Soaring 
to terrific $172,000 in initial- round 
ending today (Wed.), one ofelargest 
non-holiday opening weeks here. 
This coin is especially big for sea- 
son of year and regular scale. 
Looks in for longrun. In ahead, 
“Brigadoon” (M-G) and stageshow 
(4th wk), $150,000, big pickup from 
third round, holidays helping. 

Roxy (Nat'l. Th.) (5,717; 65-$2.40) 
—‘*Woman’s World” (20th) (4th- 
final wk). Third week ended Mon- 
day (18) was nice $45,000 after 
$57,000 for second week. ‘Black 
Widow” (20th) opens Oct. 27. 

State (Loew's) (3,450; 78-$1.75)— 
“Beau Brummell” (M-G). Opens to- 
day (Wed.). In ahead, “Black Shield 
of Falworth” (U) (2d wk), mild 
$12,500 after $20,000 opening week. 

Sutton (R&B) (561; 90-$1.50)— 
“High and Dry” (U) (8th wk). Sev- 
enth frame ended Monday (18) was 
trim $7,800 after $8,500 in sixth 
week. Stays on. 

Trans-Lux 60th St. 
$1-$1.50) “Little 
(UA) (8th wk). Seventh week 
ended last night (Tues.) was fast 
$5,700 after $7,600 for sixth round. 

Trans-Lux 52nd St. (T-L) (540; 
$1-$1.50)—“Lili” (M-G) (85th wk). 
The 84th week ended Monday (18) 
held at big $5,500 after $5,600 for 
83d session. 

Victoria (City Inv.) (1,060; $1-$2) 
—‘Star Is Born” (WB) (2d wk). 
Soaring to smash $46,000 in first 
stanza ended Monday (18) night 
including preem Monday (11) night 
coin. Does not top old high of 
“Joan of Arc’ (RKO) but one of 
biggest in recent years at house. 
Gets in six shows daily on week- 


(T-L) (453; 
Kidnappers” 





days which is a real handicap for 
this comparatively small house. 

Warner (Cinerama Prod.) (1,600; 
$1.20-$3.30) — “Cinerama” (Indie) 
(72d wk). The 7lst round ended 
Saturday (16) was wow $41,000 
|after $41,300 in 70th week. Stays 
on. Storm cost over $1,000 in last 
Friday biz. 


‘Star’ Sturdy $29,000, 
Cleve.; ‘World’ Hep 166 


Cleveland, Oct. 19. 
“Star Is Born” is proving one of 
Allen’s better grossers, doing solid, 
| aggressive biz during a rainy stanza 








week ending tomorrow, Which hit most houses. “Woman's 
(Thurs.) looks to hit big $10,000,| World” at Palace got off fast 
Holding, natch! In _ head, “Hu- | enough to rate a holdover, but 
lot's Holiday” (GBD) (9th wk-4/ “Beau Brummell” at State looks 


days), $3,500 after $7,000 for eighth 
full week. 

Broadway (Myerberg) (1,900; 74- 
$1.50)\—“‘Hansel and Gretel” (My- 
erberg (2d wk). Opening week 
finished Saturday (16) hit terrific 


including $14,000 from | 


| just good. 

Estimates for This Week 
Allen (S-W) (3,000; 90-$1.25) — 
| “Star is Born” (WB). Swell $29,000. 
| Last week, “Duel in Jungle” (WB), 
| $9,300. 


Hipp (Telem’t) (3,700; 60-90) — 


|“Brigadoon” look nice on hold-| benefit preem Sunday (10) when) ‘3 Hours to Kill” (Col) and “Black 


overs. . 
Estimates for This Week 


| house was scaled from $2 to $25. 
| Opening week was regarded as 


Dakotas” (Col). Mild $10,000. Last 


| week, “Black Shield Falworth” 


Golden Gate (RKO) (2,859; 80-| amazing for this out-of-way house | (U), $12,000. 


$1)—“Bounty Hunter” (WB) and 
“Security Risk’’ (AA).- So-so $12,- 
' (Continued on page 20) 








reopening for run of puppet pic. 
Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 79-$1.80) 
‘Suddenly’ (UA) (2d wk). Ini- 


| Lower Mall (Community) (585; 
, 60-90) “Vanishing Prairie” 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HOLLYWOOD FEEDING TV SPECIAL CLIPS; 
IT’S RADIO DISK-JOCK STUFF ANEW 


A relatively new type of Holly-+ 


hand holding has 
caught on nationally and to the 
evident satisfaction of the film 
companies and tv. As the distribu- 
tors serviced radio with taped 
“interviews” to be spun by disk 
jockeys, they're now sending out 
specially designed clips for airing 
by tv outlets across the nation. 

Paramount has prepared two 
“open end” briefies of five minutes 
each, in which Bing Crosby on one 
and Rosemary Clooney on_ the 
other make with the ya-ta-ta. The 
pix are prepared for split-screen 
presentation and scripts are pro- 
vided the telecasters. The cues are 
clear; as, say, Crosby pauses in 
his comments, the interviewer gets 
in a question and then turns to 
Crosby who thereupon picks up the 
conversation. 

The tv boys so far have shown 
wide acceptance of the idea, to 
the extent that many indie sta- 
tions are actually advertising the 
canned pic footage as part of their 
programming. Par, of course, bene- 
fits via the plugs for new product 
which Crosby, Clooney, et al., 
underline. 

Par has been at work on the 
bally for some time. First big tv 
response came with a clip from 
“Living It Up,” Dean Martin-Jerry 
Lewis comedy. It was strictly an 
excerpt from the film and made a 
neat trailer for the theatrical ex- 
hibition. The brief footage, how- 
ever, also provided laugh material 
and a change of pace for the tv 
show. <2 

Film company has reached the 
point where 50 to 60 clips are in 
use constantly, for a variety of 
films. They run two and a half to 
four migutes each. 

Total of 200 were used for ‘“‘Rear 
Window.” Two different short pic 
strips were sent out to the tv-ers, 
one showing Grace Kelly and James 
Stewart in a scene from the Alfred 
Hitcheock production and the other 
focusing on the same couple plus 
Thelma Ritter. 

Par used a new gimmick with 
“Sabrina.” In addition to two clips 
from this, the company also “pro- 
duced” another which covered the 
N. Y. and L. A. preems of the film. 
Four briefies have been prepared 
for ‘““‘White Christmas.” 

This largely represents a free 
ride on the air waves of publicity 
for Par. There are aiso instances 
where a tv station projects the 
clips as part of a time-buying pro- 
gram by theatremen licensing the 
Par pix. 

Par deals with local stations 
through either theatremen or the 
company’s own exploitation men 
in the field. Variety shows and 
tv’s adaptations of radio’s platter 
pilot sessions are the most frequent 
users of the clips from pix. Also 
giving them a whirl in some areas 
are commentators and newscasters. 


wood-television 








Legit Interest 


Centinued from page 5 








and talent exec, is looking at 
scripts. 
Several of the film companies 


are frankly looking around for 
for pre-production deals on plays. 
Under that arrangement the film- 
ery doesn’t automatically acquire 
the screen rights, but in backing 
the offering is an advantageous 
position when it comes to the bid- 
ding. New angle is that some 
film outfits are scouting pre-pro- 
duction deals on  promising-look- 
ing legit projects even if there 
isn’t any immediate prospect for 
bringing them to the screen. 

Play deals, as a rule, involve 
the tying up of the screen rights 
for a given minimum sum. If 
the play turns out to be a hit, the 
price goes up to a given maximum. 
Unusual] case is Metro’s ownership 
of “The Tender Trap.” Company 
has a pre-production deal and also 
acquired the screen rights to the 
comedy, 

One problem Hollywood runs 
into in playing the legit market is 
that it stays away from 


is apt to tackle. Another is the 
production code. Metro, for in- 
stance, took an expensive option 
on “Tea and Sympathy,” the pro- 
viso being that author Robert An- 
derson come up with a 
play acceptable to the Breen of- 
fice. 





+ 





FLAHERTY AWARD JURY 


Contest Is For ‘Factual’ 
Only—CCNY Auspices 


Continued from page 4 





Films 











stations have gone off the air, and 
nearly 100 holders of construction 
permits have surrendered before 
ever going on the air, for the sim- 
ple reason that there was not suf- 
ficient advertising revenue to sup- 
port their tv operation. Most of 
these stations, and additional hun- 
dreds in channels that are going 
begging from coast to coast, could 
enjoy profitable operation if they 
had the supplementary revenue of 


College of the City of N.Y. has 
opened its sixth annual competi- 
tion for the Robert J. Flaherty 
award, named in honor of the late 
documentary pic pioneer. “Con- 
quest of Everest” copped the top 
citation last year. 

Competition is open to al] fact- 
ual films, which will be considered 
on the basis of “creative achieve- 
ments.” Judges include Richard 
Griffith, curator of the Museum of a subscription system. 

Modern Art film library; Amos Vo- There is real irony in this (the- 
gel, director of Cinema 16; Cecile | atre) committee’s request for help 
Starr, of the Saturday Review; | from all groups in favor of preserv- 
Joseph Noble, Film Counselors, | jing free home tv. 
Inc.; Bosley Crowther, N.Y. Times; | tors have fought tv every inch of 
Otis Guernsey, Jr., N. Y. Herald | the way. They have openly threat- 





Tribune; Archer Winsten, N. Y.| ened picture producers with re- 
Post, and Arthur Knight, film | prisals if they released films to 
critic of the Saturday Review. television. Theatre Owners of 





America has openly proposed that 
theatres band together and secure 
exclusive rights to great entertuin- 
ment so that they might embalm 
television in the movie houses, and 
keep great entertainment frem 
home tv. These theater owners 
now weep crocodile tears for free 
home tv, of which a Theatre Own- 
ers of America brochure said: ‘The 
American people will not for long 
throw away their leisure time 
watching stupid television  pro- 
grams because they happen to be 
free.’ 

“Subscription tv will, in my opin- 
ion, be the greatest boon to the en- 
tertainment industry that technical 
progress has yet produced. The 
boxoffice in thirty million homes 
will create the greatest demand 
for quality entertainment the world 
has ever seen, and provide fantastic 
new employment’ opportunities for 
actors, writers, producers and al- 
most everybody else connected 
with the entertainment industry.” 


Goldenson Notes Best 
Fiscal Showing Since 
Paramount’s Divorce 


American Broadcasting - Para- 
mount Theatres’ net operating 
profit for the third quarter of 1954 
soared 459 over the same period 
last year, amounting to $1,373,000 
compared with $946,000. Leonard 
Goldenson, AB-PT president, dis- 
closed in N.Y. yesterday (Tues.). 
The profit was equal to 3lc per 
share, compared with 20c in 1953. 

In a letter to stockholders, ac- 
companying regular dividend 
checks, the chief exec described 
the new period as best for the 
theatre end of the corporation 
since the divorcement from Para- 
mount Pictures on Jan. 1, 1950. 
The earnings gain, he said, was 
made despite heavy depreciation 
charges for installation of new 
equipment and a loss sustained by 
the broadcasting division. 

Net operating profit for the nine 
months of this year was listed af? 
$3,127,000, or 68 per common | 
share, compared with $3,182,000, 
or 7lc per share, in 1953. Net cap- 
ital gains for the three quarters of 
the current year amounted to $86,- 
000, against $4,377,000 last year. 
Latter figure was reached prima- 
rily via the sale of WBKB, Chicago. 


Actors Overstressed in Studio Publicity 





Robert Shapiro to Studios 

Robert K. Shapiro, managing di- 
rector of the Paramount Theatre, 
N. Y., Coasted over the past week- 
end to onceover new product. 

Exec said he’ll visit every studio 
before lining up programming for 
Par. Set to follow “A-Star Is 
Born” at the house is .Warner’s 
“Battle Cry.” 








Shelley Winters Argues Writers ‘onl Directors Ought 
To Get Bigger Share of Ballyhoo 


Hollywood, Oct. 20. 

Hollywood has overlooked an im- 
portant exploitation possibility, 
and the attendant better grosses, 


look forward to the next picture 
written by — I can’t think of any- 
one at the moment. And if I can’t, 
and I’m in the business, you can 





; ; contro- | 
versial subjects such as the stage | 


screen- | 


depend on it that the public doesn’t 
have any idea who writes the pic- 
tures.” 

“The same thing holds true for 
directors. There are some excep- 
tions in the case of writer-directors 
or producer-director-writers. You 
know. People like William Wyler, 
Billy Wilder or Joe Mankiewicz. 
But generally speaking, people 
| ignore the direction credit. If we 
could make them appreciate a di- 
rector’s work, they’d follow him. 
Maybe not as much as they follow 
stars — but they would be more 
interested in seeing his pictures 
if he were well publicized.” 

A case in point, Miss Winters 
believes, is Charles Laughton who 
directed “Night of the Hunter,” 
which she recently finished, co- 
starring with Robert Mitchum. 

“This was Laughton’s first job 
|as a film director,” the actress em- 
| phasizes. “I think he did a wonder- 
ful job. If that job can be well 
publicized, we can create a follow- 
ing for Charles Laughton as a di- 
rector that might even match his 
following as an actor.” 

“I think the Screen Writers 
Guild and the Screen Directors 
/Guild might consider this as proj- 
;eets for next year — along with 
their usual work on wages and 
working conditions. I don’t suppose 
it could be written into a contract 
— but a little education wouldn't 
shouldn’t they | hurt.” 


by forcing actors and actresses to 
hog the spotlight, according to 
actress Shelley Winters. And if the 
publicity departments begin an all- 
out effort to popularize other key 
production personnel — particular- 
ly writers and directors — every 
new production will have addition- 
al plus factors on which to peg 
a profitable campaign. 

“Everybody knows that an actor 
|or an actress is no better than his 
or her material,’ says the blonde 
actress. “But nothing has been 
done to build fans for the people 
who create the material and 
|thereby create a potentially larger 
audience for every picture.” 

Miss Winters, who recently | 
entered production herself as star 
|and co-producer of “That’s My 
| Baby” in England, hopes to launch 
jan exploitation program of this 
type on her feature’ productions. 
Such a campaign would be based 
va the idea of hinging a large 
amount of press copy on the writer | 
,}and the director as well as on the 
star. 
| “In the theatre and in the book | 
|publishing field,"’ Miss Winters 
| points out, “people have been edu- 
; cated to look for the author’s name 
| and writers have fans just as actors 
do. People wait for the next Erle 
Stanley Gardner or Ellery Queen 
|book or the next Tennessee Wil- 
liams play. Why 




















Movie exhibi- | 


and Victoria Theatres, of Judy 
front marquees 


the Messrs. Charles Einfeld 


public) and John C. Flinn Jr. 
around the country. 


as briefly supposed, the end-all 


ballyhoo two or three years ago, 
prevented any extensive use of 


tionally bally-high. 


Picture Biz at Bally-High 


By ABEL GREEN 
The picture business is really steamrollering and parlaying its 
repetitive boxoffice successes with some slick showmanship bally- 
hoo. It’s manifested on all fronts, and perhaps most. vividly of 
late with the sundry Broadway premieres which hit a climax with 
the all-out glamour pitch for the twin-openings at the Paramount 


Garland’s “Star Is Born.” 


The Brandt theatres, in the Times Square belt, devoted their 
to ‘tungsten display 
and “one of the greatest motion picture successes’—an unusual 
manifestation of noblesse oblige. 

This has been part of a pyramiding exploitation pitch in which 
(20th-Fox), 
mount), Paul N. Lazarus Jr. (Columbia), Howard Dietz (Metro), 
Dave Lipton (Universal), Mort Blumenstock (Warners), Max Young- 
stein (United Artists), Perry Lieber (RKO), Steve Edwards ‘(Re- 


“welcoming” Miss Garland 
Jerry Pickman 


(Para- 


(Allied) have been spearheading 


The oldie about nothing succeeds liks success, of course, is 
taking an encore currently at a time when the picture business 
is good. The realization spreads with the public that tv is not, 


in entertainment. 


It’s ironic that when the picture business really needed television 


the very lethargy of the industry 
tv. Now this, too, is at flood-tide. 


Anyway, it’s nice to see the picture business back in its tradi- 








New York Ballyhooligans 





Publicists Kid Selves 


But Don’t Like Their 


Counterparts in ‘Contessa’ and ‘Star’ 





ARIZONA-FINANCED 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

New indie company, Prize Pic- 
tures, Inc., checked in at RKO to 
prepare three pictures-for produc- 
tion, starting early next year. 

Company is a subsidiary of Pic- 
tures Holding Corp. of Phoenix 
and is bankrolled by Arizona capi- 


tal. James A. Smith is president 
and. Sig Schlager is general 
manager. 








Holy Land Cowboys 


Continued from page 7 








musicians including those of the Is- 
rael Philharmonic Orchestra, gen- 
erally regarded as one of the best 
orchestras in the world. 

Partial financing wi!l be avail- 
able to qualified American pro- 
ducers via a _ private syndicate, 
Brandstatter points out, and the 
Government—which holds a mort- 
gage on the studios—is anxious to 
provide complete cooperation. “Hill 
24,” for example, had the services 
ot thousands of members of the 
Israeli Army, and army equipment, 
without cost. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment has permitted the Tel 
Aviv syndicate to purchase trans- 
portation for American players and 
technicians via El Al—The Israeli 
airlines in which the government 
is a partner—in blocked Israeli 
pounds. 

“We are constantly working to- 
ward improving the existing facili- 
ties,” Brandstatter adds. ‘Right 
now, we are constructing a new 
scund stage which will be 120 feet 
by 50 feet in floor space and with 
ceilings 32 feet high. 
completed next year and we will 
be able to handle even more in- 
terior shooting. 

“Any picture in the current 
biblical cycle,” he _ points out, 
“could have been filmed in Israel— 
and perhaps should have been. And 
we can easily handle any modern 
picture, supplying the necessary 
Jocales as well as technical facil- 
ities.” 

Cast and crew coming to Israel, 
the Near East film exec empha- 
sizes, need have no worries about 
facilities to make their stay com- 
fortable curing shooting. Despite 
shortages in some respects, the 
government is able to guarantee 
first class food and housing and 
will facilitate the import of any 
necessary equipment, 





Siegel’s London Repeat 
Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
For the third successive year 
Norman Siegel, public relations 
representative for the Screen Di- 
rectors Guild had been appointed 
to the general committee for the 
Royal Film Show, to be held Nov. 
13 in London. 
Siegel headed the American 
these shows in 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
|and in 1947 he functioned as co- 
' producer, 





- PRIZE CO. READIES 3. 


It will be! 


celegation at the first three of 


+ 


Film press agents, who feel 
they've been maligned by their - 
own industry in “The Barefoot 


Contessa” and “A Star Is Born,” 
focused some barbs at the indus- 
try at the N.Y. Screen Publicists 
Guild “Movie Page Ball” at the | 
Pierre Friday (15). In a gridiron- 
type spoof—produced, directed and 
acted by the men who publicize 
the glamorous activities of the 
people who usually perform these — 
tasks—the SPGites centered their 
needle at the widescreen era, 
Broadway premieres, film execu- 
tives, stars, newspapermen, cur- 
rent films, and even on themselves. 

In satirizing ‘““Movies Are Wider 
Than Ever,” the ballyhooligans did 
not forget the screen’s initjal claim 
to fame—the custard pie in‘ the 
|face. While many performances of 
| the show stood out, the real star, 
| according to an observant wag, was 
Cushman’s Bakery. 

With 20th-Fox’s Ed Feldman 
handling the narration, the trials 
and tribulations of a film press 
agent were presented wia a series 
of blackouts. “Photographers,” it 
was noted, “took 28,253 pictures 
of screen personalities arriving. 
Fourteen appeared in newspapers; 
the heaviest proportion, three, ap- 
peared in the Corona, Long Island, 
Telegram.” The narrator and the 
performers followed a press agent’s 
life from the arrival of stars to 
luncheon interviews, expense ac- 
count preparation, press cocktail 
parties, and Broadway premiere. 

Highlight of the show was a 
“This Is Your Life” presentation 
of the life of “Phil Flacker.” Har- 
old Rand, 20th-Fox tradepress con- 
tact, showed a true sense of com- 
edy in portraying “the poor boy 
| who rose from obscurity on the 
streets of the Bronx to gain obliv- 
ion on the sound stage of Holly- 
| wood.” (Joe Pincus, 20th talent 
|scout, ought to catch his act.) 
| Universal’s Al Mendelsohn scored 
as Malcom Mashugah, the gushy 
m.c., and 20th’s Ira Tulipan, and 
U’s Paul Kamey were also out- 
standing. Good performances were 
registered by Paul Gross, Al 
Cohan, Jerome Evans, Yale Miller, 
Milton Skolsky, Herb Jaffey, John 
Scuoppo, Jeanne Fisher, Joan 
Durelle, Sheila Haynes, and Lori 
Dale. Holl. 


Chas. Skouras’ Attack 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Charles P. Skouras, president of 
National Theatres, was reported 
“considerably improved” today 
(Tues.) but was still in an oxygen 
tent following a heart attack which 
he suffered Sunday. He’s in Ce- 

dars of Lebanon Hospital here 
| Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
| 20th-Fox, and George P. Skouras, 
head of Skouras Theatres, N. Y, 
| planed here from Gotham imme- 




















\diately upon hearing of theif 
| brother’s illness. 
| The National chief exec, whos 


| 65, had two previous attacks, te 
‘first in N. Y. in January, 1953, and 
ithe second last October when ' 
Chicago for the Theatre Owne’s 


jof America convention, 
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y MEN \ JONES is one of the finest motion 


pictures in my experience, one which every exhibitor will be 
proud to show. It is an unusual and tremendously thrilling enter- 
tainment which brings new maturity to the screen as it marks 
still another great step forward for the CinemaScope medium. 


The sensational Broadway musical smash hit by Oscar 
Hammerstein, who gave you “Show Boat,” “Oklahoma!” 
“South Pacific” and “The King and I,” already has an inspiring 
history of success —over 600 performances on Broadway and 
two more years in more than 75 cities throughout the U. S. 


On the CinemaScope screen “Carmen Jones” comes to 
flaming life with a new, modern and swift-moving story, 
directed and produced with fiery imagination and daring by 
Otto Preminger. 


“Carmen Jones” offers exciting new uses of music, of 
dancing, of resplendent color. And it is superbly per- 
formed by a wonderfully talented cast headed by such 

outstanding performers as Harry Belafonte, who starred 
sensationally in “John Murray Anderson’s Almanac” 

on Broadway; Dorothy Dandridge, night club star 
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spotlighted by Life Magazine as a “top attraction... the most 














beautiful Negro singer since Lena Horne”; Pearl Bailey, re- 
nowned singing star of the stage, night clubs and television; 

? Olga James, talented young newcomer, and Joe Adams, na- 
tionally known disc jockey with millions of followers. 


Because “Carmen Jones” is such an unusual 
picture, we are pre-releasin¢ it in three cities only — 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. We intend to 
| publicize and establish it in such a manner that it ; 

will be pre-sold to your audiences even before you __. 7 ‘| 
put the trailer on your screen. iW 


When our publicity and exploitation has achieved com- 
plete national penetration, “Carmen Jones” will be made 
available for general release. 


It will have its world premiere engagement start- 

ing Thursday, October 28, at the Rivoli, New York. 
I have no hesitation in predicting that “Carmen 
Jones” will win the acclaim of the entire industry, 


the press and, above all, the ticket-buying public. 


Gf 


Al Lichtman, 20th Century-Fox 
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West End Big; ‘Cinerama’ Terrif 
1916, ‘Window Wow 1246, Belles 
Record 146, 2d, ‘Coins’ $7,500, 8th 


London, Oct. 12. + 


| 
Major event of the past week | 
was the London debut of “Ciner- | 
ama” at the Casino. First session 
hit a socko $19,500, eqalling 70% | 
of capacity. Operating a policy of 
three shows daily, except Sundays, 
at upped admission scale of 70c. 











BBC Sets Big Radio 


London, Oct. 12. 
In an attempt to resist the en- 


te $2.15, “Cinerama” has encoun- | croachments of tele, BBC has lined 


tered some resistance to the top-|up a strong winter program for | 
priced tickets. Howéver, cheaper |radio. There are a number of new 


seats are sold out at nearly all|series featuring w.k. local artists 


performances. 


isuch as Ted Ray, Cecily Court- | 


Topping the new entries, the | neidge, Tony Hancock, Jack Hul- 


British-made 
nian’s” soared at the Gaumont, 
breeking the house record with 
$14,000 cnening week. It’s the same 
in second. 

Comparatively as big is “Rear 
Window,” with a smash $12,500 in 
the first Plaza frame. ‘Modern 
Times” on reissue London Pavilion 
is headed for fancy $10,000 opener. 

“Three Coins in Fountain” is 
holding firmly at the Carlton with 
a solid $7,500 in its eighth stanza. 
“Demetrius and Gladiators” shapes 
to get fine $6,000 in fifth round at 
the Odeon, Marble Arch. “On Wa- 
terfront” looks neat at the bandbox 
Ritz. 

Estimates For Lust Week 

Carlton (20th) (1,128; 55-$1.70)— 
“Coins in Fountain” (20th) (8th 
wk). Solid $7,500. Previous week 
was $8,200. “Egyptian” 
opens Oct. 15. 

Casino (Indie) (1,337; 70-$2.15)— 
“Cinerama” (Robin) (2d wk). First 





frame ended at great $19,500 or | 


better than 70% capacity. 

Empire (M-G) (3,099; 55-$1.70)— 
“Golden Ivory” (AB-Pathe) and 
“Arrow in Dust” (AB-Pathe). Mild 
$8,500. “Student Prince’ (M-G) 
preems Oct. 14. - 

Gaumont (CMA) (1,500; 50-$1.70) 
—‘“Belles St. Trinian’s (BL) (2d 
wk). About $14,000, terrific and 
same as first round, a new house 
record. Holds. 


Leicester Square Theatre (CMA) 


(1,753; 50-$1.70)—“Lease of Life’ |the Citizens’ Theatre in Novem- | 
York,” | 
|with Eddie Childs, Vera Christie 
| and Gwyneth Lascelles heading the 
least drew nostalgic memories at | 


(GFD). Fair $5,500 or near. Holds. 

London Pavilion (UA) (1,217; 50- 
$1.70) — “Modern Times” (UA). 
Locks headed for smash $10,000. 
Stays on. 

Gdeon, Leicester Square (CMA) 
(2,200; 50-$1.70)—‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet” (GFD) (3d-final wk). Below 
hopes at under $5,500. Previous 
frame was modest $5,750. “Black 


on Oct. 14. 
Odeon, Marble Arch (20th) (2.- 


200; 50-$1.70) — “Demetrius 
Gladiators” (20th) (5th wk). Fine 
$6,000, slightly better than previ- 
ous round, $5,800. ‘Egyptian’ 
(20th) opens Oct. 14. 


Plaza (Par) (1,092: 70-$1.70) — 
(Par). Great $12,- | 


“Rear Window” 
500. Continues on indef. 


Ritz (M-G) (432° 50-$1.70)—“On | Charlie,’ 
Waterfront” (Col). Heading for fat 


4,000. Stays on. 


“Belles of St. Tri-| bert and Jewell Warriss. 


Joy Nicholls, Kenneth Horne and 


Derek Roy will be starred in the 
mid-week forces show while Terry- 


| Thomas 


feature, “Top of the 


Town,” gets an improved Sunday 


night time. The 


variety section 


of the BBC is planning to produce 
more than 900 programs during 
the season or an average rate of 
70 a week. 





Brisk Launching 


} 


Lineup Vs. TV Threat 


‘owned by Alliance Films which 
|also controls Twickenham Studios. 





For Scot Legit 


| 


Glasgow, Oct. 12. 
Legit season has opened brightly | 


(20th) | here although there is a distinct | 


fill-in flavor about some of the) 


| circuit houses. 

Citizens’ Theatre, leading Scot 
group, has been registering good 
biz with the Roger MacDougall 
comedy, “MacAdam and Eve.” A 
sort of original Adam 
Keir) erupts the lives of the land- 
lady, a-minister and others. Cast 
includes Madeleine Christie, Ann 
; Gudrun, Fulton Mackay, Mackenzie 
|Robertson and_ Jill Nicholls. 
| Richard Mathews produced. 

“Diane,” new play by Alexander 
| Reid, is set for world preem at 





|ber. “The Belle of New 


|the King’s Theatre. 


|eentury France. Miss 


oldies presented in the national | 


(Andrew-| 


Riverside Studios To 
BBC-TV for Production 


London, Oct. 12. 
BBC-TV has closed a deal for 
the takeover of the Riverside Stu- 
dios at Hammersmith. Lot will 


'swing into operation as a _ pro- 


duction center next year. This is 
the second film studio taken over 
by the BBC in that area. Some 
years ago it acquired the Gaumont- 
British studios at Lime Grove 
which are now its tv headquarters. 


Riverside plant formerly was 


It will be moving the equipment 
from Hammersmith to the other 
studios. 


Pritish Exhibs 
Cail Off Their 
Diet, Will Dine 


London, Oct. 19. 





Two major film idustry events, | 


which were cancelled last year as 
part of an exhibitor austerity cam- 
paign in protest against the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to offer admis- 
sion tax relief, are due to be re- 
stored. 

The London Home _ Counties 
branch of the Cinematograph Ex- 
hibitors’ -Assn., is holding its an- 


| nual dinner at the Savoy on Dec. 


7 and the national headquarters of 
the Assn. will hold its feed on 
March 8, following the annual 
meeting the same day. 


In this year’s budget, the indus- 


| try was accorded tax relief worth 


$9,800,000 in a full year. Industry 
had sought double that amount, 





Major Brit. Preducers’ 
Move to Get Into TV 
Faces Exhib Opposish 


London, Oct. 12. 





If any established British film 
producers are contemplating enter- 
ing the television market and pro- 
vide programming for 
commercial web they may cause a 
major clash with exhibitors. The 
| studio industry is agreed that it 
|does not want to embark on a pol- 


| “Little Glass Clock,” new com-| icy which would inevitably result 
|edy by Hugh Mills, preemed atin the cutting of their own throats. 
| King’s Theatre in Edinburgh Oct. 
12, with John Clements and Kay 
Hammond starred. Piece is another 
Shield Falworth” (GFD) takes over costume play, being set in 18th-| 
Hammond 
| plays a countess whose husband is | cerned 
| promoied by a man with whom she 
and | had mildly fiirted before marriage, 
j}and who is sent off to the wars. 


|But there is division of opinion 
among production toppers as. to 
the best course to follow. 

It is fairly common knowledge 
that organizations closely  con- 
with some of the major 
production companies have applied 
to be program contractors for the 
;commercial web. If appointed as 


| Miss Hammond is the only femme | such, they would immediately come 
|in the play besides the maid. John | into conflict with established Cine- 


|Clements is cast as her husband. 
James and Ann Donald will pre- 
|sent a new farce, “Chandelier for 
* at the Lyceum in Edin- 
following a week 
|at the King’s Theatre here. Play 


burgh Dec. 6, 


Studio One (APT) (600; 30-$1.20) |18 by Jordan Lawrence. 


—"Living Desert” (Disney) (21st | 
wk). Steady $2,500. Holds another ;@ London opening in December. 
“Chandelier for Charlie” also may | @2Y 
Warner (WB) (1,735; 50-$1.70) — | 80 into London. | 
(AB- | 
Pathe) (2d wk): Neat $7,200 after | 
$6,200 opening session. Stays third 
round, to be followed Oct. 21 by 


month. 


“For Better, For Worse” 


“King 
(WB). 


20TH-FOX OPENS ITS 
3D LONDON SHOWCASE 


London, Oct. 19. 

20th-Fox opened.its third West 
End showcase last Friday (5) when 
the Rialto, Coventry Sireet, 
switched over to CinemaScope ex- 
hibition, complete with four-track 
stereosound for the screening of 
“Three Coins in‘ the 
Pic had ended an eight-week pre- 
release season at the Carlton, Hay- 
market, the previous night. 

It is the company’s intention to 
use the Rialto as its moveover 


Richard and Crusaders’ 








Shipman-King Cinemas 





’ 


London, Oct. 12. 


Increased boxoffice 


“Little Glass Clock” is set for 


Show $380,000 Profit 


receipts | 


| throughout the entire circuit were | 
|}reported by Brian Manning when 


he presided at the annual stock- 


| holders meeting of Shipman and 


| King Cinemas. 


a marked improvement in the up- 


| ward trend spiral which the new 


Fountain.” | 


techniques in the making and pres- 
entation of films should help to 
Maintain. 

Manning confirrled’ that con- 
tracts had been placed for the 
equipment of many of the com- 


| pany’s theatres, with new all-pur- 


first-run house. House mostly will | 


play anamorphic pix which have 


jin the circuit, 


had initial engagements at either | 


the Carlton or the Odeon, Marble 
Arch. The Rialto, which was taken 
over on longterm lease from Sir 
Alexander Korda, has a 600-seat 
capacity and recently has been 





pose scenes. On their completion, 
it was intended to place further 
contracts for the remaining houses 
There was every 
indication, he added, that confi- 
fidence in the cinema was being 
strengthened and the company 
looked forward to the future. The 
company’s accounts showed a profit 
before taxation of aproximately 


He said there was | 


matograph Exhibitor Assn. policy. 
More than two years ago, the ex- 
hibitors made it clear that pro- 
ducers could not cater both for 
tele and the theatres. They voted 
to boycott the output of any com- 
| pany which decided to produce for 
video as well as theatres. 

This has effectively kept almost 
form of film entertainment 





the new) 


Attempt to Revive UFA Pix Setup 
In W. Germany Stirs Many Protests 





London Mayfair’s Big 
Cabaret Policy Stalled 


London, Oct. 12. 

A project to revive big scale cab- 
aret at the Mayfair Hotel, which 
was due to start Oct. 20. has been 
postponed indefinitely.. It is un- 
derstood that London County 
Council regulations in regard to 
dressing room accommodations and | 
safety requirements put the ven- | 
ture out of court financially. 

It is now considered likely that 
later in the year the Mayfair will 
introduce single cabaret acts in its 
main restaurant, but a decision will 
not be made for some weeks. 

The Mayfair is the showcase of 
the Gordon Hotels group, control 
of which was acquired a year ago 
by Leonard P. Jackson, a city finan- 
cier and former chairman of .the 
Bagatelle Restaurant. He had made 
several quick visits to Paris to line 
up talent for his floorshow and had 
also set Carl Hyson as producer. 


Rank-Rep Pact 





Berlin, Oct. 12. 

The most discussed subject in 
West German film circles is the 
announced “resaissance” of the old 
UFA which, still under government 
control, apart from studio facilities, 
consists of a large cinema setup, 
now comprising six theatres, 39 
houses with long-term leases in 
which UFA has put considerable 
investments and 12 other rented 
cinemas. There are several objec- 
tions being voiced to UFA’s plans 
to reenter the German production 
field. 


Allied High Commission has ob- 
jected to them, claiming that they 
contradict the socalled German 
Ufi-law according to which the 
UFA installations cannot be used 
as long as they are not in private 
hands. Allied authorities also pro- 
tested against the reutilization of 
the old UFA name. 

German distribs also are not 
happy about the revival of UFA, 
“No state film and no encourage- 
ment for private monopoly through 
the sale of the former State film 
property,” is their argument. They 
refer to the memorandum written 
by SPIO (top organization of the 
West German film industry) which 
they call the “basis of their atti- 





tude.” Memorandum §says_ that 
| everything must be done to prevent 


e 
;any development that might lead 
e or i |to another State film setup and 


| any furtherance of a private mon- 


London, Oct. ‘19. |opoly with the aid of the former 


A deal between Republic and 
the J. Arthur Rank Organization, | 
whereby the American company 
will handle a number of top Brit- 
ish pix in the U. S. and Latin 
America, is now set. The negotia- 
tions had been proceeding for 
some time and were carried 
through to finality during the visit 
last week of R. W. Altschuler, Re- 
public International’s prez. 

Under the deal, the Rank group 
will share in the earnings and will 
be given minimum guarantees. As 
a first step, Republic will be han- 
dling five British films, but it is 
likely that, at a later stage, they 
may take over a more substantial 
amount of the Rank output. 

The five films involved in the 
first batch are “Doctor in the 





Reich-owned property. 
Trade opinons here differ.eSome 


| say that behind the Allied protesw 


are foreign film industrialists who 
fear a dangerous threat to their 
film position in West Germany 
when UFA reenters this market. 
Others. cali the Allied protest 
“legally unjstified.” 


French Film Vet Irked 
By Stalling of Native 
Prod. on New Processes 


Paris, Oct. 12. 


Maurice Bessy, on the govern- 
mental tv and film advisory com- 
mittee, feels that France is not 





| House,” “Trouble in Store,” “For-| converting to the new large screen 


| 





bidden Cargo,” “‘The Square Ring” 


processes fast enough to keep up 


and “Day to Remember.” | with the definite current trends in 


John Davis, managing director of 
the Rank group, who leaves for | 
New York next month, will go on 
to Hollywood for confabs with 
Herbert J. Yates. 





London Savoy Keeping To 
Middle-of-Road Policy 


On Its Talent Booking ‘es 


London, Oct. 12. 
The Savoy Hotel is to pep up 
its cabaret policy without becom- 
ing key bidder in a talent scram- 
ble. The transformation, which is 
being done gradually, started a 


film production today. He had a 
like opinion back in the days of 
the innovation of “talkies” when 
France’s latent resistance’ to 
change, until the facts were com- 
pletely studied and digested, led 
to a lag in this country while the 
remainder of the Continent forged 
ahead with talking pix. 

He feels that the same thing is 
happening now with the new sys 
(CinemaScope, VistaVision, 
|ete.). Recently 20th-Fox listed only 
'300 houses equipped for C’Scope 
|in France since the preem of “The 
| Robe” with 45 of these in Paris 
|and 35 in the city’s suburban area. 
Bessy cites little Belgium, which 
with 1,480 cinemas, has 430 con- 





‘month ago when the longtime pol-| versions or 30% of the total. The 


icy of booking only sight acts was 


|French ratio is only 55%. He 


|dropped, and comedians and vo- | stressed that since the many big 


off the BBC-TV screens although, | 


| 


calists are now included in the 
talent roster. Zs 
In the lush postwar era the 


| by inter-industry agreement, there | Savoy competed in the bigname 
jis no objection to five-minute ex-|derby with acts of the calibre of |The first Gallic C’Scope, features 
|tracts of current product being | Hildegarde, but it was subsequent-| now going into production here are 
shown on video screens. In recent/]ly felt that the main restaurant | “Qasis” and “Fortune Carre.” 

months these have taken the form | was too large for artists who needed 
of composite programs promoted |an intimate atmosphere, and the 


by major companies, with four to 
five excerpts in a single show. 


examined the situation at its re- 
cent Council meeting. 
agreed that immediate action was | 
not called for, it agreed the situ- | 
ation would have to be closely | 
watched and would call for further | 
examination after the Independent | 


} 


Although ;}Gibbons as 


Television Authority had made its | 
decision in regard to program Con- | 


tractors. 


CEA, With Rank Still 


Out, Faces Upped Dues 
London, Oct. 19. 

| J. Arthur Rank has resisted 

overtures by exhibitor leaders to 

|rejioin the Cinematograph Exhibi- 

/tors Assn. and as a result the CEA 

|is faced with the possibility of hav- 

|ing to boost its membership fees 
|to make good the loss of income. 

The two Rank circuits, with 

| around 550 theatres in member- 








late Carroll Gibbons, who was then 
the hotel’s cabaret booker, intro- 


The British Flm Producers Assn. | duced the less ambitious policy. 


Frederick Lloyd, who succeeded 
entertainments man- 
ager, is now attempting to steer 
a middle-of-the-road policy and, on 
occasion, may revert to the earlier 
practice of importing talent direct 
from America and the Continent. 
In recent times, the Savoy has 
only booked foreign artists who 
were already in the country. It’s 
understood that the hotel is al- 
ready negotiating for a New York 
terping duo through a London 
agency. 

Explaining why they were not 
going to become involved in big- 
name’ booking, Lloyd said the 
Savoy management believed it was 
impossible to maintain a continu- 
ous flow of top cabaret artists. 
There was always the feeling of 
a letdown if a famous star was 
followed by a performer of average 
quality. That, he contended, was 





used mainly for the used foreign |.$380,000. A dividend of 5% on|ship, contributed about $30,000 a | not conducive towards maintaining 


language imports. 


common stock was declared. 


|year to the CEA exchequer. 


goodwill. 


|U.S. pix are now in C’Scope, Vis- 
taVision and other big screen proc- 
/esses, it is necessary for French 
|exhibs to keep up with new trends. 





TOP MEX CITY HOUSE 
LOST TO YANK FILMS 


Mexico City, Oct. 12. 

The Palacio Chino (Chinese Pal- 
ace), swank cinema where several 
U. S. pix were boxoffice and near~ 
boxoffice champs, won’t be avail- 
able until 1956 or maybe longer, 
for Yank and other imported films. 
Peliculas Nacionales, oldline indie 
distributor of Mexican pix here 
and abroad, has coralled the Pala- 
cio for two years, with a three- 
year extension option, as a show- 
case for Mexican films. 

“Mexican producers have had to 
exhibit in the poorest cinemas heré 
because the American companies 
control the best ones,” according 
to Blas Lopez Fandos, Nacionales 
chief. The Chino is to get a wides 
screen. Fandos claims that al- 
though only 88 Mexiéafi pix were 
exhibited in Mexico last year, 
against 400 American films, the 10 
cal product copped 60% of the to- 
tal gross for 1953. 
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ALLIED VOTES, HOLDS, G-BOMB ~ 





~ After-Glow of Allied Meeting 


Swayed With The Speeches 


The allegiance of the members at Allied States Assn.’s 25th anni 
convention in Milwaukee last week appeared to shift with each new 
speaker, particularly on the subject of Government regulation of the 
industry. Strong appeals by William C. Gehring, 20th-Fox assistant 
general sales manager, and William F. Rodgers, Allied Artists sales 
consultant, against seeking Government regulation were applauded as 
loudly as the exhortations for it by the militant Allied leaders. 

Gehring, who substituted for ailing 20th sales chief Al Lichtman, 
made an impassionated plea “to try, try, and try again” before ap- 
pealing to outside sources. “No one in the Government or elsewhere 


can handle our. problems as well as we can,” he said. Rodgers echoed | 


this theme, warning that “once the Government gets in, it will never 
get out.” Both Gehring and Rodgers urged the Alliedites to reconsider 
arbitration. 


Won’t Have Any Business To Discuss 


Allied leaders, in answering the appeals for new talks with the dis- 
tribs, took a “what’s the use” attitude. Horace Adams of Ohio said 
the time for discussion was “getting shorter and shorter. If we con- 
tinue to discuss, we won’t have a business to discuss.” Asked Wilbur 
Snaper, prexy of New Jersey Allied: “What do we do after we’ve been 
rebuffed by some sales managers as we were in their offices in August? 
Do you talk some more after you’ve been kicked in the teeth?” 


Hear Other Fellows 


Not all exhibitor woes stem from the sales policies of the distribs. 
That’s the view obtained in private conversations with many smalltown 
operators. And business. for many of them has shown a pickup in recent 
months. Attitude of many was: “I know it’s tough for some guys, but 
it hasn’t been so bad for me. I haven’t beén having any troubles with 
the film companies. I haven’t bought a percentage picture in years.” 


TV (When New) Still Crimps Biz 


Some theatremen were still encountering competition from tele- 
vision, particularly in areas where stations had recently opened. How- 


ever, in territories where tv had been around for a number of years, |} 


the patrons were beginning to return to the theatres. In some sections 
of the midwest, sports loomed as hefty opposition, especially baseball- 
crazy Milwaukee and football-happy Green Bay, Wis. 


Hal Makelim Raises Eyebrows 


Speech to Allied comvention by Hal R. Makelim had theatremen 
wondering whether the producer was giving a product story or making 
a stereotyped Fourth of July oration. Except for thanking exhibs for 
their support and noting that his 12 pix would all be made in U. S., 
Makelim said nothing about his production plans. He read a letter 
he wrote Allied leaders. Commented one theatreman: “What was all 
the flag waving about?” 


Charles Boasberg’s Plea 

Charles Boasberg, sales topper of Distributors Corp. of America, in 
outlining his company’s production plans, urged Alliedites to purchase 
stock in the company. He pointed out that exhibs such as Mitchell 
Wolfson, Joseph Seider, Samuel Rinzler, Morton Thalheimer, Julius 
Gordon and many others were already stockholders. He said DCA was 
capitalized at $1,000,000, consisting of both common and 6% cumulative 
preferred shares. Seider, he noted, would be a director of the Fred 
Schwartz firm. 


Popular Bill Rodgers 
Reception given William F. Rodgers, former Metro sales chief, was 
an eyeopener. After a business meeting, many smalltown theatremen 
surged to the platform to introduce themselves to Rodgers and to thank 
him for his fair treatment of their problems during his tenure as the 
M-G distribution chief. 


Allied Stays Wth COMPO 
Allied has renewed its membership in the Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations for another year. Wilbur Snaper, who was named A\l- 
lied’s rep on the COMPO triumvirate, will continue in the post. 


Columbia Still Advertises 

Columbia apparently turned the other cheek to Allied’s attack-on 
the company and its sales manager, Abe Montague. The sharp blast 
did not prevent Col from taking a two-page spread in the official 
convention journal. The ad copy read: “With a deep sense of respon- 
sibility to our customers, our stockholders and our industry—and with 
gratitude to those members of Allied whose friendship and constancy 
has been unflaggering, we face the challenge of 1955 with the con- 
tinuing desire to deal in equity and fairness with every exhibitor large 
or small.” 


Comes 1955, It'll Be Chicago 
_Allied’s 1955 convention is scheduled for the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov..5-9. There will be a drive-in convention and board meeting at the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, early in February. Total registration at the 
convention was about 600, said to be the biggest in Allied’s history, 
according to prexy Ben Marcus. 


‘Miller’ After Lame Start 
Becomes U's Top Com | |. Chicas, Oct. 19. 

4 f sign of vastly improved times 
Picture in Germany in picture business is the reopen- 


Frankfurt, Oct. 19 {ing of four theatres here, most of 
“The Glenn Miller Story.” which iwhich had been knocked out a 
fot off to a slow start in Germany 





4 Chi Houses Relight 


Chicago, Oct. ‘19. 


With a fouled-up premiere in rounds of television. 

Wiesbaden (with the Air Force not Essex, closed only two years, 
Providing the promised coopera- opened last Friday (8) with 
tion) and with only seven initial ,.. ; rt ‘ 
bookings, now has 20 prints out in Seven Deadly Sins,” while Calo 


gets set to relight on Oct. 22 with 
“Dragnet.” The 400, a 732-seater 
which has been out of action since 
1950, is being refurbished for re- 
opening this fall. All three houses 
are on Chicago's northside. On the 
westside, the 950-seat Armitage is 
prepping to join the pix sweepstake 
again this fall after having been 
‘inactive since May 195i. , 


here is 
{ Film is now the 
company’s biggest grosser in Ger- 
Many since the war at the key 
Cilies of Stuttgart, Hanover, Ham- 
burg and Berlin. 
Still to play is the Gloria (first- 
in Berlin in January, followed 
th playdates in “100 of Berlin's 
econd-runners out of the town's 
total of 230 theatres, 


and Universal 
ying for more. 


Germany 





GOVT. THE LONE 
LAST RESORT’? 


Although Allied States Assn., at 
its annual convention in Milwaukee 
last week, overwhelmingly adopted 
a resolution approving general 
counsel Abram F. Myers’ draft of 
a bill providing for Government 
regulation of the industry, there 





gress will be taken only as a “last 
resort.” 


Both leaders of Allied and rank- 


enthusiasm for “Government mess- 
ing in my business” and there were 
indications that renewed 
would be made to reach an agree- 
ment with distribs on the subject 
of rental terms and trade practices. 
Even Bennie Berger, prexy of 
North Central Allied and origina- 
tor of the government regulation 
idea, said “we don’t really want 
the Government in.” 

Berger, in a hotel lobby talk 
with reporters, said a new effort 
will be be made to meet with film 
company presidents. He said Allied 
had requested William F. Rodgers, 
former Metro distrib chief and 
now Allied Artists sales consultant, 
to drop the idea with the film com- 
pany toppers. Asked why the exhib 
org not make a direct approach to 
men such as Nicholas Schenck, 
Barney Balaban, and _  Spyros 
Skouras, Berger said it was tried 
a year ago but without success. 
Rodgers, who is_ respected by 
Allied, is felt to be the man who 
can open the door. His long asso- 
ciation with Metro placed him in 
a position of close relationship 
with the film company toppers. In 
addition, he has the esteem and 
respect of both exhibition and 
distribution. 

Still a Loophole 

Resolution, passed by Allied in 
Milwaukee, provides for an out, 
via a proviso that if conditions 
improve within three months, the 
board can withdraw the legislation 
proposal. If the board decides at 
its annual meeting in February that 
the legislation is necessary, it’ll 
push for introduction of the meas- 
use in Congress. 

Allied members, by approving 
the resolution, are pledged to ‘do 
all in our power to secure the bill’s 
enactment” when the board gives 
the greenlight. 


Despite the overwhelming okay, 
it took two votes to pump up the 
sort of enthusiasm the Allied lead- 
ers felt was necessary. At first 





number of years ago in the early | 


introduction of the resolution by 
| Col. H. A. Cole, of Texas, the mem- 
| bers chorused tired “ayes” with a 
| sprinkling of “nays.” At this point, 


|several leaders contended that 
prexy Ben Marcus had not fol- 
lowed the proper parliamentary 


| procedure in neglecting to ask for 
| floor discussion. 

| The resolution was then recon- 
| sidered. Impassionéd speeches 
coupled with denunciations of the 
film companies were made _ by 
Horace Adams, Ohio Allied; True- 
man Rembusch, Indiana; Beverly 
Miller, Kansas-Missouri Allied; Al 
Myrick, Iowa-Nebraska Allied; Jack 
Farr, Texas Allied, Irving Dollin- 
ger, New Jersey Allied, and Berger. 
It was stressed many times that 





tion, but it’s necessary to preserve 
the smalitown theatres.” With 
emotions thus churned up, second 


count by a standup vote was almost | 


unanimous. 

No one spoke against the bill on 
the convention floor, although in 
private conversations many small 
exhibitors said they were opposed 
to Government regulation of any 
kind for any purpose. Asked why 
they didn’t get up on the floor to 


say so, one smalltown theatremen 
said: “What chance have you got 


if you haven’t a title in the organi- 


zation?” It was reiterated many 
times privately that the bill was 
merely a “big stick’ and there 


were few who felt it bad a chance 
of enactment. Many doubted that 
ii would ever be introduced in 
+ Congress. 


was strong evidence that the meas- | 
ure was intended as a “weapon” | 
and efforts to introduce it in Con- | 


and-file members expressed little | 


efforts | 





| 


‘Alhied's Own ‘Hate 


’ Chart on Distribs 


Runs From ‘Worst’ (Three) to Best (One)— 


Homeoffices Remote to Field 


+ 





ANTITRUST SUIT STARTS 


Hawaii Theatre, L.A. Seeking 
$5,223,126 


Los Angeles, Oct. 19. 
Trial of the Hawaii Theatre's $)5.- 
223,126 anti-trust suit against ten 
defendants opened before Judge 
Harry C. Westover in Federal 
Court. Complaint the theatre was 
barred from first-run product. Case 


is expected to last about eight 
weeks. | 
Defendants are 20th-Fox, Na- 


tional Theatres, Fox West Coast, 
Loew’s, Warners, RKO, Paramount, 
Columbia, Universal-International 
and United Artists. 


Abe Montague 
Absent Villain 
Of Allied Meet 


There seems to be a strong dif- 
ference of opinion whether or not 
Columbia sales chief Abe Mon- 
tague officially accepted Allied 
States Assn.’s bid to speak at its 
Milwaukee convention last week. 
According to a Col spokesman in 
New York, Montague never accept- 
ed Allied’s invitation. However, he 
was listed as a speaker in the of- 
ficial convention program and A\l- 
lied prexy Ben Marcus assured the 
tradepress several times that he 
had spoken to Montague by tele- 
phone and the Col distrib chief 
had assured him he would make 
an appearance. 

When Montague failed to show 
to discuss Col’s sales policies, he 
was accused of “hiding behind a 
telegram.” He was denounced as 
“arrogant” and Alliedites expressed 
“amazement and anger at the tone 
of the telegram,” termed the most 
“insulting” ever to come before an 
Allied convention. 

Two Allied directors — Horace 
Adams of Ohio and Irving Dolling- 
er of New Jersey—announced on 
the floor that they would not buy 
Columbia product as long as the 
company refused to deal with ex- 
hibs in a friendly manner. Hint 
was also dropped that other exhibs 
at the meeting “know what to do.” 

Montague, in his wire, sent re- 








“we all dislike Government regula- | 


grets that he couldn’t attend be- 
| cause Col’s legal department had 
| set up a date with attorneys from 
| out of town. He said he would like 
to have been at the meeting to give 





las “the worst companies to 
{ with.” 


Columbia, Warner Bros. and 
Paramount were cited at the Allied 
convention in Milwaukee’ last week 
deal 
Appraisal was made in a 
report of the various film clinics. 
Submitted verbally at an open 
meeting by S. J. Goldberg, prexy 
of Wisconsin Allied, the report 
gave a blow-by-blow description of 
the “problems encountered” in 


| Gealing with Col, WB, Par, Metro, 


20th-Fox and Universal. Metro 
was named the “fairest” and Col 
the “most unpopular,” with the 
other companies falling in in-be- 
tween categories. 

In a company by company brea«- 
down, the highlights of the com- 
plaints were: 

20th: Policies set by sales chief 
Al Lichtman are delayec in get- 
ting down to branch managers in 
the field. (William C. Gehring, 
20th assistant general sales man- 


|; ager, told the convention steps 
; were being taken to remedy this 
| situation). Very few smalltowns 


had installed CinemaScope because 
the high terms for the pictures did 
not give them enough margin to 
liquidate the costs and meet other 
operating costs. Because of break- 
down in communications, many 
theatres grossing under $1,000 still 
couldn’t buy C’Scope pix flat as 
announced by Licthman. LDeef 
about 20th’s policy on selling two 
or three C’Scopers on percentage 
to determine “fair” flat rentals on 
future product. Company has more 
“terms later” deals than any of the 
other pix suppliers. 20th, however, 
is working out its availabilities bet- 
ter than the other companies and 
is clearing up the differences stem- 
ming from stereo and _ optical 
sound. 

Metro: Termed “fairest com- 
pany” in the business, although 
communications have broken down 
in some areas, with beefs mainly 
from theatres in cities of 20,000 or 
under. Squawk is that M-’! is plac- 
ing inferior pix in top brackets 
and adjustments are getting harder 
to make. 

Universal: Showing less adher- 
ence to national policy than any 
other company by making different 
deals in different territories. Most 
complaints from Memphis, Des 
Moines, and Omaha zones. 

Paramount: Branded as showing 
“utter disregard for the smalltown 
exhibitor” by demanding a 25° in- 
crease in flat rentals beginning 
with “Sabrina” and a 40° floor 
on percentage deals. 

WB: Next to Columbia, the 
“most unpopular company.” Tough 
to make deals with and in getting 
adjustments, especially for drive- 
ins. Buyers resisting deals on WB 
C’Scopers and “Dragnet.” 

Columbia: Deals so oppressive 
“that many theatres have not 
bought Columbia product for some 
time.” 

Col. H. A. Cole, Allied director 
from Texas, suggested that copies 





| “my side” which has been “so un- 
| . . ” 
| fairly presented to the industry 


differences on sales policy he 
didn’t believe “ganging up, boy- 
| cotting, or picketing is the proper 
| business method for any group in 
| our industry.”’ He reminded exhibs 





“that every customer has found 
and will find the door open” at 


Columbia. 





, ‘ 
U’s Weitman to Albany; 
Y ms] . . 

Up Ehrlichman in D.C. 
| Norman Weitman, Universal 
|sales manager in the Washington 
exchange, has been named the com- 
pany’s branch manager in Albany 
succeeding Leo Greenfield who re- 
signed. 


At the same time, Charles J 
Feldman, U v.p. and general sales 
manager, named Isidore Ehrlich- 


}man, a salesman in Washington to 
the post of sales manager to re- 
place Weitman, 

Latter joined U in 1947, starting 
in the ad-pub department in N.Y 
A year later, he went to the Phila- 
delphia branch as a student book 
er. He became Washington sales 
j manager in mid-1953. 


and that because there were basic | 


of the reports be sent to the sales 
toppers of each company discussed. 


Hired Hands Can Buy 
Allied Stock Methodically 
Via Payroll Deduction 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Allied Artists has become the 
first film company to facilitate em- 
ployees’ purchase of stock on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange via _ pay- 
roll deductions. Arrangement was 
worked out by Steve Broidy, AA 
president, and Sam Grodin of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Employees can participate’ by 





earmarking a part of their salaries 
for investment in any stock issue 
listed, the investment amount to 


range from $40 to $999 either 
monthly or quarterly. Some months 
ago the Exchange launched a pro- 
gram of inviting stock buys on an 
an installment basis as a means of 
widening public interest in capital 
investment. The investor can deal 


directly with a brokerage house, 
such as Merrill Lynch, or through 
employers operating payroll de- 


‘duction plans. 














FROM THE 
PRODUCER- 
DIRECTOR OF 


‘THE HIGH AND 
THE MIGHTY’— 


ANOTHER 


UNUSUAL 
STORY OF 
REAL, RAW 
RUNAWAY 
EMOTIONS — 


ANOTHER 

MIGH 
BEST-SELLING 
STORY OF HOW 
MEN AND 
WOMEN ACT 
WHEN THEY 
THINK NO ONE 
TS LOOKING! 
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Marcus to Reade: Not Too Soon For 
TOA and Allied to ‘Keep Company 


In friendly but guarded terms, 
Walter Reade Jr., Theatre Owners 
of America prexy, last week re- 
fused to commit himself on the 
question of future TOA coopera- 
tion with Allied. He said he would 
put the whole idea to the TOA 
board at the org’s upcoming Chica- 
go convention. 

First move came from Ben Mar- 
cus, Allied prez. In a letter to 
Reade, he stressed that eontinua- 
tion of current distrib policies 
would be disastrous to exhibs of 
all sizes. While terming a TOA- 
Allied merger “premature” and at 
present inadvisable, Marcus never- 
theless suggested that the two ex- 
hib organizations at least ‘start 
going together” and keep company. 

Reade. in acknowledging Marcus’ 
“very sincere” letter, said he 
would present the thoughts con- 
tained in it to the TOA _ board. 
“Upon the conclusion of our con- 
vention I shal] transmit to you the 
board's decision concerning the 
contents of your letter,” he wrote. 

Marcus’ communication 
that 
size or affiliation, are today faced 
with the mest critical prob!em.” 
Latter, he held, was created by 
men acting either out of selfish- 
ness and lust for economic suprem- 
acy or “plain ignorance of the law 
of economics and good business 
acumen,” 


While onthe aside all ideas of 
a merger for the present, the AlI- 
lied prexy nevertheless observed 
that “this I believe would be the 
proper time due to the common 
threat which is about to destroy 
us all, 
gether and keep company. This 
would not only tend over a period 
ot time to prove our compatibility, 
but such unity of all exhibitor 


stated | want, Tillinger held. He said they 
“all exhibitors, regardless of | 





to possibly start going to- | 


groups is most urgent if we are. 


to avert total annihilation and 
economic slavery.” 


‘Moby Dick’ 


mR Continued from page 3 
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weather conditions of various 
coastal areas in Europe and Africa. 
A factor in the selection of Madeira 
is that it’s still a whaling center. 
It was the original site of consid- 
erable background footage. 

Huston and a company of about 
100, including Gregory Peck, Leo 
Genn, and Richard Basehart, will 
spend the whole month of Decem- 
ber at Madeira. Meanwhile, one 
unit will continue shooting at 
Wales until Oct. 31 and some in- 
terior work will be done at Elstree. 
In addition to weather problems in 
the ‘British Isles, picture was 
saddled with injuries. Both Base- 
hart and Genn were hurt, causing 
several days’ delay in the shooting 
schedule. Contracts of many of 


the performers have been extended | 


a month. ; 

According to Crown, production 
will wind up on January 15, includ- 
ing the final interior shooting in 
England. It went before the cam- 
eras on July 15 after a year of 
preparatory work. It won’t be re- 
leased until the late summer of 
1955. 

Added coin, Crown said, was pro- 


vided by Moulin, in which Harold 
Mirisch, G. .Ralph Branton and 
Elliot Hyman are partnered. . WB 


has an interest in the picture, but 


is not chipping in for the extra 
coin. WBs entry as the distrib 
stems from its holding the basic 


rights to the story treatment. War- 
ners made the picture many years 
ago with the late John Barrymore 
as star. Ray ‘Bradbury fashioned 
the final screenplay for Huston. 

Factor in the high budget for 
the film, in addition to the exten- 
sive location shooting, is Huston’s 
penchant for authenticity. Replica 
of the Pequod, the whaling boat 
described by Melville, cost $290.- 
000, Two tanks for-special minia- 
ture work at Elstree set Moulin 
back $125,000. 

“Moby Dick” is) Moulin’s first 
solo production. Its previous films 
—‘‘Moulin Rouge” and “Duel in 
the Jungle’’—were co-production 
efforts with European film-makers. 
Mouiin’s next project is “I Am a 
Camera.” which will be made in 
England in cooperation with Ro- 
mulus Productions, its partner in 
“Moulin Rouge.” “Camera” is set 
for release by Fred Schwartz's new 
DCA firm. 











Tip to Scouts 
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Hughes. The Italian star was then 
unknown, ‘ 
Tillinger said he personally knew 
of several European glam femmes 
who he was certain would be “dis- 
covered” this year. One of them 
Edith George, an English-speaking 
looker, will be in the new Folies- 
Bergere show. Billed as “The New 
Mistinguette,” she’s worked in 
Paris showbiz for some time. Same 
is true of Ann Marie Mersen, a 
blonde dancer and singer who's in 
the new Jean Renoir pic, “French 
Can-Can.” Third potential target 
of Hollywood attention is Claude 








Crew Read Script 


=m Continued from page 3} aa 


producer said, “the company had 
only $3,000 in the bank. In keep- 
ing with the agreement we paid 
Mr. Scudder another $2,500 last 
July 6 when the picture went into 
production and in addition he will 
receive 15% of the net profits.” 

Bartlett, who produced and di- 
rected from his own. sto-y and 
screenplay, pointed out that profit 
participation looms large in his 
setup. ““Most of the cast,” he re- 
ve led, “have a piece of the picture 
as well as our editor, Cotton War- 
burton, oiher key men, and even 
the publicity staff. Players, inci- 
dentally, include Elroy' Hirsch, 
Barbara Hale, Chester Morris, 
Todd Duncan and Johnny Johns- 
ton, among others. 

All Crew Saw Script 

“Before we started shooting ‘Un- 
chained’,” Bartlett recalled, “we 
distributed copies of the script 





Camoin, an actress currently work- 
ing in a small theatre, the Palais | 
Royale, in Paris. In Italy, Maria | 
Frau is on her way up. She’s been | 
in two pix. 

European talent agents lack in 
realization of what the Americans 


were only interested in selling | 
their big clients and not in help- 
ing to search out promising new- 
comers. Tillinger’s remarks came 
in the face of 20th-Fox’s known 
plans for signing up a number of 
European glamor gals for pix made 
by it or for it abroad. 





} 
} 


| 
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Wide Screens 


=== Continued from page 5 See | 


Ryder stated that 52m, 65m and | 
70m also was tried and the 35m, 
doubled and operated sideways, | 
proved the best; 20th-Fox is now 
experimenting with 70m. 

In the Hall run, the sound is | 
on a second, regular-size print | 
which is run off with the picture | 
masked. The audio can be placed 
on the V’Vision print, said Ryder, | 
but there wasn’t sufficient time to | 











handle this. | ajo” and “Crazylegs,” 


For most theatres, V’Vision will | 
be available for conventional pro- | 
jection. 

Asked to interpret 
technological achievement in terms | 
of the boxoffice, Balaban said: 
“Over the long run, what’s best 
should pay off.” 

Other comments re VistaVision: | 


Adolph Zukor, Paramount board 
chairman: “The public is getting 
more for its money than ever be- | 
fore.” 

Loren Ryder, Par’s technical de- 
partment head: “The extra light 
provided by the dual-frame pro- 
jection will enable drive-ins such 
as in the midwest to open a half 
hour earlier.” 


Don Hartman, Par’s exec pro- 


V’Vision’s | 


spirit . 
i 


| ducer thinks, 


| among the staff—even to carpen- 


ters and electricians . an un- 
heard of thing in film circles. Sug- 
gestions were asked and the men 
|came up with a number of time- 
savers. For example, head rigger 
Ivan Crocker set up a drawing for 
distribution of cables that saved us 
three days’ production time. 
“Original shooting schedule was 
25 days but unforeseen difficulties 
probably would have run it to 
about 28, so all told I estimate that 
we saved seven days since the film 
was completed in 21. Every three 
days we posted the budget on the 
bulletin board so the staff could 
see the breakdown on expenses and 
how much was left in the treasury. 
“Since they were acquainted 
with the script and knew what we 
were trying to do with the story 


with a sense of dedication. Our 
location unit of 140 people became 


pon man approached the picture 
} 


a_ team operation with a great 
. no one ever let an elec- 
trician, a painter or a carpenter 
become creative before at a studio 
' and the close cooperation between 
us all made each individual seem 
an integral part of the venture.” 
Bartlett, who at 31 made “Nav- 
prior to “‘Un- 
chained,” emphasized that his film 
| making policy is one of “true dra- 
| matic stories.” He prefers to get 
away from “sex and violence ex- 


| cept where their use is absolutely 


necessary, for I feel that the gen- 
eral public wants clean, wholesome 


| entertainment,” And the only way 
!to achieve his principles; the pro- 


is to live with the 
picture by following through from 


| inception to finish. 


Meantime, Bartlett’s attorneys 
are huddling with reps of several 
majors in regard to working out a 
distribution deal for “Unchained.” 
Pact is expected to be set shortly. 
In addition, George J. Schaefer 
may act as special sales adviser, 
providing a deal is made with a 
company that permits such an ar- 





ducer: “Although they're not un- 
der contract, stars like Cary Grant | 
want to stay at Paramount. They 
say VistaVision makes them look | 
better on the screen.” 


rangement, 








Foreign Markets 














Asian Turmoil 


~~ Continued from page 5 





| 
for the Americans, with many new 
theatres built. As a result, this 
is one of the few places where 
there is a certain shortage of film. ! 
In Japan, he reported, business 
was holding up very nicely even 
though the country has felt the} 
eifects of the end of the Korean 
war, 

In Indonesia, Aboaf conferred 
with President Soekarno and they 


discussed the country’s strict cen- | * 


sorship, While not agreeing with 
the Indonesian policy, 
said he came away 
pression that the scissoring wasn’t 
done in a spirit of antagonism, 
but rather with a view to prevent- 
ing unnecessary unrest among the 
populace in a country where many 
races mingle and which is in eco- 
nomic distress. 


the U exec 


Aboaf said he wasn’t at all happy 
about some of the film deals re- 
cently arranged in the Far East 
by the U,. S. distribs. He felt that | 
the accent was too much on im- 
mediate advantage and not enough 
on working out a longrange rela- 
ticnship. 


U foreign topper disclosed that 


his company’s 1954 foreign earn- 
ings would set a new record “by a 
‘substantial margin.” 


the Turkish 
| deposit 


with the im-| 


Continued from page 7 = 


firms would 
their coin there, and the 
bank would pay off the Americans 

Since that time, 
companies haven't seen a red cent 
from Turkey, and its credits are 
accumulating inte a sizable sum. 
Foreign managers meeting in N. Y. 
last week had the Turkish matter | 
on its agenda. 

Burma Embarrassment 

In Burma, 
suddenly increased the taxes on ad- 
missions to foreign pix from 33!3% 
to 40°, 
Tax 
to Burmese films is 


discriminatory.” 
| sions 
1212% 

Situation is embarrassing to the 
MPEA since only recently, prodded 
by the U. S. State Dept., it re- 
sumed shipments to that country 
Move to restore normal trade was 
made after the Burmese lived up 
to an agreement to remove a sales 
{tax and reduce import duty from 
15 pyas a foot to 10 pyas. 

What’s also worrying the Amer- 
icans is that, under their last 


only 


agreement, the Burmese agreed to | 


unblock aecumulated U, S. 
However, not a penny has 
remitted by the Burmese. 
Only other negotiations current- 
ly going on are in Holland, 


funds. 


MPEA is trying for an increase in 
the rental ceiling. Ditto in Den- 
i mark, 


have to}! 


. | mount 
MPEA member | 


the government has | 


a levy which MPEA Ma 
on admis- | 


-| The 


been | 


where | 


* Actual volume, 


* Actual Volume. 


(Quotations furnished by Dreyfus & Co.) 


_ Amusement Stock Quotations 


; (N.Y. Stock Exchange) 
For Week Ending Tuesday (19) 


Net 
1954 Weekly Vol.Weekly Weekly . Tues. Change 
High Low in 100s High Low Close. for week 
2114 1419 Am Br-Par Th 240 1914 1814 19._ +.% 
75% 415g CBS, “A” 69 7314 7014 7255...) +158 
75 411% CBS, “B” 23 7258 7012 . 7238 +114 
3338 19°34 Col. Pix. eee. 321% 28 28 —1% 
1434 9\4 Decca 441 1434 1358 143% — % 
6344 46°34 Eastman Kdk. 136 59 5714 5834 + 38 
1914 131% Loew’s ... 341 174 1614 1658 — 18 
1012 61, Nat. Thea. 265 934 834 9 —_ 
357g 26% Paramount .. 65 345% 3316 3358 — 38 
37142 28 Philco ;- $82 3454 33 5234 +1% 
35 2214 RCA ~~, $38 341%4 32% 34 +13 
7 2°g RKO Piets. _. 78 6'2 6% 6)2 —_— 
916 415 RKO Thea... 117 918 878 9 + 1% 
5% 3 Repub ‘c 239 528 412 514 + 34 
12%, 10% Rep., pfd. ; 19 1278 12 12%g 2 + 7% 
1948 11% Stanley War. 94 1818 1712 18 — 4 
28% 18°24 20th-Fox 191 27% 2558 2534 — 18 
2958 1812 Univ. Pix. 31 2818 2612 2818 + %% 
80 6334 Univ., pfd. *230 8024 80 80 on 
21%, 13% Warner Bros. 150 2038 1834 19 + 1s 
7734 63% Zenith ...... 31 74°28 7014 ° 7334 +314 
American Stock Exchange 
6 35g Allied Artists 69 4%8 458 434 -- 
1034 91g All’d Art., pfd. 5 1012 10°68 1012 + 4 
1434 9'8 Du Mont ... 163 13°34 127% 13 — % 
1434 11°4 Technicolor . 172 1412 14146 1414 oo 
334 234 Trans-Lux .. 4 32 338 312 — 
Over-the-Counter Securities 
Bid Ask 
Cagieeerards |... 258s oe 12 —% 
Chesapeake Industries ................. - 383% 438 — 
GS yea ae OG eee 2 212 —_~ 
Coreen SOE... | 0, wae ie Se ple 45% 518 a 
eee Ss Se, sos we oh eee ae ss kote 4014 4212 + 14 
7), i, SOM... sons. Sees + ee ee 14 1514 — % 
Ware Be os oe 0 5 ks 5s Ses ow Bees . 14% 15% —% 

















a good part, but the 
thing is for them to get circula- | 
tion.” 


this type of buildup. 


Metro, her home studio. Follow- 
ing “Mogambo” for M-G, she went 
te Warner Bros. for “Dial M for 
Murder” and to Paramount for 
“Rear Window,” “The 


Ri.” This, according to Wald, is 
the type of exposure that builds a 
new name. He pointed out that 
Miss Kelly will be an important 


to her home lot. 
Plenty Busy ~ 

Wald and Col prexy Harry Cohn 
have been keeping their young 
players extremely busy. For ex- 
ample, Kim Novak who appears 
in “Pushover” and the upcoming 
“Phffft” is slated for “Five Against 
the House.” Jack Lemmon, who 
made his screen debut opposite 
Judy Holliday in “It Should Hap- 
pen to You,” is in “Phffft" and 
“Three for the Show” and has been 
loaned out for the Ensign Pulver 
role in WB's ‘Mr. Roberts.” Diane 
Foster, in Col’s “The Violent Men,” 
has been loaned out for a co-star- 
ring part opposite Burt Lancaster. 
Aldo Rey went to Warners for 
Battle Cry” and moves to Para- 
next for “My Three 
Angels.” Betsy Palmer, in Col’s 
|The Long Grey Line,” is set for 





| lone femme role in “Mr. Roberts.” | 


Other Col newcomers who are get- 
ting the “A” treatment are Bob 
| Francis, May Wynn, Lucy Mar- 
|lowe, Cathy Grant, Bryan -Kieth, 
| Vince Edwards, Phil Carey, and 
Connie Towers. 

Wald feels that the new per- 
|sonalities “help the old faces and 
give a freshness to the picture.” 
Another policy followed by Col, 
Wald said, is to tour these per- 
formers extensively. “This gives 
|them a chance to become known 
in the smaller comnmunities. In 
addition, they learn poise and how 
to meet the public,” 
production executive said 
| Hollywood is faced with a great 
| shortage of “mind power,” par- 
ticularly men capable of assem- 
bling a good production package.” 

Hollywood, Wald said, is playing 
it safe. “Everybody,” he explained, 
,“is looking for pre-sold material. 
There’s serounging and scratching 
for the. same material. As a re- 
sult there’s not enough to go 
'around and what there is is be- 
coming over-priced. 

“It’s an uphill battle to try 
‘sell an originai. 
studios are 
jan original, 


and 
Stars as well as 
reluctant to gamble on 

Everybody wants the 


pre-sold name when she returns) 


| 


He cited Grace Kelly (not a Co- to a great original. 
lumbia player) as an example of» best 
Miss Kelly there?” 
has made only one picture for | 


s. 

















Wald on Forgotten Faces 


Continued from ae OO _————————— 
important ; insurance of a pre-sold property, a 


bestseller or a hit play. They pre- 
fer an inferior pre-sold property 
But how many 
sellers and hit plays are 


SE ———————ee 


Public Choosy 





Country \—m===s Continued from page 3 ew 


Girl,” and “The Bridges of Toko- | 


sold out completely because of 
interest of stay-at-homes while 
the team played in South Bend. 

In addition to two theatres in 
Chicago—the Marbro and_ the 
Crown, the game was carried by 
the Sheraton Hotel which set up a 
seating arrangement in the grand 
ballroom. This is the first time a 
hotel has been used for a closed- 
circuit sports event. They've been 
used previously for closed-circuit 
business meetings. 

BOTV may -hold off presenting 
another ND game until the Irish 
meet Southern California. Interest 
in preceding games has diminished 
because of the defeats suffered by 
Navy and Pennsylvania, upcoming 
opponents. Saturday’s contest alse 


|had a strike against it since ND 


has been defeated once and Michi- 
gan State twice. 

Under BOTV’s agreement with 
ND, it need not telecast every game 
the university plays, but can select 
only the contests which rate as b.o. 
attractions for theatres with closede 
circuit units, 


TOA 


=———e Continued from page 5 gemma 


. al., were affiliated with the ma- 
e film companies. 

Leonard Goldenson, heading 
United Paramount, Warner The. 
atres’ Harry Kalmine and Si Fae 
bian, National Theatres’ Charles 
Skouras and many others directly 
involved in the industry antitrust 
suit that led to divorcement are 
influentially aligned with TOA, 
They are represented as feeling 
that the whole history of the film 
business so far as Government is 
concerned shows negative results 
for the exhibition end. There are 
others, of course, who, while not 
immediately affected by divorce- 
ment, still believe they were better 
off before the court “victory” for 
indie exhibs. 

(Perhaps significantly, two TOA 
exhibitors refused to take serious 
ly questions concerning any une 
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|dertaking in the direction of the 


Government; 
ply do not 
members 


they said they sim- 
believe that Allied 
in the majority would 


; want such control), 

























Wednesday, October 20, 1954 


Let’s give your 
box-office a 







JANE 
POWELL 


She sings, dances! 


EDMUND 
PURDOM 


He romances! 
















” DEBBIE chee? VIC 
REYNOLDS aug DAMONE 


Singing-dancing too! Romantic singer! i 


(She’s in the headlines) 







” G-M's “BODY-BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL!” 


























Exploit 
lt Sky- 
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High! “THE NATURE GIRL” 

Start it ; 

ape THE MUSICAL WITH YOUNG IDEAS! 

you'll get allt The story of Seven Daring Daughters on the Prowl 

the young for Romance! (They’re even saucier than those famed 

are ete “Seven Brides”!) Hilarious happenings in a faddist 

plus their elders: colony where the girls have primitive ideas of wooing | 

Here's - their men! It’s packed with joy, lilting with 8 gay 

dln os songs, exciting dances, color glamour! The kind of 
° -90- ! 

ta cols bder Ehaba musical that sends them out happy-go-lucky! 



















Good Lovers? Or ‘ 
would you prefer 
the romancing of 
Edmund Purdom— 
or the song-wooing 


of Vic Damone? 


M-G-M presents 


“ATHENA” 


JANE EDMUND DEBBIE VIC LOUIS 
POWELL: PURDOM - REYNOLDS: DAMONE: CALHERN 


LINDA CHRISTIAN - EVELYN VARDEN + RAY COLLINS i 
woey WILLIAM LUDWIG and LEONARD SPIGELGASS 


Songs: HUGH MARTIN ond RALPH BLANE 
Photographed in EASTMAN COLOR « Print by TECHNICOLOR 


ovecedby RICHARD THORPE ¢ totes JOE PASTERNAK 


oe Py (AVAILABLE IN PERSPECTA STEREOPHONIOC 
Bei. OR ONE-CHANNEL SOUND) 


‘to be taking a narrower 





20 PICTURES 


VARIETY 


Wednesday, October 20, 1954 





Code Must Be Fair to Imports, But 
Mayer Frowns on ‘Exemption’ Theory 


Firm belief in the production+¢ 


code, but only if applied with equal 
emphasis and consideration to all 
films—major, independent or for- 
eign—was voiced im N. Y. by Ar- 
thur Mayer, vet indie handler of 
imports and also prexy of the In- 


ternational Motion Picture Dis- 
tributors Assn. 

Disagreeing with those who hold 
that there should be no code for 
foreign films, or that they should 
be put into a separate category, 
Mayer said he didn't think this 
was feasible. “What we should aim 
for is to have the code interpreted 
the same way for 


dios,” he opined. 

Mayer said he was under the 
definite impression that this equal 
application of code standards was 
not practiced now. However, 


sity for a code 
lingualers should be made to con- 
form with it regardless of Kemet, 
they are made. 

Apart from this, Mayer comment- 
ed on the ironic fact that “the | 
boys on 44th St. (the Motion Pic- 
ture Assn. of America) 
view of 
film content than the state cen- 
sors.” His specific reference was 
to the French film “Lover, Happy 
Lovers,” which was refused a code 
seal but passed the N. Y. censor 
without a single deletion. 


Breen's $20,000 
Yearly Till 61 


Retirement fund of $140,000, 
over the next seven years has been 
set up for Joseph I. Breen, the 
production code administrator, by 
the Motion Picture Assn. of Amer- 
ica board. 

Breen, who had been in _ ill 
heatth for some time, quit the top 
code job last week at his own re- 
quest. However, he will continue 
with the code as a “special con- 
sultant.” His position is being 
taken over by Geoffrey Shurlock, 
who has been with the code staff 
since 1932. 

Decision to set Breen’s salary as 
an adviser at $20,000 a year until 
1961 was taken by the MPAA 
board in N. Y. last week. Breen 
is an MPAA v.p. 

Praising the job done by Breen, 
Y. Frank Freeman of Paramount, 
chairman of the Motion Picture 
Producers Assn., said: “Joe Breen 
has rendered this industry service 
of such importance that there is 
no way to properly appraise his 
contribution. His job was not an 
easy one—we all had 
ences and battles with him—but 
he administered the code fearless- 
ly, faithfully and honestly.” 














‘New York Theatres | 








Roe Wane. Bros. ys felelelelelelelelelele) 
°OrAR IS Born? 
STARRING BD JAMES 
Gaui Mason: 
80000 GtnamaScoPE 00000 


, TECHNICOLOR « .o STEREOPHONIC Souno 


yam 


AT 0K CARSON CHARLES Bl CKFORD 
TOM NOONAN MOSS HART - Si0t NEY. wet 
GEORGE GUKOR A TRAN SCONA EN TER SES pooan 
WARNER BROS 20S.c's: A GERSH 


HAROLD ARLEN ano !RA GERSHWIN 





CONTINUOUS AT TWO THEATRES! 
PARAMOUNT gp way & 43rd St. 
VICTORIA & 46th St. 


Biway 











RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 


inviNG BERLIN'S “WHITE CHRISTMAS” 


in VistaVision starring 
BING CROSBY - DANNY KAYE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY + VERA ELLEN 
Color by Technicolor « A Paramount Picture 
and SPECTACULAR STAGE PRESENTATION 

















he | public entertainment 
lined up on the side of those who | by mixed audiences of all levels of 
feel that there is a definite neces- comprehension is commonly held 


and that to com-| to be indecent.” 


now seem | 


i 


,Motion Picture Assn. 


{ 


' determined. 





our differ- | 
j tion exec who'll write off the lit- 


t 


| 


|an appeal to the N. Y. Board of 
films made in-| Regents, stating that Flick’s inter- 
dependently or abroad as it is for) pretation of the word 
pictures made by the major stu- | Was at variance with general pub- 


|cit rolled up this year by the pro- 


| balancing 
with a flow of extra-expensive fea- 
tures. 





Flick Vs. ‘Mom and Dad’ 


Albany, Oct. 16. 

Hugh M. Flick, the N. Y. censor, 
outlined his arguments last week 
as to why he thought the “normal 
birth’ sequence in Capitol Enter- 
prises’ film “Mom and Dad” was 
“indecent” and should be cut from 
the picture. 

Flick had asked Capitol to cut 
the scene, showing the actual birth 
of a baby, from the film. Footage 
runs to only 30 seconds. Capitol, 
opposing the Flick decision, took 


“indecent” 


lie conception of the term. 

Said the censor: “The exploita- 
tion of the genitals and genital re- 
gion of men or women in places of 
frequented 





Vote 307, Boost 


In Production 





( d Ch on the Studio Relations Commit- | , 
0 e arges Code Administration. Originally, | ; 


jan’ S Face” | 


Striving to cover a $50,000 defi- 
duction code administration, the 
of America 
|board- in N. Y. 
a flat 30° across-the-board boost | 
in code fees. 


. uM 
At thee karee tithe ths OmPAA 46} succeed Joy, and Shurlock worked 


rectors nixed a_ proposal 
‘would have raised from the cur- | 
rent six to nine the categories into 
which films are put and on. the 
basis of which their code fee is 
Code charges are 
based on the negative cost of pix 

Code finances have suffered as 
a result of the sharp drop in Hol- 
lywood production activity. The 
raise in the cost of the seal still 
must be approved by the Motion 
Picture Producers Assn. group on 
the Coast. 

Suggestion for raising the cate- 
gories of negative costs to nine 
was based on an apparent in- 
equity in the current system 
which provides for the same fee 
for all pix costing $500.000 or 
more. New divvying process would 
have put a heavier burden on the 
higher-budgeted pix, with a ceil- 
ing of $2,000,000. After thaf, all 
films would be assessed the same. 


Wailing Wall 


=e Continued from page 5 




















tle fellow, but in the overall 
scheme of things he’s become less 
important, and more expensive to 
serve, it’s said. 

There is a feeling in the east- | 
ern homeoffices that Hollywood is 
taking too much of a chance, by 
the cut in production 


| fice, Shurlock was sent abroad on 
| a visit, 


| acting as his assistant. 


last week okayed | sistant. 


| administration, 


| “Silver 


'Shurlock’s Background: 


Laundry, Literary Sec’y 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


Geoffrey M. Shurlock, the new 
Production Code.administrator who 
succeeds Joseph I. Breen in the 
post, had what in certain quarters 
might be_termed an appropriate 
early background for the job. His 
parents owned a laundry business 
in San Diego, Calif., and during his 
school years he helped out, learn- | 
ing the art of the wash. 

Born Aug. 10, 1894 in Liverpool, 
Engiand, Shurlock started his 
career in motion pictures in 1923, 
as Rupert Hughes’ literary secre- 
tary at the old Goldwyn studios. He 
got the job through a blind ad in 
the L.A. Times. In 1926, he moved 
ever to Paramount as a reader, and 
quickly became an assistant to Ber- 
nie Fineman, then a‘ producer. 
From Fineman, he shifted to ex- 
ecutive assistant to B. P. Schul- 
berg, head of the studio, who later 
made him scenario editor. From 
this post, he was transferfed to 
head of the studio’s foreign lan- 
guage division, detailed to produce 
foreign versions of studio films. He 
sat in this chair for nearly two 
years, during 1930-31. 

When this activity was closed 
down and moved to Par’s Paris of- 


returning in early £932 to 
be re-assigned to the scenario de- 
partment as assistant to Percy 
Heath. Following a_ studio ‘up- 
heaval, which saw Schulberg and 
other lot toppers exiting, Shurlock 
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BOSTON 


(Continued from page 8) 


after $19,000-in previous week hy- 
poed by holiday. 


Exeter (Indie) (1,300; 60-$1)— 
“High and Dry” (U). Opened 
Sunday (17). Last week, “Mr, Hu- 
lot’s Holiday” (GBD). (5th wk), 
okay $3,500. 

Fenway (NET) (1,300; 50-90)— 


“Notorious” (RKO) and “Farmer's 
Daughter” (RKO) (reissues). Opens 
today (Tues.). Last week, “Human 
Jungle” (AA) and ‘Two Guns and 
Badge” (AA), nifty $11,000 in 12 
days. 

Memorial (RKO) (3,000; 50-$1)— 
“Black Shield Falworth” (U). and 
“Operation Diplomat” (Indie) (2d 


wk). Good $12,500 following $17,- 
500 in first week. 

Metropolitan (NET) (4,367; 50- 
90)—‘‘Woman’s World” (20th) and 
“Security Risk” (AA) (2d wk-8 
days). Fair $15,000. Last week, 
$22,000. 

Orpheum (Loew’s) (3,000;  65- 


$1.25,—“‘On Waterfront” (Col) (5th 
wk). Fair $12,500 for finale. Fourth 
week was $17,500. 

Paramount (NET) (1,700; 50-90) 
—‘‘Notorious” (RKO) and ‘‘Farm- 
er’s Daughter’? (RKO) (reissues). 


Opens today (Tues.). Last week, 
“Human Jungle” (AA) and “Two 
Guns and Badge” (AA), slick $25,- 


500 in 12 days. 
Pilgrim (‘ATC) (1,800; 65-95)— 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G) and ‘Fast and 





was caught in the tide. 
In August, 1932, he joined the 
Will Hays organization as a staffer | 


tee, later to become the Production 


this had been operated by Col. 
son Joy, 


Ja- 
with the late Lamar Trotti | 
When Joy 
moved over to Fox, and Trotti also 
left org, Shurlock was hired to 
take over Trotti’s place as as- 


Dr. Wingate, head of the N. Y. 
Censor Board, was set by Hays to 


Furious” (Lip). Okay $10,000. Last 


(3.500; 50-90)— 
(M-G) and “As- 
(M-G) (reissues). 
Jat week, “A Wom- 
-G) and “Dr. Jekyll 
Hyde” (M-G) (reissues), 
8 day€. 


‘STAR’ FAST $17,000, 
DENVER; ‘SUDDENLY’ 106 


Denver, Oct. 19. 


; week, sub-runs 


State (Loew's) 
“Battleground” 
halt Jungle” 
Slow $8,000. 


and Mr. 
$8,200 for 








| with him for two years, until Breen | 


that | / was brought in in 1934 to replace | 


Wingate, when he continued as his | 
right bower. 





‘Breen’ Almost Became 
Generic Name for Code; 
What Now With Shurlock? 


Now that Joseph I. Breen has re- 
| tired from the top job in the code | 
question is being 
asked what the new name of the | 
agency is going to be. 

While Breen held the reigns, it | 
was commonly referred to as just 
the “Breen office” or the “Breen 
seal,” just as the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America is known as “the 
Johnston office.” 

With Geoffrey Shurtock taking 
over, it now should theoretically 
become the “Shurlock office.” It 
take some getting used to, after all 
these years. 


CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 9) 








|} (Disney) (2d wk). Fine $4,000. 
Last week, $5,500. 
Ohio ‘L oew *s) (1,200; 60-90) — 


“Rogue Cop” (M-G) (m.o.) (3d wk). | 
Nice $5,000 following $7,000 last | 


week. 

Palace (RKO) (3,000; 60-90) 
“Woman’s World” (20th). Nice! 
$16,000, and staying. Last week, | 

Lode” (RKO) and Esther 
Williams’ stageshow, a bit disap- 
pointing at $20,000. 


- | 


Cited are instances like State ‘Loew’s) (3,500; 60-90) —| 
|The Egyptian,” “A Star Is Born,” | “Beau Brummell” (M- G). Good} 
the upcoming “The Ten Com-!| $15,000. Last week, “Sitting Bull” | 
mandments,” from Cecil B. De-} (UA), $10,500. 
Mille and Paramount, ete. Even | Stillman (Loew’s) (2.700; 60-90) 
films patterned after the western |—“Her 12 Men” (M-G), Routine | 


’ 


| formula are busting their budget | $5,000. 


britches. “Untamed” at 2Uth-Fox, 
lensed on location in South Africa | 
| by Henry King, is running into 
the millions. 

Some eastern execs feel that the 
studios are also going overboard 
in their quest for absolute au- 
thenticity, particularly when it 
comes to films laid against a 
background of antiquity. “There’s 


'been an overemphasis on detail,” 


| that 


| “Woman's World” 


| wk), 


| 


i\“On Waterfront” 


was one comment in N. Y. “It’s | 
exploitable, of course, but the 
audience doesn't really care. Who | 


knows whether this 
wore his hat tilted to the 
right or the left, or whether there | 
were 15 or 20 windows in one of 
those old boats? Yet, this determ- 
ination to be accurate down to the 
most minute detail is costing us 
many millions a year.” 


Pharoah or |} 





MINNEAPOLIS 


(20th) 
through better 


(2d wk). 


Come than it first 


indicated. Okay $8,000. Last week, | 


$12,000. 


‘fourth Denham round. 


“Star Is Born” is proving the 
best moneygetter here this session, 
and goes a second week at the 
Denver. “‘Woman’s World” still is 
doing okay in third stanza at the 
| Fox while ‘Sabrina’ looms good in 
“Suddenly” 
is rated good on first week at Par- 
amount. 

Estimates for This Week 
Centre (Fox) (1.247; 60-$1)— 
“Woman's World” (20th) 

fag ee 000. Holds on. 


yoo (Cockrill) (1,750; 50-85) 
—‘‘Sabrina”’ (Par) (4th wk). Good 
$8,000. Last week, $11,000. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525: 75-$1.25)— 
“Star Is Born” (WB). Fast $17,000. 
Stays on. Last week, “Gambler 
Natchez” (20th) and ‘Jungle Cen- 
ter” (AA), $8.500. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 50-85)— 
“Rogue Cop” (M-G) and “Terror 
Ship” (Lip) (2d wk). Mild $5,000, 
Last week, $10,000. 


Paramount (Wolfberg) (2,200; 
50-85) — “Suddenly” (UA) and 
“Khyber Patrol” (UA). Good $10. 


000 for Frank Sinatra starrer, Last 
week, “Three Hours to Kill’ (Col) 
and “‘Pushover” (Col) same. 
Vogue (Pike) (442; 74-90)—‘Mr. 
Hulot’s Holiday” (GBD) (2d wk). 
Neat $2.000. Last week, $2,500. 





Floods Trim Toronto; 


‘Apache’ Robust 15'4G | 


Toronto, Oct. 19. 
With a loss of 45 drowned and 
85 missing, Hurricane Hazel dam- 
age has isolated the western en- 


| trances to this city, with all bridges |—“Star Is Born” (WB) 


washed out but one. Motorists are 
banned from entering or leaving 
the west end environs. All of this 
has hurt film biz, with only 
Apache” 
expectancy of the newcomers. 
Estimates for This Week 
Downtown, Glendale, Scarboro, 


| State (Taylor) (1.059: 955: 698; 694. | (UA). 


40-70)—‘“‘Silver Lode” (RKO) and 


| “Jungle Gents” (AA), Nice $14,500. | 
(Continued from page 8) | Last 


week, “Gorilla at 
and “Forbidden 
$8,000. 

(FP) 
(20th) 


Large” 
(20th) Cargo” 
(Rank), 

Imperial 


“Egyptian” 


(3,373; 


(4th wk). Nice 


RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (2,890; $1- | $9,500. Last week, $14,590. 


$1.25)—“Star Is Born” (WB) (2d 
Word-of-mouth for this one 
greasing turnstiles. Strong $13,000 
after $19,000 original stanza. 
RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 65-85)— 
(Col) (4th wk). 
Fine $5,400. Last week, ee 
State (Par) (2.300; 85-$1) — 
, “Sitting Bull” (UA) (2d wk). Sur- 
vived bad notices. Continues oke 
at $6,500. Last week, $9,000. 
World (Mann) (400: 65-$1.25) — 
“Sabrina” (Par) (4th wk). Still 
hefty with $5,000. Last 


| $5,300. 


week, | *’ 


Loew’s (Loew’s) (2,090; 65-80)— 
| “Apache” (UA). Big $15,500. Last 
week, ‘Seven Brides” (M-G), $16,- | 
000 in 9 days. 

Nortown, (Shea's) (FP) 959; 2,386; | 
75-$l)—‘‘Caine Mutiny” (Col) (2d | 
wk). Sock $25,000. Last week, 
$33,000. 

Odeon (Rank) (2,390; 
“West of Zanzibar” (Rank). Okay 
$10,000. Last week, “Robinson 
Crusoe” (UA), $11,000 in 9 days. 
Uptown (Loew's) (2,745; 60-80)— 
Rogue Cop” (M-G) (2d wk), Okay 
} $8,000. Last week, $12,000, 





(3d wk). | 
Last week, | 


measuring up to normal | 


60-$1)— | 


75-$1)— | 








‘Duel’ Strong $7,000, Top 
New Pic, Omaha; ‘Window’ 
Big 12G, ‘World’ 4G, 2d 


Omaha, Oct. 19. 

First-run boxeffice is only so-so 
this week although “Rear Window” 
is bangup on second round at the 
large Orpheum. Of new entries, 
“Passion” is only okay’at the Bran- 
deis while “Duel in the Sun” at the 
Omaha is shaping nice. ‘“‘“Womanis 
World” looks good for second Siate 
session. 

Estimates for This Week 

Brendeis (RKO) (1,000; 50-75)— 
“Passion” (RKO) and “Shadow 
Man” (Lip). Okay $5,500. Last 
week, “On Waterfront” (Col) and 
“Champagne Safari” (Col) (2d wk), 
$6,000. 

Omaha (Tristates) (2,000; 50-75) 
——‘‘Duel in Sun” (SRO) (reissue) 
and “Little Fugitive” (Indie). 
Trim $7,000. Last week, “‘Outcast” 


(Rep) and “Shanghai Story” (Rep), 
$5,500. ; 
Orpheum (Tristates) (2,890; 70 


90)—‘‘Rear Window” (Par) (2d wk), 
Nice $12,000 or near. Last week, 
$17,000. 

State (Goldberg) (875; 55-90)—~ 
“Woman's World” (20th) (2d wk). 
Good $4,000. Last week, $6,500. 


‘Brides’ Smash $28,000, 
Mont’l; Brando Big 24 


Montreal, Oct. 19. 

Two solid newcomers and two 
holdovers are boosting returns this 
week. “Seven Brides” at Palace 
and ‘‘Waterfront” at Capitol are 
smash leaders. Also great is “Caine 
Mutiny” at Loew’sin second week. 
“Gone With Wind” is rated so-so 
at Imperial. 

Estimates for This Week 

Palace (C.T.) (2,625; 60-$1)— 
“Seven Brides” (M-G). Sockeroo 
$28,000. Last week, “Demetrius 
and Gladiators” (20th) (2d wk), 
$17,000. 

Capitol (C.T.) (2,412; 45-75) — 
“On Waterfront” (Col). Smash 
$24.000 for Marlon Brando starrer, 











Last week, ‘Magnificent Obses- 
sion” (U) (3d wk), $18,000. 
Princess (C.T.) (2.131; 45-65)— 
|‘“Suddenly’” (UA) (2d wk). Fair 
| $8,000 following good $13,000 in 
first. 
Loew’s (C.T.) (2,847: 50-85)— 


“Caine Mutiny” (Col) (2d wk). Fine 
$18,000 after socko $33.000 opener. 

Imperial (C.T.) (1,789: 43-63)— 
“Gone With Wind” (M-G) (reissue). 
So-so $7,000. Last week, “Coins In 
Fountain” (20th) and ‘Gambler 
Natchez” (20th), same. 

Orpheum (C.T.) (1,048: 40- 65)— 
“Law Vs. Billy Kid’ (Col) and 
“Geraldine” (Col). Fine $8,000. 
Last week, “Bullet Is Waiting” 
(Col) and “Untamed Heiress” (Col), 
$6,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(Continued from page 9) 


000. Last week, “Duel in Jungle” 
(WB) and ‘ ‘Bowery Boys Meet Mone 
sters’” (AA), $13,800. 

Fox (FWC) (4, 651; $1.25-$1.50)—~ 
|“‘Woman’s World” (20th) (2d wk), 
Okay $15,000. Last week, $22,500. 
Warfield (Loew’s) (2,656; 75-$1) 
—‘Brigadoon” (M-G) (2d wk). Nice 
| $13,000 or near. Last week, $16,000. 

Paramount (Par) (2,646; 90-$1)— 
| ‘Private Hell” (FM) and “Three 
| Hours to Kill” (Col). Quiet $12,000. 
|Last week, “Sabrina” (Par) (3d 
| wk), $10,000. 

St. Francis (Par) (1,400; $1-$1.50) 
(3d wk), 
Fine $19,000, Last week, $21,000. 

Orpheum (Cinerama Theatre, 
Calif.) (1,458; $1.75-$2.65)—“Cine- 
rama” (Indie) (42d wk). Solid $22,- 
000. Last week, $21,000. 
| United Artists (No. Coast) (1. 
| 207; 70-$1)—“‘Down Three Dark 








Streets” (UA) and “Lone Gun” 
Good $11,000 or close. Last 
week, “Suddenly” (UA) and 


“Laughing Anne” (Rep), $8,700. 

Stagedoor (A-R) (400; $1-$1.25) 
—‘Man With Million’ (UA) (6th 
wk). Solid $3,200. Last week, 
| $3,500. 
Larkin (Rosener) (400: 
|*Hobson’s Choice” (UA) and 
| Holiday” (AA) (4th wk). 
' 600. Last week, $2,900. 

Clay (Rosener) (400; $1)—‘‘Dreams 
lof Love” (Indie) (2d wk). Oke $2,- 
| 300. Last week, $2,200. 

Vogue (S.F, Theatres) (377: $1)~ 
“Companions of Night” (Indie) 
| Light $1,900. Last week, $3,300. 
Bridge ‘(Schwartz-Reade) (399 
| $1-$1.20)\—“Hulot’s Holiday’ (GBD 
(6th wk). Current round winding 
today (Wed.) is holding at good 
$2,500 after $2,800 in fifth. Holds 
a seventh, with “High and Dry” 


$1)... 
“Last 
Good $2, 


'(U) epening Oct. 28 
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“WHITE CHRISTMA 
TOPPING “GREATEST 

SHOW ON EARTH’ 
RADIOCITY 
MUSIC HALL 



















ae ‘a 


Starring 


BING » ROSEMARY VERA 


CROSBY KAYE CLOONEY= ELLEN 


wis DEAN JAGGER tics ond moery IRVIING BERLIN 
produced by ROBERT EMMETT DOLAN * direaedby MICHAEL CURTIZ 


Dances and Musical Numbers Staged by Robert Alton + Written for the screen by 


NORMAN KRASNA, NORMAN PANAMA and MELVIN FRANK 


Color by TECHNICOLOR, 
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You Can Be Sure If It's 1956— 


| Frey Crystal-Gazes ‘Clearances ; 


Knode’s Upped Status 


NBC has lifted Thomas E. Knode 
from manager of station relations 
to director of the department. The 
top post (next to Harry Bannister, 
v.p. in charge) had been blank 
since Sheldon B. Hickox was moved 
out of the spot to become director 


Karol's ‘Caviar Specs’ Vs. Radio = Ss rests sie 


Chicago, Oct. 19. + 


“That old debbil’” known as sta- 
tion clearance will be exorcised 
or at least ‘will pretty much have 
disappeared” by the end of 1956, 
according to NBC-TV sales. v.p. 
‘George Frey, here last week to 
address the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. The executive- 
turned-seer said there will be 
enough stations in all major cities 
two years hence to give each net- 
work, “sure. outlets” for all pro-| 
grams. Frey’s crystal showed 430 | 
stations by the end of this year, 
525 by the end of next, and 600 
by December of 1956, at which 
time 75% of all U.S. homes. will 
be covered. 

Frey also dipped his brush ‘into 
the color jar, predicting 25,000 
tintele sets distributed among the 
populaee by the end of this. year, 
350,000 by the end of 1955 and 
2.130.060 before 1956 passes into 
history. 7 

Frey’s “nearly opposite” number 
at CBS, John Karol, v.p. cf the 
radio network, gave the back of 
his hand to ad agencies not alert 
to the potentials of media and 
media analysis in behalf of their 
clients. “Radio is now being sold 
on the basis of what it delivers— 
within the framework of its poten- 
tial,” he said, “and the potential 
is enormous, thé delivery is huge 
and the cost is low.” Radio, he ce- | 
clared, is the biggest “in-home” 
medium, the No. 1 outdoor medium | 
—‘“and one day soon we hope the | 
measurements of its true dimen- | 
sions will catch up with the facts | 
of its present coverage. Radio pro- 
vides the every day meat and | 
potatoes that keeps business alive 
and healthy. The best evidence of 
this’ is the fact that the top 25) 
companies in the United States all | 








are big users of network radio | 
today. 

“No business has so many facets 
as advertising. Regardless of tne 
- particular job any one person does 
in it, he must have a broad and 
deep knowledge of many other | 
phases to be truly an advertising 
man. I believe that basic to suc- | 
cessful advertising is the science 
of media selection. It seems i9 me 
than an agency, as a specialist cr- 
ganizaiion advising clients on 2d- 
vertising, must expose its clients 
to the values of all media regard- 
less cf the clients’ personal pref- | 
erences. a4 

“After more than 25 years in 
this business, I know a good many 
agency people very well. And I 
have been told by many of ticm 
of times when network radio was 

(Continued on page 30) 


Ted Steele, Others 
In WOR-TY Shifts 


Ted Steele was the principal in 
an afternoon program shuffle at 
WOR-TV, N. Y., this week. The 
emcee brought his three-way pro- 
gram setup with him in a move 
frcm WPIX three months ago, and 
until now he’s maintained consecu- 
tive afternoon slottings for heus- 
fraus, teens and tots. As of Mon- 
day (18), he lost the 30-minute strip 





for the smallfry, but he’ll continue | 


broadcasting three hours daily. 

Where he began his tv cCey at 
2:30 with an hour-and-a-half adult 
variety session, Monday through 
Friday, he now does a two-hour 
stint at 3 for the same viewership. 
From 5-6 p.m, it’s a show for teen- 
agers, a group where the station 
felt Steele wasn’t achieving full 
support, 
mer 4-5 casing was too early for 
many highschoolers, 

The changes also affected Ray 
Heatherton’s “Film Show,” ftormer- 
ly at 5:30, right afier Steele’s kid 
show. Gordon Gray, topper at 
WOR, indicated that there was too 
little change of pace from Steele 
to the early Heatherton stanza. 
Heatherton, however, remains 
solidly in his 6-on “Merry Mail- 
man.” In the early afternoon Lew 
Bedell shifts from 2 to 2:20, and 
Jean Phair from 1:30 to 2. The 
station is slotting the Regal film 
series at 1:30, with daily sign-on 
at 1 by a public service sirip. 


| which dropped out late last month 


/$350,000. Linked with Thomas are | Prexy Beb 


| likely become board chairman of 
the Thomas operation. 


largely because the for- | 


status in the cards since then. 

Knode has held a number of 
berths with the network, his sta- 
tion relations management dating 
from 1952. 


ABC Gives Nod 
To Mitchell, Also 
Ups Oberfelder 


cancelled out. 
Svlurge of executive shuffles at 
ABC was brought to a virtual end 
this week with the appointment of 


Lowell Omas John H. Mitchell to succeed Alex- 
; ander (Sandy) Stronach as v.p. in 
|charge of the television network, 

S ponsor and the naming of Ted Oberfelder 


to replace Mitchell as v.p.-general 
a |; manager of WABC-TV, the web's 
N. Y. flagship. Only post now left 
ulys a a ion to fill is Oberfelder’s spot as v.p. 
of WABC, the radio o&o0, with a 
It didn't take CBS Radio long | Successor due to be named within 
E the next few days. 
to ccme up with a sponsor for 


‘ Appointments came at the end 
Lowell pects, Conguentater of a week of mopping-up opera- 
will go from “motor to motor,” | tions that saw ABC exec v.p. Bob 
with a division of General Motors | O’Brien returning to the parent 





Don’t Write—Cancel 


Western Union almost took 
the plunge into network tele- 
vision sponsorship last week, 
but then decided it was too 
cold in there alone. Telegraph 
company offered to buy the 
Wednesday at 9:30 period on 
ABC-TV .and install “Who 
Said That?” with John Daly 
emceeing, but only if the web 
could find an alternate week 
sponsor for the show. 

Network couldn't, and WU 











-succeeding the Kaiser car outfit | AMerican Broadcasting-Paramount 


Theatres homeoffice and Les Ar- 
ries Sr. resigning as director of 
from the 6:45 p.m. crossboarder, | ty sports, with the sports depart- 
leaving a coin gap unprecedented | ment being integrated into the 
in Thomas’ 24 years as a network | combined radio-tv news & special 
newscaster. The GM division in-| events unit. O’Brien, who had 
volved is United Motors Service, | been clipped of his powers in the 
accessory unit with auto batteries|Sept. 21 “reorganization,” was 
to be accented on the program. | moved out of the ABC Division and 
New deal starts Nov. 1. back to the homeoffice by AB-PT 

Meantime, Thomas and associ- | Prexy Leonard Goldenson because 


ates have bought—subject to FCC | of “developments within the com- 


approval—WROW (radio and tv)| pany.’ These developments were 
in Albany for a reported price of the reported insistence of ABC 
Kintner and AB-PT 
Frank J. Smith, his business man-| finance committe chairman Ed 
ager and former general manager Noble that O’Brien be relieved of 
of WLW, Cincinnati; Alger B. | his duties. 
Chapman, ex-prexy of the N. Y. Mitchell, who takes cver his new 
State Tax Commissicn, and Mrs. | post Nov. 1, isa United Paramount 
Edward A. Elliott, wife of a New| man, further complicating the sit- 
York broker. Albany outlet for! uation.: He took over the Y’ABC- 
Thomas’ CBS airings is WTRY,! TV operation in July of 1953, after 
whose owner, Troy B’casting, holds | several years as chief factotum of 
50° of the stock in the Albany |WBKB, the web’s Chi o&o (as a 
area’s other UHF’er, WTRI, with! result of the merger), and many 
Stanley Warner’ Theatre Corp.| years previous in the Balaban & 
holding the remainder. | Katz organization as a theatreman. 
Acting as attorney for the buy- | Oberfelder is an ABC vet, having 
ers was Rep. Dean P. Taylor, of | Operated up to the summer of 1953 
Troy, former prexy of the pur- } as V.p. in charge of radto o&o’s and 
chased stations who recently re-|then assuming charge of WABC 
signed as chairman of the Republi- | When the web made the owned sta- 
can State Committee and_ will} tions autonomous in opertaion. 
O’Brien’s New Duties 
Thomas, O’Brien was returned ‘to the 
Smith and Chapman, latter men-| homeoffice to concentrate on his 
tioned as a possible ‘law partner | duties as financial v.p. and secre- 
of Thomas E. Dewey upon the | tary of AB-PT, posts he had held 
governor’s retirement from office | Simultaneously with his exec v.p. 
Jan. 1, live. in Pawling, which is; Status at ABC. Understood the 
the commentator’s longtime home | reason for the shift was his han- 
and professional base. Gov. Dewey dling of the NCAA football pack- 








has a farm there and is a neighbor | 48e, which he first negotiated and | 


of Thomas. : 


‘Omnibus’ Permanent Repertory 
Group, Out-of-Town TV Tryouts 


“Omnibus” is becoming an ex-!With the Diamond,” an original 
perimental tv’er in more ways|contemporary folk comedy by 
than one, with latest departure | Frank D. Gilroy with the middle 
being a permanent repertory com-| west as locale. Other- briefie has 
pany to be introduced next Sun-/ recognizable labels since it’s Ana- 
day (24) on CBS-TV. (Show’s | tole France’s w.k. farce, “The Man 
third season under the TV-Radio|' Who Married a Dumb Wife.” 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation based on a Rabelais story set in 
was incepted last Sunday.) Par-| medieval France. Lead roles in 
alleling the permanent troupe ap- the latter will be taken by Zachary 
proach, and with far-reaching im- Scott and Nita Talbot with a sip- 
plications in view of the sight porting cast of 12, Fred Wayne, 
inedium’s very offish results with James Millhollin, Carl Harms, 
the “million dollar” tinted spec-| Ralph Hertz, Lee Richardson, Jac- 
taculars, is a scheme whereby ques Aubuchon, James Greene, 
given dramatic properties and LeRoi Operti, Lewis Scholle, 
other stylings will be given full- Peggy McCay, Judith Tutaeff and 
blown tryouts on important sta- Faith Burwell. Tad Danielewski, 
lions away from the N. Y.-origin- of the Workshop staff whose over- 
ating point of the 90-minuter. The all director is. Robert Saudek, will 
“out of town” tuner-upping is not stage both productions, 
unknown in tv, but this may be the “Omnibus” will also “go Native” 
,first one of major scale. next Sunday with a live vignetie 

First of the tryouts will em- showing Native Dancer, the big- 
brace two playlets which will be money hoss now in retirement, be- 
showcased on WCAU-TV in Phila- ing ridden by jockey Erie Guerin 
delphia at 10 p.m. tonight (Wed.). at te nag’s home on Sagamore 
Curtainraiser will be “The Man, Farm in Glyndon, Md. 


(Continued on page 30) 


| Station was on the air Friday eve- 


ee 


It's Five Plus Two Time 


This Friday (22) is the date on which the FCC’s new multiple- 
ownership rule becomes effective, permitting individual owner- 
ship of seven tv stations, instead of five, providing, of course, 
that the other two are UHF stations. 

With speculation rife as to where the major networks, notably 
NBC and CBS, are planning to “go U,” CBS, it’s been learned, 
plans to establish a U stake in Milwaukee, with likelihood that 
it will also set its U sights on the Albany-Troy area of New York 
State. As an alternative to the latter, it’s also known that Hart- 
ford looks attractive to the CBS high command and it may go 
after that market instead. At any rate CBS prexy Frank Stanton 
is moving pronto to expedite the web’s “seven up” status. (Web 
still has two to go on its V limit, with Boston and St. Louis as 
the goals). 

NBC will’ also move fast to establish its U holdings, and it’s 
reported that there’s a San Francisco gleam'in NBC’s eye. It’s 
known that NBC has been giving more than cursory attention to 
the Frisco situation. Detroit may be NBC’s second o & o U city. 
ABC’ and DuMont haven’t indicated. 

All nets have received plenty of offers to take over UHF stations 
or permits. However, with 85 authorizations turned back to the 
FCC, the nets would be able to get channels in many cities for 
the asking. ; 

FCC approval of the Storer Broadcasting Co.’s $8,500,000 pur- 
chase of the Empire Coil Co. properties, awaiting action for over 
six months, is expected this week when the agency’s revised rules 
allowing broadcasters to own seven stations becomes effective. 
Empire deal gives. Storer two tv stations (in addition to manufac- 
turing operations in New Rochelle, N.YJ—WXEL in Cleveland 
and KPTV in Portland, Ore. 

Because the acquisitions would give Storer six stations. FCC 
has held up approval. It is now free to act, *however, since KPTV 
is a UHF station and purchase is within the new ceiling. 











Radio-TV's ‘Unknown’ 07% er 


Vincent Andrews Follows Curve of Medium’s Growth 
As ‘Mass’ Business Mgr. 


vv 


———— 








ita’ . It sounds like an oldfashioned 
Cronkite S Cycling | puff, but unique among New York's 

Walter C. Cronkite, narrator on | show biz careers is a business man- 
CBS-TV’s “You Are There” and | ager who, with a current 85 clients, 
newsman on “Sunday News Spe-| probably has as big an individual 
cial,” is gadding about on a pub | stake in the destiny of radio and 
lic appearance kick. Last week he tv personalities as anyone in an 
opened Philadelphia’s Red Feather | industry he “grew up” with. The 
campaign in co-op with that city’s |name of Vincent Andrews pops 
WCAU-TV. Tomorrow’ (Thurs.) up here and there in intra-trade 
he'll be in St. Louis at request of conversation and occasionally in a 
KMOX and. KWK-TV for a speak-}public print. As Andrews himself 
ing stint at Public Relations So- | says, “I guess I’m known only to 
ciety’s regional gabs. |my clients,” 

On Friday (22), Cronkite will | Andrews employs a staff of 16 
be in Minneapolis spieling at the to perform for his family of 85 at 
Rotary Club, with Northern States a fee of 5% of their income. He 
Power and WCCO-TV hosting. } even throws in a service that 1 .kes 

= in wrestling with the household 
bills. In addition to managing his 
clients’ financial affairs, worrying 


° | $ - « a7 
Hazel Raises Havoc sit tit tsestsna serving 











he operates an investment setup, 


* _ fe but it’s rare that he himself doesn’t 
Wit a 10- | ,|pony up dollar for dollar with his 
: contractees on a project in or out 


of shew biz that looks good to 


DC S . Off him. Here and there he will go 
° |into business with one of his cli- 
«Ves tations |ents, as for instance with tv emcee 


{Bud Collyer, with whom he owns 

Washington, Oct. 19. |a food freezer outfit. Whenever 

Hurricane Hazel visited its fury | a9y problem or “good thing” comes 
on Washington radio and tv sta-|into view that Andrews cannot per- 
tions last week and also put several |SOnally mastermind, he calls in 
hundred thousand-‘receivers tem-| one or more of the half dozen in 
porarily out of commission as elec- his outside ‘cabinet” who are spe- 
tric current failéd. _cialists—on taxes, real estate, law, 


Toth at Gs cites tu sbetibattaiive insurance, ete. But usually the 
PR dei a raat Ad Friday pS. the | Problem is worked out with the 


_| office, by the CPA’s and others in 
hurricane cut off the power supply ‘his employ 
of DuMont’s WTTG and the Eve-| "4 “prospect” becomes a’ “client” 
ning Star's WMAL-TV. . Neither | when he’s capable of earning a 
minimum $15,000 per annum, but 
(Continued on page 33) — 


ning. The Washington  Post’s 
WTOP-TV suffered slight interrup- | 
tions in service and CBS news per- T ’ 
sonnel in Broadcast House were | 
evacuated from their regular quar- | New Haven TV s 
ters when high winds threatened 
the tower. Only NBC’s WRC-TV, Ni * e 
whose tower is closest to the down- | 0 
town section, was unaffected. | IX n rin ] 
At least 10 radio stations in the New Haven. Oct. 19. 
area either went off the air or had | New Haven’s only VHF outiet, 
service temporary interrupted as) wNHC-TV, pulled the rug out from 
power supply failed. Station WGAY | .nder network beer advertisers last 
suburban Silver Spring had to call 


. | week by informing the webs that 
the fire department to rescue six | the outlet would / He longer carry 
high tension wires. Also foreed off | cOMOlic, beverage commercials 
eee is en ee } “in whic the product is shown 
the air were WEAM in Arlington, | peing consumed.” Station manager 
Va.; WINX in Rockville, Md.;| Eq C. Obrist’s action follows simi- 
WFAX in Fairfax, Va.; WGMS in lar moves by Michigan broadcast- 
(Continued on page 30) |ers and other isolated groups. 
Obrist, in a letter to the net- 
7 ‘ A |; works informing them that after 
¢ Lik S k | Dee. 31 no such commercials 
emex LIKES tor ; | would be acceptable, said the sta-/ 
Gemex Watchbands, which tion believes “there are reasonable 
| bowed as a network video sponsor | grounds for criticism when teen- 
| last season with George Jessel on | agers are exposed to scenes depict- 
| ABC-TV, is slated to return to the | ing the pleasures and satisfactions 
| network, this time as a participat-| of consuming alcoholic beverages. 
,ing sponsor (10 minutes) on the! And since we contend that these 
| Saturday night “Stork Club.” Deal! products can be sold via television 
| was set via BBD&O. | effectively without such demonstra- 
| Deal for Whitman Candy to tion, we urge that you apprise all 
come in on “Stork Club” sponsor- | agencies and advertisers of our de- 
ship is now apparently dead, ac-| cision not to accept drinking 
jcording to the network, i scenes,” 
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SPECS JUST ‘1-SEASON WONDER”? 





Spector & the Specs 


On Wednesdays (once a month) Hazel Bishop agency factotum 
Raymond Spector is the happiest man in the world. 

On Sundays (once a month) Spector is the most miserable man 
in the world, yelling “foul” and besieging NBC to get him off the 


spec hoof once and for all. 


On the two occasions that the Hazel Bishop-sponsored “This Is 
Your Life” on NBC-TV has come to grips with CBS-TV’s “Best of 


Broadway” once-a-month “baby 


Edwards 10-city Trendex ratings left the CBS extravaganza stag- 
gering on the ropes, including last Wednesday’s “This Is Your 
Life” score of 31.5; “‘“Man Who Came To Dinner,” 19.6. 

Conversely, Spector’s Sunday night Max Liebman specs (co-spon- 
sored by Sunbeam Appliances) have taken it on the chin with even 
more telling Trendex results from CBS-TV’s “Toast of the Town.” 
Spector’s been crying “enough.” 


spec” color dramas, the Ralph 








Abe Lincoln's Trendex 


What Could Have Happened on ‘Overnight’ 
Gettysburg Address Rating 








_ 


If the quality of his ‘‘one-shot” 
were equated with the “audience” 
measurement—as virtually every- 
one in and out of the trade is do- 
ing when it comes to the color tv 
specs—then Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address would have got an “over- 
night” very close to zero. Figured 
on the newspaper reaction, Lincoln 
was worse off than Max Liebman. 

The latter’s ‘“‘notices’—good or 
bad—were spread across’_ the 
country in the strategic positions of 
television sections. Lincoln’s w.k. 
speech, about 88 minutes less in 
the playout than any of the Lieb- 
man specolas, was delivered in the 
rain and heard by only the first 
couple of rows at dedication of 
the Gettysburg National Cemetery. 
Newspapers brushed it off on the 
inside pages, principally because of 
the competition, No. 1 orator Ed- 
ward Everett in a two-hour speech 
that rated the big heads up front. 

Not that any tv spectacular, how- 
ever earth-shaking, can be “equat- 
ed” with such immortal prose as 
the Gettysburg Address—but while 
the returns are in on the specs 
delivered so far, the season isn’t 
over. 


‘You Are There 
Ain't—For BBC 


London, Oct. 12. 

One of the BBC-TV imports from 
America has been ordered off the 
air because the rights are being 
sold for the commercial network. 
The program, “You Are There,” 
has been screened on the British 
outlet. since last April. 

The program was cancelled on 
orders of CBS execs who have told 
the BBC that they are no longer 
willing for the Corporation to use 
either the title or the formula. 
They are reportedly filming their 
own version of the program which 
is being made available to a Brit- 
ish commercial television company. 


NBC-TV’s Promissory 
Note io Station D.J.’s 
On ‘Suzy’ Spec Songs 


As a result of a previous “de- 
fection from the script,” NBC-TV 
is currently assuring disk jockeys 
around the country (particularly in 
the o&o and some affiliate cities) 
that the songs planned for Max 
Liebman’s Saturday (23) specola 
will be sung. The platter-spinners 
are being assured that their ad- 
vance plugs on the tunes in ‘Follies 
of Suzy,” starring Jeanmaire and 
Steve Allen and featuring” Connie 
Russell, will be matched by on-the- 
air renditions, unlike a previous 
spec (apparently “Lady in the 
Dark”) wherein some cleffings 
were eliminated after the deejays 
had been advised of usage. 








However, the songfest promised | . By ah 
|quire telecasting beyond 1 


on “Suzy” is somewhat easier to 
carry out since they’re all stand- 
ards, including “That’s My Weak- 
ness Now,” “Be My Little Baby 


Bumble. Bee,” ‘“Vo-Do-Di-O-Do,” 
“Ain’t Misbehavin’,” “Puttin’ on 
the Ritz,” “Varsity Drag,” and 


“Moanin’ Low.” 








| be handled by Harry Marble as the | 
|factual reporter with Dallas Town- 
|send dishing up the trends-analy- 
i sis, 


Ginger 19.6; ‘Lucy’ 40.8 


“Tonight at 8:30,” starring 
Ginger Rogers in Noel Coward’s 
three playlets on NBC-TV in the 
first of the web’s Monday (18) 
specolas, drew a 90-minute Tren- 
dex of 22.1 while CBS-TV’s three 
segments averaged out at 29.6, with 
two of its shows ahead. 


Half-hour marks for “Tonight” 
against the CBS field were 27.4 to 
20.4 for Burns & Allen, 19.2 to 27.6 
for Arthur Godfrey’s “Talent 
Scouts” and 19.6 to 40.8 for “I 
Love Lucy.” 


It's a Different 


Story on Nielsens 
For ‘Lady in Dark 


Whatever those overnight 10-city 
Trendex returns, the Nielsens are 
much kinder to the Max Liebman 
spectaculars, specifically the first 
of the Saturday night’ entries— 
‘Lady In the Dark.” The first na- 
tionally-projected “Nielsen ratings 
since the new season preemed are 
just off the presses, and give “Lady 
In the Dark” a No. 4 status among 
the Top 10, with only “Dragnet,” 
Milton Berle and Jackie Gleason 
faring better. “Lucy” isn’t included 
because of its later preem. (In con- 
trast, the Trendex returns found 
“Lady” taking it on the chin from 
the CBS competition), 

Nielsen’s Top 10 for the two! 
weeks ending Sept. 25 follows: 


Dragnet (NBC) .... 
Buick-Berle Show (NBC) .. .50. 

Jackie Gleason Show (CBS) .43.3 
Lady In Dark Spee (NBC). .39.1 
Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) . 38.6 
You Bet Your Life (NBC). . .37.7 
Ford Theatre (NBC)........ 37.7 
Toast of the Town (CBS)... .37.1 
Arthur Godfrey (Pillsbury) 











CORN bce es tak GS oes aA OF 
Arthur Godfrey (Frigidaire) 
2. A Ae 35.8 





Pontiac’s Election Coin 


Pontiac Division of General 
Motors has bought the WCBS-TV 
(N. Y.) end of CBS’ Election Nigh* 
coverage for an outlay approxi 
mating $13,000. The metropolitan 
N. Y. tabulations will be as five- 
minute coattails cutting into the 
network’s extensive blueprint of 
“Operation Ballot.” There’s a po- 
tential “bonus” feature for Pon- 
tiac in that the car outfit is guar- 
anteed eight spots, but should any 
hot hattles develop that would re- 
a.m., 
the skedded stopped point, the lo- 
cal plugs would be cuffoed. 

Gotham flagship’s coverage will 








OE BUSING 
AS USUAL’ IN “0d 


Despite protestations of the 
NBC high command that the. specs 
are here to stay regardless of 
sponsor squawks over’the spectacu- 
lar Trendex brushoff thus far, 
best guess among many close to 
the picture is that the networks 


will revert back to “business as 
usual” next year and write off the 
pattern of 90-minute top-budgeted 
extravaganzas aS a “one-season 
wonder.” 

In the face of the new Trendex 
ratings reflecting the continued tv 
audience repudiation of the big- 
big-big shows, Raymond Spector, 
agency topper whose Hazel Bishop 
account took it on the chin twice 
running on the Sunday night spec 
series, again hit the ceiling last 
week and asked for out, preferring 
the traditional half-hour program 
sponsorship formula. Although 
Spector is committed to a “run of 
the specs” contract, they’re laying 
odds that he’ll scram before the 
semester’s over. 


Max Liebman, production facto- 
tum of the Saturday and Sunday 
night revolving series of “big 
ones,” is not committed to the net- 
work or the specs beyond this sea- 
son, having rejected network over- 
tures to pin him down to a long- 
term deal, thus keeping him flex- 
ible in terms of future tv planning. 

At NBC they’re making no effort 
to conceal their chagrin over the 
“spec hex” and frankly concede 
that “somewhere, some place we’re 
making mistakes.” The William 
Morris agency, which has a major 





| stake in the operation by virtue of 


the fact that it books practically all 
the talent for the shows, has mean- 
while stepped into the breach in 
an effort to inject a broader appeal 
into the shows. Thus negotiations 
have been completed which will 
find Frank Sinatra emceeing a por- 
tion of the Nov. 7 show from Holly- 
wood, along with Judy Holliday, 
with possibility that both Sinatra 
and Groucho Marx will team up for 
future stanzas. But as one net- 
work exec put it, “Why do you 
need a spectacular for Sinatra and 
Groucho? They’ve always been 
around.” 


Second guessing on “what went 
wrong” has become the industry's 
favorite pastime. Everybody and 
his untle got the reasons for the 
biggest ‘‘no-look” in tv annals. The 
“reasons” break down ‘something 
like this: 

1. The specs_are under-pro- 
moted. 

2. The specs are over-promoted. 

3. Most of them are too sophis- 
ticated for U. S. audiences general- 
ly (with special emphasis on “Lady 
In the Dark,” such vehicles as Noel 
Coward’s “Tonight at 8:30” play- 


| lets; the contention that too many 


must have “got lost” in the ‘Filling 
Station” ballet on the “Sunday In 
Town” spec, ete. 


4. Ninety minutes is too long; 


|a far better job ‘could be accom- 


plished by compressing the specs 
into a tighter hour formula. 


5. You can’t compete with 
“habit” and the “same-time-same- 
station” pattern of every-week con- 
sistency. All the promotion in 
world can’t offset the need to re- 
educate the tv viewers to go 
searching, every fourth Saturday, 
every fourth Sunday and every. 


(Continued on page 31) 








Hope’s Decision to ‘Sit Out’ TV 
In Nov. Throws NBC for 1006 Loss 





‘Toast’ Fries Friars 


Sunday (17), 8 to 9 p.m., 
Trendex: 

“Toast of the Town,” CBS- 
TV (Ed Sullivan, Bing Crosby 
on film, Liberace, Will Jordan, 
Hal Le Roy, Peg Leg Bates) 
—42.6. 

“Friars’ Frolic’? on “Comedy 
Hour,” NBC-TV (Milton Berle, 


Janis Paige, Mitizi Green, 
Smith & Dale, Joel Gray) 
—13.1, 


Also on the Trendex front, 
“Mama” reversed the score in 
tee Red Buttons competition 
last Friday (15). It was: 
“Mama” (CBS) 19.8; Buttons 
(NBC) 15.3; Ozzie & Harriet 
(ABC) 8.4. 








CBS’ Grand Slam: 
Wins Zenith As 
Client, Chi Pal 


CBS pulled off the neatest trick 
of the week with the revelation 
that it has not only resolved its 
differences with Zenith over the 
controversial Channel 2 issue in 
Chicago, but grabbed off the self- 
same Zenith as a sponsor for ‘“Om- 


nibus” starting next Sunday (24). 

CBS prexy Frank Stanton and 
Zenith chief Eugene F. McDonald 
Jr. revealed jointly that the Chan- 
nel 2 Chi issue has been settled 
amicably on the eve of the sched- 
uled protracted hearings as to 
whether CBS had the right to shift 
WBBM-TYV, which it acquired from 
Balaban & Katz back in February, 
’53, from Channel 4 to Channel 2 
after the FCC had decreed to 
abolish Channel 4. 

Zenith had been using Channel 
2 for an experimental station and 
had an application on file for re- 
tention of the channel for commer- 
cial purposes when CBS maneu- 
vered the WBBM-TV shift. 

Full terms of the _ settlement 
were not disclosed save that Co- 
lumbia parlayed the whole thing 
into a sponsorship deal. 





Jordan on TY Specs: 


Many a Well Can Be 
Dug Before Gusher Hit 


Wallace Jordan, head of the Wil- 
liam Morris agency's radio-televi- 
sion dept., who left Monday (18) 
for a two-week huddle on the Coast 
with topper Abe Lastfogel, has his 
own views on some of the missouts 
on the spectaculars. 

“For one thing,” says the 10%er 
whose agency is so dominant in the 
variety-type of video talent book- 
ings, “it’s a mistake to label them 
all as ‘spectaculars.’ They are not 
intended to be that way. But what- 
ever the degree of measurement, to 
me this is like wildcatting—we’re 
all trying to advance the medium 
with a new pattern and sometimes 
you strike oil and sometimes many 
a well is dug before a gusher is 
hit.” 





mer 





Abe Lastfosel—‘Mr. Show Biz 


Concern of the William Morris office over the virtual repudia- 
tion of the specs by tv audiences becomes increasingly understand- 
able, with the talent agency having one of the major stakes in the 
90-minute productions. Morris agency today practically books the 
entire series. Every time a spec goes on, the William Morris office 
has $12,000 minimum in talent-commissions riding on the outcome. 

That “Mr. Show Biz” appellation applies in spades today to Mor- 
ris agency factotum Abe Lastfogel, who, in trying to hypo the spec 
talent values, is becoming chief troubleshooter for NBC-TYV on the 
talent front. The current negotiations to wrap up Frank Sinatra 
and Groucho Marx either singly or as a team to step into the spec 
breach is evidence anew of the major networks’ reliance these days 
on the Morris hold on tv's talent availabilities. 


+ 


‘la “command performance. 





It looks like NBC-TV will take 
it on the chin to the tune of about 
$100,000 in finding itself saddled 
with a full hour of sustaining time 
in one of tv’s choicest commercial 
segments—the Tuesday night 8 to 
9 period—as result of Bob Hope’s 
decision to sit out his November 
show while he goes to London for 
” Origi- 
nally Hope had planned to film 
his hour show while abroad, having 
initiated overtures to line up Mau- 
rice Chevalier, Orson Welles, Edith 
Piaf and other stars. 

But when Hope saiied for Eng- 
land last week and told NBC he 
didn’t want to do a November show 
under any conditions, General 
Focds (which is committed to nine 
shows this season in the Tuesday 
period) threw the time back at the 
network. 

As of this week NBC was still 
making some desperate efforts to 
latch on to a one-time sponsor for 
the Nov. 9 hour, but it looked like 
no dice, in view of the time ele- 
ment wherein a client would have 
to whip a major show together on 
such short notice. As result, NBC, 
still smarting under the preemp- 
tion but unable to do anything 
about it (Hope reportedly cracked, 
“Let them sue me if they want”), 
was planning to fill the 60 minutes 
with a repeat of the “Three-Two- 
One-Zero” atom bomb documen- 
tary which had a one-shot pres- 
entation last month. 

With General Foods and Hazel 
Bishop alternating with Buick’s 
Milton Berle in rounding out the 
Tuesday 8 to 9 commercial season, 
the GF defection is seen pointing 
up the hazards of splitting up 
choice time segments for multiple 
sponsorship in the repatterning of 
the NBC-TV program schedules. 
The likelihood that Hope won't re- 
turn to tv until February (he was 
initially blueprinted for six shows 
this season, finds GF faced with a 
“booking” problem for its nine- 
show Tuesday night total. GF may 
install a Cole Porter show in the 
December slot, with indications 
that Benton & Bowles (which 
shares in GF billings) may “in- 
herit” the slot for January for a 
circus show. 


Merman East For 
Hattie’ Tuneup 


Ethel Merman is due to arrive 
in New York today (Wed.) from 
her Denver home to tune up for 
her ‘Panama Hattie” starrer on 
CBS-TV’s “Best of Broadway” 
Wednesday color series tagged for 
Nov. 10. This will be the first of 
her pair of CBS appearances, with 
second to be “Babes in Arms” (al- 
though unlike “Hattie” she wags 
not in the 1936-37 Broadway origi- 
nal of “Babes,” which starred 
Mitzi Green and Wynn Murray, 
with Alfred Drake in a bit role, 
but that was before his “Okla- 
homa” dent). 

Miss Merman, recovered from 
minor surgery in Denver, is fly- 
ing to Gotham with her husband, 
Robert F. Stix, prexy of Contin- 
ental Air Lines and board chair- 
man of Swan Finch Oil. Plane trip 
is via United Air Lines. 


Ed Lethen Jr. to CBS 


Edward F. Lethen Jr., deputy di- 








rrector of Voice of America, is join- 


ing CBS-TV Nov. 1 as manager of 
network sales development, suc- 
ceeding Edward P. Shurick, who 
was recently tapped as national di- 
rector of web’s station relations. 

Lethen was CBS Radio’s director 
of sales extension in 1951-53, leav- 
ing for a year to join VOA. Prior 
to his initial CBS post he was with 
Macfadden Publications for 16 
years, winding up as ad manager. 

Paper-Mate Into ‘Funny’ 

Paper-Mate joined Toni as of 
Sunday (17) in underwriting the 
Art Linkletter-emceed “People 
Are Funny” on NBC-TY, 
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CALIFORNIA 
With Thomas Mitchell, narrator; 

Jack Benny, Anna Maria Alber- 

ghetti, Paul Kelly, Ruth Hussey, 

James Gleason, John Carradine, 

Joy Lansing, Bonita Granville, 

James Craig, Robert Strauss, 

Richard Jaeckel, James Edwards, 

Gregory Ratoff, Roy Fitzell, 

Carole Conn, Mickey Callini, 

Leona Irwin, Meurisse Duree, 

Wanda Olson, Gene Reed, Pat 

Tribble, Jerry Jackson, Wanda 

Harbour, Francine Savery; Nel- 

son Riddle Orch 
Producer: Jack Denove 
Director: Robert Stevenson 
Writer: Larry Marcus 
60 Mins., Sun. (17), 8 p.m. 
BANK OF AMERICA 
All California stations (film) 

The greatest captive audience in 
the history of television eaves- 
dropped on the Bank of Americas 
love letter to the State of Cali- 
fornia on the 50th anniversary of 
their courtship Sunday (17) night. 
Eavesdropped, or abandoned tele- 
vision in the hour. between 8 and 
9 p.m. for the Bank’s anniversary 
program, produced by Jan Produc- 
tions, was on every one of the 27 
television stations in the state of 
California. It preempted the time 
of such Sunday stalwarts as Ed 
Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town” and 
“Colgate Comedy hour” in a burst 
of state chauvinism worthy of the 
sovereign state of Texas. 

As a love letter, “California” was 
m the proper groove, ranging from 
the interesting to the informative 
to the sachharine. Inevitably, how- 
ever, the Bank of America may find 
that its paean of praise to the 
Golden State has created some 
animosity; there are other motion 

icture studios in California beside 

Jarner Bros.—although only the 
Burbank lot was mentioned and 
clips were shown of the late Al 
Jolson in “The:'‘Jazz Singer” and 
of Doris Day singing ‘Secret Love” 
from “Calamity Jane.” Along with 
these clips was a plug for the 
current WB film, “A Star Is Born.” 
And there are other television 
networks beside CBS (and they 
were all used last night)) which 
received its plug via use of a film 
clip of last season’s Jack Benny 
program wherein he seeks a film 
role from Gregory Ratoff. 

Thomas Mitchell narrated the 
story as written by Larry Marcus, 
the yarn attempting to trace the 
state’s history from the earthquake 
and fire, when Amadeo P. Giannini 
expressed. his faith in the future of 
San Francisco by making loans to 
anyone who would promise to stay 
on and rebuild the devastated city, 
to the present day. On the dra- 
matic side, Paul Kelly and Ruth 
Hussey skilfully portrayed a Nob 
Hill couple ruined by-the holocaust 
but ready to start again ‘bad scrip- 
ting brought an unexpected laugh 
here) and Anna Maria Alberghetti 
made the first of two excellent 
appearances as the diva, Luisa 
Tetrazzini. In other dramatic bits, 
James Gleason, John Carradine 
and Joy Lansing did a fine job of 

ortraying the early film days; 

onita Granville and James Craig 
were effective in limning farmer 
hardships before irrigation systems 
were completed; and _ Robert 
Strauss, Richard Jaeckel and 
James Edwards captured the post- 
world-war-two fever of the GI’s 
who decided to settle here. 

Entertainment-wise, there were 
many lags in this one-shot film, 
apparently because producer Jack 
Denove and Marcus were staggered 
by the enormity of the task they 
attempted. Robert Stevenson’s di- 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 

(The Man Who Came to Dinner) 

With Monty Woolley, Merle Oberon, 
Joan Bennett, Reginald Gardi- 
ner, Bert Lahr, William Prince, 
Zasu Pitts, Buster Keaton, Cath- 
erine Doucet, Margaret Hamil- 
ton, Howard St. John; music, 
David Broekman 

Preducer: Martin Manulis 

Director: David Alexander 


Writers: Moss Hart, George S. 
Kaufman (adapted by Ronald 
Alexander) 

60 Mins., Wed., 10 p.m, 

WESTINGHOUSE 


CBS-TV, from N.Y. (color) 
(McCann-Erickson ) 

Monty Woolley, as the man who 
came to dinner and stayed to dis- 
may, denounce and discommode his 
Buckeye hosts, et al., remarks 
shertly after the play gets under- 
way, “I may vomit!” One knows 
pronto that this is a vid that’s not 
for a kid. As the Hart-Kaufman 
15-year-old smash begins to un- 


fold, one also becomes acutely 
aware that the Woolley-sparked 
badinage, tabasco and_ ripostes, 


even in the necessarily trimmed 
version, are much too fast for the 


cameras. Granting some gorgeous 
moments when the _ playwriting 


duo’s original chefs-doeuvre came 
through with striking impact, the 
sum total telewise was an elon- 
gated vaudeville sketch (full stage 
or even “in one’) with which 
Woolley & Co. could have slayed 
’em at the old Palace Sunday night 
and been an indef. holdover. 

If “The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner” weren’t so basically uproari- 
ous as theatre-work, the reasons 
for its tv pratfall could easily be 
pinpointed with legit as the start- 
ing point culprit. What happened 
may be an over simplification: 
those who mastermind Westing- 
house’s every - fourth - Wednesday 
“Best of Broadway” series failed 
to acknowledge that nearly match- 
ing tv’s strongpoints are tv’s limita- 
tions. Live video bears only a 
faint resemblance to the fabulous 
invalid operating under the pros- 
cenium arch, and the magic lantern 
of Hollywood nativity is something 
else again. 

So despite any rumors to the 
contrary, tv has its inherent weak- 
enesses, but since these are funda- 
mental and no particular secret to 
knowing’ _— practitioners, candor 
compels an observation that awe- 
someness vis-a-vis script and stars 
does not make a click. The boun- 
ties of money aré insufficient in 
themselves to hit the target. What 
seems obvious is that Westinghouse 
in this, its second try, has been 
bamboozled into taking the name- 
crazy route with minimum regard, 
as it developed, for the tastes and 
habits of the tv audience way out 
yonder in the unknown, and for 
the proper blueprint. But the fact 
is that the cinema-seasoned Merle 
Oberon and Joan Bennett, to name 
but two of the large cast, repre- 
sented money not well spent save 
perhaps (perhaps, that is) for bill- 
ing purposes, since they were not 
equal to the crisp requirements of 
their roles unless, of course, they 
were merely keyed to the demands 
of both direction and script. Simi- 
larly,” Buster Keaton’s character- 
ization, a meaty part in the stage 
and film editions; was flat, coming 
out as a series of telegraphed in- 
terruptions instead of picking up 
the playout as per the original in- 
tention. 

Woolley, as the wheelchair wit in 


alleged lampoon of the late Alex- | 


ander Woolcott, is of course married 


rection was similarly erratic and|to the part, one of the great ve- 


David Lichine’s 


cleverly executed by Roy Fitzell, | top 


had a tendency to be too busy for 
telescreen viewing. Film reflects 
top work done by Ernest Fegte on 
the sets, Harold Stine on camera 
and Nelson Riddle’s fine musical 
direction. Kap. 


OPERA CAMEOS 
With Giovanni Martinelli, 

Beverly Sills, John 

Frank Valentino, others 
Producer: Carlo Vinti 
30 Mins., Sun., 7:30 p.m. 
PROGRESSO QUALITY FOODS 
DuMont, from New York 

The Progresso Foods’ opera 
troupe is back at its old DuMont 
stand for the fifth season. This 
“Opera Cameos” series is undoubt- 
edly sure of its audience for it 
hasn't changed its formula of 
scissoring the musical classics to 





Druary, 


(less time out for the Progresso 
plugs, of course) or capsuling the 
libretto with English titles at the 
bottom of the screen. 

Series can’t do anything about 
the digest pattern, which prohibits 
getting the full flavor of the opera 
but the chopped libretto pony 
surely can be eliminated or at 
least adjusted. As it stands now, 
the English titles are distracting 
to those who don’t need any help 
in understanding the opera and 
the lettering is too small for those 








C1SS ; } ; } | color 
fit into a 30-minute running time | 


choreography, | hicles for an actor and from the 


shelf of the Hart-Kaufman 
farce larder. “Dinner” would have 
been a shambles without him; 
with him, even under an almost 
complete absence of buildup in es- 
tablishing characterization, it pro- 
vided some diverting moments— 
more perhaps, because here, at 


least, was tv shedding some of its 
Host; 


prime tabus than because of any 
special skill in the transplantation. 
There wasn’t enough of Bert Lahr 
to bring out the brash sex quali- 
ties of the Banjo (Harpo Marx) 


part, but the Beverly Carlton’ pre- | 
|sumably a takeoff on Noel Cow- 


ard) of Reginald Gardiner and a 
couple of bits by Catherine Doucet 
stood out boldly. Rounding out 
okay berths were Zasu Pitts, Wil- 


liam Prince and Howard St. John. | 


According to printed reports, the 
values were extra-special, 
with, incidentally, little or no in- 
trusion on the play. CBS has this, 
at least, for a consolation prize. 
Trau. 





ant singing company producer 
Carlo Vinti casts for each stanza. 
Principals and chorus are all top- 
flight lunghairs and deliver with 
vitality and verve. On opening show 
Sunday (17), for example Verdi's 
“La Traviata” (third act only) was 
given a rousing workover by Bev- 
erly Sills, soprano; John Druary, 


who need the English lingo crutch.| tenor; and Frank Valentino. bari- 


In the show’s favor is the pleas-/ tone, 


Gros. 


BIG TOWN 

With Mark Stevéns, Trudy Wroe, 
John Doucette, Ellen Corby, 
others 

Producer: A. E. Sutherland 

Writer-Director: George Waggner 

30 Mins., Wed., 10:30 p.m. 

LEVER BROS., A. C. SPARK 
PLUGS 

NBC-TV, from Hollywood (film) 

(D. P. Brosher, McCann-Erickson) 


“Big Town” is on a subdued key 
now that Patrick McVey has given 
way to Mark Stevens as Steve Wil- 
son, managing editor of the Illus- 
trated Press. Director - writer 
George Waggner has _ removed 
some of the improbabilities of 
newspaper life and simultaneousiy 
attempted more of a_ sleuthing 
touch. 

Stevens’ deadpan treatment of 
the lead role, when caught last 
week, was intended as hardboiled- 
ness. Rather it was a deadpan 
treatment of the lead role. To pro- 
vide the increased sense of reality 
in “Big Town,” for the first time 
in the show’s audio or video his- 
tory Lorelei, the featured femme. 
stuck to the office like all good 
newspaperwomen. Trudy Wroe, 
blond and attractive, was the new 
siren who stuck to wisecracks and 
avoided bold and dangerous ma- 
nueverings in the cause of justice. 
Miss Wroe, however, still seemed 
too young and insecure to be edi- 
torial success. 

Waggner forgot a plot in the 
latest chapter of the alternately 
sponsored Lever-A. C. Spark Plug 
vidpix skein. It was never clear 
how Stevens got tangled in track- 
ing down a band of arms smug- 
glers after a seemingly unattached 
murder had been committed. Any- 
way, he ran through a series of 
characters, including a worn old 
woman whose son turned Commie, 
an FBI agent with a hook for a 
hand, a_ not-really-so-mean old 
publisher and a police lieutenant 
who even when smiling looked like 
a thug graduated to the police 
force, and yet came no closer to a 
solution than a bump on the nog- 
gin. The FBI came up with the 
answer; all Stevens did was get in 
| the way throughout. He managed 
|a little cryptic philosophy at the 
/end of the story re the old lady 
'and her Commie progeny, but as 
with the mystery, he had no solu- 
tion. 

“Big Town” enhanced the low- 
key delivery with a familiar musi- 
cal background. Leaning on the 
now-famous da-dee-dum-dum this 
pic had a _ reverberating keitle 
drum to hold the excitement. 

Photography was very clear and 
the lenser, whoever he was, bor- 
rowed on the also familiar trick of 
quick-changing close-up shots 
when two characters eoeneress: 

Tr . 





ADVENTURES OF RIN-TIN-TIN 
With Lee Aaker, James Brown, Joe 


Sawyer, William Forrest, Rod 
Redwing, Rand Brooks, John 
Hoyt 


Producer: Herbert Leonard 

Director: Robert Walker 

Writer: Douglas Heyes 

30 Mins., Fri., 7:30 p.m. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. (film) 

ABC-TV, from Hollywood 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt) 


This Screen Gems _ production 
for National Biscuit Co. did little 





in its initial telecast (15) to raise | 
| juve programming levels. The na-| 


ture of this old and woolly west 


violence kick it’s a wonder the 


| producers didn’t try to do some-| 
It’s remembered when | 


thing else. 
Rin-Tin-Tin was once acceptable 
for showing in grade schools. 
The “wonder dog” and_ his 
young master, with Lee Aaker in 
the role, were found by a U. S. 
Cavalry troop after an Indian raid 
on a wagon train, it’s revealed. 
But the story actually begins when 
a soldier is attacked by Apaches 
only a few feet from the Army 
post. He’s saved by Rin, and de- 
livers a message that the spit-and- 
polish Colonel is coming to in- 
spect. For fear the boy and the 
dog will be banished from the in- 
| stallation, they are ordered to hide. 
The two, along with the tough, 
dumb, but affectionate sergeant, 
who's played by Joe Sawyer, dis- 
cover Indian plot and save the 
Colonel. As a reward, the boy is 


isethe dog, so that their further 
presence on the post will not be 
contrary to regulations. 

The filmed stanza has few re- 
deeming aspects. Aaker, about 10 
or 11 years old, is precocious in 


young orphan. He’s not helped 
much by the direction, which 
gives him a number of unnatural 
attitudes to hold and situations to 
overcome. The dog does nothing 
exceptional either, except look 
faithful at proper times, tear at 
~ Indian's throat and run dozens 


(Continued on page 30) 





formula is an immediate bar to} 
| anything but a layout of violence, | 
and with video’s critics on an anti- | 


made an honorary soldier and so| 


the part of a bright and _ brave} 


; 
| 


The Friars, one of the older the- 
atrical organizations, took a turn 
on the Sunday night (17) Colgate 
Show on NBC-TV, which capital- 
ized on a wealth of memories 
stored up by the group. Some of 
the club’s membership roster were 
utilized and there were a coupie 
of femmes put in for visual in- 
terest. 


The program had its moments, 
even though nostalgia is no longer 
the boff it used to be in the earlier 
days of video when the past was 
relived on most of the important 
variety shows. There was a good 
amount of name value with Milton 
Berle topping the proceedings. 
Others on the screen included 
Smith & Dale, Mitzi Green, Janis 
Paige, Georgie Price, and Joel 
Grey. There was enough talent on 
the show to make for fine variety. 


Format selected for the presen- 
tation was an imaginary Friars 
Frolic, which provided an excuse 
for the femmes to be present. It 
was unfortunate that Berle con- 
tributed material that was so old. 
His major effort, aside from con- 
ferenciering (done with taste and 
dignity). was devoted to a mono- 
log, backbone of which was ‘She’s 
so ugly—’ jokes. He also took time 
out to poke fun of the audience 
for not laughing and to show his 
technical knowledge of the medi- 
um by asking the cameras to move 
in closer. This is from another era, 
but unfortunately, it hasn’t enough 
tradition behind it to be nostalgic. 

Joel Grey, although too young 
to have first-hand knowledge of 
the guys he sings about, provided 
some good entertainment. With a 
tune themed around a straw hat, 
he limned some past greats of the 
theatrical world. Smith & Dale’s 
classic “Dr. Kronkhite” sketch was 
the strongest comedy bit on the 
session. This durable oldtimer has 
a lot of laughs no matter how 
many times heard. 


The femme contingent did well. 
Janis Paige with ‘‘Funny Valen- 
tine” and “Man Who Got Away” 
got herself a fair amount of ac- 
claim. Mitzi Green however, hit a 
jackpot, with her delineation of 
the woes of a Brooklyn girl return- 
ing from a cruise. She also pro- 
vided a glimpse into the past with 
her impression of Fannie Brice. 

The finale, devoted to the Friars 
upstairs, had bits by Georgie Price 
on Al Jolson; Beau Jenkins on Bill 
Robinson, and Marilyn Ross as 
Helen Morgan. Just how the 
femme parts fit in is hard to un- 
derstand on this sequence sinc 
the Friars is an all-male organiza- 
tion. 

Arthur Knorr’s smooth produc- 
tion did much to make a good pat- 
tern of the patchwork. Al Good- 
man showbacked nicely, and Edith 
Barstow punctuated the show with 
some good choreography. Jose. 





Stock a show with stars of mar- 
quee magnitude, give them a script 
with the howling velocity of a 
Hazel and you have a miniature 
copy of a spectacular. Jack Benny 
made this facetious reference to 
| his bi-weekly outing for Luckies 
;on CBS-TV, but the millions 
/around the sets must have taken 
him at his word. It was spectacular 
in its conception and playoff, .a 
rousing half-hour of punch-packed 
antics that will challenge his best 
to come in the months ahead. The 
device for integrating offbeat tal- 
ents of Hollywood’s high ’n’ mighty 
was absurdly ingenious, that of 





'a Jam session at Benny’s home. 
|Tony Martin blew clarinet; Fred 
| MacMurray fondled a saxophone; 
| Dick Powell scorched a trumpet; 
|Dan Dailey whacked away at 
|drums; Kirk Douglas plucked a 
banjo, and guest conductor, be- 


phony that issued from diverse in- 
struments was made more chaotic 
by interpolations of Douglas, who 
|knew only “Bye Bye Blues.” The 
rest played “Basin Street Blues” 
but Douglas finally won out and 
they all went “Bye Bye” in the 
finale. 

Few shows this season will run 
/up as many laughs to convulse the 
sitters. It was tv’s high comedy 
| spot for the season and the byplay 
| between Benny and the bandmen 
| was as sock as the jamming. He 
' called them the lousiest musicians 
|he ever heard and for wrap-up 
| held a $5 bill over the head of each 
with audience applause to deter- 
/mine the winner. Benny pocketed 
|the fin. The writers gave Benny, 
|Rochester and guest musickers 
| lenty else to keep the howls 





ae high. 

Benny’s opening monolog bris- 
| tled with sharp-witted comment on 
| what critics had to say about his 
ifirst show, and those who came 


having each play an instrument in | 


cause it was at his house, was the | 
fiddler from Waukegan. The caco- | 





¢ Tele Follow-Up Comment 


calling found slot machines con- 
cealed for Coke, apples, peanuts, 
cigarets and weighing. Don Wilson 
still pouted but finally agreed to 
do Mr. B’s Luckies commercial 
while skipping a rope. All due 
credit to producer Hilliard Marks, 
director Ralph Levy and writing 
staff of Sam Perrin, George Balzer, 
Milt Josefsberg and John Tacka- 
berry, Helm. 





Ed Sullivan evidently has a soft 
spot for Liberace and gave him 
just about half of his “Toast of the 
Town” stanza on CBS-TV Sunday 
night (17). That Liberace is a show 
biz phenom is a cliche by now, but 
he doesn’t add up to a performer 
who can earry a variety show, es- 
pecially when he spends about 10 
minutes giving very folksy introes 
to the sidemen in his touring or- 
chestra, under his brother George 
Liberace’s baton. 

Otherwise, it was a firstrate ses- 
sion marked by a topnotch film 
clip of a Sullivan interview with 
Bing Crosby on the Coast. The 
Crosby bit was a plug for the Par- 
amount pic “White Christmas” 
(which, ineidentally, has been get- 
ting a hefty slice of cuffo time both 
radio and tv via Irving Berlin’s 
current pic and songplugging ac- 
tivities); but the Groaner was in 
his niftiest form as a casual per- 
sonality and his relaxed way be- 
fore the cameras belied the ex- 
istence of what must have been an 
army of Paramount technicians to 
make this ultra-professional look- 
ing “home movie” sequence. Sul- 
livan opened with a few remarks 
and Crosby carried the ball from 
that point onwards, chatting ami- 
ably and delivering snatches of 
Berlin tunes without accompani- 
ment except for one number, “Gee, 
I Wish I Was Back In The Army.’ 
It was a tip-top trailer. 


Impressionist Will Jordan and 
comic Orson Bean provided two 
more highlights for the show. 
Jordan again scored tremendous 
boffs with his takeoff of Sullivan, 
a carbonic and almost carbolie tour 
de force in its perfect mimicry of 
the show’s emcee. He did the same 
bit a couple of months ago on this 
show. Jordan’s takeoff on Liber- 
ace, while good, did not have the 
Same pointedness. Following Jor- 
dan, Bean also registered with his 
clever routine as the upstage an- 
nouncer of the Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball classic. 


Liberace, who closed the show 
with his “Rhapsody By Candle- 
light,” also was in the opening 
turn via a rather long and bela- 
bored routine with Hal LeRoy and 
“Peg Leg” Bates. The latter two 
contributed some fancy hoofing 
while Liberace supplied the com- 
edy relief with home hokey chal- 
lenge terping vis-a-vis LeRoy and 
Bates. No question but that Liber- 
ace endeared himself to his fans 
with this type of clowning. 

Herm. 





Martha Raye, unlike the self- 
conscious Sid Caesar of a couple of 
“Person to Person” shows ago, was 
one comedienne who knew how to 
relax when out-of-character, She 
evidenced a surprisingly new side 
in her home life; her penchant for 
languages, deep-sea fishing, her at- 
tachment for her own daughter 
and the cute little colored daugh- 
ter of her housekeeper at the Con- 
necticut estate they now occupy, 
Her predilection for clowns, and a 
secret yen to do a _ semi-serious 
play about the clown folk, was also 
disclosed. 

Incidentally, whether by design 
or accident, the Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, Mohammed Ali, hit a pub- 
lic relations jackpot not usually 
the destiny of international politi- 
cians. Ed Murrow’s closeup on the 
affable, good-humored yet author- 
itative Prime Minister from the 
_ only Oriental nation which is 
| geographically both in the Middle 
East and Far East, undoubtedly 
gave the sundry press reports of 
Mohammed Ali’s weekend activities 
new values. His penchant for 
fancy headgear—he flashed a full 
Indian chieftain’s regalia, a cow- 
boy skimmer and the mortar-board 
he wore at the Columbia Univer- 
sity ceremonies earlier that Friday, 
when he received an honorary de- 
gree—was a humanizing touch, 
And the Pakistanian PM’s powwow 
with the President in Washington 
the next day, and the likelihood we 
would aceord his nation lend-jease 
financial aid, was a tribute to his 
personal charm. All of it, however, 
could never have been projected 
sans the magic of the CBS-TV 
pickup. Incidentally, both Murrow 
and Miss Raye saluted the CBS 
technical crew for getting the Con- 
necticut pickup on the air, because 
'of the Hazel holocaust that had cut 
| telephone lines ete. in Connecticut. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BOB HOPE SHOW 

With David Niven, Marilyn Max- 
well, Jose Greco Dancers, Les 
Browu “‘rch, others 

Producer: Jack Hope 

Director: Jim Jordan Jr. 

Writers: Mort Lachman, Bill Lar- 
kin, John Rapp, Lew White 

60 Mins.; Tues., 8 p.m. 

GENERAL FOODS 

NBC-TV, from Hollywood 

(Young & Rubicam) 


Bob Hope on his preem for the 
season displayed a generally good 
brand of comedy and had some 
laudable guest spots. Hope is still 
one of the better standup comics in 
the business. He’s frequently able 
to set the tone of the show in the 
first few minutes of his effort and 
thereby give the stanza a-greater 
momentum than it would ordinar- 
ily have. 

Hope on his preem Tuesday (12) 
gave an excellent account of him- 
self in his warmup stint. His gags 
had a fresh and brash quality that 
made a good impression. In some 
spots the pacing fell down as was 
evidenced in the case of the cut-in 
from New York where a banquet 
for the U.S. Olympics was staged | 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Pres- 


ence of some of the _ fleetest | 
athletes in the world didn’t prevent | 
a slow gait on this portion. 

Hope repeated one of his staple | 
sketches, with just enough varia- | 
tions to maintain interest. The | 
sponsored operation bit with Hope 
as the medico, Marilyn Maxwell as | 
the assistant and David Niven as | 
the patient made a good parlay. | 
Having done this bit several times, 
the outline was familiar, but some | 
new verbiage gave it a fresh facade. | 

Niven had some fairly good mo- 
ments in a bit in which he por- 
trayed the world’s fastest runner, 
with Hope as his manager. It was | 
mild stuff generally, but it was a | 
bit that couldn’t be hated. Miss | 
Maxwell’s, songs hit a good reac- | 
tion. Verbiage was somewhat frisky | 
in one tune with lyrics such as 
“When Russell’s old and flat—I | 
mean fat.” | 

There was also a filmed bit with 
the Jose Greco dancers. Greco 
took three male cohorts and paced 
them through their famed eques- 
trian number. It was Spanish danc- 
ing at its best and most spirited, 
but unfortunately, the poor film 
quality diminished its spontaneiiy. 

As always, Les Brown showbacks | 














excellently. Jose, 
FORD THEATRE 

(Shadow of Truth) 

With Thomas Mitchell, Keefe | 


Brasselle, Marjorie Lord, Sidney | 
Blackmer, Ann Doran, James | 
Bell, Robert Foulk 
Producer: Irving Starr 
Director: Gregg Tallas 
Writer: Robert Hardy Andrews 
30 Mins., Thurs., 9:30 p.m. 
FORD 
NBC-TV, 
{color) 
(J. Walter Thompson) 


r This third season starter for 

Ford Theatre” was caught both 
in color and_ black-and-white. 
That the tint version is easier on 
the eyes and, attractively superior 
in its projection is immediately 
evident. Some of the filmed scenes 
both heightened the realism and | 
added a note of natural to the! 
scenic splendor. On the black-and- | 
White receiver there was a notice- | 
able diffusion that softened pic- | 
torial values but faulted sharp defi- | 
nition. For a choice, it would be | 
no contest. 

“Shadow” has more substance | 
than silhouette and dramatically 
tense because of well rounded per- | 
formances by a stellar cast headed | 
by the old pro, Thomas Mitchell. | 
As in his other telefilms he is so | 
completely commanding as to in- | 
spire those around him and the 
end result invariably as a meaty 
morsel of high drama. Those who | 
were caught up in his seasoned | 


trouping and responded to his re- | 


flective artistry found the going to | 
their liking and once again Colum- | 
bia came up with a screen gem/| 
for Ford. 

Another old pro, Sidney Black- | 
mer, squared off against Mitchell | 
and a couple of youngsters, Keefe | 
Brasselle and Marjorie Lord, as/| 
the villainous overlord of a farm-| 
ing community and the action gen- 
erated by Robert Andrews’ tele- | 
playwriting proved a happy fusing | 
of provocative elements. 

Brasselle and Miss Lord are per- 
fectly mated to their roles and | 
with Blackmer lend strong charac- | 
ter to the pulsating dramatics. Ann | 
Doran and James Bell are equally 


from Hollywood (film) 





competent in lesser roles. Gregg 
Tallas directed with a knowing 
touch. Ford commercials carry a 


g00d sales punch. 


| kickoff, it did not seem calculated 
ito win 


| in programming, will invade many 


| Era” by bringing on his w.k. “Al- 


Helm. | 


OMNIBUS 


With Alistair Cooke, Fred Allen 
Co. (Portland Hoffa, Peter 
Donald, Kenny Delmar, Parker 
Fennelly, Peter van Steeden), 
Saul Goodman, Nora Kovach & 
Istvan Rabovsky, others 


Producer: Robert Saudek 


Directors: Seymour Robbie, Dan 
Petrie 


Film Supervisor: Boris D. Kapian 
90 Mins., Sun., 5 p.m. 


SCOTT PAPER CO., ALUMINUM 
LTD., NORCROSS 


CBS-TV, from N. Y. 
(JWT, Abbott Kimball) 


The overall 1954-55 intentions of 
“Omnibus” were probably not 
fully reflected in the program’s 
teeoff of its third season last Sun- 
day (17). While it was an okay 


many new friends from 
among those casual and inconstant 


late Sabbath afternoon gazers who 
are not especially aware of the 
“experimental” tag that rides with 
the show fostered by the Ford 
Foundation through its TV-Radio 
Workshop. Even so, “Omnibus” 
still gives large evidence that it 
will refuse to pander to low tastes 


new and interesting areas, and in- 
variably present one or more 
treatises sufficiently off the beaten 
path to qualify for upper-level at- 
tention. 


Show’s four segments encom-,| 
passed Fred Allen and most of his 
old radio troupe; Saul Goodman, 
boss percussionist of the N. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
in an exposition covering about 40) 
types used in that longhair sec- 
tion; the filmed story of escapee 
ballet dancers Nora Kovach and 
Istvan Rabovsky; and a celluloid 
flight around the globe. 


Allen carried the ball as the 
opening act in a session of some 
20 minutes which gave the high- 
lights of his radio career with his 
book, “Treadmill to Oblivion,” as 
a tremendously handy springboard | 
whereby the “comics’ comic” was | 
enabled to read substantial por- 
tions followed by the playout 
complete with sound effects. There | 
was no question as to where Al- 
len’s w.k. lampoonery was heading 
almost from the start with his ‘“‘ad- 
vertising agencies are 85% con- 
fusion and 15% commission” (with 
perhaps greater impact for the 
tradesters in this kind of extra- 
special acid-dipped raillery). He 
bridged the best part of the “Allen 


ley” denizens—Peter Donald as 
Ajax Cassidy, Kenny Delmar as 
Senator Claghorn, Parker Fen- 
nelly as Titus Moody, Peter van 
Steeden as the orchster himself, 
with Minerva Pious cut in as Mrs. 
Nussbaum -on-wax (she’s busy 
BBC’ing, said Allen). 

Allen’s famous “One Long Pan” 
orientale whodunit was updated in 
tickling particulars, and when the 


sketch was cut off, it gave the 
head man opportunity to reflect 


back on similar scissoring on his 
AM ramparts (if not an ad lib, 
then certainly of good design by 
itself). Allen is skedded for “‘more 
work” on this stanza. His support- 
ers, including at least one ap- 
praiser, will look forward to that 
since Allen has a special in the 
brain department appeal that no 


other latter-day comedian can 
boast. 

The percussion parade (about 
three dozen rhythmic’ varieties) 


had its moments; as a factor in 
musical education, quick studies of 
the works from antiques to xylos, 
drums to glockenspiels, cymbals to 
chimes—a loud affirmative vote; 
but a bit slow and somewhat peda- 
gogical in Goodman’s accompany- 
ing description, though interest- 
ingly worked out and with a fine 
air of discourse about it. Good-| 
man was aided by several members 
of the orch’s “skin” section plus 
students. 

The Kovach-Rabovsky saga cov- 
ering their escape from the Soviet 
zone in East Berlin 
with the co-op of the U. S. Infor-| 
mation Service and done at the 
“freedom asylum” in West Berlin. | 
The dancers’ story is well known, 
the pair having appeared on tv) 
(“Toast of Town,” etc.) some time} 
ago. As to the pic itself (with the} 
dancers also “live” in the studio! 
for fore-and-aft interviewing by! 
host Alistair Cooke), even if the 
essentials were given in exacti-| 
tude, it played perhaps too true to | 
be good, resembling a_ half-hour | 
video thriller of routine and “in- 
credible” persuasion. Nevertheless, | 
there was a good mood established, | 
and the theme was eminently | 
worthy of retelling. | 

End-piece, a too-long 18 minutes | 
or so, was a global travelog stem- | 
ming from a Pan American flight, | 
with vignettes of each city along | 
the 22,000-mile route. Pretty dull 
stuff, especially for a finisher. | 

Trau. 





Tonight at 8:30 
(ORIGINAL CAST) 


Three playlets presented at National, 
N.Y., Nov. 24, 1936, by John C. Wilson; 
written by Noel Coward, who is co-starred 
with Gertrude Lawrence; staged by au- 
thor; $4.40 top; $11 top first night; second 
and third series’ premiered at $5.50 top; 
regular scale, $4.40. 

“RED PEPPERS” (in First Series) 
Lily Pepper Gertrude Lawrence 
ee ON. o's cs. a chin Ges Noel Coward 
Kenneth Carten 
Anthony Pelissier 
Bey MONO 6. hi 08 6 vnasvecwar Alan Webb 
Mabel Grace Joyce Carey 

“STILL LIFE” (in Third Series) 
Laura Jesson Gertrude Lawrence 
Myrtle Bagot Joyce Carey 


PET ee eevee 


Bert Bentley 


ee eee Moya Nugent | 


Young Man 
SE bis ceccncstvens 
Albert Godby 
Alec Harvey 


Charles Peters 
Kenneth Carten 
Ce pedocecrdvees Alan Webb 
Noel Coward 


PL dexveed0eeéns ove Edward Underdown 
3, eee Anthony Pelissier | 
DD cisdden ed evs ios Betty Hare 


Dolly Messiter .......... Joan Swinstead 
“SHADOW PLAY” (in Second Series) 
EE a a ee i Moya Nugent 
Victoria Gayforth....Gertrude Lawrence 
Martha Cunningham..........Joyce Carey 
Simon Gayforth ........ Noel Coward 

Hodge (Dresger) 

A Young Man .. 
George Cunninghan 
Sybil. Heston ....... 
Michael Doyle 


. Anthony Pelissier 
he aes . Alan Webb 
: Joan Swinstead 
kot ee Edward Underdown 








} instruction. 


THE SEARCH 

With Charles Romine, 
music, Ben Ludlow 

Producer: Irving Gittlin 

Directors: Heinwar Rodakiewicz, 
Franklin Schaffner 

Writers: Stephen Fleischman, All 


narrator; 


Wasserman, Arthur Zegart, 
others 

Film Editors: Sid Katz, Ralph 
Rosenblum 

30 Mins., Sun., 4:30 p.m. 


CBS-TV, from New York (film) 


Some four years ago, when NBC- 
TV’s Pat Weaver operated as chief 
programming factotum at the net, 
he conceived “Operation Frontal 
Lobes.” Since that time,- Weaver 
has gone on to become NBC prez, 
but rival CBS appears to have com- 
pletely usurped the “Frontal 
Lobes” operation via its Sunday 
afternoon lineup of the N.Y.-only 
“Camera Three,” and the network 
“Adventure,” Dr. Frank Baxter, 
“The Search” and “Omnibus.” 


“The Search” is the newest, and 


in many ways, the best, of the 
entries in the web’s “Operation 
Intellectual.” This two-years-in- 


the making filmed “researching the 
researchers” series, 
in nature, is both intellectual and 
human in scope, a rare combina- 
tion to achieve. Both its subject 
matter and its approach will please 
those who for years have been 
plumping for mature and inform- 
ative programming; yet its treat- 
ment should insure a wide and 
homeogeneous audience. 

Series is a filmed report on the 
work and progress of America’s 
research centers, in nearly all cases 
university research units. First 
show (and judging by the preview 
trailer, hardly as fascinating as 
many to come) took up the work 
of the State University of Iowa’s 
Speech Clinic in treating stutterers. 


On the face of it, not an imposing | 


subject, but the Irving Gitlin pro- 
duction unit made it one of the 


most absorbing half-hours the net- | 


work has aired in some time. 

Film unit sat in on the staff 
meetings, on the therapeutic clinics, 
On consultations between staffers 
and parents. Narrator Charles 
Romine, in conducting the tour, 
also pressed for an explanation of 
the cause of stuttering, and via 
demonstration of the techniques 
used to cure it, plus a parent-con- 
sultation, came up with an answer 
that at the same time revealed in 
completely simple but sympathetic 
terms just what a stutterer goes 
through. 

Apart from the various revela- 


tions in the “didja know?” depart- | 


ment (strutterers stop stuttering 
when they can’t hear their own 
voice, or when they talk or read 
in a group; pre-school-age children 
do lots of “repeating” without 
actually being shutterers but pa- 
rental pressure to correct this may 
actually being stutterers but pa- 
them; lots of talking is the best 
way to cure stuttering, etc.), 


most human light. One of the 
therapeutic methods is to make 
stutterers engage in public speak- 


was filmed|ing before a group of patients, and | 
one of them got the laugh of the | 
show in telling how he couldn't get | 
the fatal words out of his mouth | 


at his wedding. Another human 


exposition of the problem came via | 


a dentist and his wife, who feared 
their three-and-a-half-year-old son 
was stuttering. After careful 


mal,, but if they persisted in cor- 
recting him, he’d develop. the 
tensions that make a stutterer. 
The press releases say that the 
series has been in preparation for 
more than two years, and certainly 
in terms of the care that went into 
the first show, that’s no overstate- 
ment. Producer Gitlin, director 
Heinwar Rodakiewicz, the staff of 
writers, researchers, cameramen, 
editors, etc., have opened new 
frontiers for television as a respon- 
sible medium of information and 
Chan, 


Kenneth Carten | 


documentary | 


the | 
| program bared the problem in its 


ob- | 
servation, the clinic staff advised | 
the parents that the boy was nor- | 





Part Two of “Operation Spec- 
; tacular’’ was unfelded by. NBC- 
| TV this week when the Monday 
| night series of 90-minute color at- 
| tractions (as distinct from the al- 
|ternate Saturday-Sunday monthly 
|series of Max Liebman _ specs) 
| premiered in the 8 to 9:30 p.m. 
| Slots. Initial presentation (18) in 
the Monday series were three one- 
act plays from Noel Coward’s “To- 
night At 8:30” with Otto Preminger 
as ‘“‘guest’” producer-director, and 
starring Ginger Rogers, making her 
| tv debut. 

For 60 minutes or so, as Miss 
Rogers and her supporting casts 
performed “Red Peppers” and then 
“Still Life,” it was generally good 
| entertainment. The closing 30 
| minutes—or approximately the 9 
to 9:30 period when “I Love Lucy” 
|came on as the formidable competi- 
tion from CBS-TV—was a mistake. 
'So much so, that this final “Sha- 
dow Play” presentation, with its 
fanciful flights from reality into 
dreams suggesting a _ lower-case 
mixed-up version of ‘‘Lady In the 
Dark,” did much to destroy the 
impact of the overall 90-minute 
entertainment. Too, the three 
Coward one-acters, “arranged” for 
tv by F. Hugh Herbert, served to 
demonstrate anew that rewarding 
plays, as in the case of “Still Life” 








PRODUCERS’ SHOWCASE 

(Tonight at 8:30) 

With Ginger Rogers, Gig Young, 
Martyn Green, Trevor Howard, 
Estelle Winwood, Gloria Vander- 
bilt, John Baragrey, Ilka Chase, 
Margaret Hayes, Louis Hector, 
Philip Bourneuf, Philip Cool- 
idge, Lucy Lancaster, Diana Her- 
bert, Francis Bethencourt, David 
Orrick, Robert Shawiey, Will 

.West, David Poleri. 
|Guest Producer - Director: 
Preminger 

NBC Producer: Fred Coe 

Executive Producer: Jack Rayel 

TV Director: John Bioch 

Writer: Noel Coward (adapted by 
F. Hugh Herbert) 

Musical Director: Carmen Dragon 

Choreography: Dick Barstow 

90 Mins., Mon. (18) 8 p.m. 

FORD, RCA 

NBC-TV, from New York 

(Kenyon & Eckhardt) 





Otto 








and to a lesser extent “Red Pep- 
pers,” stand on their own merits, 
with the tint dimension neither 
adding nor detracting. Conversely, 
while “Shadow Play” had: more of 
the “spectacular” aura about it, 
with its elaborate costuming and 
dance numbers, all the colors in 
| the rainbow spectrum couldn’t con- 
ceal the superficial brittleness of 
| the plot or give lightness or charm 
to the unfulfilled fantasy illusions. 
“Lucy” must have enjoyed a good 
chunk of the audience turnover. 
Nevertheless, the evening can be 
put down as a personal triumph 
for Miss Rogers in her first time 
| before the tv cameras. For her it 
| was no mean accomplishment, as 
| she changed mood and characters 
‘in three diverse and distinct roles 
| within the 90-minute span. First 
lit was as the cockney song-and- 
| dance mate with Martyn Green 
| (“Red Peppers”) doing their turns 
|in a thirdrate vaude house. Here 
in her prancing, bantering and 
| backstage bickering, she was a de- 
|light and a natural. Then again as 





‘the matron in the poignant vig- | 
|nette of two middleclass, mature | 


| people in a clandesti 
(“Still Life”), with 
| climax. 

Here, in the best of three Cow- 
ard creations, Miss Rogers was also 
at her best, giving a sensitive, 
controlled portrayal with depth 
and warmth. It’s unfortunate that 
in “Shadow Play,” as the about-to- 
be-cast-off uppercrust wife who 
goes into a dream sequence and 
relives the first days of her love 
life, the star wasn’t completely in 
tune. 
}charm or sophistication, that Ger- 
trude Lawrence managed to infuse 
into the original legit production, 


ne love affair | 
its dramatic | 





Ginger Rogers’ TV Debut a Personal 
Triumph in ‘Tonight at 8:30° Spec 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


from England to reprise the male 
lead role he performed in the 
“Brief Encounter” film version. 
Philip Bourneuf as the station mas- 
ter; Lucy Lancaster as the tea 
room waitress and Ilka Chase as 
the garrulous friend were individ- 
ually good in their parts. The 
drabness of the railway station and 
the tragedy of the couple’s love 
were eloquently portrayed in this 
tight little Coward classic. 
“Shadow Play” was something 
else again; “bigtime” tav; many 
scenes; dances, songs and costumes; 
pretentious, slightly confused and 
for the most part dull. It lacked 
the magic touch of a dream se- 
quence and barely showed Miss 
Rogers to advantage. Gig Young 
played opposite her, but was no 
great credit, bringing little more 
than good looks to the presenta- 


tion. In the vocal department, 
both Young and Miss Rogers were 
wanting. Fantasy, while always 


elusive, was ‘in this instance stage- 
bound. Poor lighting and camera 
miscues didn’t help, either, and 
some of the shots of Miss Rogers 
were far from flattering. Gloria 
Vanderbilt, also making her video 
debut, was cast as “the other girl” 
but with virtually nothing to say or 
do. 

Of the alternating RCA-Ford 
tinted commercials, the automo- 
tive display had much the better of 
it, with its imaginative display of 
models (including the new Thun- 
derbird), all brilliantly hued and 
effectively sold. Vaughn Monroe 
and Boston Pops Orchestra conduc- 
tor Arthur Fiedler did the RCA 
“sell.” 

An artistic fusion’ of color 
masses, nicely synchronized, as 
“curtains” for the plays, proved a 
more effective use of tint than in 
the dramatic sequences. 





1 MADE THE NEWS 
With Johnny Olson, emcee; Allen 

Ludden, Eloise McEthone, Haila 

Stoddard; Frank Waldecker, an- 

nouncer 
Producers: Barbara Hotchkiss, Jose 

de Donato 
Director: Jack Felice 
30 Mins., Sun., 7 p.m. 
N. Y¥. DAILY NEWS 
WPIX, N. Y. 

“I Made the News” is a play 
on the sponsor’s name, the N. Y. 
Daily News, which, incidentally, 
owns WPIX. The premiere last 
Sunday (17) was vague and only 
occasionally interesting. The em- 
cee-moderator Johnny Olson, his 
panel, Eloise McElhone, Allen Lud- 
den and Haila Stoddard are as 
personable as any group of similiar 
quizzers and probably as _ intelli- 
gent, but they weren’t sure what 
was expected of them and there- 
fore didn’t make off with any 
prizes for wit or deduction. Of 
intuition there was plenty. 
themes by the Mssrs. Goodson and 
themes by the mssrs. Goodson and 
Todman, “I Made the News” was 
built, considering the results, on 
guessing the occupation of the 
mystery guests, while, from the 
“I” title, it was thought that 
emphasis would be more~on the 
personality, Johnny Olson settled 
for names in some cases (the more 
important ones) and for wild stabs 
at the facts in other mystery guest 
appearances. 

The quiz failed to generate ex- 


citement in at least half the in- 
stances. If the show is going to 
rely on a newsy title, it’s only 
fair to surmise the stanza will be 
newsy too. Charles Murphy, the 
new comic book ezar, and actor 


Dane Clark were, but other guests 
weren’t. They were either too ob- 
secure or what they did to make 
the News happened too-tong ago. 
Even the on-the-minute clues DY 
Olson didn’t help. 

All of the five 


guests were 


| shielded from the panel's view, al- 


Whatever quality, either of | 


it completely eluded Miss Rogers, | 


Preminger didn’t 


the fact that so much good ta- 
lent was practically wasted on bit 
parts. True, in “Red Peppers,” 
Martyn Green (ex-D'Oyly Carte 
Gilbert & Sullivan star) was ideally 
cast and, as the dance partner, car- 
ried his share in the vaude skits. 
But to cast such a fine performer 
as Estelle Winwood in what is 
hardly more than a walk-on (ditto 
for Phillip Coolidge) seems a need- 


‘less contribution to production | 


costs, f 
In the “Still Life’ middle por- 
tion, Miss Rogers had a fine assist 


stint on the) 
evening’s marquee values, despite 


though in all but Clark’s case, it 
wouldn't have made any difference 
if they were seen, because the 
faces were unknown (and_ that 
might include Murphy). To add 
what they believed an interesting 
fillip, one of the panelists always 
shook hands with the quizzes 
‘through a hole in a steel wall), 
What that added no one knows. 

Something else that failed to 
help, and instead annoyed, was the 
coin giveaway. It was too small 
a sum to be alluring, and guests 
like Murphy and Clark made 
things a little awkward by turning 
their dough over to charity while 
the less well-heeled guests pock- 
eted theirs. 

The News got a break in one 
respect: commercials were sharp 
in the hands of announcer Frank 
Waldecker. He slickly emphasized 
the various departments of the 


ifrom Trevor Howard, brought over tabloid. Art, 
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Nothing spectacular 
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it happens every year, practically. 


Come Fall you start wondering anxiously whether the 


program plans you have made will really produce. 
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Then comes a series of ‘‘opening night” jitters. 
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Finally all the shows of all the networks are on the 


air and you get your first significant ratings. 


Last week Trendex reported 7 of the 10 most popular 
programs are broadcast by CBS Television. 
The same thing happened two years ago. The winning 


titles have changed a little, but the count is the same. 


Last year it was 5 out of 10. Throughout the season 
the score went up and down as it always does, 

but in the final stretch CBS Television led the field 
with the most popular programs, the highest average 
ratings, the lowest cost-per-thousand and the biggest 


investment from advertisers. 


So while a good start for the season may not be 
especially unusual, it still looks mighty promising for 


CBS Television advertisers. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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NIC- TEEN O’CLOCK TIME THE DOWRY * 
. a Director: Mark Russell With Everett Sloane, Arthur Cas- Inside Stuff—Radio-1 V 


With Dimitri Mitropoulos; Jim Fas- 
sett, narrator 

Producer: Fassett 

90 Mins., Sun. (10), 2:30 p.m. 

Sustaining 

CBS Radio from N. Y. 


America’s o dest symphony — 
this is the 113th season for the 
N. Y. Philharmonic — is celebrat- 


ing an anni this year, its 25th sea- 
son on CBS. Fact that it’s sustain- 
ing is some unhep sponsor's loss, 
not CBS’ or the Philharmonic’s. 
Because prestigewise, artisticwise 
or just plain musicwise, these Sun- 
day afternoon broadcasts fill a 
definite niche, are an important 
part of the afternoon radio scene, 
and in themselves are a constant 
source of varied pleasure. 


Opening radio concert (10) was | 


unusual on several counts, and a 
tipoff to the continuing freshness 
and novelty of these airers. Maestro 
Dimitri Mitropoulos reached over 
into the operatic repertoire to do 
a concert version of the first act 
of Wagner’s “Die Walkure,”’ with 
Met Opera singers Astrid’ Varnay, 
Ramon Vinay and Luben Vichey as 
soloists. And intermission com- 
mentator Jim Fassett devoted his 
full 15 minutes, not to the Phil- 
harmonic or its program, interest- 
ing and offbeat though that was, 
but to something utterly uncon- 
nected—the current U. S. tour of 
a rival organization, the Concert- 
gebouw of Amsterdam. 


It was as graceful a gesture as | 


it was unusual. In a flavorsome, 
ancedotal account, Fassett recount- 
ed the genesis and growth of the 
66-year-o!d Dutch orch, its audi- 
ences, the venerable building where 
it plays, etc. There was tribute to 
Willem Mengelberg, who made the 
erch one of the foremost 
world, although Fassett 
any reference -to the 


omitted 
maestro’s 


postwar disgrace and departure as | 


Nazi collaborator. Talk was a good 
plug for the orch’s tour and a fine 
gesture of international goodwill. 


As for the Philharmonic, vola- 
tile Mitropoulos led his forces, 
through a vivid reading of the 


Wagner, that brought out especially | 


the neglected orchestral virtues of 
the ‘“‘Walkure” score. Act started 
slowly but built steadily in mount- 
ing absorption. Maestro was not so 
successtul in the reading of his 
own arrangement of the 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, 
the brassy effects which he gave to 
the piece overbalancing the com- 
position and blasting one’s ear- 
drums. Weber's ‘“Freischutz”’ Over- 


in the) 


Bach | 


Writer: Jim Dutson 
60. Mins., Sat. 2:00 p.m. 
SCRUGGS - VANDERVOORT & 

BARNEY 
KMOX, St. Louis 

(Hirsch & Ullman) 

Bankrolled by one of the leading 
local department stores, the format 
of this program is a talent quest 
among St. Louis high school stu- 
dents over an eight-week period 
with the jackpot prize to the final- 
ist that includes a $1,000 savings 
bond, a complete wardrobe, an ali 
expense trip to New York and a 
$1,000 scholarship to the St. Louis 
Institute of Music, all from the 
sponsor. The winner of each week- 
ly tryout and two runnersup also 
| receive various prizes. 
Students of each school having 
|entrants mail invitations to each 
| scholar and voting is via postcards 
| distributed by the station at the 
| conclusion of each session, a policy 
lused to forestall ballot box cheat- 
ling. All of the tryouts are held in 
the swank westend Chase Club. 

The station hypoes attendance 
by dishing out cuffo refreshment, 
has the play for the dansapators 
and invites headliners at the Chase 
Club to address the young ‘uns and 
also invited the students to remain 





for the station’s coast-to-coast 
weekly “Saturday at the Chase” 
program. While the program is 


limited to 60 minutes on the air 
the kiddies have enough gimmicks 
itossed to them to last for three 
sold hours. 

| The Southwest High School's 
| contribution to the talent quest in- 
|cluded Ronnie Vaughan, baritone, 
| warbling “And This Is My Beloved”; 
Janet Schaab, pianist. tickling the 
88 for “Sonatina’; Martha Hen- 
dren and her chirping of “Ave 
Maria’: Don Fielder, an accordion- 
ist doing “The Shiek”; Josephine 
Mancuso, another thrush doing “If 





\I Give My Heart To You” and a 
seven instrumental combo tagged 
“The Aristocats” producing their 
interp of “Flying Home.” Julius 
LaRosa who was the the club 
gabbed with the youngsters but 
autographing was ruled out be- 


cause of the mob that filled the 


|room. Each of the contestants dis- 
| played some ability and gobs of 


enthusiasm. Saha. 


ture also wasn’t altogether satis- 
factory, at least to this auditor, the 
maestro playing it pompously as if 
it were a solid symphonic suite 
instead of a simple, graceful pre- 
lude. Bron. 




















on the air, and 


The whole 
frenzied, fabulous | 
story of radio | 
and TV 


a> from crystal sets to compatible color 





Sg 





> from the Happiness Boys to Dragnet 
> from Uncle Don to Uncle Miltie 





BEN GROSS, famous Radio and TV Editor of 
the New York News, has seen everyone, heard 
everyone, known everybody who was anybody 


now he’s written about them all 


—actors, actresses, singers, announcers, dream- 
ers and schemers, fakers and frauds, geniuses, 
tycoons, scientists, financiers. 

It's a book rich with nostalgia, jampacked 
with stories, anecdotes and inside information 
...a book as fascinating and exciting as the great 
adventure of growing up with broadcasting. 


t/ I Looked an 
I Listened 


$3.95 at all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. 





sel, Janie Alender, Alan Hewitt, 
Ethel Everett, Alfredo Antonini 
Orch 
Producer: Jack Kuney 
Director: John Dietz 
Writer: Howard Rodman 
30 Mins., Mon., 10:30 p.m, 
Sustaining 
CBS, from New York 
Author Howard Rodman became 
deliberately cute on the transcribed 
show put on for the benefit of the 
current United Appeal drive in 
his depiction of an episode in the 
building of an Israeli farm com- 


munity. However, the __ straight- 
forward handling mitigated the 
over-sentimental aspects of the 


show and the windup was a fairly 
stirring plea for the construction 
of community life in the pioneer 
sections of the land. 

Shew narrated by Everett Sloane 
who also played the part of the 
father, dealt with a pair of young- 
sters aged 10 and 11, who become 
bethrothed and ask papa’s permis- 
sion, Latter gives the youngsters 
their blessing and sets as the date 
the period when the first blooms 
appear in the orange grove. It’s 
virtually dead, of course, but the 
kids work at it. Climax comes 
when the parents of the boy feel 
that they must leave this primitive 
life and go to the cities where 
life is easier. Sloane’s plea pro- 
vides a stirring close. 

The performances, particularly 
that of Sloane was skillful and 
humorous, while the supports were 
similarly strong. Alfredo Antonini 


gave the show a rich musical 
support, 

Jose. 
CLEVELAND BROWNS 
With Bill McColgan and Bill 


Mayer, 
Smith 
Engineer: Bob Stillwagon 
120 Mins.: Sunday 2 p.m. 
CARLINGS BLACK LABEL BEER 
WGAR, Cleveland 
(Lang, Fisher, Slashower) 


Jack Cleary and Bob 


Bill McColgan to the play-by-play 
mike and Bill Mayer as colorman. 
The two are a sm@ooth-working 


style and technique so that the 
overall result makes for good 
listening. McColgan is the alert, 


fast-talking, and on-the-spot play- 
by-play spieler whose background 
knowledge of the home-team 
Browns stands him to double-edge 
the gridiron tussle happenings and 
information. Objective in his ap- 
proach, McColgan doesn’t under- 
talk the visiting team. An all- 
around good relator of the gridiron 
tournament, 

In his partner, Bill Mayer, fans 
are treated to a slower pace deliv- 
ery that is a welcome change. 
Mayer's color presentation as well 
as guick summaries of the high 
points during the time outs are 
program assets. Brew commercials 
are palatable. Engineering on 
stanza caught (10) was tops, 
judging by the rapidity with which 
plays were brought to the listeners, 
spotters Jack Clearly and Bob 
Smith were awake. Mark. 





Radio Followup 








Al (Jazzbo) Colilns reprised a 
stunt with which he first came to 
attention as a deejay—that of 
playing the same _platter three 
hours running and acknowledging 
phoned requests and commentary 
on how the suffering (or other- 
wise) public liked his marathon of 


the McGuire Sisters’ “Mr. Sand- 
man,” the Cadence platter which 
he spotlights as a hit. As-if this- 


is-where-we-came-in, the next a.m., 
over the same station WNEW, the 
breakfast deejays, Klavan & Finch, 
picked it up anew.- So all 
it’s a good record, but that’s over- 
doing a good thing. Also overdo- 
ing something is Mr. Jazzbo Col- 
lins’ usage of “your homogenized 
one,” his version of a synonym for 
the Milkman’s Matinee. Pasteur- 


only that irritates after a while.., 





The Ted Browns still cut a. fine 
comedy touch on their breakfast 
Mr. & Mrs. session’and again at 
6-7 p.m. from “their home in the 
Wesichester swamplands, Belly- 
| acres’—but wha’ hoppened_ to 


| Blossom Seeley & Benny Fields? 
If, as reported, they didn’t see eye- 


to-eye with the new WMGM man-|! 


i 

| 

| ‘ 

| agement, they certainly got a fine 
| gangster-type sendoff with those 
| floral offerings. The 

| 

' 


a prime asset to the Loew-owned 
lindie, judging by their muvItiple 
} Sponsors, Abel. 


Switchover of the Browns pro | 
football games to WGAR, brings | 


team, complementing each other by | 


advantage both in accounting for | 


being able to toss in background | 


and | 


right, | 


ized or homogenized, it’s a monot- | 


seasoned | 
showmanly couple obviously were } 


NBC has come up with the Pulse figures covering the radio audience 
measurement in six of the cities carrying the “Satins & Spurs” spec 
simulcast on Sunday, Sept. 12, inaugurating the Max Liebman tinted 
biggies which starred Betty Hutton in an original musical. In the 
view of Ted Cott, the aural web’s program v.p., the “at home” scores 
were not only substantial by themselves but there was @ “healthy” 
percentage added by out-of-home listeners these running from 15% 
to 25° on “bonus” dialing, compared to tv’s 1% contribution to the 
viewer pot. Six-city average of 4.07 (with St. Louis topping and New 
York in the rear) compares with the tv score from the same cities 
of 20.5 (with the St. Louis mark of 31 upping the tv average con- 
siderably, since the next highest was Cincy’s 19.2). 


New paint process which reportedly effects great savings in set 
construction has been acquired by actor Frank Fay.and his Frank 
Fay Productions. Process is called Ultru-Color, and has properties 
which under varying intensities of regular studio lighting enables 
set designers to construct up to six different backgrounds on the same 
backdrop painted in yellow with the process, it’s said, can be made 
to turn all colors of the spectrum with the application of regular 
studio lights. At the same time, lines and colors on the backdrop 
can be washed out or made to appear with varying light intensity, 
permitting “the painting of more than one background effect on the 
same backdrop. 

Process has been under wraps for over a year, while Fay has been 
doing experimental work, including the shooting of commercials, in 
Boston. Uses to which the process can be put include scenic design, 
special effects and animated backgrounds for both theatrical and tv- 
commercial films. Fay is in N.Y. conferring with his attorneys and 
also dickering for an hour-long television show from the Coast to 
start in January, on which the process would be unveiled. 


Five top network executives will be guests of honor at the Adver- 
tising Industry and Allied Fields’ annual awards dinner Nov. 11 at 
the Waldorf. Slated for toasting for “their distinguished contributions 
to the enrichment of our American heritage” are DuMont’s Ted Berg- 
mann, ABC's Bob Kintner, Mutual’s Tom O’Neil, CBS-TV's J. L. Van 
pbyrgcncenge and NBC’s Pat Weaver. Dinner is being sponsored by 
the Joint Defense Appeal, with proceeds to go to the American Jewish 
Committee and the Anti-Defamation League. Kenyon & Eckhardt 
president William B. Lewis is planning the testimonial, with agencyite 
Harry B. Cohen and manager-packager Martin Goodman heading the 
Allied Industries committee. 


A Graduate Fellowship at Boston U. School of Public Relations and 
Communications to provide training in radio and tv for a man of 
outstanding ability seeking an administrative career in communications, 
was established last week with Westinghouse stations WBZ, WBZA 
and WBZ-TV in Boston presenting the University a check for $1,000. 
Presentation was made to B U’s prez, Dr. Harold C. Case by W. C. 
| Swartley, WBZ-TV’s general manager at a luncheon at the swank 
Boston Algonquin Club. 





Second edition of the Princeton U. educational series wilk be dis- 
played on WRCA-TV (ex-WNBT), N.Y., beginning in midwinter. For 
| this excursion, however, both the NBC o&o and the N.J. school would 
| be interested in an institutional sponsor to carry some of the burden. 

“Princeton ’54” had a 13-week ride on WNBT, with the successor 
outlet planning a kinescope reprise of the skein starting Nov. 7 in 
the 2 p.m. Sunday slot. New series will be titled “Princeton ’55.” 

Re “who’s first’ to sell the Union of South Africa radio programs 
created in the U. S., Harry S. Goodman (Productions) is making claims 
Only on sales made and not on “dickerings.” Thus, his peddlings to 
the Union include: John Guedel’s “‘People Are Funny,” aired live 
there; and operas ‘‘Linda’s First Love,” “Big Sister” and ‘‘Hearts In 
Harmony.” Goodman states his business relations with South Africa 
started over two years ago, “and I think we are the first American 
production company which has actually made sales—not just contem- 
plated deals. Further, we have just recently sold soap operas in Thai- 
land and Iran and have broadcast a number of shows over Radio Luxem- 
bourg beamed to Great Britain.” 








NBC-TV’s John Cameron Swayze leaves his N.Y. base Friday (22) 
for a combination promotion and news trek keyed to a windup on 
Election Night (Nov. 2) for his ‘‘Camel News” crossboarder. Promotion 
phase is a sideline, since the newscaster will be store-stumping for 
his “Swayze”’ game, developed by him as a current eventster retailing 
at around $3. Swayze's Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles stops 
will be remoted on his show (he'll have a camera and soundman 
| unit with him). He'll also hit Cleveland and Las Vegas. 

Swayze is planning to finale his tour on the Coast on Election Night, 
working with Roy Neal, the web’s news bureau chief there. 

° 














THE CAROLINA STORY 
(Newspaper Week) 
With J. B. Clark 
Producer-writer: Clark « 
10 Mins., Sun., (3), 5:45 p.m. 
WBT, Charlotte 
J. B. Clark, who does the “Caro- 
lina Story” on WBT and is Caro-| 
lina news editor for the Jefferson | 





Standard Broadcasting Co., fash- 
ioned a tribute for the nation’s 
newspapers in connection’ with 


| National Newspaper Week via an 
eloquent script and the taped com- 
ments of editors of the Charlotte | 
| News and the Charlotte Observer. 

So much of what one can say 
about the importance of the free- 
dom of the press and the job 
| American newspapers have done 
in living up to their responsibili- 
ties has already been stated that | 
most tributes sound cliche-ridden. 
| And while Clark couldn't avoid the 
pitfall, he still managed by dint 
of his written and vocal eloquence 
to get his points across. Use of a 
tape recorder and the comments of | 
Charlotte's intelligent newsmen 
helped -point up the sincerity of 
the tribute. Clark’s broadcast and 
WBT’s outlook are proof that rival 
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Rehearsal Rooms Available 
Facilities Used by Outstanding Legit 





adic ve P ‘ ee e and TV Shows 

media can and do work well to STUDIO ONE CE. THEATRE 

gether in appreciation of each KRAFT peesT. OF BROADWAY 

other’s tasks and accomplishments. OLD RONTIERS OF FAITH 
I CAN CAN ARABIAN NIGHTS 

| ait Modern — Spacior — Clean 

| Dumas, Tex.—FCC has approved Well ventilated Elevater-Switehboard Serviee. 

the sale of KDDD here operated Mederate Rentals — Pianes 


Several Air-Conditioned Centrally Lecated 


At CENTRAL PLAZA 
111 2nd Ave., Near 7th St., N.Y.C. 
2 blocks east of Wanamakers 


AL 4-9800 B. Birns, Manager 


by J. M. and Inez L. Crabb, as the 
North Plains Broadcasting Corp., 
to Lucian W. and William L. Spen- 
icer. Sale price was said to have 
} been $44,000. ‘ 
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GOING 
PLACES! 





New time, sponsor, hilarity on new Stu Erwin Show 


Starting tonight, L & M Filter, cigarettes switch to Stu Erwin and Stu Erwin switches 





to Wednesday night. That’s the next-to-last switch for ABC’s fast-building Wednesday 
line-up. The last, of course, brings Walt Disney’s Disneyland right. in front of Stu 


and gives ABC the hottest Wednesday night on any network. 


You're in smart company on ABC- \ American Broadcasting Company 








National Biscuit Company premieres “Rin Tin Tin” with four-footed star 
Here’s an outdoor show with lots of action: cavalry charges, Indian ambuscades, 

bank robberies, forest fires. Kids will find it slightly terrific, and with dogs, it should 

out-pull any show on the air! Chalk up a new, important sponsor for ABC: the 






National Biscuit Company. 


You're in smart company on ABC- | \ American Broadcasting Company 
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ef exhausting miles to warn the 
post of danger. And the story it- 
self was little more than a group 
of disassociated sequences. 

The fault is intrinsic, but that’s 
because Screen Gems refused or 
failed to admit that juve viewers 
could probably take a greater de- 
‘ gree of reality without losing in- 
terest in a program. However, 
children aren’t discriminatory 
against violence, and aren’t ex- 
pected to make an attempt to dis- 
pense with its presence unless 
guided by older hands. And if 
National Biscuit, through Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, would speak up, will 
avoid an almost certain clash with 
more irate parents, teachers and 
professional do-gooders. 

Lester T. White’s photography, 
when compared to that of other 
kid telefitms, is average, but 
quality of the grain seemed to 
need improvement. Sawyer and 
Aaker are okay in delivering com- 
mercials for the bankroller. Art. 


BARKLEY-COOPER DEBATE 

With Alben W. Barkley, John Sher- 
man Cooper; Eric Sevareid, mod- 
erator. me 

Producer-director: Bob Pilkingtqn 

60 Mins., Thurs. (14), 8:30 p.m. 

Sustaining 

WHAS-TV, Louisville 

Vie Sholis, WHAS and WHAS- 
TV veep can take a bow for a real 
dilly in the way of public service 
airings, with a debate on camera 
between principlas in one of the 
country’s hot senatorial races. In 
fact, CBS considered such a meet- 
ing on WHAS-TV_ so important 
that it sent Erie Sevareid, chief 
Washington correspondent for CBS 
Radio, to moderate the debate. Al- 
ben W. Barkley “The Veep”, and 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
Republican incumbent, were the 
principals. 

Audio portion of the one-hour 
telecast was piped to Kentucky sta- 
tions LBJ, Bowling Green; 
WKIC, Hazard; WLEX, Lexington; 
WFMW, Madisonville; and WSFC, 
Somerset. Gerry Bottorff, of 
WHAS program staff, handled the 
audio phase for the outstate sta- 
tions. 

Production end of the telecast 
was okay. Sevareid was seated at 
a desk between the candidates. His 
introes were brief, and _ each 
speaker was given 10 minutes, 
without interruption, to state his 
views. Sevareid then threw some 
questions to each speaker, after 
which each was allowed five min- 
utes time for rebuttal. Each 
speaker stated his views and the 
record of his party clearly and 
concisely. The talks, answers to 
Sevareid’s questions, and rebuttals, 
were on a dignified plane—no 
flareups, shouting or angry accusa- 
tions. Fact must have been im- 
pressed on viewers and listeners 
that the Commonwealth has two 
high-type politicos seeking the 
same office, and it’s just one of 
those things that only one will be 
selected by the voters to be sent 
to the Senate. 

Sevareid’s job was easy, or at 











aeneatientl _—— 


least, it appeared so to this viewer. 
His queries were pat, and there was 
no ovtcasion to sooth ruffled tem- 
pers. Barkley, the old political pro, 
with many years of speaking, con- 
ventions, and the like, needed no 
script, notes or prompting. Cooper, 
photogenic, and an_ excellent 
' speaker, . was letter perfect for 
video and audio. Viewers antici- 
pating a knockdown, dragout ver- 
bal setto, may have considered the 
one-hour sesh as dull as some ses- 
sions of Congress seem to visitors 
in the gallery. Segments of the 
debates wére shown network en 
Sevareid’s “American Week,’” CBS- 
TV show, Sunday (17). 

In the public service category, 
this tv-radio debate should rate 
high, locally and state-wide. 

Wied. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
With Fritz Reiner, conductor; 

George Kuyper, Ken Nordine 
Producer: W. G. T. Hyer 
Director: Lee Tredanari 
60 Mins.; Wed., 8 p.m. CST 
CO-OP 
DuMont, from Chicago 

This season DuMont is giving 
live exposure to this hour-long 
tailored-for-tv concert by the Chi- 
cago Symphony conducted by Fritz 
Reiner. Last year the network 
beamed the show on kine. It’s the 
same program which Chicago Title 
& Trwst is bankrolling for the 
third year on WGN-TV, the origi- 
nating station. While the ratings 
never will reach spectacular 
heights, DuMont and its affiliates 
carrying the quality musicfest are 
a cinch to win friends. And in 
these high pressure tv times, many 
viewers will find it a welcome 
change of pace from the constant 
crossfire of talk shows. 

On the opener (13) Reiner ba- 
toned the 65-man crew through 
Beethoven’s Leonore overture No. 
3 and Saint-Saens’ third sym- 
phony for a fulsome longhair treat. 
Needless to say, the music was 
tops. With four cameras at his 
command, the lensing by director 
Lee Tredanari and his WGN-TV 
cohorts was’ generally smocth. 
Producer W. G. T. Hyer of Biggie 
Levin’s packaging shop has ap- 
parently ordered a cutback in cam- 
era activity and is going in for 
more tight closeups of the various 
instrumentalists. Result is a lessen- 
ing of the somewhat dull longshots 
of yesteryear. 

Dignified commentary 
vided by symphony manager 
George Kuyper and Ken Nordine 
who also handles the plugs for the 
local sponsor. Dave. 


| PEOPLE 
With Dr. Matthew N. Chappell, Dr. 
Herman Goldberg 
Producer: Worthington Gregory 
Director: Jack Felice 
30 Mins.; Mon., 9 p.m, 
WPIX, New York 
One of the pitfalls of ‘“‘educa- 
tional tv” is that the accent on 
teaching, too often, is played up 
at the expense of entertainment 
values. “People,” WPIX’s new 
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Covers 


a vast, prosperous 


territory—a rich target for 


your advertising dollar 


Steinman Station 
Clair McCollough, President 


pro- | 


series produced in collaboration 
with the psychiatry department at 
Hofstra College (L.I.), hasn't 
escaped this onus. Everyone’s in- 
tentions are honorable enough but 
if the series’ personnel and pro- 
ducer don’t insert a bit more show- 
manship, dialers will have a good 
excuse to cut class. 

Preem show Monday (18), sub- 
tagged “Our Deceiving Eyes,” set 
out to prove that everything isn’t 
what it seems. Via a series of lab 
experiments testing the range and 
capacity of the cornea, the Hofstra 
docs displayed how easy it is for 
the eyes to play tricks on the 
viewer. The tests meant little to 
the home viewer and it all seemed 
like a half-hour visit to the oculist. 


Series is conducted by Dr. 
Matthew N. Chappell and his aide. 
Dr. Herman Goldberg. They boil 
down the technical ideas to mass 
terms but they appear uncomfort- 
able in that area and their patter 
comes over in a manner of studied 
informality. As the series goes on, 
perhaps, they’ll loosen up (and 
even get a wider couch to sit on 
since both looked crowded on their 
small settee prop) and get the feel 
of talking to a tv audience. They 
tried to give the whole thing a 
casual air by referring to each 
other as “Herm” and “Matt” but 
it didn’t work. 

There’s not much opportunity for 
the camera to brighten up the af- 
fair so it’s all up to “Matt” and 
“Herm” to keep things moving. If 
they can do that, then they'll get 
dialers to sign up for the course. 

Gros. 
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Karol’s 
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the right buy for a client, yet they 
just haven’t mentioned it. I don’t 
actually blame them. The clients 
were sold in their own minds and 
emotions on a big splash in tele- 
vision. It was just too tough to 
fight.” Expanding on the latter 
point, Karol said that the agency 
“was not properly performing its 
function” when it did not make 
the recommendation it believed in. 

“Now I realize that radio is not 
quite the fashionable glamor me- 
dium it once was,” Karol declared. 
“We would be hard pressed to pro- 
vide the caviar of $35-per-thousand 
‘colar spectaculars.’ But caviar 
alone hardly constitutes a balanced 
diet and too much of it might even 
make you sick.” 








Hazel 
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Washington, and several FM out- 
lets. 

An hour before the eye of the 
hurricane passed the area, only one 
northern Virginia station was in 
operation—WJIK in Alexandria. A 
daytimer, WPIK was due to sign 
off at 5:30 p.m. but stayed on the 
air at the request of city officials 
to broadcast police and fire depart- 
ment bulletins. The station stayed 
on the air until about 6:10 p.m. 
when its power supply failed but by 
that time WEAM got back its cur- 
rent and was able to take over, 


Thousands of suburban residents 
depended on their auto radios for 
storm news when electric power 
failed. Portable battery sets were 
used in many homes. In a few in- 
stances, old crystal sets were resur- 
rected, 





WMYB Does It the Hard Way 

Myrtle Beach, S. C., Oct. 19. 

The new Myrtle Beach station 
WMYB was introduced to public 
service programming in perhaps 
the hardest way imaginable within 
four days after taking new call 
letters and new owners. The rad 
outlet had to interrupt a weeklong 
dedicatory schedule to act as sole 
eommunications center to the out- 
side areas during the season’s most 
devastating blow, Hurricane Hazel. 


As the storm moved in last 
Thursday (14), not only was the 
station’s new equipment kept in 
use, but the Airforce rushed in 
supplementary emergency genera- 
tors. WYMB never left the air. 

Weather reports, evacuation in- 
structions to civilians, anti-looting 
orders to National Guardsmen, etc., 
were constantly being delivered 
over the station. And shortly be- 
fore phone contacts with inland 
areas collapsed, staffer Ashby 
Ward fed info to the NBC and 
Cg-olina Broadcasting webs. 

WYMB lasted out Hazel with no 
more damage than wet bunting 
(being used by the station for its 





opening week celebration). 





Tele Followup Comment 
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(ABC’s fight pickup from upstate 
N.Y. also flickered but was not in- 
terrupted). In another idiom, se- 
gueing from the sports aspect, 
Jimmy Powers had Maxie Rosen- 
bloom on tv camera for the WPIX 
(N.Y.) pickup from Yonkers Race- 
way. Said the cauliflower sage, 
“When I fought I guess we were 
all humgrier; nowadays fighters 
practically gotta put on makeup 
before they fight because of tele- 


vision.” Abel. 
4 


Every light and power outfit 
with or without a stake in tv has 
been latching on to the Thomas 
Edison saga since this is the 75th 
anni of the inventor’s incandescent 
lamp. The national gala will be 
climaxed next Sunday (24) when 
David O. Selznick brings in his all- 
industry two-hour (9 to 11 p.m.) 
“Light’s Diamond Jubilee” over 
what amounts to a four-network 
spread. Westinghouse’s contribu- 
tion to the celebration was via its 
CBS “Studio One” on Monday 
(18) in the program’s initial tinter. 
Peg here was Edison as a youth in 
a Joseph Schrank script called 
‘The Boy Who Changed the World.” 
It was done as a flashback, opened 
in vignette with the historic un- 
veiling of the “bright” invention, 
as told by his father (enacted by 
John Bea!), then the story proper, 
and finally back to the climactic 
ceremonial attended by the world’s 
greats. 


It was a routine yarn with the 
interest heightened by the fact that 
the Edison exploits, boy and man, 
are universally known and always 
worth telling; though some ‘“‘dram- 
atized” details of the Edison boy- 
hood may not ring a bell with the 
general populace. Narrative was 
centered mainly on the boy’s in- 
eptitude in school, his fiddlin’ 
around in the basement of his 
Port Huron (Mich.) home trying to 
“come up” with the gadgets that 
finally did change the world, and 
his start as a telegraph operator 
through the good offices of a sta- 
tion master the life of whose son 
he had saved. Edison pere was 
shown as a kind of disciplinarian 
arrayed against young Tom’s 
“Operation Basement’ with its 
continuing explosions but finally 
coming around to a more mellow 
view of his son’s potentialities, in 
a good treatment by Beal. Ruth 
Hussey had the role of the kind, 
partisan far-seeing mother in what 
may be a classical rather than ac- 
tual portrayal. At any rate, Miss 
Hussey shone in the part. Round- 
ing out the cast were Edward An- 
drews, Peg Hillias, Frank Overton 
and Chris Barbery, with Franklin 
Schaffner’s direction providing 
reasonably good pace to Felix 
Jackson’s fine overall production. 
CBS gave it the compatible color 
treatment, with all the hues in 
their proper place, but basically 
this was just as effective in black 
and white. As an end-piece, 
Charles Edison, son of the inventor 
and former governor of New Jersey, 
ex-Navy Secretary, etc., spoke in 
behalf of funds for the Thomas A. 
Edison Foundation, dedicated to 
wiping out juvenile delinquency. 
His was a quiet, stirring message. 

Trau. 
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Not unlike Hollywood, tv has 
found it difficult to come up with 
an intelligent anti-Communist play. 
“U.S. Steel Hour” on ABC-TV last 
week (12), in presenting “The Man 
With The Gun,” did a creditable 
if not wholly satisfactory treat- 
ment of this elusive theme, 


“The Man With the Gun,” by W. 
E. E. Fairchild, was adopted for tv 
by Arthur Arent with the obvious 
intention of making it primarily a 
thriller. Towards this end he 
fashioned his dialog, which was 
well handled, and his twist ending 
which embodied the required ele- 
ments of suspense, even though it 
came so suddenly that the viewer 
had barely time left to compre- 
hend what had actually happened. 

But “Man With the Gun” was 
more than a mere thriller, eyen 
though this comprehension came 
only in flashes. While making the 
usual concessions to the standard 
pattern, i.e. the array of heavies, 
it also introed some of the more 
subtle elements in the ideological 
struggle. Such, for instance, was 
the part of the idealist, who—in 
his blind desfre for ‘“peace’’— 
would ‘play unquestioningly into 
the Russians’ hands, 

Performances were, for the most 
part, excellent. Gary Merrill, in a 
double role as a British research 
chemist imprisoned by the Reds 
and as a Soviet officer assigned to 
play his double, did very well. He 





refrained from overplaying the 


—~umm Continued from page 24 








part, even though there must have 
been plenty of temptation to do so. 
Leueen MacGrath was lovely as his 
wife. Her scene, in which she wel- 
comes back a husband incarcerated 
for years in a Red prison camp, 
lacked the necessary warmth. — 


Edward Binns gave a sturdy and 
powerful portrayal of an American 
inmate of the prison camp. He is 
an actor capable of conveying a lot 
with just a few lines. Alexander 
Scourby gave the part of the left- 
wing writer believable substance. 
Ralph Clanton, as the: Red polite 
colonel, came up with a stereotype 
that nevertheless had merit in its 
cynicism. Dana Wynter impressed 
in a small part. ‘ 

Alex Segal’s direction, as always, 
brought the play into sharp focus 
and introduced many invaluable 
and imaginative touches, making 
some scenes chilling to the marrow 
and filled with the horror that is 
part and parcel of the police state. 

Shortcoming was in the end, 
when things began to happen so 
fast, it was difficult to keep in 
mind the different story strands. 
It was made clear that, even 
though viewers were led to suspect 
otherwise, the man who returned 
to Britain was indeed the prisoner, 
and not his Soviet double. This 
came about due to a mixup at the 
border. All of which created sus- 
pense, but didn’t make for a sat- 
isfactory windup. On the whole, it 
was a show to be ee ae 

ift. 


ABC Ups Mitchell 
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on which he subsequently handled 
sales. He retained the hold over 
sales until two weeks before the 
season’s start, when with the series 
still sustaining except for a couple 
of regional deals, Kintner stepped 
in and handed the package over to 
the regular sales force, which sold 
it at a considerable loss. Theory 
is that O’Brien tried to sell the 
games on a straight ratecard basis 
until the very end, and if he had 
compromised as is the ABC-TV 
practice, the loss might have been 
averted or lessened. Nonetheless 
it’s believed the entire shakeup 
at the web stemmed from the loss 
on football, believed to be in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 

In the other exec shuffle, Arries 
resigned at the web’s request after 
less than a year there. His duties 
will be handled by Tom Velotta, 
administrative v.p. of the news & 
special events department, and the 
sports department will be made a 
permanent part of the news sector, 
under v.p. John Daly. No replace- 
ment for Arries is planned. Ine 
cidentally, the offical announce- 
ment on Mitchell and Oberfelder 
made a point of stating that these 
“complete” the network’s reorgan- 
ization, so presumably the shuffles, 
lopoffs and Kintner’s silence are 
ended. 
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TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
SATURDAY NIGHT—N.B.C. 
Mogt.: William Morris Agency 
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Pretend 


Not so magic a number is ‘23” 
“Let’s Pretend,’ CBS Radio’s longrunner for the pure in 


airers, 


’ No More 


for the foremost of makebelieve 


heart. For on Oct. 23 the web puts the show in mothballs, perhaps 
for all time, after a record 24 years of continuous broadeasting 
during which some 40 individual accolades attested to “Pretend” 


as “best children’s show” 


in radio. 


“Pretend” was inaugurated on Aug. 23, 1930, and was largely 
a sustainer for two dozen seasons (Cream of Wheat, however, was 


among sponsors in its camp for 


several semesters). In its kids 


groove appeal, it brought a@ kind of radio immortality to its creator, 
writer and producer, the late Nila Mack, whose functions had to 


be divided among a threesome—Jean Hight (directress), 


Johanna 


Johnston. (scripter) and Lou Melamed (producer). 
The show’s Saturday at 2 berih will adda half-hour to the web's 


three-hour “Football Roundup.” 
R.1.P.—Radio Institution 


“Pretend.” 

















Chi ‘Bardstand Matinee’ 
Axed After Near-Riot 
Of ‘Locked-Out Juves 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

“Bandstand Matinee,” daily 
WGN-TV deejay show, has proved 
too popular with the Windy City 
juves for its own good. Station 
rang the curtain down. at least 
temporarily on the afternoon pro- 
gram last week after the cops had 
to be called to douse a near-riot 
being staged on Michigan Ave. by 


the highschoolers unable to get 


into the fullup studio. 

“Matinee” is emceed by Jim 
Lounsbury and plays to an audi- 
ence in WGN-TV’s 400-seat main 


studio. The disturbance occurred | 


when several hundred youngsters 
had to be turned away. Fact that 
it was Columbus Day and a school 


holiday that the McGuire Sisters | 
were guesting touched off the mob. 


scene. 


Show may be resumed with an 
admission ticket setup doled out 
in advance through kids’ club mem- 
bership to keep the daily crowds| 
in hand. 





FRAUL TO WKYW 


Louisville, Oct. 19. 
Claude Fraul has joined station | 
WKYW here as musical director. 


this city. 


Jim Knox to Chi ABC 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Jim Knox, fresh out of the Ma- 
rines, is the new ABC-TV midwest 
programming production coordina- 
tor. He had just wound up a hitch | 
as a Marine captain in charge of 
the public information office fer 
the 9th district here. 


Prior to being recalled to the 
service, Knox had been the radio 
ad manager for Dudley LeBlanc’s 
Hadacol operation. 


Wosniak Again Thrown 
For NCAA Grid Loss 


Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 

Apparently not discouraged by 
previous failures, D. D. Wosniak, 
St. Paul state legislator, made an- 
other effort to have a “U. of Min- 
nesota football game live televised 
in defiance of the NCAA, And 
again he met a rebuff. 

With the Minnesota-Illinois con- 
test (16) a sellout (63,000 payees 
at $3.25 a throw), Wosniak called 
upon the university’s president, 
L. D. Morrill, to permit Twin 
Cities’ stations to televise it. 

Morrill referred to request to 
| Ike Armstrong, athletic director, 
| who informed Wosniak that the 
| university could not risk a viola- 
tion of the rule of NCAA of which 





it’s a member inasmuch as it likely 
| would result in expulsion and in- 
He formerly was with WINN in ability to book games with other 


| NCAA schools. 
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i henthenatemtenedl Seen 
fourth Monday, for the elusive 

| specs. . 
6.. The whole concept of one- 


shots throws the publicity-exploita- 
tion-promotion boys for a loss, for 
they’ve got nothing to build. Un- 
like films or legit, there is no pat- 
ern or opportunity to create a 
momentum since everything’s pred- 
icated on a one-shot- excitement 
which is immediately forgotten. 

7. When a station-time (10:30 
p.m.) local vidpix entry 


trim the Trendex ears off the star- 
| studded “Best of Broadway” CBS- 
TV entry (“Man Who Came 
Dinner’’)—that’s all, brother. 


BBC-TV’s 10-Year 


Development Plan 


London, Oct. 19. 

| A 10-year development plan for 
Britain's state-run television serv- | 
ice, was outlined in the BBC’s an- 





H 


! 


book in London last Thursday (14). 

The program envisages an alter- 
| native tv service which will be on 
the air for five hours a day with a 


large slice of the programming con- | 
tributed from regional stations. 





| distinct from the new commercial 
network due to start next Fall. 

Color tv is also on the develop- 
ment agenda, but will have to wait 
more than two years, 


croachment on sound radio and re- 
ports that more than 1,000,000 new 
video receivers were licensed in | 
the year ended last March. Top 


clude “‘What’s My Line” 
average audience of 7,50,000, fol- 


about 7,250,000. The 





ence of about 6,250, 000 





| WCAU in Philly On 
A Live Radio Program 
Binge; Set Big Entries 





(“Rhein- | 
gold Theatre” on WNBT, N. Y.) ean | 


to | 


nual report published as a blue- | 


This additional wavelength will be | 


The report emphasizes tv’s en- | 


| programs listed in the report in- 
with an) 


lowed by the Sunday night play 
which attracts a viewing public of 
Saturday | farm program director of WJPS, | 
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Philadelphia, Oct. 1 

Local and live dramatic Ao is 
the new emphasis at WCAU Radio. 
| with the advent of the first locally 
| produced soap opera, “Rittenhouse 
Square,”’ which will be aired Mon- 
day through Friday in the 3:45- 
4 p.m. slot. 
Parochial 


quality of ‘“Ritten- 
| house Square” is bolstered by fact 
| that it is written and acted by 
| natives. Kickoff is set for Monday, 
| Nov. 8. Jack Charest is the writer 
and producer. 

Another live drama offering is 

“WCAU Radio Playhouse” (Sun 
ss p.m.), which utilizes coliegiate 

actors and actresses. Half hour 

| series features classics and original 
dramas, with Fred Karch as pro- 
| ducer-writer. 

Third new program is 
ful Town, 
/'new WCAU personality, 
, make locals glow with pride ov. 
| the glitter and glamor of their ae 
| It’ Ss programmed across the board 
10:15 to 10:30 p.m. In the same 
vein is another new show 
Be Friends,” 
| Randall, 
| Minneapolis. 
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an import from WCCO. 
Program is 
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Toronto Newspaper, CBC in Hassle 
Over Costly Use of Canadian Talent 


Ottawa, Oct. 
D. Dunton, chairman of 
‘ian Broadcasting Corp., 


19. 
the 
said 


A. 


| Canadian advertisers were cooper- 


ating in promoting the use of 


| Canadian talent on CBC television 


| programs in this country 
|! Canadian talent, 


by bankrolling programs produced 
in this country although it would 
cost them far less to sponsor im- 
ported shows. Dunton kudosed 
the Cenadian sponsors in reply toa 
story in a Toronto daily (The Tele- 
gram) charging Canadian advertis- 
ing, radio and tv operators were 
complaining CBC was using tax- 
payers’ cash to “shove tv programs 
down adyertisers’ throats.” 
Dunton said, “The CBC is ac- 
tiveiy developing the production of 
so that 
creative ability 


, and skill may. have opportunities in 


television. . In doing so, the 
CBC has had to meet the fact that 


| the use of imported material can 


” in which Ralph Collier, | 
plans to} 


be had for only a small fraction of 


the cost of live production in 
Canada.” He claimed “a _ large 
number of such advertisers ... are 


well satisfied,” and called for sug- , 
gestions from “the anonymous in- 
formants of the Toronto Telegram” 


on either live or imported tele- 
r | filmed shows. 
The Telegram story quoted its 


heard | 


| Monday through Friday at 5:45- | 


!6 p.m. 
Collier 
| Neighbor,” 


on “Hi 
the home- 


also doubles 
a show for 





| makers which is transcribed daily | 


underwrites 
*“Let’s | 
conducted by Ed! 


unnamed informants as saying CBC 
40% of production 
costs and gives sponsors little or 
nothing to say about talent used, 
claiming more than 100 Canadian 
advertisers ‘“‘who won't take pro- 
grams they don’t want are left out 


| in the cold.” 


Telegram item got support from 


'the Canadian Association of Tele- 


|at noon and broadcast at 4 p.m. 
| Station’s top-rated “Cinderella | 
| Weekend” is now broadcast from 
| Gimbel’s Clubwomen’s Center 
daily at 9:30 a.m. 

Denver—Chuck Miller, recently 


Evansville, 
Denver, in a similar capacity. 


vision and Radio Broadcasters 
whose exec. v.p., T. J. Allard, 
agreed with it “including the refer- 
ence to our association being too 
scared to comment.” 





New Orleans — Stanley Rames, 
| formerly with NBC-TV scenic dept. 
in Chicago, has been appointed art 
director of WDSU-TV, Tom Hicks, 
veep in charge of programming, 
said Sat. (9). 
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An old advertising confrere of ours likes to describe television shows as, 
simply, vehicles for the sponsor's message. It’s an apt definition, but 
rather broad in scope. For example, that vehicle in question might turn out 
or it could be a classy, fast-moving, 
custom-built job. Personally, we specialize in the latter. Our clients always 
as proved by current top-rated vehicles like “Strike 

It Rich” and “The Big Payoff.” For TV packages that pay big dividends... 
for imaginative, sales-effective formats with a future... 


confidence in “America’s leading independent TV producer” 


walt framer productions 
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IN NEW YORK CITY... 


Gertrude Berg has joined the entertainment division of the NY. 
state committee for the Observance of UN Day... U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, Dr’Grayson Kirk, Columbia U. 
prexy and actress Mildred Dunnock to read selections of own choosing 
on tomorrow’s (Thur.) “The Spoken Word” via WQXR ... WwOv is 
reestablishing its 10-year old quiz, ‘Do You Know the Answer?” on 
a regular basis. The deal was “tested” for English-language audiences 
by gabber Joe Given before returning to steady lineup. ; 

Briefs from WRCA (ex-WNBC): Al Perlmutter tapped by promotion 
chief Max Buck as assistant in the department. He was forimerly 
with the Tex & Jinx McCrary office. Saies assistant Janet Payne off 
on 10-dayer to D.C. and Virginia. WRCA and WRCA-TV executive 
offices being refurbished as the new call letters were ushered in. 

Orchster Ted Straeter subbing for Joan Edwards for a fortnight on 
singer’s WCBS’er . . . John Henry Faulk opens Ossining (N.Y.) Fair 
tonight (Wed.) and next Wednesday (27) will toastmaster Century Club’s 
fete in Passaic, N.J. ... Jim Moore, new merchandising mgr. of Galen 
Drake’s “HPL” on WCBS, replacing Fred Nassif who’s moved into 
CBSpot Sales. “ : 

Longhair disk jockey-Francophile Jacques Fray, on WQXR since 
1947, trying new format on afternoon crossboarder. He’s disking show 
with an eye on day-to-day musical happenings here and abroad, in- 
cluding insertion. of European soloists and orchs in their debut per- 
formances . . . Joseph Carleton Beal, mgr. of pubserv division of World 
Wide Broadcasting and Inter American Network of N.Y. City, resigned 
to open Beal Radio-TV Agency with WRUL and World Wide in his 
camp ... Lawrence Valenstein, prexy of Grey Advertising, named 
Christopher Cross, ex-Kenyon & Eckhardt, to head up agency’s new 
promotion and publicity dept. 

Marty Glickman and Jim Gordon are set for the WMGM play-by- 
play of the Hearst Milk Fund cage contest between the Knicks and 
the College All-Stars this Sat. night (23) . . . The next noon (24), 
Henny Youngman, Norman Atkins and the Burton Sisters will guest 
on WMGM’s “American-Jewish Caravan of Stars” ...Nat Abramson, 
WOR exec and chairman of the AGVA welfare pension fund, gave 
New Schoolers “how tc break. into showbiz’. advice last Monday (18) 
... Treva Frazee on “Rocky King” Sun. (24) .. . Norman Lorber re- 
signed last week as television editor of Tide to join Chromatic Tele- 
vision Labs, the Paramount Pictures subsid, as director of public 
relations,. He took over his new post this week. 


.IN CHICAGO... 


WMAQ-WNBQ general manager Jules Herbuveaux and his assistant 
Henry Sjogren, were feted at a cocktail spread yesterday (Tues.) 
attended by some 250 agency execs and hosted by director of sales 
Charles Dresser and WMAQ sales chief Rudi Neubauer and WNBQ 
sales chief Floyde Beaston ... Bob (Pat) O’Brian, ex-midwest sales 
manager for United Artists tv arm, joined the Chi staff of the Har- 
rington, Righter & Parsons station rep firm... WLS’ “Dinnerbell” 
daytimer, hosted by Maynard Bertsch, airs from Madison, Wis., Oct. 
28 ... James Ward of the marketing research firm and Henry Poster, 
Mutual’s planning chief, in for conferences with the web’s midwest 
officials . . . Chi NBC’s radio workshop spearheaded by director John 
Keown marked its first anni with a dinner party Monday night (18) 
... WJJD deejay Stan Dale giving a full three-hour ride Oct. 30 to 
the RCA Glen Miller album on his regular Saturday morning stint. 


IN PHILADELPHIA ... 


Johnny Lupton, formerly of WAEB, Allentown, Pa., takes over the 
“All Night Watch” (12 to 5:30 a.m.) on WCAU, starting Oct. 18... 
Another new WCAU radio personality is Ed Randall with his after- 
noon segment’ “Let’s Be Friends” .. KYW’s “Saturday Night Dance 
Party,” emceed by Perry Andrews and produced by Grady Edney, 
started second year on air Oct. 16... WPTZ and WFIL-TV are 
shaking up daytime schedules, with main casualty Pete Boyle’s “Lunch 
With Uncle Pete” (12:15 p.m., Mon.-Fri.). Jack Pyle moves into spot 
and Pyle’s noon and 12:45 p.m. segments are given over to network 
shows. WFIL-TV “Romper Room” returns to 30 minutes at 10:30-a.m., 
with a new homemaker show “Personality Parade” taking the 10-10:30 
a.m. slot . . . Robert Q. Lewis show makes local debut on WFIL-TV 
in 2-2:30 p.m. slot .. . Buff Cobb addressed conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of American Women in Radio and Television at 
the Warwick Hotel (16) . . . Beb Horn’s ‘“‘Bandstand,” WFIL-TV music 
and dancing program (3 to 5 p.m.) marked second birthday on air (13). 


IN OMAHA ... 


Ex-sportswriter Toke Nelson joined promotion dept. of KMA, Shen- 
andoah, Ia. . . . Jack Anderson, indie tv producer here the past three 
years, named production coordinator of KMTV ... Eugene S. Thomas, 
general manager of the Herald Corp., seeking Channel 7 here, last 
week told FCC he plans a seven-hour sked during first three months 
because he feels it “would be serving the publie better” to operate 


a short sked at first rather than try to run a full day of programs 
with a new staff. KFAB, other bidder for the channel, has completed 
its case . . . John Daly, ABC v.p. in charge of news and public affgirs, 
spoke Friday (15) at State Law convention here... Bill King new 
sportscaster at KOLN-TV, Lincoln . . . Tom Cary and Bill Friés han- 
dling ‘“‘Name and Claim” show on KMTV Fridays from 4:45 to 5 p.m. 


IN PITTSBURGH ... 


Bill Adler, TV Guide editor-publisher here, hosting a tri-state TV 
talent golf tournament at the Green Oaks Country Club on Saturday 
(23) ... Alice E. Johnson, former assistant sales manager of WKJF-TV 
and FM, has joined the WCAE sales staff, town’s only femme time- 
peddler now ... Parents of Elmer Ritchey, of KQV, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary ... Time of the daily Lee Handley-Frank 
Gustine sports show on KDKA has switched to 7:15 ... Alan Boal, ex- 
voice of tv’s “Pitt Parade,” has gone with WKBN-TV in Youngstown, 
O., as an announcer. Since he lives in Beaver, Pa., and still does con- 
siderable radio acting here on KDKA and WCAE, Boal will commute 
in both directions ... A. J. Mittelhauser, former newspaperman, has 
gone with Wasser, Kay & Phillips agency as an account exec . . . Rosey 
Rowswell, who broadcasts the Pirates games, appointed again chair- 
man of Variety Clubs International committee to select the recipient 
of their annual Humanitarian Award ... Ed Bartell, KQV announcer- 
singer, has two new records out on the Music label, “Careless Kisses” 
and “Baby You're the One,” backed by the Bill McGuire Trio... 
Barry Wood came here to address the Pittsburgh Radio and Television 
Club on color television. 


IN CLEVELAND ... 


Meg Zahrt, formerly with WGAR is the new “Nancy Dixon” on 
WXEL... Gil Canfield leaves WEWS for film buyer and news direc- 
tor’s post at KCKT ... Flo Roth, ex-WJW and TV Guide, skedded 
for New York job... Wayne Mack produced and wrote radio presenta- 
tion for Cleveland Community Fund show ... Norman Knuth and his 
Starlighters playing with disker Bill Mayer on two-hour WTAM 5:30 
p.m. stint ... Ben Wickham named news director succeeding WXEL’s 
Bob Rowley . . . WTAM’s Bandwagon originates three-hour 6:30 a.m. 
stint from Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. in honor of Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee. Bandwagon’s musical director Henry Levine wrote 
special march for occasion ... WHK signed whopper soap contract 
with Fels Naptha calling for five personalities: Bill Gordon, Eleanor 
Hanson, Tom Fletcher, Dick O’Heren and Bruce Charles doing 125 
separate programs in saturation month’s drive . . WERE’s Ellen 
Marshall has sold her home and plans a European jaunt. 











WANTED..... GIRLS 
FOR TELEVISION 


NEED GIRL FIDDLE PLAYER 
and GIRL ELECTRIC SPANISH GUITARIST 
FOR E.Z.C. RANCH GALS PROGRAM 


Need two girls for established six-day-a-week television 
show now in its fourth year. Steady work and good pay. 
Girl fiddle player who can also sing and girl electric Span- 
ish guitarist who can sing. State if you play any other 
instruments. No previous television experience necessary. 
Write immediately giving details of experience, age, and 
send photograph of yourself. Selected applicants will be 
brought in for an audition, all expenses paid. Send 
replies to: 


WANDA SAYLOR 
Advertising Syndicate of America 
900 Keenan Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















WGAR Steps Up 
‘Operation George’ 


Cleveland, Oct. 19. 


Upcoming murder trial of Dr. 
Samuel Shepard will get extensive 
taped coverage by WGAR. _ Sta- 
tion’s news director, Charles Day, 
has installed a direct wire into 
Judge Blythin’s courtroom, and 
the four-man WGAR news staff 
will.cover the trial and feed its 
programs to WRFD in Columbus. 


Trial coverage is but one of the 
phases of the oatlet’s “Operation 
George,” the radio programming- 
promotion drive that was launched 
prior to the outlet’s sale to Peoples 
Broadcasting some months ago and 
has since been accelerated. Cam- 
paign, named after general mana- 
ger Carl E. George (operating head 
of the outlet since 1951), is an ac- 
tive effort to reawaken public in- 
terest in radio via solid public 
service programming in the news, 
sports, etc. 

Outlet has already set its foot- 
ball schedule, with Farm Bureau 
Insurance Co. (owner of Peoples) 
sponsoring the Saturday Ohio 
State games, and the station feed- 
ing out the Sunday Cleveland 
Browns pro games to a 21-station 
Carling’s Brewing network. Grid 
games return to WGAR after a 
three-year void in the gridiron de- 
partment. In news, station has set 
up an exchange program with 
WRFD under which the latter will 
feed proceedings of the state legis- 
lature in return for the Shepard 
trial coverage. WGAR, incidentally, 
won the AFTRA award for out- 
standing public service perform- 
ance for a Cleveland station for 
the third straight year. 

Station resumed an all-night op- 
eration yesterday (Mon.), via a re- 
mote disk show emanating from 
Pealto’s on Euclid Ave., with for- 
mer WSRS and WDOK all-nighter 
Chris Miller presiding. Several 
sponsors are in on a 13-week basis 
for the all-nighter, which will get 
heavy searchlight, soundtruck and 
publicity, treatment during the 
first couple of weeks. Station has 
been engaging in promotions for 
football via ads, billboards and 
theatrical trailers, and for _ its 
“listen to the radio while you do- 
it-yourself” theme via crossplugs 
With the Cleveland Press, which 
staged a “Do-It-Yourself” show a 
year ago to which WGAR had a 
radio exclusive. 





Lambert's Chi Post 
Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Eric C. Lambert has been ap- 
pointed an account exec in the 
Chi office of CBS-TV reporting to 
George Klayer, western sales 
manager. 

During the past year Lambert 
eee on the sales staff of NBC 
ere. 


Vadeboncoeur Tells 
Scots TV in America 


in. , 
Is a ‘Great Reformer 
Glasgow, Oct. 19. 

Television is a great reformer in 
the United States, accoMing to Ed- 
mund R. Vadeboncoeur, American 
broadcaster, in a speech here. 

“I do not think it is too much to 
say that tv and radio are the rea- 
son for the decline of strength, and 
the decline of the menace of 
Sen. McCarthy, he told the 
Glasgow branch of the English 
Speaking Union. “He is now facing 
official censure from the U.S. Sen- 
ate because television did the work 
of exposing him to the American 
people.” 

Commercial telecasters had 
to make a serious decision when 
they agreed to carry the McCarthy 
hearing, said Vadeboncoeur. Having 
decided to telecast it, the networks 
had to carry it right through to the 
end of the hearing in order to be 
completely fair to the people in- 
volved, and to their audiences. 

Two years ago both national and 
political conventions were televised 
and broadcast in full. 

Speaker stressed that “nothing 
but good” could come from the -in- 
troduction of commercial television 
in Britain. 

“T have seen the whole life 
of television and of radio broad- 
casting in the U.S.,” he said. “You 
are much older in television than 
we are. You showed us the way.” 

With future’ introduction of 
commercial television in the U.K., 
he forecast a “tremendous and 
heartening relaxation of pressure 
on the BBC.” The BBC programs 
would be much more appreciated 
when there was an optional pro- 
gram to look at. 


WOR-TV’s Kid Telethon 


The first telethon by juves is 
planned for Friday (22) by WOR- 
TV, N. Y., to celebrate the com- 
bined’ fifth anniversaries’ of 
United Cerebral Palsy and the 
“Merry Mailman” program (which 
it preempts for the day). The 
5 to 6:45 one-shot will also serve 
as a lead-in for the Saturday all- 
night UCP telethon via WABC-TV, 
since the latter receives mention 
on WOR. 


In addition to stricken  juves 
and therapists and eight kid acts, 
including a fire eater, a magician, 
a trick horse and dog act, a ven- 
triloquist, the Royce Phillips 40- 
child choir of Harlem, there will 
be a number of adult stars, some 
of whom will appear on the suc- 
ceeding night WABC telethon. 
Guests so far are Jackie Cooper, 
Maria Riva, Denise Darcel, Dane 
Clark, Lisa Ferraday, Martha 
Wright and Don Taylor. Dea! will 
be hosted by “Mailman” Ray 








Heatherton. 











WGN-TV Wraps Up 
0) Ball Package’ 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

WGN-TV is putting the finishing 
touches to its exclusive baseball 
package for next season built 
around the home schedules of the 
White Sox and the Cubs. WGN 
topper Frank P.-Schreiber has ne- 
gotiated a new three-year pact with 
the Sox management for tv rights 
to all day home games, and a one- 
year contract with the Cubs. 


On the basis of previous year 
tolls, it’s figured that the three- 
year Sox deal is.in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000 and the one-year 
Cubs pact is close to $100,000. The 
WGN-TV coverage of the two Chi 
teams has long been the pivot of 


ythe station’s summertime sports 


lineup. Next year will mark the 
eighth consecutive season with the 
Cubs, and the seventh with the Sox, 


The Theo Hamm brewery will 
again be aboard for half the two- 
team schedule. Papers are due to 
be signed this week with Oklahoma 
Oil for the other half, replacing 
Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfield. 

Jack Brickhouse will call the 
plays, assisted by Harry Creighton. 





Columbus Police Claim 
WLW-T Running Lottery 
Via Ruth Lyons Show 


Columbus, Oct. 19. 

Police, who are plenty jumpy 
here following instructions from 
Safety Director George O. Doyle, 
to crack down on chain letters 
and football pools, charged that 
WLW-T’s “Fifty-Fifty Club” pro- 
gram starring Ruth Lyons from 
Cincinnati is running a lottery. 
The program is aired over WLW-C, 
Crosley TV outlet here. 


R. E. Dunville, president of 
Crosley, said that the charges are 
being referred to the corpora- 
tion’s general counsel. 


The charges were made in a 
report issued by Lt. Alfred J. 
Lashley, head of the Police De- 
partment’s Vice Squad. He said 
contributions to Miss Lyons’ 
Christmas fund, a charity drive 
that has been going on for years, 
comprised a lottery because those 
who contribute a dollar or more 
are entitled to participate in a 
drawing for prizes. The program 
is broadcast over WLW-T, Cin- 
cinnati; WLW-D, Dayton = and 
WLW-C, Columbus, but is under 
fire only in the latter city. The 
money raised for the Christmas 
fund is turned over to orphanages. 

Lashley said he could take no 
action against WLW-C, because its 
studio and transmitter are situ- 
ated outside Columbus in Frank- 
lin County. 


DUQUESNE BREWERY 
BACK IN KDKA CAMP 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 

Duquesne Brewing Co., one of 
biggest radio-tv advertisers in the 
tri-state area, has called off its 
mad against KDKA and signed up 
for a new Monday-through-Friday 
strip on a yéar-long contract. Sev- 
eral months ago, when Westing- 
house station here offered pack- 
age time deals to all local brewer- 
ies, offering spot deals which 
would have given competitors 
more plugs at less money than 
Duquesne could get in its regular 
quarter-hour programs, latter is- 
sued. an ultimatum that if KDKA 
went through with plan, Du- 
quesne would withdraw all of its 
shows from stations. 

That the sudser did, transfer- 
ring all of its business to other 
AM outlets, and channeling some 
into tv as well. 

















FOR SALE 
One of Nature's Great Scenic 
Wonders Awaiting Development 





Picture a vast natural tunnel through solid 
reck, 1,200 feet tong, which broadens to an 
amphitheatre soaring 400 feet above entrance 
in Virginia’s vacation land, this amazing 
107-acre property is situated on 3 main 
routes, Present buildings include lodge, built 
1950, air conditioned restaurant and gift 
shep. Here is a property comparable te the 
great Natural Bridge with unlimited poten- 
tials. For ilius. leaflet V-60556, ask any 
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Television Chatter 





New York 


CBS-TV news veep Sig Mickel- 
gon back after a month in Europe 
visiting principal overseas bureaus 
of the web... Eva Gerson made 
another appearance on NBC-TV’s 
“Robert Montgomery Presents” 
Monday (13), also her second time 
in a Signe Hasso starrer, “Foreign 
Affair,” which featured Katherine 
Bard, Steve Cochran, Don McKee 
and Peter Von Czernick in the Roy 
Hargrave adaptation from the film 
... Paul Tripp starting a bookwiz 
Saturday (23) for at-home. kid 
prizes on his WCBS-TV “On The 
Carousel. Series will run six Sa- 
turdays with 10 books awarded at 
each outing ... Barbara Joyce de- 
serts tv temporarily to take a fea- 
tured role in “A Stone for Danny 
Fisher” opening tomorrow (Thurs.) 
at the downtown National . . .Scott 
Forbes and Barry Jones headed up 
last night’s (Tues.) “Danger” on 
CBS directed by Byron R. Kelley 
. . . Martin Brandt in a featured 
per on NBC’s “Frontiers of Faith” 
Sunday (24) ... Jay Barney re- 
turned from the Coast after his 
stint in Jose Ferrer’s film, “The 
Shrike” and a couple of roles in 
Hallmark’s NBC-TV “Hall _ of 
Fame”... Philip Feldman named 
CBS-TV director of business af- 
fairs in H’wood .. . CBS-TV’s-sales 
service staff headed by manager 
Bob Jamieson spent weekend in 
Fargo, N. D., as guests of KXJV- 
TV. Among reps making the over- 
head visit hosted by the affiliate’s 
g.m., John Boler, were Bob Han- 
rahan, Leonard Morreale, Tom Bel- 
viso and Barbara Runge. 


Hoag-Blair, the new station rep 
outfit serving outlets in non-major 
markets and headed by Robert B. 
Hoag, has added four new staff- 
ers. Richard L. Foote, formerly 
with WFTL-TV in Ft. Lauderdale, 
and Paul S. O’Brien, formerly with 
WLIB, N.Y. and WXYZ, Detroit, 
are new account execs, while Joan 
Lehmann (ex-CBS-TV Spot Sales) 
becomes secretary and assistant to 
Hoag and Dorothy Baron joins the 
secretarial staff...ABC-TV  press- 
previewing its “Disneyland” today 
(Wed.), a week prior to the show’s 
preem.. Lee Richardson set for 
two playlets on “Omnibus” Sunday 
(24) ABC-TV news & special 
events veep John Daly addressed 
the Nebraska Bar Assn. last Thurs- 
day (14)...DuMont’s Claire Mann 
gets an award from City College's 
House Plan groups for her con- 
tribution to “co-ed grooming.” _. 
Jean-Paul Blondeau, French video 
producer and owner-originator of 
‘Dollar a Second,” has returned to 
Paris after a two-week Gotham 
stay...Larry Roemer, NBC-TV di- 
rector, is back from a month in 
Paris and Rome...WATV’s selec- 
tion of Petry as its national rep has 
been confirmed ... Inadvertent er- 
ror in last week’s VARIETY “re- 
moved” instead of “renewed” Jack 
Raymond as scripter on ABC-TV’s 
“Soldier Parade’ and “So You 
Want To Lead A Band’’also Leslie 
Barrett was “irritatingly effective 
as the poison penmer” on the. Oct. 
7 preem of “The Mail Story” on 
ABC-TV and not Richard Garth as 
previously reported. 

Bob Wright, signed for the forth- 
coming legiter, “On With The 
Show,” in the meantime is continu- 
ing his chores as announcer on the 
CBS-TV “You Are There,” as well 
as for other tv spots .. . Jack Greg- 
son, ABC-TV fight announcer, back 
from New Orleans’ Yam Festival 
with a couple of colonelcies .. . 
Roberts-Marshall agency has set a 
deal whereby Paul Small Artists 
Ltd. will rep Roberts-Marshall, a 
New York firm, on the Coast. 
Gotham percentary’s cient roster 
includes Ilona Massey, Bibi Oster- 
wald, Estelle Winwood and Biff 
Elliot. Roberts-Marshall topper 
Curtis: Roberts . just returned a 
three-week visit to from the Coast, 
where he set the deal with Lillian 
Scharey of the Small office. 

Edward Andrews into “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” on Mon. 
(25) .. . Barnard Hughes also into 
that stanza ... Gertrude Berg off 
to Daytona Beach, Fla., for short 
rest after ending her “Goldbergs” 
DuMont stand last night (Tues.). 
Will be back in time for the Milton 
Berle guest shot on Nov. 16. 

After completing his stint on 
the Coast in Jose Ferrer’s “The 
Shrike,” Somer Alberg drew a 
featured “Medic” assignment and 
also pacted for “Hall of Fame” 
Sunday (24), both NBC-TV .. 
Michael Dreyfuss went from 
Charles Ruggles’ “World of Mr. 
Sweeney” Monday (18) to “Justice” 
tomorrow (Thurs.) .. . Ralph Stant- 
ley doubling from NBC telesoaper 
‘Three Steps to Heaven” into ABC- 
TV’s “Mail Story” tomorrow 
(Thurs.), and also set for the 
Martha Raye show Tuesday (26) 


Briefs from WRCA-TV  (ex- 








WNBT): John K. M. McCaffery to 
lecture on Ernest Hemingway at 
Town Hall this month. Elsie Ciotti 
upped to traffic mgr. with Irene 
Connelly as her assistant, Gene Rae- 
burn inherits the Faye & Skitch 
6:30 p.m. crossboarder Nov. 1 with 
a “parent versus kid” quiz called 
“The Sky’s the Limit” in which a 
plane trip to Paris is the packpot 
prize. Bob Stewart is producing. 
General manager Hamilton Shea 
smoking a pipe in advance of the 
Monday (18) kickoff of “Sherlock 
Holmes” vidpix series. 


Chicago 
Burr Tillstrom’s ‘‘Kukla, Fran & 
Ollie” guest on Don MecNeill’s ABC 


“Breakfast Club” simulcast today 
(Wed.)...Chi NBC-TV program di- 
rector Ben Park in New York this 
week pitching his Sunday after- 
noon “Out On the Farm” series to 
the web sales lads. ..Those ubiqui- 
tous Duncan Hines blurbs were 
filmed in Sarra’s Windy City stu- 
dios...Jack Chancellor of the Chi 
NBC news department handling 
the local assignments for ‘“Back- 
ground.” ... Jim Taylor, ex-Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, new DePaul U’s di- 
rector of television with some 20 
educational shows in the hopper 
.. .Ruth Ratney added to the Kling 
Studio scripting stable... Avenue 
Packard has taken over the post- 





“Tonight” feature film on WNBQ 
Wednesday and Friday nights... 
Barbara Foley into “Hawkins 
Falls” cast on NBC-TV...Ron Ter- 
ry preemed a late Saturday night 
deejay session on WBKB_ under 
Polk Bros.’ auspices...Al LeVine, 
midwest sales rep for Sportvision, 
handling distribution of Jack Van 
Coevering’s 
Doors”. vidpix series . WBKB’s 
Lee Phillip marries Bill Bell Sat- 
urday (23). 


UHF Bowouts Hit 85 


Washington, Oct. 19. 

Cancellations of UHF permits 
reached the 85 mark last week 
when Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (¢R- 
Wis.) turned back his authorization 
to build a station in Wausau, Wis. 
The Congressman owns radio sta- 
tions in Wausau dnd Merrill, Wis. 

A very high frequency tv station 
is due to start operations soon in 
Wausau on channel 7. It is being 
built by a group of newspaper pub- 
lishers and broadcasters headed 
by John C. Sturtevant, publisher 
of the Wausau Record-Herald. 








.. Kansas City—Jimmy McConnell, 
longtime dean of bookers of wes- 
tern and hillbilly acts here, has set 
up his own agency, and is staging 
“The Kornfield Follies” each Sa- 
turday night in Memorial Hall, 
Kansas City, as a showcase. Mc- 
Connell branched out on his own 
after stepping out at KMBC where 
he had been in chrage of the artists 
bureau for many years. 


“Adventure Out of} 









oe 











| Andrews has “taken on” some be- 
low that level when he feels the 
person in question is 
along.” “But,” he says, “I don’t 
collect my fees when the income 
falls below $15,000; the average 
performer may not feel he can 
afford my percentage under those 
conditions, what with taxes and all. 
I wait until his revenue rises. That 
makes everyone happy, and in the 
years I’ve been in the business I 
have lost but one client. Offhand 
I don’t remember the reason, but 
it probably had to do with the 
man’s wife. Incidentally, I hesitate 
to add to our roster unless the 
woman at home agrees to the set- 
up. If the wife doesn’t think her 
husband rates a business manager 
—she may figure she could use the 
5% herself, a poor theory in the 
final analysis—more power to her. 
I don’t anyone as a client under 
that kind of nagging competition. 
It doesn’t work out.” 

Andrews hatched the idea for his 
business management shingle 14 
years ago when a musician friend 
“with only a modest income” 
sought his advice on the handling 


ward he made a couple of invest- 
ments for the tooter that paid off. 
He figured there must be hundreds 





of people in radio (then) and show 


“coming | 


Unknown 5%’er 


Continued from page 22 ___ 








| biz in general who needed a “busi- 
ness head” around. 

There are no “rich millionaires” 
in the Andrews stable, obviously 
because when they come that big 
| they have their own units. But it’s 
quiie a cliency made up of emcee- 
}announcers, Singers, actors, musi- 
| cians, producers, directors, ana- 
|lysts, et al. Among them, in addi- 
ition to the aforementioned Bud 
|Collyer, are Douglas Edwards, 
Dennis James, Hugh James, Glen 
| Riggs, Ed Herlihy, Janette Davis, 
| Jay Jackson, Bill Cullen, The Mari- 
| ners, Ken Roberts, Tony Marvin, 
|Andre Baruch, Julia Meade, Hal 
| Keith, John Gart, Ray Middleton, 
|The Chordettes, Anne Burr, Dick 
Hayman, Ralph Bell, Eddie Dunn, 
Archie Bleyer and Cadence Rec- 
ords, Hank Miles, Bob Swanson, 
|Chuck Goldstein, Rosa Rio, Bob 
| Pfeiffer, Ned Wever, Chuck 
|Horner, Joan Tompkins, Karl 
Swenson, Ben Ludlow, Charles Irv- 
ing, Art Hannes, Frank Vagnoni, 
'Ernest Ricca, Bob Shepard, Flor- 
| ence Freeman, David Rhodes, Sy 
| Shaffer, Charles Paul, Clarke Mor- 
| gan, Paul Dudley, Bob Emerick, 





of his affairs, and -shortly after-| Chet Kingsbury, Bill Wendell, Bob 


Hite, Lou Sposa, Don Bevan, Joe 
King, Bill Rogers, Fred Scott, Jay 
Sims, Roger von Roth, Clara Frim, 
Art Gentry, Jack Mosman. 
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ARB City-By-City Syndicated and National Spot Film Ch 
RIETY - ity-By-City Syndicated and National Spot Film Chart 
VARIETY’S weekly chart of city-by-city ratings of syndicated and na- time factors, since sets-in-use and audience composition vary according to 
tional spot film covers 40 to 60 cities reported by American Research Bureau time slot, i.e., a Saturday afternoon children’s show, with a low rating, may 
on a monthly basis. Cities will be rotated each week, with the 10 top-rated have a large share and an audience composed largely of children, with cor- 
' k Ee h bee siti h ss au responding results for the sponsor aiming at the children’s market. Abbre- 
"ase leir competition shown opposite. .; as oe 
film shows listed in each case, an : P PI viations and symbols are as follows: (Adv.), adventure; (Ch), children’s; 
ratings are furnished by ARB, based on the latest reports. (Co), comedy; (Dr), drama; (Doc), documentary; (Mus), musical; 
This VARIETY chart represents a gathering of all pertinent informa- (Myst), mystery; (Q), quiz; (Sp), sports; (W), western; (Wom), 
tion about film in each market, which can be used by distributors, agencies, women’s. Numbered symbols next to station call letters represent the sta- 
stations and clients as an aid in determining the effectiveness of a filmed __ tion’s channel; all channels above 13 are UHF. Those ad agencies listed as 
show in the specific market. Attention should be paid to time — day and distributors rep the national spot sponsor for whom the film is aired. 
TOP 10 PROGRAMS DAY AND SEPTEMBER SHARE SETS IN TOP COMPETING PROGRAM 
AND TYPE STATION DISTRIB. TIME RATING (%) USE PROGRAM STA. RATING 
BOSTON Approx. Set Count—1,200,000 Stations—WBZ (4), WNAC (7) 
Se ns kc aie. s ye are.e Kia se ake oe chan SA. THE SO sais ches 9 Spee eee oe ee TSStV. S. St¥et: Hour... i <c WHA”... 345 5.8 
Boston Blackie (Adv).........WNAC,........ Ms tessa Rerewinius a oe PYe, 20S -28-00 5.0.'25% 3 Dare oe _ SERRE Rae 43.2 | Greatest Fighters ......%... 3 | See 15.8, 
3. Life With Elizabeth (Com)....WBZ........... | eee ae Tues. 8:00-8:30 ....... Se BS. icine +s oy OEE 5h x cwcats cus | fi ie oe 21.8 
4. I Led Three Lives (Dr)...... WHAG ss 8uca. BB: B21 AK or EA Mon, 7:00-7:30 ..... «cw. FO orctviws ee SE er eee rey ee ao. 2 a 0.6 
Nightly. Newsletter ........ AIA 45 
5..Superman Ady) ............ Ws Shoe is ah Cg ee og Ry co ee oe Eee a 2a. | News—V. Best ~....<ccsees We: <u sas Ka 3.2 
Royal Pinyhouse 2.5. 6.00 ts WO sci 19 
6. City Detective (Myst).......:WBZ........... re Tues. 10:30-11:00 ..... 4 eee esses, 36.5 | Mr. District Attorney....... 2S 2 age 15.5 
7. Ellery Queen (Myst) WOES. 653s haa NS 6S 6 eit Sees Sun. 10:30-11:00 ...... bh SA a ee 30.3 | Justice ia Were ale kad WMS sss wes oe 14.7 
8. Mr. District Attorney (Myst) WNAC......... BU poecard wit ele o's oe Tywes. 10:30-11:06 ...... Le, re ree Me edhe cious t 36.5 (City Detective. <..4.8.<acay >. pee 21.0 
9. Life With. Elizabeth (Com) i ae DIEM nons Bip eid aos <a poe to re (ore . ae 62.2 eer abe Sadan, Says par hes WAS 3k oda 47.1 
Liberace (Mus) ree ne gee ay ee Wee. <s450 een ne eae Suh, SOS Oe. cccaweed SE Pare earl ISS [your TV Theetv@-.:...0..4 WRAL @i8is% 0.6 
| Political; Feature Film..... WHAC «.5.: 1.3 
CLEVELAND Approx. Set Count—1,100,000 Stations—WNBK (3), WEWS (5), WXEL (8) 
1. Liberace (Mus) CRE oT, er ee 2) | ee a a PE 58.5 | Girike: Tt Wich ..... «4 «es wae Ea swe 20.0 
2. I Led Theee Lives (Dr).:....: WEWS......3.. aS; see as ee Py ea st ee ees 5 4.86 ween Ms ee 60.5 | Baseball E Sialy ba ees Ot eae Wine 350: 373 
3. Foreign Intrigue (Adv).......WEWS......... Sheldon Reynolds. . Sun. 10:00-10:30 ....... _. > RSE» ele 54.1 | Laerettea Yoeue (>< <. <5.200 00: Lo) ae 23.2 
4. Mr. District Attorney (Myst) .WEWS......... Be. st paigtabic ets ee Tues. 10:00-10:30 ...... BE ors «4 38's ria s cca 51.0| Truth or Consequences..... re eS 1t3 
S. Badge 714 (Myst)........... WISE: caicse 20 PEG: create bea ee Pat, CO-Ple. 5k 60% 00s (Saree ae 26.2 | Contain: Viee®: oe Sees Le Fe A 
lowe Parawe. .. . ¢. os«.e0scube Whe, ...... BD 
6. Superman (Adv) ........... i fol ae PIQMINGE So 6 wats se: Mon. 6:06-6:30 ..6.<66 Eo che Sin ee ee 49.7 | Dinner. Piatter »:.. <6 cd-ecaw Sir 2.8 
7. Ramee Baek Ce: . 6 < cia cccc es WR. ce etbic ess Pr ere um. TeOORTee oo soo cc's |) "Se ree Si.3 | You Asked for Hl. . ofscsscds Wma, .:.. 274.1 
9. Ammte Gamer Ci). 2 oc sc cv oo. WIR. ccc TR Fan a Rip PeRE PEED. 5s x mae saw a FE Sear ae ee mR oe ee agitate WXEL ss age 
®. Faverite Gtery Gir).......... WNBE... 2.0.0 i ee Sree Mon. 10:30-11:00 ...... SS” ree oer ares 43.5 Summer SHGOTe. ko vk accacends WEWS «scwe. 16.8 
10. Death Valley Days (W)....... WEWS...... .. MeCann-Erickson.. Thurs. 10:30-11:00 .....12.5......... . Serie 43.7; Lux Video Theatre......... Whee £2 8 23.2 
SAN FRANCISCO Approx. Set Count—820,000 Stations—KRON (4), KPIX (5), KGO (7), KOVR (13) 
1. Badge 714 (Myst).......:... PU, oc «cw t'w one I - se ee Wed. 9:00-9:30 ........ . A ee I isa aratalara CP 4 Fer rerrrent. so... . .-c..eaenicdn Rime... « seats 15.2 
2. All Star Theatre (Dr)........ oS re Screen Gems...... Tues. 8:30-0:00" ....5.. 7 a ee ... $0.2| Arthur Murray Party....... lo Ay 16.8 
3. Liberace (Mus) a js <a hese « Gill. 2. ot ade'ceh «Us BDO ee 8a ccs 3 eee ea oe Nae 55.3 Television Playhouse ...... 3, RE: | Ay | 
4. Henry Fonda Presents (Dr) 3 rere .-« MOORS i ene kg Sat. FO Geeeee xa. ss ee TERRE atone 39.9 Saturday Night Revue...... + oR: > Fy | 
5. I Led Three Lives (Dr).......KRON......... YA i PIE od es Ee Mon. 10:00:31:00: is... BBB e... cee | Rarer 26.1 | News—William Winter ....KPIX ....... 5.8 
| e | Charlie ree ec cs ee Brae 8 ea ed 1.9 
6. Range Rider (W)........2... BER 6h eee ean CBS... 247 al esnia oO Mee Ot en yy 2 ee 7 ere . 40:2 | Favorite: Stery  .. 6 sce sce oS GEG 9.4 
7. Amos ’n’ Andy (Com) 4 ee eee any PR er Thurs. 7:30-8:00 .....:. 0 are 1 Seti ee 67.41 LOMO TAREE ce: occ ciske cea oc, cua 16.7 
: 8. Mr. District Attorney (Myst) KRON......... BAG ixareantleicck® toy eee SE re OS Se 25.4; News—W. Winter ......... «+ Seas S| 
¥ Wrestling—Chicago ....... 6 ee 
9. Janet Dean, R.N. (Dr) = OD Sas w hig ks MEPO .2 vee . ee SOS. 2. oe TB Arse TE. crccsees Boe} Rocky King adel) cs aatentatted 3 g) ee FS 
10. Life of Riley (Com)...... Re ce re sea NS dg he oe Mon. 7:30-8:00 ...... nat | Se oe NR oaeeiouris 51.9| Summer Theatre ........% 3 9 Te - hy | 
ere < o : Ree er Flamingo .....5... Wed. 6:30-7:00 ....... ee ee ee ee 29.7| Adv. Time; Science Lab....KRON ....... 5.5 
° Peery COMO ois scscakel + Spee 6.1 





MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL Approx. Set Count—450,000 Stations—WCCO (4), KSTP (5), WMIN (11), WTCN (11) 











1. Mr. District Atlermey (Myat). KSTP.......... Ziv... ccccccccccee er. eg... cs CE cas caacon ees ae et 45.9| Show Time Noo tis w wate pane WE ar oa ee 
2. Badiee 756 Cees). 5. cn kw es ee Pda nd ie ES he he dee and Mon. 8:30-9:00 ...... Es vets wis ae SP eae, 62.3 Summer Theatre .......... WLM $2 sae, 26.0 
3. China Smith (Adv)...........WMIN...... ee lng A lene Tues. 9:30-10:00 . ik SE ere | See eee 37.9; Arthur Murray Party....... «SIS 8.6 
4.-City Detective Cayee)........ WEG. oe cinnws MIOGMw ce ccc ccatin ea UD re, - 5: area UR ek canis Rat Wee es... wav ace aea mee 2 edie 17.9 
5. Liberace (Mus) Beene bw va xen esate Tate IEE Coin o Oklaceee ee Sun. 8:30-9:00 .. Spe MS o's ik ctona ath Se woe Te ey 59.4; Red Owl Theatre.......... MEME ib Si 18.9 

| 6. Hopalong Cassidy (W) ....... WCCO... sae SIMMER: a: kt 5" aca hdd he I rLar's's «04 eta d-c Ma ace sae oles 42......... 42.7| Saturday Night Revue...... o_o | FE 
Wer TINS nog as oss 2 nae cw eee Rate rc wen cc Ce... s failin ha aT ES 2 oe AUPE cg aah lh ae muslamlala che 49.8) City Detective ....sceceses WCCO ns sceen’s 23.1 
8. Foreign Intrigue (Adv) Os 5 Rees he es a Sheldon Reynolds.. Sun: 8:36-6:00 .........17.7..ccecces ee Aer 59.4| Red Owl Theatre. .....ces' , arr 18.9 
9. Favorite Story (Dr) ; «is ee, ae ee RAIA 08 Uh ee Sun. 9:00-9:30 .... joe ss ois eer 48.3} Red Owl Theatre.......... WMIN ..... 7.20.9 
10. Abbott & Costello (Com).... WCCO......... » res rere NEED sso ko alee AMES ww ale has {. Seer en 20.2 | Smilin’ Ed’s Gang.......... , > See 5.1 
ATLANTA Approx. Set Count—340,000 Stations—WSB (2), WAGA (5), WLW-A (11) 
1. Superman (Adv) Rj et WIS ean exis on Flaminge.......... wed. 7:00-7:30 ........ Sere ashore 62.5 | Godfrey & Friends......... i : Sr 25.6 
2. Racket Squad (Adv)... en, ae te AS ae Sun. 10:00-10:30 ...... . . eae I 39.1; My Favorite Story......... oS 12.2 
3. Boston Blackie (Myst)... ON Se: ae wor 2 | ($C ees | AR einer 71.6 mrete TV Theatre. i «o.5ie% / US ee 26.9 
6. TS Comme CW)... i. . ce ees, WEA ec  oRBDA. nc hs ie, Sea: . .. eG ee TO .c. cessed Ge peeeee tee Prem: .. 00a senes . Se: 6 
5. Badge 714 (Myst)...... LS Se Wed. 8:30-9:00 .. » reer Sree > Meh pedt TV Theates....<ceree Ss ac ae 27.4 
6. Mr. District Attorney (Myst) WSB........... | Nha) 2S ee 5, ae | a es eee pe me ery eee WLW-A mo OF! 
7. Annie Oakley (W)... ) ee | On vosnvee Oat. @:00:838 .... re Sewer = fe ts 8. re, - WLW-A .. 20.8 
Liberace (Mus) WLW-A........ Guild ceceducs MG. TeeeereD ... 5 ears Fe eee Fe ee} ee a0 WAGA 14.5 

9. Wild Bill Hickok (W) Woe. Gara Flamingo..........Sat. 5:30-6:00 + 0 ee Ge Be er 26.31 NCAA Poothall :....6.600% WLW-A 10.5 
10. Favorite Story (Dr)...... ogc ee MG cikas <b bck Sun. 10:00-10:30 ...... |) ree Oe ea + ates mek FERC Baa in vccsencesss ee; sd aew 23.6 
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Success Story 


For the first time, a telefilm syndication house finds itself in 
the position of having to turn down top national and regional 
sponsors bidding for a show simply because the program is. virtually 
sold out. Firm is Guild Films, and the program is “Liberace,” 


which via its 217-station lineup 


is now available in only about 


a dozen markets, all of them small ones. There are some 255 
television markets on the air today, but only about 225-230 of 


them can be sold for syndication 


because of the overlap problem. 


Those last dozen aren’t represented in the “Liberace” lineup 
because of size, their UHF situation, ete. 

Only thing Guild has left to sell on the show are about five 
to-sponsorship or alternate-week sponsorship availabilities in scat- 
tered markets. In some markets, the series has been sold to 
sponsors for several months but isn’t on the air because the key 
stations haven’t been able to clear time for it. 








Flamingo Exchange Deal Paves Way 
For Jap-Produced Pix for TY si:"2"esor ene i 


First telefilm production deal+ 





with the Japanese, under which 
a Tokyo-based firm will supply a 
film series for American television, 
was worked out in New York last 
week by Television Corp. of Japan 
and Flamingo Films. Under a five- 
year deal which involves exchange 
of programs as well as new prod- 
uct, TCJ will supply a series of 
52 quarter-hour fully animated car- 
toons to Flamingo for American 
tele distribution. 


Deal not only marks the first 
time the Japanese will produce 
film for American television con- 
sumption, but also marks the first 
cartoon series produced directly 
for television to be offered for syn- 
dication. Under the terms of the 
production-deal, TCJ’s animators, 
who employ a Disney-type tech- 
nique, will do the animation and 
filming in Tokyo, with Flamingo 
supplying story format and sound- 
track in N. Y. Japanese, incidental- 
ly, will supply their own sound- 
tracks for local consumption. 

Total cost of the films, in which 
Flamingo and TCJ are partnered, 
comes ,to $1,500,000, all of which 
will be forwarded in dollars to 
Japan. Agreement, under which 
Flamingo has named TCJ its sell- 
ing agent in Japan for its own 
product, runs five years with op- 
tions to cancel at the end of three, 
and calls for an annual expenditure 
by Flamingo in subsequent years 
of at least $1,000,000. Films, in- 
cidentally, will have a _ central 
character and a continuity cur- 
rently being worked out by Fla- 
mingo. They’re being done in 35m 
Eastman color, with delivery of the 
first films slated for April 15 and 
a September release date assigned. 
Flamingo is working out details; 
under which the cartoons would be 
distributed theatrically outside the | 
U. S. and Japan. 

Deal was negotiated by Fla- 
mingo’s Sy Weintraub and TCJ’s 

(Continued on page 38) 





Skinner Rolling 
On ‘Inside Story 


Charles E. Skinner Productions, 
N. Y. telefilm outfit headed by one- 





time “Big Story” director-adapter 
Skinner, has begun shooting on a 
new detective series titled ‘‘Inside 
Story.” Scripts of the new series 
are based on files of such various | 
groups as the American Medical | 
Assn., the Better Business Bureaus | 
and leading detective agencies and | 
governmental bureaus, but the ac- | 
cent on the show is away from | 
violence with emphasis on detec- 
tion and investigation. 

Skinner has already completed 
three half-hours, shooting in N. Y., 
and has begun preduction on two 
more. He’s dickering a national 
deal on the series, but will put 
them into syndication if no net-|} 
work deal jells. Skinner himself | 
is producing-directing the films, | 
with Allan Sloane having scripted 





Tuttle to Meg Ladd 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Frank Tuttle has been picked as 
director of Alan Ladd’s initial tele- 
film, to be made this week for the 
GE series. 


Vidpicture will be shot under the 


| banner of Ladd’s own Jaguar Pro- 
|ductions. Russell Hughes scripted, 


Cugat's Tinted 
Vidpix Series 
On MCA Agenda 


MCA-TV is planning a series of 
39 half hours starring Xavier 
Cugat as the firm’s first tint proj- 
ect. Contract details between the 
bandleader and MCA are being 
worked out now, with Cugat al- 
ready on the Coast to make a pilot 
for the series on Saturday (23). 

Considering the Guy Lombardo 





series, the Cugat tinter will com-| 


prise the second musical skein on 
MCA distribution rosters. Com- 
pany execs don’t figure the maes- 
tros offer sufficiently the same 
brand of tooting to be intra-mural 
competition. As “complimentary” 
properties, it was suggested unof- 
ficially that the two vidpixers 
might even be sold as alternate 
week slottings. 

Lensing on Cugat will be done 
at the Republic Studios in Holly- 
wood, 


706 Residual Payments 





On Terry,’ ‘Hero’ Reruns 


Official Films has just completed 
residual payments to actors, writ- 
ers and directors of an estimated 
$70,000 on two of its series which 
have reached third and fourth run 
status. Payments are for reruns 
on “My Hero” and “Terry and the 


Pirates,” with former accounting | 
for about 47,000 and the latter for | 


$23,000. 


“Hero” ran network initially, 


| with Official now having sold it 
jin rerun, while “Terry” initially 
| was national spot for Canada Dry, 


with that already in rerun too. 
Payments were made in accordance 
with the Screen Actors Guild, 
Screen Directors Guild and Screen 
Writers Guild repayment contract 
clauses, 


WCBS-TV’s Pix Curtsy 


Paraphrasing a tune from “Ok- 
lahoma,” WCBS-TV is singing 
“The Exhibitor and the Telecaster 
Must Be Friends.” CBS’ New 
York flagship has delayed “first 
N. Y. telecast” of “Runaway Bus” 





FIRESIDE’ TELL 
REVEALING of ORY 


By DAVE KAUFMAN 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Most vivid illustration of the 
grosses to be garnered in the teie- 
film rerun market is Frank Wis- 
bar’s “Fireside Theatre,” topgross- 
ing series in the industry. ‘“Fire- 
side,”’ now in its sixth year of pro- 
duction, has 
from five years’ product which had 
initial production outlay of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. 

That makes a rich rerun pie 
with lots of whipped cream but 
there’s a digestive hitch to it all. 








one-half or less is left for the pro- 
ducer. But the producer in this 
instance, Wisbar, is making the 
telefiims for Procter & Gamle on a 
participation basis. So P&G winds 
up with less than half the pie, giv- 
ing a slice of it to Wisbar. The end 
is not in sight, however, with more 
“Firesides” continually going into 
the reissue market. 


However, . well-informed  pro- 
ducers feel the lush days of rerun 
grosses are approaching their end. 
They base this on a conviction that 
the advent of color and magnetic 
tape will revolutionize many of to- 
day’s methods of production and 
distribution. Producers estimate 
both new technological advances 
will be here on a commercially 
feasible basis in from two to three 
years for tv pix, and consequently 
advise prospective telefilm finan- 
ciers to consider carefully these 
potentials in any longrange invest- 
ment. 

The way some producers look at 
it, they’ve spent the last few years 
| coming out of the economic wilder- 
ness, only to find themselves con- 


lution now taking place, and you 
detect a certain amount of frustra- 





tion in their analysis of the situa- 
tion. One of the more successful 
producers commented wryly: “You 
can make a lice living, you tan put 
| money in the bank, but you'll never 
get rich in television.” 
“Fireside” figures point up one 
| of the reasons producers aren’t 
| happy despite the fantastic grosses 
| being accumulated in reruns. They 
feel distribution costs today ‘are 
enormous, and that ways and 
means should be found to reduce 
them to a “bearable” level. 
Syndication the Answer? 


Syndication holds many answers, 
especially of the syndicator-distrib- 


felt. One producer observed: “TV 
film production is a longrange in- 
vestment and as such definitely not 
bad. But half-hour shows, costing 
more than $25,000 ana not closeiy 
covered by sponsors’ firstrun pay- 
ment, enter the danger zone by 
| delaying the period of recoupment 
too long and the mounting interest 
on the capital will eat up the prof- 
ste.” 

Breakdown of the “Fireside’’ pic- 





1949, with Wisbar producing 40 
15-min. vidfilms for Gordon LeVoy, 
under the aegis of General Televi- 
|sion Enterprises. Next season 
Wisbar made the series for Bing 
(Continued on page 38) 


(’Shea Exits MPTV For 
Own Legit Flackery 


Mike O’Shea has resigned as na- 
tional publicity director of Motion 
Pictures for Television in order to 
reopen his own legit flackery. He 
|exits MPTV Nov. 15, after winding 
|a trip to the Coast on which he 
\left yesterday (Tues.), O'Shea, 
|who’s a member of the Assn. of 
| Theatrical Press Agents & Man- 
|agers, is set to handle two incom- 
ing Broadway shows as his first ac- 








the first three. Skinner Produc-|to permit its opening and runoff | counts, and there’s the possibility 
tions, a four-year-old firm, has been | at the Trans-Lux Normandie. Lat-|he may handle upcoming MPTV 


concentrating laigely in the field | 


of industrial films in the past, but | 
has turned out two vidfilms for 
the Freedoms Foundation and put 
“Greatest Story Ever Told” on 
celluloid a couple of years ago. ' 


ter will give “Bus” its U. S. 
preem ride late this month. 

Station’s curtsy to the Gotham 
art house was made by request 
of the pic’s distributor, American- 
British TV Movies. 


, telefilm series on a freelance basis. 
O’Shea joined MPTV last Octo- 
|ber, when the firm's syndication 


larm was formed. His duties will | 


|be taken over by promotion-adver- 
itising chief Guy Cunningham. 





grossed $2,350,000 |. 


fronted with the electronics revo- | 


utor finances his own shows, it’s} 


ture reveals*they were begun in} 





Gilded Guild 


There’s a’ wide-open battle 
between two banks in Cleve- 
Jand, with television the battle- 
ground and Guild Films placed 
right in the middle. The banks 
are the Society for Savings and 
the Cleveland National Bank. 
Former has been sponsoring 
“Liberace” for some months 
now, and the latter, wishing to 
get into the television act, re- 
cently bought the “Florian Za- 
bach Show” as a competitive 
entry. Both are Guild shows. 

Real gainer is WEWS-TV, 
which carries both programs. 


Aussie Market's 
Vidpix Potential 
Even Tops Britain 


Within the last month the Aus- 
‘tralian government announced al- 
‘location of television channels in 
several of its major cities, and 
|it’s expected that most of them, 
jincluding the three in Melbourne 
and the like number in Sydney, 
will be airwise in the next 18 
months. Paul Talbot, boss of Fre- 
mantle Overseas Radio and Tele- 
vision, who just returned from a 
world tour which included the An- 
zac empire, said it should be a 
major foreign market for American 
|vidpix distributors, much _ better 
‘than England, as a matter of fact. 
To prove the “natural” status of 
| Australia for vidpix distribs, Tal- 
|bot cited several reasons: (1) All 
along, Aussies have found Amer- 
ican product popular. (Fremantle 
| alone has 14 radio shows of Amer- 

















ican vintage placed there, and | 


|some, such as “Superman” and 
“You Are There,” he contends are 
high ranking); (2) there is no 
large supply of indigenous talent, 
so the Anzacs might readily turn 
to the U.S. for shows. The English, 
for example, have a well-establish- 
ed motion pic and legitimate thea- 
tre industries, while Australia 
shows her only real strength—and 
that’s relative—in radio; (3) aside 
|from the important fact that Aus- 
|tralia is an English-language coun- 
|try, there is “tremendous” interest 
in the advent of video, practically 
assuring a solid market for decent 





product, and (5) there is the chief | 


city of Sydney (2,000,000 popula- 
tion) whose blue laws close all 
theatres, bars and sports arenas 
on Sunday, leaving room at pres- 
ent for broadcast entertainment 
alone. 

Talbot disclosed that his own or- 
ganization will spend nearly $1,- 


000,000 for vidpix to use in Aus- | 


tralia. The FORTYV topper is Ameri- 
(Continued on page 38) 





Syndication Likely On 
Richard Arlen ‘Alarm’ 


There’s a _ good 
“Alarm,” Roland Reed Productions’ 
series about firefighters with Rich- 
ard Arlen starring,’ may go into 
syndication next spring. According 
to Guy Thayer Jr., Reed v.p. now 
in N. Y. on business, the firm will 





continue to pitch for a national | 


sale through the January and April 


a . | 
sales cycles, but if none is forth- 


coming by then, will proceed on 
production for syndication. 


Distribution would probably be 


handled by United Television Pro- 
grams, which already has Reed’s 
“Rocky Jones” and “Waterfront” in 
the syndication field. So far there’s 
only a pilot on “Alarm,” with the 
Reed organization and Halsey Bar- 


om 
rett in N. Y. handling the sales ef- | 


fort. Thayer and Arlen, inei- 
dentally, go to Houston next week 
to sereen the pilot for the Fire 
| Chiefs’ convention there. 


chance that | 


RERUN PIE: TOO MANY SLICES 


Lotsa Wall St. Interest in Vidpix; 
Guild and Official Stecks Zoom 


+ Telefilm stocks—at least the 


shares of the two companies which 
have floated public issues—have 
more than doubled over a three- 
week period. Along with this vast 
increase in the companies’ worth 
has come a tremendous increase 
in Wall Street interest in the 
fledgling syndication business, and 
conversely, an extreme _ finance- 
consciousness on the part of syn- 
dicators. 

Two stocks involved are Guild 
Films’ and Official Films, with 
the former almost doubling its 
market price in the short period 
of three weeks since it hit the 
market, and the latter’s shares, 
idle in price and activity for 
nearly four years, suddenly shoot- 
ing to more than double its value 
in the same period. Guild was 
floated at $4 a share; by the week- 
end closing it was $7.62 per share. 
Total market value ‘of the 250,000- 
share issue has jumped from 
$1,000,000 to $1,900,000. 

Official’s stock issue, floated 
four years ago when the firm was 
organized, at a much higher fig- 
ure had fallen sharply and re- 
mained at about 85c a share for 
the past couple of years. Three 
weeks ago, the firm issued its 
financial report, showing a start- 
ling net profit of $317,000. Price 
jumped to $2 a share within a 
week and a half, and has re- 
mained at about that level. 

Chiefly responsible for the 
more-than-merited interest and up- 
beat are a number of factors. 
First, the syndication business has 
that “brand-new” stamp, and this, 
along with the glamor of being 
another “television baby,” has ex- 
| cited interest. Secondly, there are 
|only the two companies in the 
field with public issues, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the Guild 
issue was no less than eight times 
oversubscribed by the time it hit 
the market. Thirdly, they are 
among the few firms which have 
shown a profit at this stage of 
the game. 

There’s little question that the 
oversubscription of the Guild is- 
sue not only served to shoot its 
price upward but that some of the 
interest spilled over into Offi- 
cial’s lap. This, plus the fact that 
the latter’s net profits had in- 
creased by 400% over the previ- 
ous year, zoomed its stock up- 
ward too. 


ai 


UTP ‘Waterfront’ 








| 


| 2d Year Sponsors 
| ei 
| United Television Programs has 
begun its renewal campa2ign on 
“Waterfront” with the inking of 
four regional bankrollers for * sec- 
ond year. It’s the first time UTP 
has gone into a second year on any 
|of its syndicated properties (with 
ithe exception of the “Big Town” 
reruns, which are a netwcerkx pro- 
position). New cycle of 26 to fol- 
low the 39 already produced by 
Roland Reed productions goes be- 
fore the cameras Nov. 4 
Big renewal is Standard Oil of 

| California, which is picking it up 
in seven western states. Standard 
was the first bankroller pacted for 
ithe Preston Foster series when it 
was still in the pilot stage over 
a year ago. Stroh Brewing has 
renewed in Detroit and four Michi- 
gan markets; Falls City brewing 
will bankroll in Kentucky and In- 
diana and Peyton Packing will go 
it again in Texas. 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Revue Productions has upped 
Richard Irving and Carl Hiecke to 
v. p. status. 

Irving for past three years has 
been director and associate pro- 
lducer for the vidfilmery, while 
| Hiecke, with Revue over two years, 
lis production manager. 


a 
. 
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the most fabulous, the rich- phe by over 100 Mitt 
est, the greatest assortment _ _ PROMOTIONAL PIECES in the 


‘a. tea gest, most diversified, most com 
OF prizes ever oreres hensive: merchandising package ev 


broadcasting history! : - offered... -Gnywhere, anytime! — 
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PRESENTS 


The 
Greatest 
Single 


Audience- 


building 


THIS PROMOTION HAS EVERYTHING! 


EXCITEMENT. prolonged for a 21-week period, leading up to a 
grand contest climax, 


‘ - 
KO m 0 t | 0) if ie ACTION. . every week a new contest, with everyone in your 


market eligible, 


SIMPLICITY no captions to read! no box tops to handiel no 
. slogans to judge . . . Our master plan makes it as 
easy as a-b-c. 
} i REWARD , the greatest audience ever ‘‘Pied-Piper'd’’ into a 
[ station. Brings you... keeps for you... more 
national, regional and local sponsors than you've 
ever had before. 


PRESTIGE . solidifies present billings with powerhouse merchan- 
dising plan...puts you in direct contact with huge 


| B I 0 9 d (: q iS t| n | | national advertisers. 
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New Telepix Shows 








SHERLOCK HOLMES : 
With Ronald Howard, H. Marion 


| ing contests car deal Peter DeMet 
| sponsors: live on the Chi NBC-TV 


Crawford, Archie Duncan, others’! station. 


Producer: Sheldon Reynolds 
Director: Jack Gage 
Writer: Reynods 

39 half-hours 

Distrib: MPTV-UM&M 


Motion Pictures for Television | 


and its new distribution outlet, 
UM&M. have what seems like a 


sure syndication winner in this} 


new telepix translation of Sherlock 
Holmes. Sheldon (“Foreign § Ila- 
trigue”) Reynolds has avoided tne 
customary cliches that seem in- 
evitable in any treatment of the 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle stories 
and insiezd has concentrated on 
straight detection work that brings 
the fascination back to watching 
Holmes solve a case. 
First of the series, the “Cunning- 
ham Murder.” suffers only by its 
simplicity. 
thing of an introductory pic, snow- 
ing Holmes and Dr. Watson meet- 
ing, but solution of the crime 
wasn’t quite as elaborate as most 


Holmes stories are. There was the | 


usual proportion of deductions 
about people’s occupations, etc., 
and this somewhat made up for 
the plot iiself. 

Reynolds, who wrote as well as 
produced the initialler, has cast 
the series well. Ronald Howard 
(son of the late Leslie) makes an 
excellent Holmes. He’s got the 
lean features one expects in the 
role, plus a commanding voice and 
an alert countenance: And biess 
him, he doesn’t overplay. H. Mar- 
ion Crawford is something new 1n 
a Dr. Watson, a commonplace type 
but by no means a buffoon. Archie 
Duncan is good Png the blustering 

spector Lestrade. 

— Gage, who directed the 
preem, keeps things moving quick- 
lv. and the other production values 
are excellent, all the way from cos- 
tumes and sets (interior and ex- 
terior) to Claude Durant’s mus.c. 
Those three years of shooting 
“Foreign Intrigue” have made a 
topnotch producer out of Reynolds 
—he can dress up a show with 
style, distinction and pace. 

g Chan. 





SECRET FILE U.S.A. 

With Robert Alda, Frank Gallop, 
narrator; others 

Producer: Official Films 

Director: Arthur Dreifuss 

39 half-hours 

Distrib: Official Films_ 

WABD. N. Y., has picked up Offi- 
cial Films’ “Secret File U.S.A. for 
airing Friday nights from _8-8:30 
p.m. Preem entry was carried by 
the DuMont flagship last Friday 
(15). Half-hour segments will need 
more of a punch than was dis- 
played by opener to sustain audi- 
ence interest. Initialer impressed 
as being a blueprint of a plot rath- 
er than a story with substance. 
Weak scripting and stock charac- 
ters left program practically void 
of any suspense. 

Also putting a damper on show 
were the untimely break-ins tor 
Anheuser-Busch, brewery firm 
sponsoring the series over WABD. 
Plugs were spotied with little re- 
gard for program’s continuliy, 

A semi-documentary of the cloak- 
and-dagger variety, ‘Secret File 
has Robert Alda, in the guise of an 
army intelligence major, as pivot 
character. Weekly episodes revolve 
around his experiences, with first 
entry devoted to a period during 
World-War II when, disguised as 
a German officer, he infiltrated 
into enemy territory to get the lo- 
cation of a secret bacteriological 
plant for eventual destruction by 
the Allies. ees 

There was no doubt the mission 
would prove successful despite the 
presence of such stereotypes as a 
smooth Gestapo agent, a treacher- 
ous fraulein and a scientist afraid 
to buck the Nazis because of fear 
of reprisals on his family. Alda’s 
part is also run-of-the-mill, with 


the performer handling it as best | 


as possible. Other cast members 
do as well as they can, considering 
the scripting obstacles. 
Direction, camerawork and other 
technical contributions are routine. 
ess. 


CHAMPIONSHIP BOWLING 

With Joe Wilson 

Producer: Peter DeMet 

Director: Paul Robinson 

30 one-hour shows 

Distributor: Walter Schwimmer 
Here’s a case of a bankrolier so 

pleased with the rating results of a 

sports show as a live entry on 


WNBQ, Chicago, that he set up a} 


packaging adjunct to put the show 
on celluloid for national syndica- 
tion. Film version is practically an 
exact carben on the weekly bowl- 


Of course, it’s some-| 


Using the same three camera 
setup as on the for-real telecasts, 
the film treatment does an excel- 
ten job capturing the spontaneous 
flavor of the head-and-head games 
between a brace of name _ pro 
bowlers. Despite the fact that it’s 
a canned show, there’s no doubt 
left in the viewers’ mind that this 
is an actual contest and not merely 
} an exhibition. It was plainly obvi- 
ous on the footage viewed that 





Robinson were rolling for keeps 
and the $200 bucks handed the 
winner of the three games, plus 
the $25 for each individual game. 
Winner comes back the following 


| week for another crack at the | 


swag. 
Combination of slick lensing, Joe 


and the excitement genérated by 
; the man-to-man competition make 
| this a good bet for the sports cli- 


_ entele. Only handicap is the reel’s 


| 60-minute span which undoubtedly | 


| runs afoul of limited time availi- 
| bilities in some markets. 


9006 FLA. STUDIOS 
ACQUIRED FOR VIDPIX 


Martin Jones, Henry Olmsted 
and Gordon Knox .last week ac- 
quired the new Thomas Casey 
| film studios in Winter Park, Fla., 
|for use in the production of tv 
| commercials and programs. Stu- 
dios, just outside of Orlando, will 


Dave. 








be used by the trio as a branch of | 


Princeton Film Center, of which 


all three are directors and Knox | 


is president, and of Olmsted 
Sound Studios (which recently in- 
stalled film equipment). Prince- 
|ton is headquartered in Princeton, 
N. J.; Olmsted is in N. Y. 


| New studios, which cost $500.- 
/000 to build, contain two sound- 
| Stages, 45x60 feet and 55x60, with 
each stage set up to handle four 
jto six sets simultaneously. Out- 
|door facilities, according to Knox, 
;are similar to those available to 
| the Coast studios. 





Ted Beil to Schwimmer 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Tel Beil, ex-National Telefilm 
Assocs. salsman, has been appoint 
ed eastern sales manager for Wal- 
ter Schwimmer Productions, Chi- 
| based radio-tv packager and tv film 
| distributor. Beil will headquarter 
|}in New York and will work the 
|} eastern seaboard from Maine to 
| Florida. 

Schwimmer is handling the syn- 
dication of Eddy Arnold’s new tele- 
pix series, currently being lensed 
at Kling Studios here. 





bowlers Buddy Bomar and Robby | 


Wilson’s enthusiastic commentary | 


As Sales Head in N. Y. 














Flamingo 


=== Continued from page 3 =e 


John Tanaka, who left for Japan 
last week to start production. TCJ 
os a production outfit whose board 
of directors includes Japan’s top 
| industrialists, with the Mitsui bank- 
|ing interests also involved. Firm 
| has been in production for some 
jtime for Japanese television, and 
| the deal was consummated on the 
| basis of the animation work Tan- 
|}aka brought over with him. Deal 
|is looked upon with favor by both 
jthe U. S. and Japanese govern- 
|ments, since it brings American 
| dollars into Japan and is regarded 
|as-a goodwill gesture. 
Flamingo has already shown TCJ 
|/Samples to a number of national 
|sponsors and has reported favor- 
|able reaction. Series, episodes of 
/which are self-contained, would be 
offered initially on a program 
| basis, for full sponsorship and 
‘slanted toward early-evening fam- 
‘ily audiences. Later, in syndica- 
| tion and rerun, they’d be offered 
on a library basis to stations. 
Deal calls for Flamingo to hand 
over to TCJ its “Superman,” “Top 
Secret,” “TV’s Baseball Hall of 
Fame,” “Flamingo Theatre” and 
“Tele-Comics” series for sale to 
Japanese television stations. Deal 
would be a joint one, where Fla- 
mingo and TCJ would participate 
in the revenues from Japanese 
Sales. Future Flamingo product 
would be handled in Japan by TCJ, 
while there’s the possibility that 
the latter would produce addi: 
tional series for Flamingo. Latter’s 
Jim Harris is exec producer of the 
cartoon series. a 

















Aussie Market 


Continued from page 35 
(ean director of the Macquarie- 
Artransa.setup in Australia. Along 
with the Major network and the 
|government hookup, it virtually 
controls all of the country’s radio. 
Talbot likened Macquarie to a U.S. 
network and Artransa to a network 
film syndication unit. 

In addition to the total of six 
video outlets in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, towns like Canberra, New- 
castle, Rockhampton, Hobart, Bris- 
bane, Perth and Adelaide will have 
at least an outlet apiece within the 
next year and a half, Talbot said. 
He figures that Major, Macquarie 
and the government will each have 
a station both in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. 

The aforementioned markets rep- 
resent about 6,300,000 people or 
70% of Australia’s population. 
Since there are no plans he knows 
of for a microwave relay or. co- 
axial cable, Talbot said that a net- 
work “seems impractical’ for the 
time being. The radio webs them- 
selves have until recently been 
‘mostly “from the transcription 
can.” 

Government-controlled radio — 
|and he projected it to video—deal 
| mostly in education, culture and 
| “light entertainment.” This, how- 
|ever, cannot be construed as any- 
thing but direct competition for 
‘the commercial radio-ty operators. 


























Telepix Followup 








IMMEDIATE DISASTER 
(Vitapix Theatre) 


““Immediate Disaster’ shapes up 
as the best feature yet seen in the 


| package of “tailormade for tv” fea- 

ture-‘Iength films shot by Princess 
Pictures overseas for video re- 
| lease through Vitapix. It’s an adult 
science-fiction yarn, done with a 
| good deal of mature thought and a 
|lot. more professionalism than 
|shown in others in the Princess 
| group. This might have done well 
jin theatrical release. 


| Offbeat nature of the yarn lies 
|in the fact that the invaders from 
«another planet are not. only 
friendly, but are quite human in 
appearance and well advanced in 
cultural and scientific achievement. 
Helmut Dantine is the Vermsian 
| who lands in the British country- 
| side in advance of a party of top 
statesmen. His mission is to ar- 
range a meeting of the world’s top 
leaders to arrange control meas- 
| ures in the development of nuclear 
| weapons. Reason is that each ex- 


plosion moves the earth a little off | 


its orbit, thus 
other planets. 


Greed of the British 


endangering the 


officials 


almost results in the earth’s being 
wiped out in the Britons’ efforts 
to capture the incoming party from 
‘Venus. Dantine, with the help of 


Patricia Neal and her bureaucrat- 
boyfriend,- Derek Bond, prevent 
| the disaster, but Dantine, whose 
| respiratory system is adjusted to 
| the earth’s atmosphere for only a 
| short period, dies in his effort to 
| spare the earth. 


There are some loose ends in 
| this Hans Jacoby screenplay, but 
— story as a whole is a coherent 
|}and plausible one. Miss Neal’s 
| presence in the story is a little 
| superfluous, as is the love inter- 
| lude between her and Dantine. And 
| at times the concentration on ex- 
| plaining the scientific and cultural 
| advaiices of Venus bog the story 
|down. But there are moments of 
| suspense and interest as well, and 
| overall it’s a skillful and well- 
| executed treatment with a mature 
| approach. 
| Burt Balaban, Princess prexy, 
| has directed this entry as well as 
| produced with Gene Martel. Except 
| for yielding to the two temptations 
| —the love angle and the explaining 
—his megging carries the yarn at a 
| swift pace. Dantine is believable 
as the visitor, Miss Neal quietly 
|}competent and Bond convincing. 
| Supporting cast of English actors 

is excellent. Film was shot at MGM 

British Studios, and shows lots 

more production care and know- 

how than others shot in G°~~ ony. 
i Chan, 


Bader to Atlantic 


David A. Bader has joined Atlan- 
tic Television Corp. as general 
sales manager, succeeding Jacques 
Kopfstein. Latter -has moved 
over to Eliot Hyman’s ‘Associated 
Artists, where he'll head up the 
theatrical distribution arm of the 
telefilm outfit, 

Bader, who moves over from a 
similar post at Commonwealth 
Film & Television, as a motion pic- 
ture veteran, having served with 
Universal, 20th-Fox and _ Para- 
mount. He’s a past president of 
the Assn. of Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers and a former publicity di- 
rector of the 
Pioneers. 





Rerun Pic 
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Crosby Enterprises, and it went to 
the half-hour length that year. 
Total outlay for production the 
first two years amounted to approx- 
imately $1,000,000, of which P&G 
paid slightiv more tham half, the 
rest of the load being carried by 
the producing companies. To date, 
product from those fwo years has 
been distributed by United Televi- 
sion Programs and CBS, and 
grossed approximately $1,350,000, 
of which the distributor received 
about half, leaving the producers 
close to* $650,000. Producers re- 
paid their financiers $500,000 and 
after four years of distribution, are 
in the black. But in those days 
vidpix were made at lower budgets, 
with participation deals for pro- 
ducer, writers, director, camera- 
men,: etc., customary. 


Summing up those two years, 
producers only now will begin to 
earn net profits, with the shows 
still in distribution, and they’ll re- 
main on the market until and un- 
less forced off by tint and tape. 


Since 1951, P&G took over “Fire- 
side,” ‘leaving actual production to 
Wisbar. Approximately 120  vid- 
films have gone to Ziv TV for dis- 
tribution, but this year’s output is 
being handled by Screen Gems. 

Ziv’s $1,600,000 Gross 

P&G's outlay for the years 1951- 
52-53 is approximately $2,500,000. 
Best available estimates indicate 
Ziv has grossed $1,000,000 on re- 
runs of vidpix turned over to them 
by Wisbar. Ziv gets a bit more 


ducer - sponsor recouping about 
20% of his original nut. For P&G 
it’s a satisfactory arrangement, re- 
ducing the sponsor’s advertising 
costs by 20%, and with distribution 
of “Fireside” still strong, an au- 
thentic estimate would be.that the 
sponsor will eventually recoup 
close to 35% on his original outlay. 
P&G is not in tv production to 
make money, so it plows its rerun 


Wisbar more coin for stories and 
cast. 

However, the picture would not 
be as favorable for an indie pro- 
ducer. Assuming a sponsor would 
have paid for a firstrun’ series 
about 70% of such $2,500,000 in- 
| vestment, the indie producer would 
be out $750,000 plus interest for 
two years for a total of $850,000. 
By this time he would have re- 
couped about $500,000, leaving him 
in the red by $350,000 plus interest 
for another three years, after 
which he would be out of debt and 
start counting net profits. Even 
this is an optimistic picture, actu- 
ally, because not many indies can 
find angels who will pay 70% of 
the production costs. One such 
indie turned down a network deal 
just last week because sponsor 
would only put up $8,000 per pic 
for series budgeted at $20,000 per 
pic. 

To top it all off, the rerun pic is 
further eaten into these days by 
actors, writers, directors and pro- 
ducers. When Wisbar first made 





it’s highly doubtful whether the 
same nets could be repeated these 
days, with the pie sliced so many 
more ways. 

Another important factor in the 
overall picture is that “Fireside,” 
one of tv’s pioneers, has been a na- 
tionally top-rated show for years, 
thus its distributors have had a 
strong selling point in peddling the 
celluloid. The going’s much rough- 
er for a series without a national 
rep, and consequently the ‘Fire- 
side” grosses undoubtedly are at 
least in part due to the slow, 
steady buildup of a network show 
over a five-year haul. 





Motion Picture | 


than half of this, with the pro-| 


coin back into the series, giving | 


his series there were no tv pix) 
pacts with the various guilds, and | 


70 Stations in Bag, 
Bonded Film Service 
Sets Up Fourth Center 


With 70 stations already sub- 
scribing to Bonded TV Film Serv- 
ice’s new consolidated shipping 
plan and new stations being added 
at the rate of three a day, Bonded 
this week opened its fourth branch, 
New shipping center is Dallas, 
with three already in operation in 
N. Y., Los Angeles and Chicago. 

Consolidated shipping plan op- 
erates largely in the cases where 
stations pay shipping costs on film 
they use. Plan provides sched- 
uled bulk shipments from all dis- 
tribs and agencies to the single 
Stations, thereby cutting their 
costs. Bonded prexy Chester Ross 
currently estimates that the ship- 
ping plan has cut the average sub- 
scriber’s shipping expenses from 
$5,000 to $3,000 a year. 


PAT CROWLEY’S ‘SING’ 
SERIES SET TO ROLL 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Pilot rolls in three or four weeks 
on a new situation comedy series, 
“My Man Sing,” with former Para- 
mount pactee Pat Crowley starring. 

NBC-TV’s Fred Wile and Tom 
McAvity okayed Miss Crowley for 
the series, and are planning to pre- 
sent it for national sponsorship 
during the casualty season in Janu- 
ary. 

Paul Radin of Ted Ashley Asso- 
ciates packaged the show. No pro- 
ducer has been set. 


Carlton, Tulchin Upped 
By Sterling to Veepees 


Sterling Television upped two 
executives to veepee posts this 
week. Richard Carlton takes over 
as v.p. in charge of operations, and 
Hal Tulchin as v.p. in charge of 
production. 

Carlton joined Sterling in ’52 as 
agency sales manager. Those duties 
now come under the control of 
sales veep Bernice_Coe. Tulchin, 
27 and the youngest Sterling board 
member, tied up with the company 
in ’51, and until the promotion 
was general manager. 

Meanwhile, Sterling completed 
production of the first 13 ‘“‘Musie 
For Everybody” half-hours starring 
Sigmund Spaeth. Also done were 
39 15-minute “Little Show” dramas. 
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Vidpix Chatter 


+44 


Associated Artists v.p. Ken Hy- 
/man off to the Coast over the week- 
| end to tee off a four-week sales 
| trip...George F. Foley’s Gothic 

















| Productions wrapped up shooting 
'on a dozen commercials for Dodge’s 
new 1955 line, with Rex Marshall 
;announcing and Grant Advertis- 
|ing’s Donald Tompkins supervis- 
| ing. Foley himself flew to Jackson- 
ville last week to address the 
| Florida Lawyers Group on “TV and 
| the Law”...Ralph M. Evans, direc- 
of Eastman Kodak's Color 
| Technology Division, will address 
the next luncheon meeting (Nov. 
| 4) of the National Television Film 
| Council at the Warwick on “Seeing 
| Light and Color”...A. C. Spark- 
|plug has signed Princeton Film 
| Center to film its “Big Town” com- 
|mercials, with Bud Palmer to do 
|the narration over live-action and 
| animation. .. Arthritis & Rheuma- 
| tism Foundation completed six 20- 
second spots at V. J. Nola’s Stein- 
way Hall studios, with Red Barber, 
Candy Jones, Giselle MacKenzie, 
Russell Arms, Dennis James and 
Jane Pickens featured. .. United 
Television Programs Gotham veep 
Aaron Beckwith and eastern sales 
chief Tom McManus returned from 
Coast sales huddles over the week- 
end ..Guild Films publicity top- 
per Lou Shainmark to Detroit last 
Friday (15) to coordinate Guild 
stars Frankie Laine and Connie 
Haines’ appearance in the city’s 
Community Chest kickoff drive. 


Colbert to UTP 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

United Television Programs 
bought “Leave It to Liz,” Claudette 
Colbert pilot which failed to get 
off the ground when star refused 
to blurb the commercials for Toni, 
which wanted to buy it. Rockhill 
Productions sold the pilot to UTP. 

Distribution company plans to 
include “Liz” in one of its upcom- 
ine anthology series, hasn't yet de- 
}cided which one, 
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How Dreyfus Rates Kern, R & H, Youmans, 


Romberg, Porter, 


Berlin, Gershwin 


By ROBERT BARAL 


Within the past year three American musical shows have 
reached the million-and-a-half mark in sheet music sales. 
This feat accomplished within a 10-year period is con- 
sidered the fastest selling spree for commercial musicals 
in Tin Pan Alley history. 

The trio comprise Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s “Oklahoma” (1943) and 
“South Pacific’ (1949) and Irving 
Berlin’s “Annie Get Your Gun” (1946). 
Not stopping there “Oklahoma” songs 
are expected to get into the 3,000,000 
mark within the next five years. May- 
be sooner. 

The Forties. which produced this 
sock trio of hits, are considered the 
bonanza years for U. S. musical shows, 








but the current °50s could well be- 
come the Fabulous if predictions now 
rampant along Sixth Avenue come 
through. 

It’s that film version of “Oklahoma” now being made 
on the Coast in the new Todd-AO projection which is ex- 
pected to cue fresh multitudes all over again to singing 
“People Will Say We're in Love,” “Oh What a Beautiful 
Morning,” et cetera. 

It generally takes a good 25 years or more of constant 
plugging to put a musical score into the elite aura (over 
11,000,000 copies) it’s pointed out, but the three winners 
above have already become legendary in the music indus- 
try. “South Pacific’ made it in less than five years’ time. 
The show was produced in 1949. ’ 

Max Dreyfus, head of Chappell’s, dean of American 
musical comedy publishers, declares: “What Rodgers & 
Hammerstein have done is well nigh the impossible. Noth- 
ing like it before.” Dreyfus is thinking of course collec- 
tively of “Oklahoma,” “South Pacific,” “Carousel” and 
“The King and I.” These are their winners with “Allegro” 
and “Me and Juliet” on the sidelines, though the latter’s 
music continues to move nicely. 

Right now “Oklahoma” and “South Pacific” are tied in 
commercial sales. When the former comes out in screen 
form sales are fully expected to zoom into the rarefied 
outer spaces. 


| Others of the Golden °20s | 


Such other hits as “Irene” (1919) written by Harry 
Tierney & Joe McCarthy and published by Feist; Vincent 
Youmans’ “No No Nannette” (1924), published by Harms 
and Jerome Kern’s “Show Boat” (1927), from the T. B. 
Harms catalog, which Chappell’s owns—have also all sold 
over the million-and-a-half copies, but it’s taken years. 
“Show Boat” has moved faster due to the fairly frequent 
film revivals but sales at first were not exciting. About 
“Trene’’—many consider this show, first produced in 1919, 
the official starter of the Golden Age of U. S. musicals 
which is usually credited to the 20s. 

“It’s interesting about ‘Oklahoma’,” Dreyfus says. ‘First 
the demand was for the obvious hits, then soon “The Sur- 
rey With the Fringe on Top” took hold—then “TI Can't 
Say No” and “Out Of My Dreams” emerged slowly. Now 
it’s “Many a New Day” which is the strong seller, also the 
title number. Now each one of the songs is in popular 
demand. 

“The same goes for ‘South Pacific’.. ‘Some Enchanted 
Evening’ got first attention over here—in London, ‘A 
Wonderful Guy’ and ‘I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right 
Out of My Hair’ caught on first—but soon the entire score 
was moving briskly. And it still is—on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Remember this gem is only five years old! 

“Now take ‘Carousel’—this is really my favorite. The 
closest to real American folk opera there is around. ‘You'll 
Never Walk Alone’ is outselling all the other songs from 
this production now. ‘The Carousel Waltz’ which opened 
the show is also growing. Both ‘Carousel’ and ‘The King 
and I’ are under the million mark in sales but there’s 
plenty of life in them for a long, long time. Just think 
what’s in store for us when these other Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein shows reach the wide-screen. I repeat—what 
this team has done is the impossible!” 

“Oklahoma” and ‘‘South Pacific” are each selling at the 
approximate rate of 50,000 per year. The initial rush on 
these two shows was during the first six to eight months 
of their selling campaigns. ‘Pacific’ demand was terrific 
at the start. They've both now simmered down to the 
healthy 50,000 per annum. 

Speaking of “Show Boat,” Dreyfus remarks: “Quite a 
difference in the selling pace of this classic with the 
Rodgers & Hammerstein shows. During.the late ’20s 
when “Show Boat’ was produced (1927), the sales were 
encouraging but nothing exceptional. There was no radio 
to speak of, no disk jockeys, no original-cast albums, 
no tv. But each single published number has built-stead- 
ily with ‘Make Believe’ now outdistancing ‘Ol’ Man River’ 
over the counters. The numerous film versions (3) have 
also kept ‘Show Boat’ prosperous.” 


Kern and Berlin’s Shows ] 


It’s stressed that Jerome Kern has a good 15 commercial 
shows to his credit. Some might say, it’s closer to 20 in 
total. Anyway, it’s a record achievement for a single 
composer. However outside of “Show Boat” none has 
attained the over-a-million sales distinction. “Roberta” 
is next to “Show Boat” on the Kern list and may enter the 
top rating category fairly soon. 

Kern has more hits than anyone in the composing field, 
it’s claimed. His hits start with “The Girl from Utah” 
(“They Didn't Believe Me’’), through the Princess Theatre 
productions (“Very Good Eddie,” “Oh Boy,” etc.) on to 
“Sally,” “Sunny,” later group of musicals such as 
“Sweet Adeline,” “Music in the Air,” “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” plus his filmusicals (“Swing Time,” “I Dream too 
Much,” etc.). It’s very impressive. Over 250,000 copies of 
these established Kern hits sell yearly. 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” Irving Berlin’s entry in this 
exclusive group, is easily his most commercial musical to 
date. And that covers quite a bit of territory considering 
his musical comedy chores go back to the “Ziegfeld Follies 
of 1911” ‘four interpolated numbers); up through “Watch 
Your Step” (1914), “Stop Look Listen,” the “Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1919-20-27,” plus his four Music Box Revues, 


Max Dreyfus 














other book shows and film scores. “This Is the Army” 
profits were turned over to the Army War Relief. 

It’s a Broadway legend now that after “Annie Get Your 
Gun” opened an acquaintance called the show “old- 
fashioned,” to which Berlin replied: “Yes, it’s a real old- 
fashioned smash.” Cole Porter paid high tribute to this 
particular Berlin score because of the liberal supply of 
songs which was utilized. Porter also says he got inspira- 
tion from this musical outlay to apply the same abundance 
of songs in his own “Kiss Me Kate.” 

Metro’s filming of “Annie Get Your Gun” upped sales 
anew, and now 20th-Century Fox is using “No Business 
Like Show Business,” derived from the “Annie” show, as 
the banner title of its major musical this year. Ethel 
Merman stars. 

“As Thousands Cheer” is Berlin’s next-in-line sturdy 
commercial show. “Easter Parade” is the big draw, of 
course. Around 15,000 copies are sold yearly. His four 
Music Box Revues were also rich with hits though the 
added numbers, “What’ll I Do?” and “All Alone,” ex- 
ceeded “Say It With Music” in popularity. Incidentally 
Berlin himself prefers “Lady of the Evening” (second 
edition) to all of his hits. Berlin’s output spans all periods 
in show biz. 





Dreyfus’ ‘Big 7’ | 
But dwell on the creative ’20s especially to Dreyfus and 





he'll expand at length. Here’s some capsule comment on - 


the Big Seven: 

Jerome Kern: “. . more hits than anyone. Simple 
little German folk songs.” i, 

Rodgers & Hart: “ ,.. greatest of the writing duos. 
Sparkle...” 

Vincent Youmans: “ .,.a great melodist. Natural. . .” 

Sigmund Romberg: “... the bulwark.” 

Cole Porter: “ . sophisticated, unconventional . , .” 

Irving Berlin: “ ... the ace songwriter.” 

George Gershwin: “ ... now here’s the man.” 

With this last comment, the braintrust of Chappell’s 
says: “I, personally, consider ‘Porgy & Bess’ the most 
valuable music copyright in the country. It’s been im- 
portant in all departments since the musical play was 
first produced and now ‘Summertime’ is the leader— 
75,000 copies sell yearly. This last revival which toured 
the continent clearly demonstrates the power of this 
Gershwin work. it'll never die. Also don’t forget ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue.’ There was a lot more music stored up in Gersh- 
We 32” 

Dreyfus considers Gershwin unique in the music field 
in that his work was not confined to Broadway musicals. 
Concertos, rhapsodies, rhumbas were all part of his 
talent along with the brilliance of his “Lady Be Good,” 
“Tip Toes,” “Oh Kay,’ “Of Thee I Sing” which set off 
fireworks when first introduced. 





The ‘Ace Songwriter’ | 


Special notice is drawn to Irving Berlin. Dreyfus re- 
peatedly calls him the ace songwriter. He considers the 
others first of all composers—but Irving Beriin has that 
magic flair for hypnotizing the man-on-the-street—that 
is, musically speaking. 

Cole Porter’s “Jubilee” was his most commercial show 
(due mostly to “Begin the Beguine” and “Just One of 
These Things’—he wrote another song with the same 
latter title for ‘““‘The New Yorkers”’)—until “Kiss Me Kate” 
and “Can Can” bowed in. 

Romberg’s operettas, according to Dreyfus, provide the 
bulwark of the show sales. None is in the exalted 
class, but are all steady sellers. His hardiest material 
came out during the ’20s. 

He lists other milestones—ranging from “Irene” to 
“Oklahoma’’— as follows: “Sally” (Kern); “Rose Marie” 
(Friml); “The Student Prince” (Romberg); “Good News” 
(DeSylva, Brown & Henderson); “Lady Be Good” (Gersh- 
win); “Of Thee I Sing” (Gershwin); “Scandals of 1926” 
(DeSylva, Brown & Henderson); “Show Boat” (of course), 
which accelerated the Americana urge, “The Band Wagon” 
(Dietz & Schwartz), which revived the revue style of 
show; “Pal Joey” (Rodgers & Hart), which paved the way 
for “Guys and Dolls”; “The Gay Divorcee” (Porter), with 
the off-beat “Night and Day” classic; up to “Oklahoma.” 

One might argue at length between the importance 
of “Blossom Time” and “The Student Prince,” both Rom- 
berg shows. “Blossom Time” was first produced in Berlin 
as “Das Drei Naeder Haus” (‘Three Maiden’s House”) 
with music by Heinrich Berte. It was later produced in 
London as “Lilac Time” (not Jane Cowl’s). Romberg, 
assisted by Dorothy Donnelly, did the American version 
after Schubert’s music. “The Student Prince” which came 
next, was solid Romberg—and no operetta after that 
was complete unless the stage was filled with stuaents, 
mounties, rangers, tribesmen, cowboys, soldiers or sailors. 
That’s why Dreyfus labels Romberg “the bulwark.” 

Of all the Rodgers & Hart musicals “Pal Joey” stands 
out as their most revolutionary (though some prefer “On 
Your Toes” because of “Slaughter On Tenth Avenue”) 
—due to its realistic approach to life, love and pursuit. 
“Guys and Dolls” (1950) later tackled the same Broad- 
way fauna. 

The Youmans catalog is comparatively small but im- 
portant. His naturalness with words & music lifted him 
out of the ordinary. “No No Nannette” is his representa- 
tive in the over-a-million group with “Hit the Deck” not 
too distant. Metro has this last one now in production 
which will also do things again to “Sometimes I’m Happy” 
and “Hallelujah.” 

An interesting sidelight is brought out in mentioning 
the composers of this period who’ve died. It’s debatable 
on Broadway about bringing out any music they left be- 
hind. Dreyfus is not keen about it. He feels the per- 
sonality is missing and the songs never come to life. 
He's thinking of the Romberg music for the recent “The 
Girl in Pink Tights” and the legend about Vincent You- 
mans’ vast trunkload of unused tunes which are re- 
ported stacked away somewhere. 

So while the '20s splashed with “Tea for Two,” “Ol’ 
Man River,” “Birth of the Blues,” “Varsity Drag”—the 
‘30s worked hard to inject some kind of sunshine into the 
depression years. The Forties did a turnabout and be- 
ne lustier and earthier. “Oklahoma” in 1943 proved 
that, 











THE POPULAR SONG 


By IRVING BERLIN ‘i 


Born just to live for a short space of time, 
Often without any reason or rhyme, 

Rated by highbrows who call it a crime, 
Loved by the masses who buy it; 

Made by the fellows who stay up at night, 

Sweating and fretting while getting it right— 

ol Publisher pleading with all of his might 

With some performer to try it. 
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. Heard by the critic without any heart— 

One of those fellows who picks it apart, 

Cares for the finish, but don’t like the start— 
Makes many worthless suggestions; 

Sold to the public—that is, if they’ll buy— 

Sometimes they do, and the royalty’s high— 

Most times the statement brings tears to your eye— 
Take it without any questions. 


Popular song, you will never be missed 
Once your composer has ceased to exist, 
While Chopin, Verdi, Beethoven and Liszt 
* Live on with each generation. 
Still, though you die after having your sway, 
To be forgotten the very next day, 
A rose lives and dies in the very same way— 
, Let that be your consolation. 





(Written in 1914 on the occasion of the beefsteak din- 
mer at Keen’s Chophouse, 107 W. 44th St., N. Y. of the 
United Songwriters of America, of which organization the 
president was Stanley Murphy: L. Wolfe Gilbert, veepee; 
George W. Meyer, secretary; Theodore A. Morse, treas- 
urer. E. Ray Goetz chairmaned the United (for tonight 
only) Songwriters (in name only) of America (by tcler- 
anee only) shindig—to quote the gag titlepage of the spe- 
cial menu. Bert Grant, James V. Monaco, Joseph McCar- 
thy and Edgar Leslie were the dinner committee aides). 


Pioneers All 


By GENE BUCK 


Prior to the formation of the Society in 1914, authors, 
composers and publishers in America received nothing 
for the public performance of their works. 

Victor Herbert, George Maxwell, Raymond Hubbell, 
Silvio Hein, Glen MacDonough, Gus- 
tave Kerker, Louis A. Hirsch, Charles 
K. Harris, Jay Witmark and a bril- 
liant young attorney, Nathan Burkan, 
decided to do something about it. And 
it took a bit of doing. 

They calle@ together writers and 
publishers, explained the situation 
and the necessity of an organization 
to protect their rights and secure 
compensation for their use. Numer- 
ous meetings were held in the Lambs 
Club, the Claridge Hotel, Luchow’s, 
a room furnished by John Golden in 
the Fulton Theatre and a few rooms 

















Gene Buck 


on 45th Street. 

I was among others who joined in the crusade. From 
the attic of my memory I recall the task that confronted 
us, and all we went through to establish what has be- 
come the outstanding performance rights society in the 
world today. 


I sincerely believe without the unselfish devotion of 
Herbert whose name, fame and personality outshone all 
others in the musical field at that time, and Burkan’s 
knowledge, skill and vision as an attorney to guide us, our 
success would not have been possible. Burkan served 
seven years without any remuneration. 


Naturally the users of music resisted our efforts with 
every means at their command. The battle started in the 
courts. Burkan led the fight. Our opponents were well 
organized. After three years of legal conflict and re- 
verses, he carried it to the U.S. Supreme Court. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes decided in our favor in his famous 
decision in the Herbert vs. Shanley case in 1917. 


In 1921 radio broadcasting was born. The first broad- 
casting station was Westinghouse’s KDKA, Pittsburgh, fol- 
lowed by WEAF, owned by the Radio Corp. of America in 
New York, L. Bamberger’s WOR in Newark, and other 
stations throughout the country. 

When we tried to collect from this new magic medium, 
the broadcasters refused to take out a license. Our board 
instructed Burkan to proceed with a suit. “Action was 
started against WOR and L. Bamberger’s department store 
in Newark. Judge Lynch decided in our favor. 

The broadcasting industry became organized. Inasmuch 
as 75%. of their programs consisted of music, they ap- 
pealed to Congress to change the law. A long series of 
hearings*were held in Washington before the Senate and 
House. Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa, Mrs. Ethelbert 
Nevin, Nathan Burkan, E. C. Mills (our general manager, 
an able and articulate executive) and yours truly pre- 
sented the Society’s case. Numerous outstanding writers 
attended these hearings, and were introduced. It was the 
first of many trips to Washington on behalf of the Society. 

Actions were also started against us in several states of 
the union. The late Louis D. Frohlich, E. C. Mills and I 
appeared before the legislative committees. 

In 1926 chain-broadcasting was inaugurated by NBC. 
After long negotiations we reached an agreement with 
the network’s president, Merlin Hall Aylesworth, known 
to everyone as ‘“Deac,” a colorful, dynamic executive and 
the most outstanding figure broadcasting ever developed. 
Aylesworth did for broadcasting what David Wark Griffith 
did for pix in the pioneering days. 

But as in everything, the history of the Society has not 
all been trouble, Since the early days I have seen the 
membership grow and watched with pride the develop- 
ment of young talent. The Society, I feel, has forged 


ahead in these past 40 years and will, I know, continue to 
make great strides for the future. 

For 17 years I had the privilege of being at the helm of 
this great performing rights society, and I recall those 
years with pride and affection. 
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Walter Winchell 
Of New York 


W ords and Music 


The music-makers have expressed history in the form 
of sounds. Their songs may convey memories, symbolize 
an era or strike a responsive chord in the orchestra of 
hearts. ife-itself has a certain rhythm. The melodic magic 
of Rodgers & Hammerstein has done much to enhance 
that tempo, as the tv tribute again certified ... Their 
fantastic success story has a rather ironic inaugural. 
About 11 years ago the Theatre Guild gave countless 
private auditions in a desperate effort to attract bank- 
rollers for a musical. When the show opened in New 
Haven the production cost was not fully subscribed. 
There were fears it would never reach B’way. The neces- 
sary funds were finally collected. It became the theatre’s 
top bonanza: “Oklahoma!” 





Critics often detect profound significance in a melody. 

But a tune generally begins as an experiment in sound. 
It has its origin in a simple, vagrant rhythm. And its 
success depends on infinite patience, laborious per- 
sistence—and good luck .. . Hoagy Carmichael was stroll- 
ing across the moonlight-splashed campus at Indiana U. 
when a melody danced across his mind. He promptly 
dashed to a piano and imprisoned the tune on paper. Stu 
Gorrell (Hoagy’s roommate) named the melody “Star- 
dust.” Two years later Mitchell Parish composed the 
wonderful poetry for the beautiful vibrations. The song, 
however, failed to attract popular acceptance for several 
years. 
One dawn, this colyumist heard a pianist tinkling the 
melody in a Greenwich Village honky-tonk. He was imme- 
diately enchanted. Fortunately, the colyumist could syn- 
dicate his enthusiasm. It became his favorite song—and 
a popular classic. 


..Hoagy, incidentally, also clicked as a thespian. When 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” was crowned with an Oscar 
—producer Sam Goldwyn expressed his gratitude to the 
cast. It included Goldwyn’s tribute to “Hugo Carmichael.” 


The most memorable music encompasses th e substance 
of all passion as well as the throb of life’s pageantry, 
Gershwin captured it with the sweep and grandeur of 
“Rhapsody in Blue”... He explained: “This piece seemed 
to sweep through my mind. It was the heart of America, 
the feverishness of life, the musical welter of races, of 
people, their joys and their emotions, their dissipations 
and their exaltations” ... Although it seems incredible 
in retrospect, Gershwin’s rhapsody made an indifferent 
impression on most music critics. One scorned it as “trite, 
feeble and conventional. 


Gershwin composed ‘“‘Rhapsody in Blue” 
—when he was only 25. 


in three weeks 


The fire of Gershwin’s genius has never been quenched. 
His music represents the eternal light. And it is always 
fascinating to discover the power of the original spark... 
Gershwin was brilliantly prolific. He once returned from 
the tryout of a show and learned he left two notebooks 
(containing 40 tunes) in a Wilmington hotel room. When 
informed the book could not be located, Gershwin was 
unperturbed. He wrote 40 new melodies the following 
week. 


Nothing is as impenetrable as the mystery that makes 
songs successful. The greatest composers have had num- 
erous failures. Occasionally, a neophyte parents a tune 
that captures the nation’s imagination—and ears... Each 
composer's work is motivated by a fundamental style. 


George M. Cohan’s efforts were distinguished by his gift. 


for fine simplicity. He composed the rousing “Over 
There” in a half-hour. When he was honored for writing 
the great war song, Cohan modestly explained: “All I 
wrote was a bugle call.” 


The story of Irving Berlin is an American story in the 
grand tradition. The splendid ascendancy from poverty- 
stricken childhood to international glory. You could al- 
most write a history of the past half-century with Berlin’s 
melodic treasures. He put national aspirations to music 
as well as individual emotions. Many of his love songs 
express his passion for freedom. The extraordinary record 
of Irving Berlin’s success has been fully inscribed in maga- 
zines, books and dailies. This sidelight isn’t so well known: 
After a torrent of hits which poured across several decades 
—there was a period of years when the musical realm 
was barren of a Berlin dandy. The Broadway grave-dig- 
gers were ready to entomb his career—convinced he was 
through. Berlin’s reply to the calamity declarations was 
one of his prettiest ballads and one of his biggest hits: 
“Cheek to Cheek.” 


The history of another popular classic began when Henry 
Armstrong (a 17-year old lad? composed an infectious 
melody. He and a friend named Richard Gerard were 
strolling down a New York street when they spotted a bill- 
board reading: “Farewell. Appearance of Adelina Patti.” 
It inspired Gerard to write the lyrics for that grand har- 
monizers “Sweet Adeline.” 


Since the age.of the tom-toms, mankind has expressed 
his joy or misery in music. Harmony speaks an inter- 
national language—since it communicates with the emo- 
tions. There are no national boundaries between hearts... 
Good and evil divide the course of humanity’s biography. 
Some people echo the devil, while others sing with the 
angels. Nevertheless, music has constantly offered man- 
kind a common source of comfort and inspiration. These 
are days of great anxieties and profound conflicts. But 
the thunder of the H-bomb has not dimmed the charm of 
a Rodgers & Hammerstein tune. It offers the reassurance 
that after the clamor of wars and despotisms have sub- 
sided—we wiil still hear the lilting rhythm of a love song. 





Technological Progress Has Placed A 
Great Responsibility (If Not a Great 
Price) on Music Keyed to Sundry 


Electronic Merchandising Usages 


By HERMAN FINKELSTEIN 
(General Attorney, ASCAP) 


Ever since the public first accepted the fact that one 
who wishes to dance must pay the piper, the creator of 
musical works has had a right to expect a fair reward for 
the pleasure, entertainment and relaxation resulting from 
his expenditure of effort and energy. 
The principle is the same as that 
which recognizes the right of the 
electric company to be paid for fur- 
nishing the power that operates a 
television set or a dishwashing ma- 
chine. 

The copyright laws of the United 
States require such payment to the 
author if the purpose of the perform- 
ance is profit; if the profit element is 
absent, the composer need not be 
paid. For example, a concert in New 
York’s Central Park given by a band 
of public spirited amateurs may play 
copyrighted musical works gratis; but if the concert were 
to take place in a hall, and an admission fee were to be 
charged, the purpose of the performance would be profit, 
and the author should be paid. Even though no admis- 
sion fee were charged, if the mttsic furnished a back- 
ground for the service of food or beverages for which the 
patrons were charged, the profit motive would be present, 
and the author would be entitled to payment. 


Of course, the vast bulk of all music is in the public 
domain because it was published more than 56 years ago. 
No one need be paid for any performance of such works. 
The result is that living writers must compete with a prod- 
uct that is as free as the air. To succeed, a modern writer 
must be more than a mere artisan; he must have a spark 
of genius unless he controls a captive audience. 

The idea of a captive audience did not originate with 
the introduction of music in buses. It was thought of by 
the early Greek authors who invited their friends to din- 
ner solely for the purpose of hearing a recital of a newly 
created work in poetry or prose. If the major broad- 
casters of the country or a given community today de- 
cided to use their stations to introduce specific songs or 
ideas, they would have a captive audience. 


No such audience is available to the average writer or 
publisher. His song must have public appeal to win suc- 
cess. That appeal today is largely through the medium 
of broadcasting. But before that stage is reached, the 
work must generally be recorded. So there are at least 
two hurdles to overcome before a song is exposed to the 
public. 

Having talked about the Greeks and captive audiences, 
let us disgress a little further. If an inhabitant of ancient 
Greece were suddenly to come upon our scene, some 
things would not seem surprising to him. Greek archi- 
tecture is still with us; Greek art is immortalized in Keats’ 
famous Ode to a Grecian Urn. There is also a particu- 
larly striking parallel in the exploitation of literary and 
musical works: the Greek author met his audience by re- 
citing his poems, singing his songs, or reading aloud his 
prose works serially or at one sitting. 


Mr. Finkelstein 





Everything ‘Canned’ Nowadays | 





Today, everything is equally keyed to performance—at 
least for the composer. Even readings from novels, among 
other literary works, are being recorded for auditory and 
visual-auditory appeal. 

Sheet music sales have undergone a startling decline 
and books may ultimately meet the same fate. This is a 
strange twist, because the greatest intellectual resurgence 
of all time was in precisely the opposite direction, namely, 
abandoning the word-of-mouth spread of knowledge in 
favor of the printed word as a result of Gutenberg’s in- 
vention of the printing press. 

The invention of movable type stirred a new interest in 
books, and a new market for authors and publishers. 
Knowledge was no longer confined to a select few. Edu- 
cation of the masses was the order of the day, bringing 
with it a complete change in political philosophy. The 
theory of divine right of kings gave way to prineiples of 
democracy and representative government—all traceable 
largely to a single invention. In the light of the impact 
of printing on world history, who can tell what effect tele- 
vision, as a new form of mass-communication, will have 
on future generations? 

One thing we do know is that there has already been a 
remarkable saving back to the method of satisying the pub- 
lic curiosity or demand for new musical and literary works 
through the medium of viewing a performance rather than 
buying a copy of a book or sheet music. The result is 
that the composer and author today, like his counterpart 
in ancient Greece, is greatly dependent on a proper and 
adequate performance of his works for their circulation 
and survival. 

The similarity between the problem of present-day au- 
thors and their ancient predecessors, of course, ends here. 
In the Greek commonwealth, an author who wrote for 
money would be snubbed. Writing was not for 
sionals; it was a sport for amateurs. Those who could not 
afford to spend their time in writing (or could not secuve 
a subsidy—called a “retainer” or “pension” or “honorar- 
ium,” rather than payment—from a wealthy patron) would 
have to turn their talents to other fields. 

Those were the days when the peak of interest in sports 
was represented by the Olympic games—a wholly amateur 
enterprise. Of course, professional baseball, hockey, 
football, golf or tennis would have'been anathema in those 
days. 

Like athletics, the arts were not “tainted” by commer- 

(Continued on page 58) 


profes. 


MUSIC IN THE MARKETPLACE 





ASCAP LOOKS AHEAD 


By STANLEY ADAMS 


(President, ASCAP) 


Someone once said that he made $50,000 a year—some 
weeks. 

Without the income from performing rights, that some- 
one very_well could be the average songwriter of today. 
In the present market he is lucky to 
write a hit song, once every three 
years or so. But after he puts the in- 
come therefrom through the budget 
strainer, he finds that he is a victim 
of financial malnutrition. 

How then can the creator afford to 
dream? For dream he must. For his 
dream of today is the musical litera- 
ture of tomorrow. 

Should economic’ considerations 
prevent that dreaming, not only he, 
but all of us, are that much poorer. 
His unwritten song is a loss to song- 
dom, and songdom is the vacation 
land to which we go in moments of stress and hours of 
strain. 


From the time that sound was wedded to film, and radio 
began to reach into the homes, there has been a steady 
decline in sheet musi¢ royalties. Certainly the descent 
has been gradual, certainly there have been exceptions 
that caused the graph to swing sharply upward for the 
few months that made some believe in the reality of the 
mirage, but relentlessly the pattern emerged and from this 
evolution was born the importance, necessity and signifi- 
cance of the public performance for profit. 

It is always precarious to plot the path of the future, 
except when it seems to be, as in the case of the music 
business, only an extension of the road of the past. 

To add to the emergence of the technological discov- 
eries such as radio and sound film, there have been tele- 
vision and wired music. All these developments serve a 
definite purpose and all have individual markets. A car 
without a radio is, generally speaking, an unsold car. 
Together with wired music radio reaches into factories, 
banks, buses, trains, planes and stores. The motion picture 
medium, with wider screen and imaginative color photog- 
raphy, has and will maintain its hold on the affections 
of the public not only in regular film houses but, more 
and more, in the drive-in theatres. The magic of television 
will become more pronounced, day by day. 

Since these media are designed for entertainment, and 
since the foundation of entertainment is music, it is ob- 
vious that the performance of music in the future will 
assume vast and staggering proportions. 

ASCAP will have a gigantic administrating job to do 
and will be a great convenience and necessity in serving 
its users and licensees, not only as a clearance agency 
but with program aids and constant personal contact to 
meet whatever licensing problems that may arise. 

The economic phase is apparent. Each member 
look to ASCAP for his principle source of income. 

As a depository of the performing rights of the finest 
lyrics and music in the world; with a consciousness that it 
is and shall remain a good public servant; with a mem- 
bership that encompasses fabulous talent that replenishes, 
nourishes and makes available the performance of a con- 
stant stream of new copyrights, we believe, that ASCAP 
will flourish far beyond the fondest expectations of its far- 
seeing founders. 


Music Heard But Not Seen 


By W. C. HARRINGTON 
(Director, Music Copyright Dept., CBS) 


part of our attention 

















Stanley Adams 


will 


Television demands the greater 
visually on picture and action. Out of our radios comes 
sound only. Yet radio found, even in its early days, ways 
to supply a kind of inside-the-head representation of the 
scene and the motion and expression of characters. With- 
out realizing it, our thoughts have been controlled by mu- 
sic. As a seeing-eye dog leads the blind, so music sets 
the stage, moves the actors about and makes them smile 
or frown for us, though they are out of sight. 

To radio, music is an indispensable ingredient; in tele- 
vision it is more likely to be a sauce or a side-dish. When 
on radio, we hear calm, soft string music, with perhaps 
a thread of oboe and a cricket sound-effect, we know 
right away it is a summer evening. We set the scene in 
our own imaginations, in the way we want; we do not 
have to accept the tv set designer’s idea. 

Radio listeners have known from the early soap opera 
days onward, that when they hear music and no voices 
the scene is being shifted. Thus music fills an important 
role as a “grip,” moving the flats, flying the drops, etc., by 
means of ‘“‘bridges, cues, and backgrounds.” 

In this country it was ASCAP which made it feasible 
for radio stations and networks to make lawful and bene- 
ficial use of copyrighted music. By the time radio had 
decided to organize into networks and found, as I have 
tried to indicate, that it could not do without music and 
lots of it, ASCAP had fortuitously brought under its pro- 
tective wings so many composers, publishers and authors 
that it could not be ignored as a supplier and controller 
of music rights. As the years went on, the mutual benefit 
of ASCAP and radio became confirmed. Only once, 14 
years ago, radio attempted to go it alone. It didn’t work, 


either for radio or ASCAP. The split welded, the bond 
has since become well-night unbreakable. ASCAP has 


never, since its first contract with radio, failed to supply 
stations and networks with rights to music of all descrip- 
tions, in an abundance so great as never to be found 
wanting. 

Yet radio, insatiable though it is for more and more 
music, has never plumbed the depths of ASCAP’s reper- 
toire. It has scarcely touched the vast catalogues of for- 
eign societies affiliated reciprocally with ASCAP, whose 
music is available to the stations and networks. 

Take it all in all, except when radio went “home to 
mother”: It’s been a long and happy marriage between 
Radio and ASCAP. 
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ASCAPers Do A Greeley 


Coast Chairman of the Society Reprises 
Roster of Lindy’s Lammisters 
Gone H’wood 





By L. WOLFE GILBERT 


Hollywood. 

When the late Bobby Crawford sent a vanguard of 
cleffers to meet the advent of sound in Hollywood during 
1928-29. among them were Roy Turk and Freddie Ahlert, 
Nacio Herb Brown and Arthur Freed, George W. Meyer, 
Walter Donaldson, L. Wolfe Gilbert & 
Baer, Edgar Leslie, Ken Conrad, An- 
dre Gottler & Sidney Mitchell and De 
Sylva, Brown & Henderson. 

There was gold in them thar hills. 

There might be some left, for those 
who, like the patient miner, sluices 
his pan and comes up with the title 
song of a big screen picture, born of 
a best selling book. 

Harry Warren, for all his 22 years 
of being under contract to Warners 
and Metro, now realizes it was not a 
steady job. 

In the old vaudeville days, many 
performers came west, couldn’t get enough money together 
to get back—and became known as “Coast Defenders.” 

The cleffers, via Veni, Vidi, Vici—came, saw and some 
conquered. They liked the climate, and their aim in life 
was to be affluent enough to have a swimming pool. Many 
of them never got beyond the tub and shower stage, but 
stayed on. They remained as Coast Defenders, guarding 
the roads leading to Palm Springs, the late Agua Caliente 
and Las Vegas. 


Some were casualties of the grim reaper, so in the super- 
markets you can see daily Mrs. Jerome (Byron) Kern, 
Mrs. Dick (Eleanor) Whiting, Mrs. Buddy De Sylva, Mrs. 
Gus (Grace) Kahn, Mrs. Walter (Wally) Donaldson, Mrs. 
Lillian (Gus) Edwards, Mrs. Eddie De Lange, Mrs. Jimmy 
(Virginia) Monaco, Mrs. Sidney (Dotty) Mitchell, Mrs. 
Roy ‘Gladys) Turk,.Mrs. Bert (Jessie) Kalmar—some of 
the total 108 ASCAP “estaters.” 

Following sound pictures came radio and tv and were 
a new incentive for the flock to remain in this second 
capital of amusement activities. 

The ASCAPers are now civic minded, and with the 
other citizenry are an integral part of all activities. The 
Masquers, the Friars and the Hollywood Comedy Club 
are echoes of Manhattan’s Lambs, Friars and the old 
NVA. 

Jimmy McHugh sponsors aquatic sports, ushers at his 
church, and is a past president of the Beverly Hills Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Community Chest, United Jewish Welfare and polio 
drives find Frank Loesser, Leo Robin and Ira Gershwin 
a pretty good ASCAP trio of representative participants. 

Johnny Green gives the boys music culture recognition, 
by frequently conducting chores and scores at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. 

Harry Ruby gives the clan athletic status, by donning 
the uniform of the hometown ball club and occasionally 
being permitted to toss or hit a couple. 

Bon vivant Mack Gordon shows up at Hollywood Park, 
Delmar, Las Vegas, Ciro’s and the Mocambo getting 
ASCAP recognition in the high spots, proving you can 
eat and still grow thin. 

Hoagy Carmichael shows up in an occasional screen ap- 
pearance to prove ASCAP composers not only compose. 

Harold Arlen votes the absentee ballot recently, but 
we still claim him. He’ll be back. 

Johnny Mercer is the symbol of ASCAP migration here, 
and is as well known as Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 

Herb Nacio Brown is the top pioneer and forerunner of 
ASCAP film song contributors who, in association with 
Arthur Freed, are landmarks here. Latter gives the 
ASCAP alumna horticultural importance by growing 
orchids. 

Sammy Fain’s presence is a constant reminder that, to 
date, every Academy song Oscar, since its inception, has 
been won by members of the ASCAP fraternity. Paul 
Francis Webster is always close. 

The effervescent Jule Styne is part and parcel of these 
parts, and no Broadway show he produces or composes 
can alienate him from us. To make sure—we have Sammy 
Cahn, his menage and estate, ever present to remind 
Jule of his origin. 

One gal, who fools no one, obviously has been wooing 
and applying for Beverly Hills domicile is Dorothy Fields. 

You know, they try to look, act and dress New Yorkese 
but watch ’em. Arthur Schwartz, with the distinguished 
graying temples, gives the impression of “I just dropped 
in, I have a job to do and I'll leave.” He’ll be back one 
of these days to stay. 

Ferde Grofe, Vernon Duke, Burton Lane, Bronislau 
Kaper, Max Steiner, Werner Richard Haymann, Eddie 
Heyman, Louis Gruenberg, Dimitri Tiomkin, Richard 
Hageman, Meredith Willson, Victor Young, and the Al 
Newman tribe are ever ASCAPers on the Coast. 

Ray Gilbert, with a beard indicating the Mitch Miller 
infiuence on Hollywood. 

Rudolf Friml may go to visit the Orient, but his home 
in the Beverly Hills, bedecked with lotus flowers, jade 
and a great big Buddha, awaits his return to his first love— 
Hollywood. 

The only reason Mrs. Sigmund Romberg left us for 
the Ritz Towers in New York is because the Romberg 
homestead had no other attraction since Rommy departed. 

Chicago gave us some worthwhile citizenry but one 
confirmed Windy Citvite, Isham Jones, is now a member 
of the L. A. Rotary Club. 

Al Von Tilzer gives us a seniority score by his con- 
stant presence on the scene representing the great Von 
Tilzer heritage. 

Irving Berlin, Hammerstein and Dick Rodgers are not 
resident citizens here but they pop in and out so often 
that they could claim duel citizenship. 

The true Tin Pan Alley disciples, some from the old 
28th Street days, are permanently here—over 500 of them. 
Any day you'll run into Harold Adamson, Harry Carroll, 
Harry Akst, Milton Ager, Irving Bibo, Herman Ruby, Moe 
Jerome, Herb Magidson, Al Piantadosi, Joan Schwartz, Ted 
Snyder, Andy Razaf, Rubey Cowan, Sammy Lerner, Wil- 





‘Wolfie’ Gilbert 








liam Grant Still, “Pappy” Sidney Clare. Of the Tobias 
family we claim Harry. To continue—Benny Oakland, Ned 
Washington, Mack David, Jerry Livingston. Ted Koehler 
gives ASCAP recognition on the Realty Board. 

Publishers who permanently use this address are not 
too many. They do_include Ralph Peer, with a hilltop 
mansion, also a member of the Horticultural Society for 
he grows camellias. Irving Mills’ fantastic domicile was 
built on solid ASCAP copyrights. He is the male Elsa 
Maxwell. Buddy Morris is on the scene. Then, too, there 
is the mushroom growth of new publishers. 

Also there is a co-op publishers’ group called “The Hub,” 
publishing and sharing the profits and losses alike. Among 
its members are Harold Spina, Den Raye, Gene De Paul, 
Bob.. Russell, Paul Webster and Ben Oakland. 

When you think in terms of ASCAP luminaries, you 
must geographically, at least give the West Coast second 
slace. 

: I took Horace Greeley’s advice—but I don’t need advice 
to tell me that I should go east every time I get a chance. 


Treasurer's Report 

















By SAUL H. BOURNE 


As the 1954 treasurer on the 40th anniversary of ASCAP, 
it is interesting to note what the treasurer of 1914 did. 
The treasurer of 1914, Ray Hubbell, had no use for Inter- 
national Business Machines to allocate the relative con- 
tributions of the members; there was 
no money to distribute. His problem 
with the money he had was to meet 
the payroll each week, which today 
would probably pay for an efficient 
secretary.- 

As a director since 1920, and re- 
calling problems that confronted us, 
it is gratifying to note the progress. 

The job of turning the ASCAP 
wheels was done by unselfish com- 
posers, authors and publishers, with 
the leadership of Nathan Burkan, a 
courageous young lawyer who worked 
for “ASCAP for years without pay, 
to establish the right to collect a fee where music was 
performed for profit, and it is under that ‘umbrella’ we 
live today. The right to collect was granted in 1914, and 
it was not until 1921 before there was any money to dis- 
tribute. 


I remember when I first entered the ASCAP board room 
at 56 West 45th Street. I can see those gentlemen now, 
sitting around the directors’ table. They had been on the 
fighting line before and after I walked into that room. 
There were Nathan Burkan, Victor Herbert, John Philip 
Sousa, Silvio Hein, Gene Buck, Lou Hirsch, Raymond 
Hubbell, Gustave Kerker, Glen MacDonough, George Max- 
well, Max Dreyfus, Louis Bernstein, Jay Witmark, Charlie 
Harris, and others. 

Burkan brought in Jules Rosenthal as general manager, 
and he hired some men to go out to try to get licenses; 
these men were thrown out of many places, and frequently 
beaten up, but we struggled on. Some of the obstacles 
seemed impossible to overcome, and often a deep breath 
was taken. However, loyalty, unselfishness and determi- 
nation carried us through. 

Those who established ASCAP decided that the pro- 
tection of copyright was ASCAP’s first big job; that with- 
out’ protection of copyright, not only would there be no 
ASCAP, but we could lose the protection of our publica- 
tions. These men realized that ASCAP was, and is today, 
the only guardian for the writers and copyright owners 
for performing fees, because individually we would not 
have a chance to check the users of our music throughout 
the United States. 

I was on the committee to negotiate with the radio peo- 
ple for a contract. One of the members of that Committee 
was Ed Bitner, representing Leo Feist. We went down- 
town, I think to the offices of American Telephone & 
Telegraph, and at that first meeting I probably irritated 
one of the radio gentlemen by telling him that, in my 
opinion, a radio set was an icebox, and ASCAP was the 
ice; and perhaps we should be asking him how much 
royalty his people would want from us to control what 
they had instead of their asking us what we wanted for 
their use of our music. Bitner did not agree with me; he 
said that with radio, a popular song would be made over- 
night; and I replied, it probably could—and might also die 
overnight. 

The committee went back to the board room, each 
giving his opinion and views, and we finally gave radio 
a license, without charge at their request, for what they 
termed an experimental license; and that experimental 
license, without charge, was continued for some time. 





S. H. Bourne 








Many Shoals 








ASCAP has weathered many storms; such as the anti- 
trust suits; and the boycott of our music in 1941. 

ASCAP still has problems and perhaps always will. 
Today we are not being paid a performing fee for per- 
formances for profit in the jukeboxes. 

Before 1909, the record compaties recorded our music 
without any payment whatsoever. In 1909, Congress gave 
us the right to receive 2c royalty per composition; it is 
now 45 years later, and it is still 2c. 

On the other hand, the composers and authors who 
write for stage and film, receive many, many times as 
much today as was paid in 1909, but we still get only 2c. 
per composition on a record. 

If ASCAP is to be analyzed in terms of decades, we can 
say that the first 10 years were devoted to its right to 
exist; the second 10 years to the Society’s adjustment to 
the new form of entertainment—radio; the third 10 years 
to a growing sense of responsibility to itself (the members, 
which is ASCAP), and to its customers, and to the public. 
The past 10 years (the fourth 10 years), is the period in 
which the members of the Society have become more 
aware of their responsibility to each other as the only 
organization which insures protection of the copyright 
itself. Without that protection, all songwriters and copy- 
right owners shall be lost, and not only as to the public 
performance for profit. 

The spirit of effort, loyalty and harmony between the 
publisher and writer members will spell out ASCAP’s 
fifth decade. 

I feel that if those who established the ASCAP “um- 
brella” were writing this article they would finish with— 
“We left something for you comr: authors and pub- 
lishers to protect—now boys, carry on.” 


MPPA Helps Protect Copyright 


By WALTER G. DOUGLAS 
(Chairman of the MPPA Board) 


Music Publishers Protective Assn. is a trade association 
with a membership consisting of a great many of the fore- 
most publishers of popular music in the U. S. today, and 
this membership is representative of all branches of the 
popular publishing industry. Among its members are 
large and small independent publishers, publishers of 
musie from Broadway stage productions, and those affili- 


ated with motion picture producers, publishers who are 
members of the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers and publishers who are affiliated with 
Broadcast Music Inc. 


It is the function and purpose of the Association to rep- 
resent its members, whenever it may do so lawfully, in all 
industry problems. 


One of the most important purposes of the Association 
is to protect certain types of rights under copyrights which 
its members hold. It has religiously policed the unlawful 
printing and publication of the lyrics of jts members’ 
copyrighted musical compositions, and as a matter of fact, 
the efforts of the Association and the assistance which it 
was able to obtain from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion made it possible to eliminate the so-called bootleg 
song sheet, with the result that legitimately licensed song 
lyric publications followed and have brought with them 
very substantial income to publishers. 


Illegal printing and publication of lyrics has not been 
confined to the so-called bootleggers. It also has been 
done by very substantial and reputable but poorly advised 
business and industrial organizations, and the Association 
has been just as active and effective in eliminating this 
type of infringement of its members’ rights. 

The Association also is authorized to and does effec- 
tively combat the publication and sale of unauthorized 
arrangements of its members’ copyrighted works. On a 
great many occasions professional arrangers have been 
called upon to cease their making and offering for sale 
their own arrangements of copyrighted songs, and the As- 
sociation’s efforts in this direction have extended even to 
the unauthorized making of arrangements for use by stu- 
dents in various instrument schools throughout the coun- 
try. 





Legislation & Litigation | 





In line with its basic mission and purpose—to protect 
the rights of its members—the Association keeps abreast .- 
of all proposed legislatitn affecting copyright, and on oc- 
casions too numerous to mention, the Association has 
joined with others in supporting or opposing bills which 
would amend the Copyright Statute. The more important 
examples of this type of activity is the opposition which 
the Association interposed to the bill which would have 
given interpretative artists copyright protection covering 
their interpretations of copyrighted musical compositions 
and the strong, though unsuccessful, support which the 
Association has given to the various bills which would 
have eliminated from the copyright law the exemption 
granted to coin-operated machines, 

The Assoeiation also gave its support to the ratification 
of the Universal Copyright Convention and the passage of 
the implementing legislation which effected the amend- 
ments to our domestic legislation necessary for our ad- 
herence to the Convention. The Association, through its 
representatives have so often appeared and testified at 
Congressional hearings that it is well recognized by all 
branches of the Government as the representative of the 
publishers who publish the vast majority of popular musie 
today. 

Also in furtherance of its purpose to protect its mem- 
bers’ interests in the field of copyright, the Association 
constantly is watchful for litigation and court proceedings 
which affect its members’ interests, and on numerous oc- 
casions when cases have involved interpretations of the 
copyright statute, the Association has sought leave of the 
Courts in question to appear and file briefs as “a friend 
of the Court.” 

Perhaps the most important instance of this type of 
activity arose in the case of Jerome vy. 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corp., where in a suit pending in the U. S. District 
Court, the defendant contended that the synchronization 
of a musical composition in motion pictures was an or- 
dinary mechanical use which was covered by the compul- 
sory license provision of the Act, the provision which per- 
mits the manufacture of phonograph records upon pay- 
ment of a royalty of 2c per record. The Association ap- 
plied for and received permission from the court to file 
a brief which ultimately moved the court to hold that “the 
sound on film is not the type of ‘mechanical reproduction’ 
to which Section 1 (e) of the Copyright Act applies.” 

The Association, through its representatives has met 
with representatives of the Songwriters’ Protective Assn, 
and has negotiated with that Association all of the so- 
called standard uniform popular songwriter contracts pur- 
suant to which the vast majority of music publishers ac- 
quire songs from members of the SPA. 

The Association collects information and makes the sur- 
veys required in the selection of musical compositions for 
placement on the music racks operated by the Hearst or- 
ganization thereby assisting in the maintenance and operas 
tion of a very important outlet for the sale of sheet music, 

The activities of the Association are really too numer- 
ous and too varied to mention. It may be said with much 
justification that whenever the members of the Associa- 
tion are faced with a common problem or are concerned 
with any given project, the Association is always consid- 
ered its members’ representative and spokesman to the 
extent that the law of our land permits. 


99-Year-Old ASCAPer 


George Coles Stebbins, an evangelical singer and 
hymn writer who died in 1945, holds the mark of 
being the most long-lived member of ASCAP. He was 
99 when he died and he passed away only a few weeks 
before an ASCAP dinner planned to celebrate his 100 
birthday. He spent his last years in Catskill, N. Y. 

Stebbins was the composer of “Saved By Grace,” 
“Some Time We'll Understand,” “Be A Ray of Sun- 
shine” and numerous other hymns. He als@& edited 
several collections of sacred songs. 
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IT FEELS GOOD 


Twenty-nine years ago when ASCAP was 11 years old 
Otto Harbach and I sat in his garden at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., trying to write words to a melody by Sigmund Rom- 
berg. It was to be for “The Desert Song.” We were hav- 
ing trouble. We had a general idea 
of what the song was to be about, but 
a general idea is not good enough. A 
song must be based on a very specific 
idea. 

We were in that not uncommon 
predicament in which two collabora- 
tors, trying to corner and capture a 
refrain, are themselves cornered. On 
such occasions the two collaborators 
seldom sit or stand together. There 
is always one seated and the other is 
standing or pacing. They take turns. 
Oscar Hammerstein 2a The one who is standing may break 

the silence with a suggestion. The 
one who is sitting shakes his head. It gets to a point where 
neither has any confidence left. Each will preface a sug- 
gestion with: “This isn’t it but it might be something like 
this —.’”’ Then he offers his feeble notion and breaks off 
in the middle— “No, it’s lousy,”’ he will say, taking the 
words out of his friend’s mouth. 


It was at one of these discouraging moments when Otto 
said something wonderful: ““You know Oscar, we are not 
going to make this song, the song is here. It exists some- 
where in the world. What we have to do is to find it.” 

The truth of this struck me with great force and I have 
never forgotten it. That afternoon we “found” the song 
we were looking for. But who knows what really made 
it and how long it had been in the making? What ex- 
periences of our own, what experiences of others, what a 
continuity of hew many men’s thoughts, for how many 
generations, had resulted in this final assembly of words 
which ultimately were found by two searching song- 
writers? 

In the 29 years that have followed, Otto and I and thou- 
sands of other songwriters have continued the quest for 
songs that are “somewhere in the world.’ Songs have 
been found and passed on to singers. The catalog of 
ASCAP has grown. Every year new-found refrains line 
up eagerly and say “Here I am! Sing me! I’m pretty!” 
Sometimes people do sing them and sometimes they don’t, 
but nothing’ can stop a songwriter from trying—neither 
the pain of failure nor the fatness of success. He is 
trapped by the fascination of exploring a limitless field. 
Once you have come upon a group of words and notes and 
succeeded in making them follow each other in such an 
order that they make people want to march, or dance, or 
laugh, or cry, you are songwriter and you know how it 
feels. 


It feels good. 








Everybody's Doin’ It: 


Writing Songs 
By HARRY WARREN 


Hollywood. 


Everywhere you turn you meet a songwriter. You may 
meet him in a crowded subway twain, hanging on the strap 
next to you—on a transcontinental plane—on a boat going 
to Europe—in the meat market, the grocery store, and a 
thousand other places. You may be just about to have your 
last fitting for a denture when the dentist happens to 
think of a melody he wrote the night before, and while 
you sit helplessly with your mouth full of plaster, you 
listen to a fast 32 bars and nod your head in approval. 
Or you get a phone call from a friend who has a friend 
who has a son (or daughter) who has just written a couple 
of great songs and would you please listen to them? 

You give a dinner party and anything can happen. You 
might have a film producer present who whispers over 
his martini that he wants to see you out in the garden 
after dinner, You naturally expect some good news about 
a big musical he’s going to make soon, and you can't wait 
till dinner is over so that you can get outside, and at last 
you are alone with the great man. He draws you into the 
Shadow and whispers, “You know what I think of you as 
a writer and a friend—I wouldn’t give this to anyone but 
you because if anyone can write it, you’re the one I would 
pick.” You have visions of a colossal musical with top 
drawer talent and a fat check. He continues. “My little 
daughter Zelda, who is only four years old. pulled what I 
think is a terrific title for a song, and I want you to write 
it up!” After I recover, I ask in my best Hollywood man- 
ner, “What is the title, it must be great.” He says, “Get 
ready for this, it will kill you—‘Daddy, Where Does 
Mommy Go Every Afternoon.’ ” 

Bandleaders, musicians, producers, cameramen and 
actors are all writing songs. The ones who have benefited 
most by this boom are the record companies. They have 
taken the amateur songwriter to their bosom. People are 
now listening to songs that are not only constructed badly 
but are in some cases so unmusical they have to be doc- 
tored up by the arrangers. A lot of these songs come from 
the back hills of Tennessee and other parts of the Deep 
South. They were originally twanged on a “gee-tar” and 
the player only knew two chords. Nevertheless, quite a few 


hit tunes came out of this “hit-or-miss” system of picking 
songs. 


It looks like the professional songwriter has a hard road 
ahead of him to cope with this situation. He even finds 
himself on a spot while he’s demonstrating a new song. 
The people listening have set themselves up as experts and 
are rewriting the song before he gets to the last bar. 
The “bug” has really bit ’em. And there's no telling where 
it will end. I think I will give up my Hollywood mansion 
(?) and swimming pool (?) and take off my shoes, go South, 
get me one of them “gee-tars” and start all over again! If 
you can’t fight ’em, join 'em! Neighbor, move over. I’m 
coming South! 


Maestro’s Sharp Insight on Existing 
Shortcomings in Professional 


Orchestras—Too Much Sluffoff 
Of U.S. Batoneers 


By LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


A frank look at present conditions in American music 
shows some that are extremely good and others that are 
dangerously bad. For example, recently I was studying 
several new scores, and found one by an American com- 
poser that startled me. It started 
wonderfully, but suddenly was con- 
fused and hesitating—later it was 
brilliant and forceful and then again 
almost unintelligible. 

I asked to meet the, to me unknown, 
composer. He was young and seemed 
dejected. I showed him the parts of 
his score I felt to be unequal to the 
really inspired and spontaneous parts. 
He told me he could only compose on 
weekends. All the week he must work 
in a commercial office for his living, 
because he is married and has two Leopold Stokowski 
small children. His heart and all his 
thoughts are with music, but when the weekends come 
he is tired and should relax. Instead he is torn between 
his desire to be with his family, and the wish to put on 
paper the musical ideas that have come to him during the 
week of uncongenial drudgery in the office. 

This talented composer is not unique. I personally know 
several others in the same depressing difficulties, and it 
is possible there are still others over this vast country. 
The simple fact is that these talented composers are not 
able to make a living out of the gifts that nature has given 
them, and the result is that the cultural life of our country 
is the loser. 

Physically speaking, America has the highest standard 
of living for the most people that this world has ever 
known, but our psychologica] standard of living is growing 
more slowly, and many American musicians suffer from 
this important difference: If we face these facts we can 
find a way to better these conditions. I will suggest a 
way later. 

We are, with good reason, proud of our great orchestras 
(somé of them, like Cleveland and Detroit, far greater 
than is nationally realized), but behind their brilliant ex- 
terior lie lamentable conditions. The “first men” have 
good incomes, but some have such small incomes, because 
of short symphony seasons, that they cannot support their 
families all the year round from music. They are forced 
to do other kinds of work, and become ‘“‘semi-professional.” 
The result is that they cannot give enough time and 
thought and energy to practicing their instrument, and 
gradually the quality of their contribution to music is 
lowered, and with it the quality of performance of their 
orchestra. 

This tendency is growing in many parts of the United 
States and is dangerous to the future of our orchestras 
and our cultural life. 

It is a life’s work to play a horn or a violin, or any in- 
strument well, and really good players become better as 
they mature in age and experience. This is not possible 
to a player who, because of the high cost of living and 
the short winter symphony season, is not able to devote 
all his time and striving to become master of his instru- 
ment. The result is that in many good orchestras the best 
players, pull upwards and the worst players drag down- 
wards, making an unequal ensemble, and harming the 
music. In consequence, the discriminating listener has a 
confused impression of contemporary American music. 











Economic Hazards . | 





Equally unfortunate are the many splendid players who 
formerly composed the fine radio-station orchestras, which 
now are disbanded in most parts of the country. The 
majority of these players are artists of the highest quality, 
now without work, and without hope of finding other 
positions commensurate with their unusual talent and ex- 
perience. For American music this is a triple loss: 
(1) some of our finest players have no work; (2) thou- 
sands of listeners cannot hear these orchestras any more; 
(3) our gifted American composers have lost one of 
their best opportunities for performance of their music 

Fortunately, exactly the opposite is happening with 
student orchestras in our universities, colleges and other 
educational institutions. The new generation arising is 
talented, enthusiastic, free from outworn traditions, with 
a fresh, instinctive, spontaneous conception of music. Here 
is the hope of the future. What is happening in the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Indiana, Boston, California, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and in the Juilliard School of New York, 
Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, schools and universities 
all over the country will result in a glorious future for 
American music. 

Among the hundreds of gifted students today are some 
with genuine talent for conducting. But their future will 
be difficult, to judge by past and present conditions. Some 
of our greatest orchestras have never had an American- 
born conductor. And some of the European conductors 
they engage never play music of American composers. 
Brilliant exceptions to this were the late Koussevitzky and 
Stock, and now Mitropoulos, Reiner, Golschmann and 
Szell, who to their honor have championed the American 
composer. 

But there is a dark side te this picture. Several orches- 
tras who are replacing their conductor have asked me to 
give them a list of the best European conductors. I have 
always answered, “Why not give an American-born conduc- 
tor opportunity?” They said, “Are there any?” I! answer 
“Notable examples are Johnson, Hendl, Allesandro, Whit- 
ney, Bernstein, Krueger and others.” Grudgingly they 
say, “Yes, but we cannot experiment, we need a man of 
experience, we cannot take risks.” 

1 give them the names of several conductors of born 














-TWO-HEADED MONSTER 


By VERNON DUKE 

“Two Headed Monster’? was the original title of my 
autobiography commissioned by Little, Brown some 18 
months ago and now in work. It was generally thought a 
bit too violent and the title of the book has been changed 
to “Passport to Paris,’ which is much 
pleasanter. 

Yet, the first title sums up my case 
pretty well. On the closest examina- 
tion there is no rapport between 
Duke’s product and that of Dukelsky. 
There have been cases in the past of 
composers essaying two genres and 
sticking to both doggedly throughout 
their lives. The best known example 
is, of course, Sir Arthur Sullivan, who, 
like myself, had a rigorous academic 
training and wrote reams of respect- 
able music prior to tackling the 
Monied Muse. Notwithstanding the 
ever increasing success of his Savoy light operas, he per- 
sisted in turning out heavy handed oratories and crusty 
concertos’. Whatever the merit of these works, they are 
unmistakably Sullivan’s; whatever the merit of my 
“serious” output, it in no way resembles my Broadway 
and Hollywood music. 

My official new name—Vernon Duke—was invented by 
the late George Gershwin. I had no right to use the 
“highbrow” Russian name for unworthy commercial pur- 
suits because of a long term contract with Serge Kous- 
sevitsky, then my publisher. The great conductor had 
exclusive rights to the Dukelsky music, but he did not 
intend to stop me from writing the Broadway kind—pro- 
vided it was not signed by his contractee. 

Thus we too, Duke and Dukelsky, began functioning 
for better or for worse. Were the two heads better than 
one in this case? I seriously doubt it. Having adopted 
the rather unusual percept of “never letting my right head 
know what my left head doeth,” I succeeded only in be- 
wildering and irritating my contemporaries, especially the 
critics. 

Throughout my career I was regarded with suspicion by 
symphony orchestra conductors because of my Broadway 
activities. Popular publishers were just as prejudiced 
because of my sorties into Carnegie Hall and other strong- 
holds of “good” music. The one advantage I enjoyed—a 
most singular one—was the ever present possibility of 
coming up with a hit in the “serious” sphere right on 
top of a resounding flop on Broadway. 

That’s precisely what happened in the winter of 1946 
after “Sweet Bye-and-Bye”’ was put to sweet sleep in 
Philadelphia. “Boy, was that a dog!” cried the theatre 
men on Times Square. “Duke is through.” Their glee 
was premature. Three weeks later my ballet, “The Wash- 
erwomen’s Ball,” hit the bullseve in faraway Paris and 
garnered some 600 performances. Some 10 years earlier 
the reverse took place: the ‘Public Gardens,” on which I 
collaborated with Andre Gide, failed in London and at 
New York’s Met. But did I worry? Not with the tri- 
umphant ‘“‘The Show Is On,” following on the heels of the 
equally successful ‘Follies’ with unforgettable Fanny 
Brice and Ira Gershwin’s lyrics. 

Although I have now discarded the Dukelsky name and 
will hence function as Duke in both fields, I hereby con- 
fess that it is too late for this leopard to change his spots. 




















Vernon Duke 





talent, with experience, and a large repertoike (outstand- 
ing on this list are Bernard Herrmann and Izler Solomon) 
and I add, “‘Merely give them one concert, the risk will be 
small.” 

The amazing truth is not once have any of these orches- 
tras been given this opportunity. There seem to be sev- 
eral reasons for this: 

1. Snobbism, the idea that American musicians are neces- 
sarily inferior to European. 2. The unseen but powerful 
pressures of what some cali “high society.” 3. Equally 
strong commercial pressures. 4. Racial discrimination, 
5. Ignorance of the great talent now arising in the younger 
generation. : 

We all welcome the great conductors from Europe, 
but not at the expense of our own ambitious and gifted 
youth. Some of these young conductors are forced to live 
and work in Europe, where their taleft is recognized and 
encouraged—for example, Strickland, who conducts in 
Vienna, and Dixon, in Scandinavia. 

The solution of many of these undesirable conditions 
isa yearly festival of American music, Government spon- 
sored, and covering the fields of American opera, ballet, 
chamber and symphonic music. One year it could be in 
New York or Washington, another on the Pacific Coast in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or Santa Barbara. Later years 
in the south—New Orleans, Houston or Dallas. Following 
years in the north, Minneapolis or Seattle or in the mid- 
west, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis or Louisville. 

These festivals would make the whole country conscious 
of America’s great developments in its music created to- 
day. They would display the talents of young American 
composers, dancers, singers, scenic and costume designers, 
choreographers, lighting experts, instrumentalists and con- 
ductors, and would give all these American-born artists 
opportunity and invaluable experience. 

This festival must not be of any limited locality—it 
must be national in scope. The ballets should be televised, 
the rest of the programs breadcast nationwide. Then the 
whole country will be aware of every type of American 
music, created by this new generation, and gradually un- 
folding into an American Renaissance. 

There is no denying the fact that the old bromide— 
“composers must eat’’—was the initial reason for my ven- 
turing into the commercial field. Most of the eating is 
still done by the songwriters, while the non-songwriting 
composer is on a strenuous, forced diet and will continue 
to go hungry until the Arts are Government-subsidized, 
in this, the richest country in the world. Meanwhile I see 
nothing wrong in putting my knowledge of counterpoint 
and orchestration to good use, while hoping for a hit just 
as the Brill Bldg. boys do. After all, I have two heads to 
feed. 
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NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION IN 
MUSIC AND THEATRE 


By NOBLE SISSLE 
(President of the Negro Actors’ Guild) 


All agree that the American Negro’s most important 
contribution in music was found in the “spirituals” which 
were born in the souls of our foreparents in the miserable 
days of slavery. While groping in the darkness of their 
bondage, they found a heart inspiring 
hope of acceptance in the belief of a 
living God and a personal Savior. 
Growing out of that belief and hope, 
from the depths of their souls sprang 
an undying faith that some day a 
Moses would come to deliver them 
from their bondage. 

Study as you may and analyze as 
you please, but the farther back you 








go into the present day music, you 
will find that same “hidden ingre- 
dient” that dominates every Negro 
song, be it spiritual, jazz, or blues. 

Let’s, for instance, take the works 
of the greatest of the early Negro composers: 

James Bland—his works were featured in one of the 
first Negro minstrel shows, “Callendar’s Original Georgia 
Minstrels.” The two company managers of this show 
(which was the first to introduce minstrelsy in the British 
Isles) were two names destined to become famous in the 
American theatre, Charles and Daniel Frohman. Among 
Bland’s most famous compositions were “Climbing Up 
the Golden Stairs,” “In the Evening by the Moonlight,” 
and the immortal “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,’ which 
is now accepted as the State song of the Old Dominion. 

Among the other great writers of that era, remembered 
by Tom Fletcher, was Sam Lucas, who wrote “Grand- 
father’s Clock.” Fletcher, who is past 80, has just finished 
his book entitled “100 Years of Negro Show Business, 60 
of Which I Have Lived, 40 of Which I Have Been Told.” 

Leigh Whipper recalls the Negro composers of the Gay 
90s, with names of Gussie L. Davis, who wrote “The Bag- 
gage Coach Ahead,” ‘Fatal Wedding” and ‘Creole Sue”; 
Irving Jones, Sidney Perrin, Eugene Hillman, and Nathan 
Bivins whose ragtime song hit ‘“’Deed I Ain’t Seen No 
Messenger Boy” was a great success. 





Noble Sissle 





| Whites Invade Minstrelsy | 

Then at the turn of the century, among the foremost 
writers were Chris Smith, Jim Burris, Cecil McPherson, 
Tim Brymn, Alex Rogers, Will Tyers, Bob Slater, Al Johns, 
and the composer who did more to popularize ragtime, 
which started piano players picking at rags, Scott Joplin, 
whose “‘Maple Leaf Rag” swept the nation. 

It was about this time the white minstrel shows had 
firmly established minstrelsy in the American legitimate 
theatre as the foundation of American entertainment. 
Troups headed by Al G. Field, Lew Dockstader, Hi Henry, 
Neil O’Brien, McIntyre & Heath, Primrose & West, and 
Jater, ‘“‘Honey Boy” Evans, not to forget the beloved Eddie 
(“Roly-Boly Eyes’) Leonard. They paraded the streets, 
played their curbstone concerts in front of the theatre, 
and never failed to please their audiences with their imi- 
tations of the Negro. : 

Along came their fellow Negro minstrel artists, Billy 
Kersands, “Clever Billy” Young, and the “Alabama Cotton 
Blossom” John Rucker, with ther clean, artistic talented 
performers, who made minstrelsy such a national institu- 
tion that in their schools, churches, lodges, colleges, even 
in their parlors and home all over America this type of 
show was a “must.” 

But simultaneously during this period, some of the for- 
mer minstrel performers and composers, like Williams & 
Walker, Bob Cole & Billy Johnson, and Ernest Hogan, 
felt that they would like to have shows with stories and 
plots, similar in construction to white operettas of the 
“Blue Danube School.” These ex-minstrel performers 
brought to the stage plays like “In Dahomey,” starring 
Williams & Walker and written by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
with music by Will Marion Cook and libretto by Jesse A. 
Shipp, introducing such singers as Abbie Mitchell, Anna 
Cook Pankey, and the immortal Aida Overton Walker. 
This was as early as 1903. After a tour of the U. S., the 
show played London and the Provinces. Returning to 
America, they produced in 1906 a show that was many 
years ahead of its time, entitled “Abyssinia.” 

Bob Cole and his partner, Billy Johnson, having reached 
the parting of their ways, Cole teamed with J. Rosamond 
Johnson and together they wrote the “Shoo-Fly Regiment” 
and “Red Moon,” with James Weldon Johnson, brother of 
Rosamond, collaborating. This formed the most prolific 
songwriting team of the era. Ernest Hogan, who billed 


himself as “The Unbleached American,” offered “The , 


Oysterman” with book by Miller & Lyles, music by Will 
Vodery, and lyrics by Henry Creamer. 

Vodery was famous as the arranger who pioneered in 
jazz orchestrations for Bert Williams during his years 
with the “Ziegfeld Follies,” following the death of his 
partner, George Walker. It was about this time that Shel- 
ton Brooks wrote the songs that brought him fame, “Some 
of These Days” and “Darktown Strutters’ Ball.” 


| Latterday Greats | 


Am not saying too much here about the Negro musicians 
who began coming into prominence about the second 
decade of the century, because with their present record- 
ings of old tunes and reissues of old records, and with 
international jazz clubs all around the world, the Negro 
musicians like W. C. Handy, Duke Ellington, Louis Arm- 
strong, Mary Lou Williams and their hundreds of con- 
freres, living and dead, are bywords to millions. 

At this point I must say Perry Bradford deserves much 
credit for having introduced the first Negro singer of 
blues records in the person of Mamie Smith. This also 
brought into prominence one who is today our first lady 
of drama, Ethel Waters, whose work on records, screen, 
stage and television gives her the title she deserves. Then 
we have the fabulous Josephine Baker, Billy Eckstine, 
Billy Daniels and Ella Fitzgerald. Through records these 
names have become household words. The late Hattie Mc- 
Daniel and the late Bill “Bojangles” Robinson made his- 
tory in their particular lines. 

I am sure the world knows about “Shuffle Along.” the 
musical comedy written by my partners, Miller & Lyles 








for the book, music by Eubie Blake, and lyrics by myself, 
produced by John Cort and Al Mayer right after World 
War I in 1921. This show, which we did not realize at the 
time, started a chain reaction of strutting, tap dancing, 
and wild abandon that exploded all over the world by way 
of Lew Leslie’s “Blackbirds,” with the dynamic Florence 
Mills; Connie Immerman’s “Hot Chocolates”; Irvin Mil- 
ler’s “‘’Liza” and “Brown Skin Models’; Eddie Hunter’s 
“How Come”; the Cotton Club, with the ‘Hi-de-hoeing” 
Cab Calloway, leading to the immortal “Porgy & Bess” 
by George Gershwin, and the Billy Rose-sponsored “Car- 
men Jones” by Oscar Hammerstein; also Gertrude Stein’s 
“Three Saints in Four Acts.” 

We dare not overlook some of our prolific songsmiths 
during the same _ post-War I period—Maceo Pinkard 
(“Them There Eyes”), Andy Razaf & Fats Waller (“Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ ’’), Creamer & Layton (‘After You’re Gone’’), 
Joe Gray (“Running Wild’) which gave the title to the 
show of that name, Cecil McPherson & Jimmy Johnson 
(“Charleston” and “Old Fashioned Love’), and “I’m Just 
Wild About Harry” by my partner Eubie Blake and myself, 
which 27 years after the writing became the campaign song 
for President Harry Truman. 

One who has done much more for music than any indi- 
vidual is the late Lieut. James Reése Europe, a pioneer 
in American dance music and the idol of the “400” Society 
of New York for many days. He was responsible for popu- 
larizing the foxtrot and the one-step, which were brought 
to the drawing rooms and exclusive clubs of the Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, who danced exclusively to the music 
of Lieut. Europe’s orchestras. So popular was the demand 
for Negro musicians at that time that Europe and Lieut. 
James Tim Brymn brought Negro musicians from all over 
the U.S., and even Puerto Rico. Their orchestras at this 
time were mostly stringed instruments, with no brass. 
The first introduction of brass into the Negro orchestras 
was when Ford Dabney placed his orchestra on the 
Amsterdam Roof, playing the “Midnight Frolic” produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld, under the management of James 
Reese Europe. 

It is unavoidable that many important names have been 
omitted, due to space limitations, it’s a story that’s worth 
volumes. 

The full story of the heart and soul of America has 
found expression in the work of Negro artists and com- 
posers, who I think you will agree were placed by Fate at 
the bottom of the ladder of opportunity in this great coun- 
try of ours. But having had to wait on the bottom rung 
for our chance to move up, we thus had the opportunity to 
take stock of those above us and really know what makes 
America “tick.” We found that hope, faith, tolerance and 
fair play were the fine, in-born traits of the great majority 
of the peoples in our homeland, and we became deter- 
mined to carry our burden while we pressed forward to 
higher goals. The formula that we followed is all wrapped 
up in our spirituals. It is simple. It is sincere. And it is 
all found in the Bible. 


A Pop Publisher Goes To School 


By JACK ROBBINS 


When I started on the educational kick almost 25 years 
ago, the idea was to glorify the popular song so as to make 
it acceptable to the high schools and colleges and prolong 
its life. 

Later it was a question of stimulating talented arrangers 
and writers like Peter De Rose, Matty Malneck, Ferde 
Grofe, Dana Suesse, Vernon Duke, David Broekman, etc., 
to write something more ambitious than a pop song, di- 
rectly for the schools. 

Paul Whiteman had vision. He gave Grofe the backing 
so that he would take the time to write “Grand Canyon 
Suite.” The schools bought it. Then, after years of try- 
ing, we finally persuaded Toscanini to record it. There’s 
a nice mixture here of people with pop backgrounds pro- 
ducing an educational work that attracted the longhairs. 
How are we to develop new American composers and gain 
recognition for them if not in this way? 

Where is the new Gershwin going to come from? Some 
standard publishers unfortunately are too old-fashioned 
and are still living in the old tradition. They fill their 
catalogues with the conventional music. There’s nothing 
wrong with the tradition of Bach, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, except that it’s not our idiom. 

The European tradition is too heavy for us. We go for 
music that is light and rhythmic. Jazz is our natural idiom 
and we know what to do with it just as the English excell 
at woolens. Standard publishers are still promoting mu- 
sie that is a branch of European tradition. Our kids get 
the message of the “Deep Purples,” “Park Avenue Fan- 
tasies”’ and the “Manhattan Serenades.” 


Role of Creative Publishers | 


Without creative publishers to inspire them, pop song- 
writers remain pop songwriters. More ambitious works 
take time to write and time to make money. You can’t 
blame the pop writer for not wanting to take the gamble. 
That's where the publisher comes in. He has to live with 
the writers and the playing musicians, and stimulate them 
to express themselves in the larger forms. But these 
forms are now travelling beyond the schools. You can 
wander into a bar today and hear Marion McPartland 
playing “Slaughter on 10th Avenue” and “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” 

The educational phase of pop business has many possi- 
bilities. Bringing the pop tunes into the schools on new 
forms gives them a standard quality, which insures their 
place in the permanent revertoire_of performed music. 
Here is where the many different editions of a work like 
“Deep Purple” figure—arrangements for different types 
of choruses, instruments, bands, instrumental groups and 
orchestras. But you don’t only go from the pop song to 
the piano piece. You can go from the piano piece (‘Park 
Avenue Fantasy”) to the song (“Stairway to the Stars’’). 
And from an instrumental suite by Dana Suesse to a mu- 
sician’s song like “Silent Love.” 


Pop business can't afford to neglect the schools because 
the schools are working with the future purchasers of our 
songs. But we must give the schoo!s something more than 
just our songs in order to create the widest possible mar- 
ket for our material, Perhaps, our sheet music sales 
would not be dwindling as they are if we gave the schools 
the material—new method books, new teaching pieces, 
new performing pieces in the American idiom—to bring 
the youngsters up in the American musical tradition in- 
stead of the European. 


The Obligation Of The Writer 


Even The Giants Aren’t Writing "Em 
As Weli as Before—Maybe It’s 


Because of ‘Those Records’ 


By JOHNNY MERCER 


I suppose the first obligation of any writer is to his 


family. Using whatever tools he is given, a man must 
first succeed in his profession to support his family, pay 


his taxes and educate his children. But after this, he has 


a debt to the art that nurtured him, 
and the only way he can repay this is 
to write the best he knows how. It 
is only in this way that he can set an 
example to the young writers follow- 
ing him. It is only in this way that 
he can make himself, and them, 
proud of the profession to which they 
all belong. 

As the standard of songs improves, 
the reputation of the writer, and the 
enjoyment of the songs he creates 
improve and increase along with 
them. 

Some men are so gifted that 
writing comes easily to them, and they may even carry on 
other enterprises, or indulge in the luxury of drinking, 
big-game hunting, or cooking without impairing the 
quality of their efforts. But most of us find the going a 
little rougher and we are inclined, if not tempted, to take 
the easy way out, and merely rewrite what we have writ- 
ten before, or adapt our work to the current market, 
which is at times way below par. 

It is my contention, as Mr. Durante says, that this is 
the situation which prevails today. 

Perhaps we have just come from a gajden age of 
melody, harmony, inventive rhyming and original con- 
struction of the popular song—which is my business—but 
the output today, compared to the three decades preceding 
it, seems to me to be cheap and tawdry and singularly 
lacking in any advance except possibly that of double- 
talk. 














Johnny Mercer 





Great Technical Advances | 








Technically. we have made great advances, and the hi-fi 
boys are in like Flynn, but, with all due respect to some 
of the new writers, the songs themselves seem to have 
suffered quite a setback. 

Maybe when we have got all the old classics rewritten, 
and rerecorded with the utmost fidelity, we can settie 
down to the business of progressing the commodity we 
all deal in, the composition of words and music for the 
pleasure and entertainment of all. 

The economic situation may have changed the old order 
of things, and certainly today we have more and better 
songwriters, en masse, but we certainly don’t seem to 
have any of the giants of yesteryear. 

The best men we have writing today, are not writing as 
well as they did 10 years ago, and I have seen no meteoric 
young writers come along to take their place, except in 
the case of an individual song or two. 

I thing this is perhaps due to the enormous mass pro- 
duction of records and the relative unimportance of any 
other sort of plug) Not enough of us can afford to work 
a year or so on a show, to atlain our best efforts, and then 
see it close in perhaps a month or so. So we write for 
records and a television deadline. To write this fast is 
to write poorly. 








AG reater Obligation | 








But we have a greater obligation than this. We can 
keep trying to improve the product. We can keep trying 
to find prettier melodies with individualistic stylings in 
harmonies and rhythms, and we can keep trying for fresh 
lyrical ideas and rhyme schemes. This takes work and 
time, and, as I said, we can’t all afford it at first, but when 
we can, it is an cbligation we owe both to ourselves and 
to the listening public, the paying customers. 

It is a luxury in itself, because a good, unusual song is 
harder to understand and takes longer to catch on, but it 
is worth it in satisfaction and accomplishment alone, and 
almost always in monetary return, for when it finally does 
get to the people, they like it a lot longer, sing it a lot lot 
longer, and buy it a lot more. 

If this sounds like a primer for the young writer, I hope 
it serves that purpose. A lot of the men I respect the 
most can take a lesson from it, too, if they will think back 
to the songs they have written, and cOmpare them to the 
songs they are writing today—especially in the light of 
the songs they are able to write. 

If those giants of industry, the recording and tv/radio 
businesses won't encourage your best efforts, encourage 
them vourself. Write if you must that old cornball, but 
spare the bright banner of quality. A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever, especially to yourself. 

P. S. I almost forgot that this is an ASCAP issue, dedi- 
cated to that great organization to which all musical come 
posers may aspire and eventually belong, providing they 
want to and their works warrant it. There is certainly 
little I can add to what has already been more eloquently 
Said by greater writers than I, but to quote from a broad- 
cast I made over the CBS network on Feb. 20, last, I sub- 
mit the following: 

“By way of a brief summation of the role which the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
plays in our society, I would say that ASCAP is the magna 
charta of the author and composer... the Declaration of 
Independence of the creative mind... and the social se- 
curity of the free spirit. And when you hear such songs 
as (fill in your own favorite) remember that, in return for 
the pleasure they have brought you and your family, you 
are contributing to the welfare of the men and women 
who created them; and for the life of the copyright of 
the songs you enjoy—ASCAP, through your patronage— 
has made musit more available and secure, and continues 
to protect the people who have devoted their lives to 
Writing the music you want and choose te hear.” 
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I WAS THERE 


By LEO EDWARDS = 
i (Pres., 1914 ASCAP Charter Members Assn.) 


There has been much written and said about who and 
how ASCAP was started, and whose brainchild it was. 
As a charter member and one of the few left of this 
fast-shrinking group, we were in the trenches when 
ASCAP was born. This is as nearly an authentic picture 
of what happened, 

Victor Herbert and his valiant fighting attorney, Nathan 
Burkan, gave birth to the idea of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, as result of win- 
ning the now oft-mentioned Shanley Restaurant test suit. 


It was at a luncheon held at Luchow’s famous restaurant 
on 14th St., both Herbert’s and Burkan’s, favorite dining 
place; latter was personal attorney for August Luchow. 


At this luncheon February, 1914, Herbert presided with 
his legal adviser, Nathan Burkan, and was joined by 
George Maxwell, general manager for G. Ricordi, the 
great Milan (Italy) house, Raymond Hubbell, Glen Mc- 
Bonough, Silvio Hein and Louis A. Hirsch. A few days 
later, at the Lambs Club, John Golden, Jay Witmark, 
Gustave Kerker, George V. Hobart and Rennold Wolf 
joined the group of founders. 


The first call for action was a meeting of songwriters 
at Keen’s Chop House on 44th St. Among those present 
were Gene Buck, Jerome Kern, A. Baldwin Sloane, Irving 
Berlin, Harry and Al Von Tilzer, Joe Young, Fred Fisher, 
Joe McCarthy, Jean Schwartz, Sam Lewis, Al Bryan, 
Harry Carroll, George Meyer, Billy Jerome, my late 
brother Gus, and myself, and a handful of others, all 
real sorgwriters who had to have a minimum of three 
hit songs that sold at least 500,000 copies each to make 
you eligible for membership in ASCAP, which was one 
of the important conditions imposed on potential mem- 
bers at this time, and which is equivalent to three $1,- 
000,000 “platter songs” today. (Where are the Johnny- 
come-latelies to boast of such qualifications for member- 
ship in ASCAP today?). - 
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Herbert, Burkan, Maxwell | 























Victor Herbert called the first meeting to order and 
explained the purpose of the new Composers Society. 
Burkan followed, stressing that the writers should stick 
together, and that it meant their future bread and butter. 
He also suggested that we have to take in the publishers, 
as they controlled the copyrights, without which we 
couldn’t ask for protection by law. Therefore, it was re- 
named the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. 

Then, George Maxwell, he of the suave manner, the 
essence of dignity, took the platform. Twirling his sandy 
mustache, here was a man fit for the Ambassadorship to 


the Court of St. James. His personal associates were 
none other than the great Italian composers, Verdi and 
Puccini; he was also annual boxholder at the Met. He, too, 
had come to this meeting to plead with the pop writers 
of such items as “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” “Bird In A 
Gilded Cage,’ “Curse of An Aching Heart” and others, 
to band together, to form this Society to protect their 
interests, and be compensated for public performances 
of their works for profit. He was amazed that in this 
country music was performed for profit tax-free, whereas 
in Europe all governments collected for the composers’ 
tax. 

He went on to say thaf we would see the day when 
there would be an annual incédme of $5,000,000 to dis- 
burse to its members, to which some of the writers, sit- 
ting near me, whispered: “What kind of opium is he 
smoking?” It wasn’t long before some of those very boys 
became directors in ASCAP, and Maxwell became its first 
President. 

After seven long years of court litigations all over the 
country, and taking all sorts of abuse, fighting for recog- 
nition of our rights, we began to see daylight in 1921. 


This was.the year when the first checks were mailed out, 


and the first distribution to the writers and publishers 
took place. 

At a recent 40th year Anniversary celebration, held 
at Luchow’s, where mostly oldtime members took part, 
a plaque, dedicated to the memory of Victor Herbert and 
the birth of ASCAP, was unveiled over Herbert’s favorite 
corner table, and is now known as the ASCAP Corner, 

Shades of Herbert, Burkan and the other great pioneers 
of ASCAP who gave so much and looked for nothing in 
return but a future security for the songwriters of Amer- 
ica. If they came back to life today they'd witness how 
some of the hard-earned fruits of their labors were being 
promiscuously impinged upon by “platter twirlers” and 
wielders of “tempo sticks,” trying to horn in on ASCAP 
memberships, These talent-less musical robots are all well 
paid by their sponsors and employers, yet they take the 
tools from ASCAP shelves, without which they couldn’t 
function, and without paying for the use of same, they use 
their position to gain membership in ASCAP, thus trying 
to take part of what’s due the legitimate composer, song 
writer, and widows and orphans of the men that made 
ASCAP possible. The late J. J. Rosenthal, general manager 
of ASCAP, said, in his published book, “nothing that the 
present and future members could do could compensate 
the founder-members for their service, sacrifice and 
fortitude.” 


In spite of its many trials and tribulations, ASCAP 
Stands as a great,monument to its founders and , the 
Greatest organization of its kind in the world. 


‘ was organized in the middle of the last century. 


That’s How Three French Songsmiths 
Set Performing Rights’ Pattern 
With SACEM 


By RICHARD F. MURRAY 
(Manager, ASCAP Foreign Dept.) 


ASCAP is but one of many such that exist throughout 
the world. In almost every civilized country there is a 
similar society—organized to represent and enforce the 
performing rights of the members under the copyright 
laws of that country. 


It is the custom for a society of authors to represent 
in its country the societies of the other countries—thus 
procuring for the creative artist and his publisher of any 
one country protection of his rights under that country’s 
law. 

Such societies are indispensable to users of musical 
works as well as authors. They enable users to perform 
a work both in its country of origin and in all countries 
where it is protected without having to deal directly 
with the author. Users thus have access to extensive 
musical repertoires without being obliged to search out 
information with respect to the author, composer, or pub- 
lisher, country of origin of the work, copyright date, etc. 
If such societies did not exist, the laws and conventions 
which have been passed to protect authors’ rights would 
become impractical to execute. 


ASCAP has contractual relations with numerous per- 
forming rights societies abroad, including PRS (England), 
SACEM (France), SIAE (Italy), GEMA (Germany), 
CAPAC (Canada), STIM (Sweden), KODA (Denmark), 
TONO (Norway), TEOSTO (Finland), BUMA (Holland), 
SABEM (Belgium), SUISA (Switzerland), AKM (Aus- 


tria), SGAE (Spain), APRA (Australia), the South Ameri- 
can Societies and others. In all, the works of more than 
50,000 composers, authors and publishers are represented. 

The oldest of the foreign societies, SACEM of France, 
The 
awakening of interest in the rights of creative artists 
dates back to the. French Revolution (1791) when, as a 
result of the efforts of the famous dramatist Beaumarchais 
and some of his contemporaries, laws were passed paving 
the way for the protection of performing rights. By an 
interesting parallel, the basis for SACEM as it exists today 
was laid by three French songwriters in much the same 
manner as Victor Herbert and his colleagues laid the basis 
for ASCAP several decades later- These writers, Victor 
Parisot, Alexandre Bourget and Paul Henrion, attended 
the Cafe des Ambassadeurs on the Champs Elysees, dined 
and wined and listened to the music, which was an at- 
tractive feature of the establishment. When the time came 
to settle the bill, they flatly refused to pay, declaring that 
they would not pay the restaurant owner so long as he 
did not pay them for the right to perform their composi- 
tions. Parisot and Bourget then filed suit with the Tribu- 
nal de Commerce de la Seine which on Sept. 8, 1847, for- 
bade the owner of the Ambassadeurs to have works of 
these composers played at concerts in his establishment. 
A second judgment, confirmed by a court decision of April 
26, 1849, sentenced him to pay damages. Then upon the 
three songwriters, aided by funds contributed by the 
publisher Colombier, laid the foundation for SACEM 
which was organized on Feb, 28, 1851. 


The history of the British Performing Right Society 
(PRS), which like ASCAP was founded in 1914, follows 


closely that of ASCAP, both in the origin of the society 
and its various struggles against efforts of the users of 
music to curb or stop its activities. The Society had been 
born at a troublous time in the world’s affairs, and its 
early history is a story of expedients to survive. Notwith- 
standing its early difficulties, PRS is today one of the 
leaders in the performing right field. 


Most foreign societies have the full cooperation ‘of their 
governments, who recognize the national and international 
importance of intellectual creations, including music. As 
a consequence, literary property enjoys an equal footing 
with other property rights. Foreign performing right 
societies differ from ours not only in that license fees are 
collected for all public performances (including juke- 
boxes), but the copyright protection under which they 
operate is longer than our own. A musical composition in 
Europe is generally protected during the life of its creator 
and fifty years thereafter. In addition, there is a growing 
tendency to compensate the heirs*of composers abroad for 
the losses sustained by the two World Wars. As a con- 
sequence, some countries have extended the duration of 
copyright protection even beyond 50 years after the death 
of the composer: France (64 years), Belgium (60 years), 
Austria (57 years), Italy (56 years). 

The cooperation which the foreign societies receive 
from their governments goes so far that in a number of 
countries, unlicensed establishments making use of the 
society’s repertoire may be barred by the police from of- 
fering musical entertainment to their customers. In some 
countries the police notify the performing right society 
in advance of any concerts, dances and other musical en- 
tertainment so that the society may collect the license 
fee before the performance takes place. It would be un- 
thinkable in these countries that everyone connected with 
the performance.is compensated for their services, but 
that the composer, be deprived of just remuneration. 

In some countries, performing right societies are en- 
trusted with the collection of the government tax from 
certain or all phases of entertainment. In Italy, for in- 
stance, a license fee is payable also for programs repre- 
senting exelusively works in the public domain. Incidental- 
ly, the requirement of our Copyright Act that a public 
performance has to be “for profit’ come under 





Government Cooperation 





license’ 
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CAESAR SALAD 


= By IRVING CAESAR=—= 


Years ago, I was bitten by a rhyme, and the swelling 
that resulted wasn’t too hard to take—since it was to my 
pocket. Ever since, I have been a guy of few words—on 
paper, that is. Sit me down at a round table, or a square 
table, for that matter, and I’m off 
with the drop of a bagel and can keep 
going until the last saucer of tea. But 
have you ever counted up the number 
of words in a popular song—or, let’s 
say, my songs? “Sometimes [’m 
Happy” “Swanee,” “l Want to Be 
Happy,” “Just a Gigolo,” “Tea For 
Two,” and the Safety Songs—they 
average about 60 words apiece. The 
prospect of having to write anything 
in prose is a frightening one, espe- 
cially since, through these summer 
doldrums, I've been reading Ben 
Hecht’s “A Child of This Century,” 
Gene Fowler’s “Minutes of the Last Meeting,” and Philip 
Wylie’s “Tomorrow.” These prestidigitators of prose fill 
me with a sense of inadequacy. 

It was in 1920 that I first tied on to Mother ASCAP’s 
apron-strings. Together with George Gershwin and Buddy 
De Sylva, I was taken by the hand by Uncle Max ((Drey- 
fus, that is) and led into the promised land. It is purely 
coincidental, I assure you, that 1920 was the first year 
that Mother ASCAP found a few pennies in her cupboard 
and sprinkled them among the kids. 

So what to write about? Shall I tell the story of 
“Swanee?” How it was a total flop for six months until 
Jolson diseovered it, sang it, and made it into a hit? 

When Gershwin and I wrote that number, we had never 
been south of 14th Street. After the song became a hit, 
we decided to take a trip south and look at that river that 
flowed gold for us. It was a lucky think tie song was 
written first. 

“Swanee” was only one of the songs I wrote with the 
great Gershwin. I wonder how many people remember 
the first song he and I wrote: “t Was Se Young, You Were 
So Beautiful.” That one was introduced in the Shubert 
musical, “Good Morning, Jonn.” Maybe if I write about 
that, the song will get a revival. It deserves one. 


l A ‘Dummy’ That Clicked | 
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Or the story of “Tea for Two?” How the lyrics for that 
one were written in a few minutes, as a duminy to guide 
me in writing the real lyrics the next morning, to give 
me an idea of where the rhyme and the accents should 
fall. 

I could tell the story of the show that song came from, 
Vincent Youmans’ “No, No, Nanette.” It played to almost 
empty houses in Detroit and Cincinnati when it was first 
opened, and it would have folded for eternity in Chicago 
if we hadn’t recast it in the middie of ils run and added 
a couple of songs to pep it up. The songs? “Tea for Two” 
and “I Want To Be Happy.” 

Or shall I tell how the muSicsl comedy, 
was closed out-of-town, before it ever got to New York, 
in order to salvage its hit song, ‘Sometimes I’m Happy.” 
The melody of that song had been used in a prior You- 


“A Night Out,” 


mans musical—I think it was “Lollipop,” or “Mary Jane 
McCane.” It was then called “Come On And Pet Me.” 
Youmans was most reluctant to make a second try with 


this tune. He was positive nothing would avail, but Grace 
Moore finaliy persuaded him. She was playing at the 
Music Box, and one night after her performance she came 
up to waten us at work in our studio. Youmans played the 
tune for her, and she was so faken with it that we decided 
to go ahead with new lyrics. Five minutes later, “Some- 
times I’m Happy” was written. 

Or maybe I ought to tell of my collaboration with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury William H. Woodin. He wrote 
“The FDR March” melody and hired me to write the 
lyrics. Insisted on paying me, too. Nice fellow. We planned 
to have some publicity pictures taken—me giving him an 
autographed copy of “Tea For Two,” and he giving me 
an autographed locomotive. 

Maybe I ought to tell about my work with John Ring- 
ling North for next year’s circus. Wonder how many peo- 
ple know whether the elephants dance to the tunes the 
composer writes or whether he writes tunes to the steps 
the elephants know. 

Or shall I tell about the time Otto Harbach lent 
$50,000 without a scrap of paper because he wanted to 
help me save my,stocks in the 1929 crash? There weren't 
1,000 men in the country who had $50,000 they couid lend 
by the third day of the crash, and Otto was probably the 
one man in the thousand who would come through for a 
friend. That’s a story worth telling. 


me 





is unknown to most foreign countries. As a result some 
of our sister societies are able to collect license fees also 
for “non-profit” performances given in universities, col- 
leges, and similar types of institutions. Many performing 
right societies operate at the same time in dramatic, me- 
chanical, books and other areas. 

The quasi-official role of performing right societies in 
most European countries is of course, neither possible 
nor desirable in the U.S. Our American tradition is very 
different. Under our system, ASCAP members believe that 
the free creator can best function by dealing with com- 
mercial enterprises directly through his society, rather 
than by means of quasi-governmental authority. 

Our relations with foreign societies, except for certain 
unavoidable exchange difficulties, have been most satis- 
factory. They know from their own experience that prog- 
ress for ASCAP has meant constant struggle. We, on the 
other hand, might take to heart the words of one of the 
founding fathers of the authors’ rights movement, the 
dramatist Beaumarchais, who wryly observed, “Fame is a 
desirable thing, but one forgets that in order to enjoy 
it even for one year, nature condemns us to dine 365 
times”. 
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‘Compulsory License’ As Obsolete 
As The Penny Arcade 


By SIDNEY WM. WATTENBERG 


(Attorney, Music Publishers Protective Assn.) 


The present U. S. Copyright Law, except for certain 
minor changes, has been in force for some 45 years, and 
has become obsolete in a great many respects. Copyright 
attorneys differ as to how to meet the situation. Some 
believe that a series of amendments should be sought to 
bring up to date particular sections of the statute, while 
others feel that the law is so antiquated that it should be 
superseded by an entirely new statute. 

From the standpoint of composers and publishers of 
musical compositions, probably one of the most glaring 
examples of the antiquity of the law can be found in its 
first section. It is the so-called Compulsory License Pro- 
vision contained in subdivision (e). This~ provision was 
included in the law as more or less a compromise 
measure. Prior to 1909, owners of copyrighted music 
had no protection against the unauthorized use of their 
works on music rolls or gramophone records, and when 
this lack of protection was crystalized by the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the case of White-Smith vs. 
Appollo, Congress decided that the right to use a copy- 
righted musical ccmvosition on devices of this kind was 
a valuable right which should be secured to its owner. 

However, prior to the passage of the 1909 law, there had 
been a tendency on the part of certain manufacturing in- 
terests to obtain exclusive rights in as many musical com- 
positions as possible and Congress interpreted this as a 
threat cf possible monopoly. 

Apparently, Congress felt at that time that anti-trust 
Jaws in force did not afford adequate protection against 
such a threatened monopoly, and accordingly, when Con- 
gress provided for the copyright proprietor’s ownership 
and control of the so-called mechanical right, it placed a 
condition upon the exercise of the right. 

This condition is to be found in the Compulsory License 
Provision, and it takes away from the copyright proprietor 
the exclusive control of the right to manufacture phono- 
graph records and similar devices in every case where 
the copyright proprietor himself has exercised the right 
or has acquiesced in its exercisé by someone else. In other 
words once the copyright proprietor of a song permits it 
to be used on phonograph records, then the statute gives 
to anyone else and everyone else the right to make similar 
use of the song upon the payment of a 2c statutory royalty 
for each record manufactured. Such a provision, of course, 
is inconsistent with the very concept upon which copyright 
in this country is founded. Copyright is based upon, and 
has as its very essence, exclusivity, and when a copyright 
proprietor is deprived of exclusivity, it cannot be said that 
he possesses true copyright. 

There does not seem to be any real need to retain in 
the copyright statute a provision designed to protect the 
public in general or users in particular from monopoly or 
restraint of trade. Today the anti-trust laws are sufficiently 
broad to take care of any possible threat of monopoly, re- 
straint of trade or conspiracy, so that the very basic rea- 
f0n which prompted Congress to enact the Compulsory 
License Provision no longer exists. 


iz 45 Years Later 


Furthermore some of the provisions of the Compulsory 
License have become obsolete in view or developments in 
the past 45 years. It is quite obvious that even if a 2¢ 
royalty were adequate, reasonable or proper in 1909 it is 
inadequate, unreasonable and improper today. No argu- 
ment need be offered to support this conclusion other 
than to state that the dollar has become devalued to a 
great extent and as a result all other costs and standard 
ratios have increased in relation to the 2c royalty which 
by statute must remain static. 

The pegging of the royalty at 2c. is not the only manner 
in which the Compulsery License Provision has become 
inequitable. The manner in which the royalty applies to 
various types of works also justifies the most severe crit- 
icism. The statute requires the payment of the royalty 
for each recording of a musical composition without dis- 
tinguishing between types of musical compositions, the 
duration of their renditions or other pertinent factors. 
Musical compositions and songs, unlike some kinds of 
property, are not all substantially the same. Their merit 
varies as do their types. It always has been inherently 
wrong to permit the payment of the same royalty for 
records of a serious musical composition representing 
much effort and merit as is payable with respect to the 
most insignificant and unimportant work. 














| Accountings and Gyps | 

Still another objectionable phase of the Compulsory 
License Provision is to be found in the provisions relating 
to accountings. It must be remembered that the owner 
of a copyrighted work has no choice in the people with 
whom he-is-ferced-to de business. Once he records his 
work, anyone may record it and sell records in competition 
with him. Accordingly, there have been many instances 
where manufacturers, without financial substance, have 
recorded songs and have not paid royalties, and copyright 
proprietors, in many cases, have been required to go as 
far as to bring fruitless lawsuits in unsuccessful attempts 
to recover royalties, 

Perhaps the most astounding part of this situation is 
that if the fly-by-night manufacturer has filed his notice 
under the Statute, he is not considered to be an infringer, 
and the worst that can happen to him if he is called upon 
to account is that he may, in the Court’s discretion, have 
to pay a royalty of 6c per record. It would certainly ap- 
pear that in view of conditions prevailing today, when 
through the development of electronic devices, the ability 
and means to make phonograph records is within reach of 
a great many people, a copyright proprietor should be 
permitted to select his licensees. But if that right is with- 
held from him, the law should deal much more strictly 
with manufacturers who fail to keep proper books and 
records or who divide their operation among separate 
licensing, manufacturing and distributing organizations in 
order to hide their liability for royalties or who, for any 
other reason, do not pay royalties when due. 

Perhaps the most outrageous part of Section 1 (e) is 
the exemption which it grants in favor of the jukebox, 
At the time the present law was passed, in 1909, coin- 








operated machines were practically all of the penny 
arcade type. They were insignificant and very unim- 
portant economically. Having this type of a device in 
mind, Congress included in the law a provision that the 
performance of a song on such a device was not to be con- 
sidered a public performance for profit, unless a fee was 
charged for admission to the place where the device was 
located. 

Congress did not and could not have envisaged at that 
time the present day jukebox. Nevertheless because of 
the general terms in which the statutory exemption is 
set forth, and because the jukebox, like the penny arcade 
device, is “coin operated,” the jukebox industry, which 
makes hundreds of millions of dollars annually, has 
been able to take advantage of the exemption. Perform- 
ances on jukeboxes are given without restriction and 
without compensation to the owners of the music used. 
There cannot be any serious question but that a per- 
formance on the present day jukebox is in every respect 
both public and for profit, and yet because of language 
intended to relate to a condition existing in 1909, the 
owner of a copyrighted song today is unable to collect 
a reasonable performance fee for the use of his property. 

The 1909 Congress is not to be criticized because the law 
which they passed has become objectionable in so many 
respects. The last 45 years have seen tremendous changes 
and advances in many fields. Most laws are changed from 
time to time to conform to changes in conditions to which 
they apply. As business has developed, anti-trust laws 
have been passed and have been amended periodically. 
As the automobile has been developed, traffic laws have 
been amended. As budgets have been-increased, tax laws 
have been passed and amended from time to time. 

It is only reasonable and logical to expect that copy- 
right legislation should be amended from time to time 
so as to keep up with the times. 


At The Piano 


By HARRY AKST 
Hollywood. 

You've been in bed about three weeks, riding out the 
aftermath of a coronary attack—your world has suddenly 
shrunk, just a bedroom. But imagination is not confined 
and, at will, you are transported anywhere at any time. 
Here you are at the Palace Theatre, New York—time 1917. 
Headliner—Nora Bayes, at the piano—you! Nora Bayes! 
Bigtime, eh? You’re a lucky kid—12 consecutive weeks at 
the Palace—then Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
You remember how your heart beat faster when Nora 
told you she is taking you to the White House to have 
breakfast with Woodrow Wilson. Oh! yes—Bayes was 
big time. 

You're in bed now, having yourself a ball. Haven’t you 
got a private DC7 with which you can travel non-stop to 
any place in the past? You’re just about ready to instruct 
the pilot where to go when the nurse tells you the croaker 
is here and you’re rudely jerked back to the silly bedroom; 
you submit to blood tests, blood-pressure, pulse, dicumerol 
(a wonder drug to clot or unclot the blood—who knows?). 
Anything, just ‘so you can get back on your private space- 
ship and go places. 

All aboard—here you go again. You’re back, at the 
piano, accompanying Al Jolson, the “world’s greatest en- 
tertainer,” to Alaska, the Caribbean, British Guiana, 
Brazil, Africa. Wherever America’s Armed Forces are, 
there is Jolie. You accompany him literally and figur- 
atively. In 1950 you plead with him not to go to Korea, 
but Al has persuasive ways and sells you on going. Japan 
and Korea, and you sense Al is showing the wear and 
tear. He starts to unravel. You plead with him again to 
cut the rest of the schedule and go home, but not Jolie— 
he’s determined to play out the hand—and does—finally 
cashing in his chips in San Francisco on Oct. 23, 1950. 





| Still ‘Accompanying’ | 





Still an accompanist, you charter a Flying Tiger and 
rattle through the sky with Al’s remains to Los Angeles, 
sick as a dog-—but you're a lucky dog—you're “‘accompany- 
ing” Al Jolson, the “world’s greatest entertainer.” Crazy— 
Man? 

You go to New York to do a story about Jolson for Cos- 
mopolitan, and while there you meet Eddie Fisher. You 
hear him sing and you like what you hear. It just so 
happens, you happen to have a song in your pocket, title— 
“Good-bye G.I. Al.” You play it for Eddie, he learns it, 
introduces it that Sunday on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the 
Town.” 

Say! Hey! (by permission of Wiiiie Mays) this Fisher is 
okay. While in the Army he cuts a few for RCA Victor— 
nothing but hits. He soars to the top of charts like he’s jet- 
propelled. You don’t see Eddie again for about three years. 
At the request of ASCAP you go to Washington to do a 
shew for the National Press Club, and Fisher’s on the 
show. His hitch for Uncle Sam is up in two weeks. He 
opens at the Paramount, New York. Tremendous! Palla- 
dium, London—sensational! Starts his TV show ‘Coke 
Time” and by June 1954 has compiled the unprecedented 
record of 17 consecutive hit disks for RCA Victor. Boy! 
You're lucky—you've been with Eddie since June of 1953 
—and just witnessing his phenomenal success and devel- 
opment seems to have réjuvenated you—I think! 


You're at the piano at the Cocoanut Grove, L. A., where 
Eddie toppled all previous records. At the Hollywood Bowl 
concert, with Kostelanetz, where all seats were sold an hour 
before the show. This Fisher guy is .established—he’s a 
throwback to the greats before tv and radio and micro- 
phones. No crooner, Fisher, he’s what’s known as a belter 
of songs. 

He proved that in London early this year—did a show 
for the Air Force without benefit of the microphone— 
the p.a. system went haywire—and if Eddie hadn’t told 
the boys about the mike they never would have noticed it. 

Now you're convalescing—still a bit groggy—but happy 
in the thought that you were at the piano for Nora Bayes 
—Al Jolson—and Eddie Fisher. 

Some sweet day, in the Valhalla of show business, you'll 
cut up some old touches with Nora Bayes“and Jolie—really 
live it up—give benefits for the poor unfortunate souls 
who are still on earth—won’t that be something? 

You're there, say about 99 years, walking down Broad- 
way. You see a 24-sheet—MONSTER. BENEFIT!! Nora 
Bayes—Al Jolson—and under coming attractions, EDDIE 
FISHER. And way down on the program—how can they 
print so small—it says, At The Piano—harry akst. 





Through The Looking: Glass 


By HARRY RUBY 


Very few of us are blessed with the mystic powers of 
prognostication; endowed, that is, with the rare gift of 
peering into the future and predicting the advent of some- 
thing that isn’t here yet. Nor are there many who are 
blessed with that equally rare gift- of 
foresight: the ability to tell what’s 
gonna happen with something that is 
already here. 

My own sense of pre-vision is rather 
strange and singularly limited; I 
mean, there are only certain things I 
am good at foretelling. I have never, 
for example, been able to pick the 
winner of a pennant or a World 
Series. I was one of the first to 
chuckle derisively and holler: “Get 
a horse!” when one of the earlier 
“horseless carriages” coughed and 
sputtered to an inglorious stop right 
in front of my house in the Bronx. Silly as it must 
sound now, I gave the safety razor one week. 


In 1914, when a dream called ASCAP became a fait 
accompli, I was one of the few who said it was here to 
stay. 

I knew that it behove every songwriter to drop what- 
ever he was doing and start to level on writing songs. 
Forthwith, I dropped whatever I was doing, including 
a course I was taking in nuclear fission at Columbia 
Night School, and started dashing off songs. My first one 
was “The Greatest Battle Song of All,” which even today, 
after 39 years, is still not selling. I followed it up almost 
immediately with another ditty, entitled “When Ragtime 
Rufus Rags the Humoresque,” which swept the country. 
Just which country it swept was never made clear to me. 

With such a medley, a lot of writers would have stopped 
right there and then and rested on their laurels. But not 
yours truly. I rolled up my sleeves and went to it like 
a man possessed. Ditties kept coming off my piano like 
hot cakes off the griddle. The following are only a few 
of the imperishables I added to my list of compositions in 
ASCAP: “Hello, Wisconsin, Have You Seen My Yonnie 
Yonson?” “Sally Green, the Village Queen,” ““Max Says Go 
And See Morris And Morris Says Go And See Max,” 
“Sarah From Syracuse,” and “They Call Them Angels In 
Heaven, But We Call Them Mothers Down Here.” 


I took time off between songs to watch the progress 
ASCAP was making. My judgment was vindicated. It was 
growing apace, as the saying goes. But it was still in its 
infancy, as another saying goes. As I said way back in 
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Harry Ruby 


1914, ASCAP was here to stay. But something happened 


that made me wonder whether I was here to stay. I 
couldn’t think of another idea for a song. I had that hor- 
rible feeling of being washed up. I was about to throw in 
the sponge when another thing happened that offered a 
golden opportunity to the men who were writing the na- 
tion’s songs: America entered the First World War. 

Again I rolled up my sleeves, the same sleeves, and 
spent most of my waking hours at the piano. The result 
of my feverish efforts were the following songs which 
served the twofold purpose of feeding the kitty in ASCAP 
and helping to lift the spirits of the boys in the trenches: 
“The Girl You Leave Behind You Has The Hardest Fight 
Of All,’ “Oh, What A Time For The Girlies When The 
Boys Come Marching Home,” “I’ll Be Over Your Way In 
The Mornin’, Bill, Sure’n I Will’’—a song in the form of a 
letter written by an Irish Ace to Kaiser Wilhelm—and 
last, but certainly not least, “You Keep Sending Them 
Over And We'll Keep Knocking Them Down.” 

Well, here it is 1954. ASCAP is still growing apace, and 
I am proud that I helped it grow. But sometimes I wonder 
what would have happened to it if I hadn’t been a mem- 
ber. I mean, I wonder if ASCAP would be what it is today 
without such contributions as: “Sarah From Syracuse,” 
“When Ragtime Rufus Rags The Humoresque,” “Helle 
Wisconsin, Have You Seen My Yonnie Yonson,” etc, etc., 
and another one of mine I nearly forgot to mention—a 
war song, entitled “I’ve Got A Red Cross Rosie Going 
Across With Me.” 


ASCAP Promotes ‘Serious’ Music 


By HOWARD HANSON 


(Director. Eastman School of Music) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ASCAP in recent years has recognized the importance 
of America’s serious music and has recognized the fact 
that it must look to the future as well as to the present. 
As a result the Society has shown an increasing interest 
in “serious” music and has experimented with various 
ways of acquiring the American listener with American 
music. One project which aroused much favorable com- 
ment was the presentation, through the cooperation of 
ASCAP, NBC and the Eastman School of Music of a series 
of broadcasts of America’s symphonic music. 

These broadcasts, which I had the privilege of conduct- 
ing, had several interesting features. In the first place 
they were performed by the senior student symphony of 
the Eastman School, an orchestra of talented and highly 
skilled young players who had no fear of, nor prejudice 
against, new music. As a result the performances were 
spirited and exciting. In the second place the series pre- 
sented all manner of American symphonic music from the 
classic-romantic tradition of MacDowell, Chadwick and 
Arthur Foote, to the music of today’s Roy Harris, Walter 
Piston and Aaron Copland and tomorrow’s Peter Mennin, 
Louis Menini and William Bergsma. In the third place, 
the programs were completely “non-political” in charace- 
ter, many of the composers not even being members of 
ASCAP, 

Such contributions are an indication of the Society’s 
maturity and of its forward-looking philosophy. For all 
music, both popular and “serious,” must have its chance 
to be heard to be appreciated. It may be true that “we 
know what we like,” but it is even more true that “‘we like 
what we know.” Radio and recordings give the listeners 


of today a chance to hear contemporary music, not once 
but many times, and to decide what they like on the basis 
of the judgment of their own ears. ° May ASCAP long con- 
tinue to assist in the important task of making America’s 
music available to. America’s listeners. 
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I'D RATHER WRITE A SONG 


By MILTON BERLE 


If I had a chance to be stranded on an island with 
Cole Porter or Gina Lollobrigida, there isn’t a soul in the 
music business who doubts that I'd choose ol’ king Cole. 
Well, there might be two people who would doubt it. 
Gina Lollobrigida and my wife Ruth. 

I don’t know how anyone would ex- 
plain it psychiatrically but I’m sure I 
would rather write a song, that is, a 
hit song, than be a big star on tele- 
vision. My heart starts pounding like 
a little boy coming home with his 
first report card every time I think 
of selling a million records, with the 
help of Eddie Fisher. I'd even settle 
for a record by Debbie Fisher. In 
fact, I'll take a vocal by Milton Black- 
stone, if Hugo Winterhalter would 
promise to do the arrangement. 

This songwriting urge isn’t a new 
kick with me at all. Some who hear that I’m writing or 
have written a song are under the impression that it’s 
a new hobby, but the Brill Bldg. set know differently. 
When Nick Kenny was a soprano I used to haunt the 
offices of 1619 Broadway with a beat-up lead sheet under 
my arm. I wasn’t welcome in those days. Great tune- 
pickers like Jack Mills, Jack Robbins and Saul Bourne 
wouldn’t even turn up the batteries in their hearing aids 
to listen. 


There is nothing so heartbreaking to a new songwriter 
as being turned down by a publisher. The tunes an un- 
known writes sound differently to the publishers than 
the ones written by a five-letter man (ASCAP), I proved 
this point once in my early days of songwriting. One day 
I went up to Shapiro-Bernstein. After I had my song 
accepted by not only Shapiro and Bernstein, but even 
the hyphen that separates them, I was finally allowed 
an audition with the Herman Goering of the firm, Jonie 
Taps. This was back in B.C. (Before Columbia). Jonie 
was busily engaged on the phone. I mumbled something 
to the effect that Mr. Bernstein liked my song and wanted 
him to hear it. He was paying practically no attention 
to me so I asked him if I could sing it to him. He 
nodded an annoyed “yes,” but I could see that even if 
I sang the “Star Spangled Banner” or “Stardust,” his 
mind was a million miles away, and he-wouldn’t listen. 
Just then I decided to prove my point about publishers. 
I sang “Stardust.” After I finished I said, “Well, what 
do you think?” Mr. Taps without even lifting his head 
said, “I’m sorry, kid, it’s not commercial.” 

I don’t think anybody around Tin Pan Alley knows this 
story, because I really just made it up and the whole 
thing is a lie. I just wanted to illustrate in exaggerated 
form one of the hardships an unknown writer does go 
through in trying to get a tune heard. 

I actually: have had many songs published although with 
men who know tobacco best, it’s two to one. Snookie 
Lanson doesn’t remember tickling his tonsils on one of 
my songs during a Hit Parade rehearsal. But I have been 
pretty Lucky, Lucky, to quote two of my better hits. 
Stashed away high on a windy shelf behind my joke file 
are hundreds of copies of the songs I’ve written through 
the years. On the rare evening when I have nothing to 
do I like to sit in my private domain and look at the 
songs I’ve written from public domain. I never had the 
privilege of co-writing a song with Richard Rodgers, Mack 
Gordon or Ellen Mackay’s husband. I did get pretty close 
to that distinction, however, once at an ASCAP dinner. 
Benny Davis wrote a melody on dhe back of a gin score 
and asked me to write a lyric to it. I didn’t bother, since 
it wasn’t a new song. It was ‘‘Margie,” and Benny wanted 
me to write a Chinese lyric to it. Some group called 
The Four Chopsticks wanted to do it on the Shanghai 
label, Maybe it was my big chance but I would have 
had to leave the money in China and although I love to 
write, this kind of a yen I haven't gotten yet. 

Years ago I realized that the double-A writers might 
not need me for a partner, so I looked for other com- 
posers to collaborate with. I found a few up and coming 
tunesmiths like Beethoven, Bach, and Schubert (even in 
this business, you can’t escape the Shuberts) who were 
agreeable to having put to their melodies. Many times I 
brought a song I'd written with Beethoven up to Bregman, 
Vocco and Conn, Many times, too,,Jack Bregman would 
say, “Milt, these are great melodies. Next time you're 
around, bring your partner, Beethoven, I'd like to meet 
him.” 

I casually mentianed to Mr. Bregman that Beethoven 
hasn't written anything for 200 years, and winked to his 
partner, Rocco Vocco. Rocco said, ‘“‘Who cares, if he can 
come up with these kind of tunes, bring the kid around, 
he’s got somethin’.” 


I'll admit that as a songwriter I've been more fortunate 
than most fellows. I don’t depend on it forma living,- and 
as I write this phrase I can hear my brother, Frank, 
kneeling in the direction of Abe Olman and saying “Allah 
Be Praised.” I’m somewhat of a television star now. I 
Say somewhat because I’ve only done a couple of shows 
so far this season; it’ll be June before I might have to 
demand a recount. I’m in the enviable position where if 
I can’t get my tune on a Decca label or a Coral label, 
I can publish it myself and get two sides on a Cy Mar- 
tin label. 

You see, I’m in the music publishing business myself 
now. With the money I’ve stolen from Texaco for five 
years and the green certificates I'm currently confiscat- 
ing from the Buick coffers, I started three publishing 
outfits of my own. Now if I write a song and bring it in, 
I can tear it up myself. I must be a very fine songwriter, 
because I’ve brought me a lot of songs I wrote and, as 
yet, I haven’t turned one down. 


I have been trying to find out the secret of getting a 
hit, and I notice that titles of one word usually have a 
good chance to making the grade. There have been songs 
like “Careless,” “Jealousy,” “Why” and recently “Wanted.” 
That's how I happened to write a one-word title myself, 
if you recall a song entitled “I.” Since then I’ve had no 
luck at all with one word titles. Three months ago I 
wrote several. One called “X,” and “Q,” and a zingy 
little thing called “Minus A” but I can’t seem to get 
Anyone to record them, I’ve practically given up letters 
and I'm starting with numbers. Wait'll you hear the 
Four Aces do my latest, “785432.” The melody was writ- 
ton by Albert Einstein’s mathematics teacher in Heidel- 
erg 


As much as I'd like te, I can’t devote too much time 


























Milton Berle 


Nome Top Herbert, Nevin, Sousa Copyrights 
P. D. in 54; More Reasons for Copyright Change 





By EDGAR LESLIE 


The celebration of this anniversary year should bring 
added jubilation to those of us who lived through the 
weaning period of ASCAP 40 years ago. The applecart 
was upset on many occasions whilst we were en route 
to our present estate—one must ex- 
pect to take a punch in order to give 
a punch — therefore our trials and 
tribulations should be regarded as 
embalmed incidents and not resur- 
rected. 

The ASCAP membership should re- 
alize its existence lies in copyright 
protection and that there is an im- 
perative need for copyright revision. 

The disastrous uncertainties of 
tenure, particularly during the ap- 
proach of the termination of a copy- 
right when all the privileges enjoyed 
therein must cease, should emphati- 
cally bring home the shocking realization that 1954 is the 
year when all songs copyrighted in the U. S. A. in 1898 
will go into the public domain. Such famous items as 
Victor Herbert’s “Gypsy Love Song,” “Romany Rye” and 
others from his operetta, “The Fortune Teller,” Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “The Rosary,” John Philip Sousa’s marches, 
“When You Were Sweet Sixteen” and “A Stein Song” 
(“It’s Always Fair Weather,” etc.) are but a few of many 
that will no longer enrich ASCAP’s repertory. 

It seems significant to note that in Berne Convention 
copyright countries like the British Isles, Canada, Austra- 
lia, France, Italy, etc., where the copyright term is for the 
lifetime of the author plus 50 years, the copyrights of 
Victor Herbert, who died in 1924, will endure until 1974; 
in the case of John Philip Sousa, who died in 1932, they 
will continue until 1982; and in the case of “When You 
Were Sweet Sixteen,” written by James Thornton, who 
died in 1938, the copyright will not expire until 1988. 
Countless others annually will be added to those men- 
tioned here, and some -time, among them, will be included 
your songs and my songs no longer protected in the land 
of their origin but enjoying continued copyright protection 
abroad, 

ASCAP members appear to have learned their lessons 
well. They are aroused and resolutely behind a movement 
to induce Congress to remove inequities from the present 
Copyright Act. 





Edgar Leslie 


law and our efforts to attain this objective deserve your 
continued support. 

Greater suffering is being inflicted upon the music in- 
dustry by the unfair features of the “compulsory license” 
clause covering the mechanical reproduction of copy- 
righted musical works. It gives to an oligarchy comprising 
a dozen artists & repertoire men, more or less, fairly 
representative of the phonograph industry, the power to 
select, mechanically reproduce, and issue and vend in 
record form your copyrighted musical work upon the 
payment of a compulsory fee and in a manner contrary 
to and inconsistent with a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States which declares: “The Congress shall 
have power to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.”’ 

The exclusivity granted copyright owners to print and 
publish their works should be extended to the mechanical 
reproduction of same and a movement with this end in 
view will shortly be directed to the Congress of the United 
States. It will be spearheaded by the very top songsmiths 
of the nation. 





Common Cause 


The ASCAP reservoir of imperishable music reflects the 
untiring, midnight-oil burning efforts of skilled song- 
writers, the headaches and heartaches that go with the 
writing and rewriting, editing and reediting generally 
necessary to the completion of great and enduring songs. 

The reaction of a visual audience to a song's introduc- 
tion has always been the best enabling device by which a 
writer can discover the flaws in his work, and very often 
there is time for him to make revisions that transform a 
so-so effort into a hit song. But the old order hath 
changeth. 

The radio top brass are undecided as to the industry’s 
future. One says it is rosy, another retorts it will be a 
dead fish unless they find new patterns, new selling ar- 
rangements and new types of programs that may arrest 
the declining revenues. The insufferable sameness of 
record spinning in between spot-announcements is causing 
so much listening-audience regurgitation that it lends 
strong support to the “dead fish” theory. I hope this proves 
to be wrong. 

TV and Radio are our best customers. We should join 


' 








ight The discriminatory “coin-operated ma- them in an effort to solve our mutual problems. I am 
chines” (jukebox) exemption must be expurged from the willing to help 
Werner Josten, Roger Sessions, Deems Taylor, Randall 


MUSIC OF BROTHERHOOD 


By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


(Director, Temple Emanu-El Choirs and Festivals) 


It had been a good oinen to have become a member of 
ASCAP almost exactly at the same time when I .was hon- 
ored by Temple Emanu-El of New York for selecting me 
to direct their choirs and festivals, after a line of: famed 
musicians who occupied the post beiore. 

This happened just 30 years ago. Logically enough and 
happily, in both organizations and from the outset, I 
insisted on points and principles of work that was related 
to my artistic creed. 

Added to preservation of faith and of the great cultural 
heritage of the Jewish peopie, Emanu-El has vast duties 
to humanity as a whole as to our own land, obligations 
imperative for any citizen and public group in the United 
States. 

In ASCAP, since my earliest days there—rather stormy 
ones that earned me the title of “leader of the opposition” 
(Sigmund Romberg’s words)—I insisted that an organiza- 
tion of ASCAP’s importance, embodying a vast class of 
American artists, must be more than a business corpora- 
tion. It should be a brotherhood and a defender ot the 
creative musicians of our land. Of all of them. Of all of 
their interests. 

At Emanu-El, my program of activities accepted by the 
directors three decades ago, could be summed up very 
simply: presentation of the best Jewish music available, 
of the great sacred song of humanity inspired by the 
Bible; of the best American music written to sacred verse. 

When the annual Three Choir Festival of New York 
sponsored by Emanu-El was established, in 1936, its pur- 
pose was given in an even more telling formula: 

“The aim of the Three Choir Festivab is to present for- 
gotten masterworks of all ages; to foster valuable old 
and new American music; to seek out and bring to light 
the best Hebraic music of historical and current import.” 

This dual note of brotherheod and duty as citizens of 
this country marks even our performing bodies, our solo- 
ists, choristers, organists. 

Among the latter we were happy to have a famed Jewish 
musician, Joseph Yasser, one of the greatest music 
scholars of our time, and another brilliant musician (with 
us now), Dr. Robert Baker, who is also the organist- 
director of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York. Among our soloists and “graduates” of the Emanu- 
El choir were Regina Resnik, Martha Lipton, George 
Meader (famed Wagnerian tenor), Carl Schlegel, Clifford 
Harvuot—all of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Dictated by the same emotions and directives—looking 
for the highest in art and with a feeling of creative 
brotherhood, we featured at our festivals and outside con- 
certs works of prominent American composers and mostly 
under their own direction: Dr. Howard Hanson, Elliott 
Carter, Theodore Chanler, Douglas Moore, Har! McDonald, 





to songwriting, because of my other commitments. I do 
20 shows this season for money and for Buick, and con- 
trary to private opinion, which has become public on 
occasion, this takes up much of my time. 

I'd still rather write a song than eat, although I hope 
I'll never have to write to eat. No doubt many handker- 
chiefs will have wrung under Harry Link’s hands before 
I can worry Frank Loesser, but one of these days I hope 
to write a hit. I have the title all picked out, too. It’s 
called “Hey There, Son of Nature Boy, Sh-Boom and 
Hideaway.” 


Thompson, Virgil Thomson, William Schuman, etc. 

By persistent performing we helped to bring out and 
propagate works of outstanding younger coinposers hailing 
from numerous regions of the U.S., such as Miriam Gideon 
(Colorado born, Boston bred); Edward Cone of Princeton 
University, a North Carolinian; George McKay, an Ore- 
gonian; Alvin Etler, an Iowan; Vivian Fine, a Chicagoan; 
Isadore Freed, a Pennsylvanian; Albert Meisser, a New 
Yorker (composer, writer and a holder of the Purple 
Heart plus severe World War II wounds); Normand Lock- 
wood, an QOhioan; Julius Chajes, a Detroiter; George 
Tremblkey, a Californian, etc. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to state publicly that 
in my 30 years of music directorship at Emanu-El I had 
the most intelligent and powerful support not only from 
the Temple’s ministry but also from its presidents. They 
include the late Louis Marshall, eminent American lawyer 
and statesman; Judge Irving Lehman, Chief Justice of 
the State of New York and brother of the New York 
Governor, now Senator Lehman; Admiral Lewis L. 
Strauss, now chairman of the U.S. Atomic Commission; 
and the present president of Emanu-El, Saul F. Dribben, 
philanthropist and leader in the U.S. textile industry, 
whose ardent, unflinching support of our above outlined 
activities for more than a decade has been invaluable. 

I am now turning my mind back and looking at the 
immense results of toil and awareness of human duties 
prompting a host of gifted artists. And I cannot refrain 
from singling out some proud moments of my musical 
life. Those noble Sabbath hours when I presented to the 
Emanu-El! audiences, and thus to our country, the ancient 
songs of Israel and of its oldest tribes, the Yemenites, the 
Persian Jews; the Spagniols of Turkey; the Georgian Jews 
of Caucasia. Or when we sung chorals by gifted young 
composers of the new Land of Israel, and gave the first 
integral performance of the choral services by Ernest 
Bloch, Frederic Jacobi, Isadore Freed and Julius Chajes. 

Those unforgettable Three Choir Festival hours when, 
seemingly lost to humanity, melodic gems of seven cen- 
turies, Spanish-Mozarabic Si ascendere in coelum of the 
XI century, to Gluck’s “Out of the Deep,” were unearthed 
and glowingly sung by our Choir. Or when that great 
artist, Martial Singher of the Paris Grande Opera and 
the Metropolitan Opera House, sang my “restoration” of a 
XIII century minnesong by Susskind von Trimberg (the 
only Jewish minnesinger known to history). 

That noble breath of brotherhood at the concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House when the Paulist Fathers’ 
superb ensemble and our Emanu-El choir shared the stage, 
and the famed Father Finn and I, the direction. 

The opening of our Three Concert-Salutes in spring 
1944, in honor of France, England and Russia, with won- 
drous historical programs; the entire proceeds going to 
the war harmed children of the three countries; and Sir 
Thomas Beecham generously sharing with me the con- 
ducting. 

And our memorable, 17th Three Choir 
Festival in honor of Columbia University Bicentenary, 
early in April of this year. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
president and publisher of the N.Y. Times and a trustee 
and valuable worker for both Emanu-El and Columbia 
University, opened.the Festival with le mot juste, as the 
French have it. He said that the essence of our spritual 
work in this country holds the meaning of the Columbia 
celebration: ‘‘to stay free and help the peoples ot the 
earth to do the same.” After which our choir sang a pro- 
gram of choral works by outstanding American composers 
written to American verse—Melville, Thoreau, Emerson, 
Lanier, MacLeish. 

Those were thrilling days and inspiring acts to share in, 


last, and most 
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Pop Music In U.S. Mirrors 
Changing Customs & Lingo 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


Anyone who reads history should know the songs of 
every period he studies. For songs themselves are history. 
Not alone music history, but also source material for the 
student of manners, social customs, sentiments, and actual 
events and persons. If you want to 
know how the people of a certain pe- 
riod thought and acted listen to their 
songs. On the surface, they record 
happenings of importance, but be- 
neath that surface they reveal states 
of mind and points of view that might 
otherwise have lain hidden to future 
generations. You'll learn about peo- 
ple’s speech through their songs— 
such slang phrases from yesterday as 
“Go way back and sit down,” “You're 
not the only pebble on the beach,” 
“You’re in the right church but the 

ng pew.” 
wwe find in songs the favorite methods of transportation 
of every age—‘Wait for the Wagon,” “A Bicycle Built for 
Two,” “In My Merry Oldsmobile,” and the difficulties of 
early motoring in “You've Got to Get Out and Get Un- 
der.” Then came the aviation songs—first balloons, and 
later “Come Take a Trip in My Airship, Come Jose- 
phine in My Flying Machine,” and if you want to find the 
difference in pace of living between the early century and 
today, compare the early fiying machine songs, and their 
lazy waltz-time lilt, with the restless energy of Flying 
Down to Rio” and the line in its words “We've Got to 
Make Time.” 

You can learn how people, particularly the women, have 
dressed, how they have earned their living, what they like 
to eat, the dances that have been the rage in each era, you 
can learn about the cities of the country (our files at the 
N. Y. Public Library have hundreds of songs about New 
York alone), and about the climates of each part of the 
nation. And always underneath the surface you find how 
people have felt and acted, you can even trace the decline 
and fall of the art of blushing from “What Can a Poor 
Maiden Do?” where the young lady “looked down and 
blushed,” through Eva Tanguay’s “I Don’t Care,” right 
down to the present-day “Sophisticated Lady.” 

Changing Fashions in Songs | 


The really interesting point in this discussion is what 
conclusions can be reached in the changing styles of songs 
through the years, and particularly during the past cen- 
tury. There have been many changing fashions in songs, 
just as there have been changing fashions in the things 
they have told about. The pace and rhythm of songs have 
advanced materially. There were gay, nonsense songs In 
the 1850’s, of course—Stephen Foster wrote a lot of them, 
“Oh, Susanna,” “Camptown Races,” but the rhythms have 
become more complex, more restless, sometimes feverish. 
Love-making has become more sophisticated, and through- 
out the whole literature of popular music we'll find a 
pretty accurate record of our progress into the machine 
age right in the songs of each period, for better or for 
worse. Certainly, you'll find a complete revelation of 
moral and ethical standards. 


As a composer myself, and particularly as an historian 
of American music, I am concerned with how the song- 
writers of yesterday and today have lived and have writ- 
ten their songs, with the conditions under which they 
have worked, and with how they have prospered or, un- 
fortunately, failed to make an adequate living. Let’s go 
back a century and see how the leading composer of that 
day made his living and find out how well or how poorly 
he was rewarded for his work. We'll take for our ex- 
ample a most successful songwriter, a man who was truly 
the Irving Berlin of his day. 


er Foster’s Total Earnings: $15,091 | 


A hundred years ago Stephen Foster was a writer of 
popular songs, words and music. Fortunately for his bi- 
ographer, Stephen Foster was rather methodical about 
keeping his accounts. Until 1860 he entered in an ac- 
count book every cent he received for his music. Through 
it we can learn exactly what Foster’s music earned during 
his lifetime. For the 11 years he kept his accounts he re- 
ceived from all sources $15,091.08, or an average of 
$1,371.92 per year. I do not know what comparison econo- 
mists would make between the value of the dollar in the 
1850s and that of the 1950’s, but I am sure we could mul- 
tiply the 1,300 average by at least five or six to determine 
what Foster’s income would be in present values. 


All of the approximately $15,000 of Foster’s lifetime 
earnings came from the sale of sheet music, except for $70 
which was paid him by the minstrel performer, Edwin P. 
Christy. This $70 represented several payments of $10 
each for the privilege of being the first to introduce sev- 
eral of Foster’s songs in minstrel shows. In the case of 
two of the songs, one of them “Old Folks at Home,” 
Christy paid an additional $5 each for the privilege of 
having his, Christy’s name on the music as composer and 
author, instead of Foster’s. 

These few dollars, 60 altogether, are all that Foster 
ever got for what is today recognized as the performance 
rights in his music. In other words, he furnished the ma- 
terial that minstrel performers used for making a living, 
and received for it nothing at all. His income came from 
the by-product of selling to the public copies of the songs 
the performers used. Under such an arrangement Rodg- 
ers & Hammerstein as authors would receive nothing from 
the nightly performances of “South Pacific’ and “The 
King and I.” Their only return would be from the sale 
of songs from the shows. 

If Stephen Foster had lived in our age he would have 
been a topranking member of ASCAP. He would have 
had from the Society a steady, dependable income that 
he could not have mortgaged, or assigned to others as he 
was forced to assign his future royalty rights when he was 
pressed for cash. If James Bland had been born a half- 
century later, he would not have died a pauper and been 
buried in an unmarked grave. Even though he Mad lost 
the fortune he made as a minstrel in England, he would 
still have had his quarterly check from ASCAP in pay- 
ment for the thousands of radie performances of “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny.” 


The story of ASCAP is not only what it bas done to 
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make Irving Berlin and Rodgers & Hammerstein richer. 
It has done these things and it should, but the really great 
achievement of ASCAP has been its ability to get an ade- 
quate living for the lesser songwriters, the men who write 
worthy songs that people like, but who never achieve the 
sensational success of the great genius. Hundreds of these 
men, who make a great contribution to the worl.]’s enter- 
tainment, are today living in comfort, who otherwise 
would have no security or protection from the whims of 
the fickle public. 

ASCAP is helping the songwriters and the serious com- 
posers of today, to earn their living by their writing, and 
in this task it needs the understanding and the good-will 
of everyone interested in the cultural creations of our 
nation. The composers of America are not looking for 
government subsidy, for the patronage of a regimented 
state. They have set up their own organization in a free, 
democratic nation, to gain for them the rights granted 
them by the Constitution and copyright laws of their coun- 
try. Through this voluntary Society they assure them- 
selves that none of their fellows will be buried in the pot- 
ter’s field and that their families will not become a pub- 
lic responsibility. Would that there had been such a So- 
ciety in Stephen Foster’s day—Stephen Foster who died 
in the charity ward of Bellevue Hospital with his sole 
possession the 37c that were found in his shabby pocket 
book. Yes, times have changed for the songwriter, and 
for the better. God grant that his progress will continue 
so that he may continue to write the songs of our nation. 


Hopeful Horizons For 
Standard Music Biz 


By FRANK CONNOR 


(President, Carl Fischer Inc.) 


If logic prevailed in the terms used in the music busi- 
ness, the kind of music that is not “popular” would un- 
doubtedly have to be called “unpopular.” But the absence 
of logic in this business, so evident in countless ways, has 
made possible the adoption of the more polite term, “stand- 
ard.” To what extent standard music is actually popular 
or unpopular is naturally a matter of deep concern both 
to those who serve it in the course of their business and 
to those who add to its repertoire in the practice of their 
art. In our country, ASCAP not only shows which way 
the wind blows, but also helps to direct its currents. 


The Society, now 40 years old, went through its organi- 
zational period between 1914 and 1924. Between 1920 and 
1924, fees began to be collected and, from the latter year 
onward, growth was rapid. For one thing, the houses own- 
ing the “serious” catalogs joined ASCAP between 1924 
and 1927. They were a valuable acquisition, not only 
from the artistic point of view but also from that of dol- 
lars and cents, because in those days a great demand was 
being made upon the standard repertoire for salon and 
dinner music to provide a background of tone in the 
hotels and the theatres. But when sound pictures were 
introduced in 1927, the use of sheet music by live musi- 
cians in the theatres took a nose dive. The activities of 
Petrillo brought some much needed relief to the musi- 
cians, but the standard publishers naturally had to work 
out their own salvation and were able to do so in part, 
fortunately, because of an increasing demand for music in 
the schools. 


With the arrival of radio in 1930, broadcasting began 
to grow into a vast and thriving enterprise. There was, 
of course, an enormous use of music, the standard type 
being employed mostly—to consider, for the moment, 
quantity only—as background material for sustaining pro- 
grams. Not even the depression, felt in varying degrees 
from 1930 to as late as 1940, was able to suppress the 
spark of vitality which, if it did more for the soap opera 
and for popular music, nevertheless helped to sustain 
healthy activity in the standard field also. Then, in 1940, 
came the War and, until the fighting ended in 1946, the 
standard publishers, with their operations naturally cur- 
tailed, made their own contributions to the national ef- 
fort. Recent years have revealed a strong trend away from 
radio to television, which has thus far used serious music 
decidedly less often than its predecessor. 





| Interest in Modern Music | 


During these years, however, a growing interest has 
been shown by the public in serious contemporary music, 
some of which has found its way to late night radio pro- 
grams. The increasing attention given to living com- 
posers is reflected particularly in the many commissions 
they have been receiving to write original works, mostly 
for normal concert-hall performance. 


To be sure, one must guard against overestimating the 
gain that has been made. One awaits with keen expecta- 
tion and hope the results of the Parade of American Music, 
which is being organized by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs for the purpose of having no less than 5,000 
concerts presented over the length and breadth of the 
land during the month of February, each concert to in- 
clude some serious American music. 


Mention was made earlier of the demand for music in 
the schools. Providing suitable music for educational pur- 
poses is one of the standard publisher’s main functions. 
The private teachers, always important figures, are never- 
theless not the dominant figures they once were. But 
music making goes on in the schools at a rate that would 
have astonished our grandparents. More American stu- 
dents are engaged in musical activities than ever before. 
It is obvious that many—perhaps most—of these young 
people will not continue as performers in later life, but 
their experiences will make them more frequent concert- 
goers than they would otherwise be and more intelligent 
patrons of the art. 


In spite of the hopeful signs that have been pointed out, 
the dealer frequently finds that he cannot earn a living 
without including other merchandise besides music among 
his wares. He pleads with the publisher—especially with 
the standard publisher—to bring out fewer new issues, be- 
cause he cannot sell as much as he now receives. Plainly, 
the encouraging signs on the horizon are more a promise 
than a fulfillment. But they can be clearly discerned, and 





there is every reason to believe that with fine American 
composers increasing in number, more and more Ameri- 
can children being trained to be the’ music patrons of to- 
morrow, and the musical life of America being vitalized 
by intelligent and devoted organizations—ASCAP being 
one of the most distinguished—the future of serious music 
in this country may be regarded with unqualified optimism, 





A Guy Can't Leave The Room 
Without Being Elected 


By JOHN GOLDEN 
(First Treasurer of ASCAP) 


Of all the organizations in the theatre with which I 
have been associated, there are none in which I take 
more pride than ASCAP. George Maxwell (then head of 
the American branch of G. Records) made the miracle 
we call ASCAP—it was he who dis- 
covered those two words, “For 
Profit.” f 

It is my opinion that never before 
or since has so great an institution 
been built by a set of people who 
knew so little about what they were 
doing and had less money to do it 
with. 

At the start our legal fees were 
low. I remember vividly at one of 
our early meetings Nathan Burkan 
said that until we got under way he’d 
give his services for nothing, to which 
I wittily replied, ‘“‘That’s fine, Nate— 
you’re hired—you’re good for nothing.” 

The first capital outlay of this strange institution was 
a few dollars invested in membership cards. But we had 
to have offices, or rather, an office—so I rented one 
room upstairs in the Fulton Theatre from Rene Harris 
and paid her $25 in advance for the first month. I also 
laid out $7.50 toward the rental of a desk and two chairs, 
which $32.50, as all the older members know, and ali the 
younger members should know, has never been paid back 
to me. To be fair about it, the silver clock on my desk 
which I am staring at right now must really have cost 
fo than the $32.50. The engraving on it reads as 
ollows: 


To John Golden, Pioneer Organizer and First Treasurer 
Of ASCAP, With Gratitude and Affection Deems Taylor, 
Pres., May 26, 1946, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Astor. 


Incidentally, the order for this clock: and the inscrip- 
tion thereon was in Sylvia Rosenberg’s handwriting, and 
I sometimes suspect that she wrote them words . 

How did I happen to be ASCAP’s very first treasurer? 
Well, I was either the one in the group at-that time whe 
had the most spare cash or had bluffed the others into 
thinking so. During one of the first early conferences of 
our directors (we held a few in the grillroom of The 
Lambs in those days) a dozen or so of us—George Maxwell, 
Nate Burkan, Jerry Kern, Ray Goetz, Ray. Hubbell, Glen 
Macdonough, Gus Kerker—and if I didn’t have to write 


John Golden 


_this so hurriedly I could remember one or two others— 


decided to elect our officers. George Maxwell (who, as 
I’ve said, conceived the idea of ASCAP) was promptly 
elected President. Ray Hubbell had gone over to Willow 
Grove, where Victor Herbert was playing, and induced 
him to lend his name to this crazy scheme of Maxwell’s 
and Burkan’s. Thus, in the formal billing he was made 
first vice-president. Glen MacDonough, who liked the 
idea from its beginning, was then duly elected our first 
secretary. : 

At about that moment in the proceedings I had occasion 
to go to the washroom, and when I returned the dozen 
or so pioneers of the American Society rose, put their 
hands on their chests, bowed and solemnly said, “Our 
Treasurer!” ,., Ray Hubbell remembers that I said, “Gee, 
a guy in this crowd can’t go to the washroom (only he 
one I didn’t call it that) without being elected to some- 
thing.” 

Within the week I had engaged the room in the Fulton 
and with the assistance of Silvio Hein who, bless his 
soul, worked for nothing and did probably a little more 
than any other individual toward the forming of the 
Society, engaged a young hustler named George Loeffler, 
who was a well known personality on the Street, to go 
out and get members. The hundreds of employees of 
the Society today may be interested to know that Mr. 
Loeffler was the first one to be paid a salary—and the 
amount was $15 a week. 


As for the publishers—I think it might be recorded 
that Jerome Remick, who was about to publish one of 
my shows at the time, didn’t consider the thing worth 
joining, and I went tagDetroit to see him about it. It’s 
been a long time ago, but I haven’t forgotten how I 
threatened to take my show away from him if he didn’t 
come in, and I venture to say that since that day that 
firm and the Music Publishers Holding: Corp. have never 
regretted joining an organization in which I still take deep 


pride in holding a membership card. 





The Songwriter’s Gibraltar 








Le By MAY SINGHI BREEN De ROSE —— 


The story of ASCAP has been told in many ways and 
from many angles. We have heard a great deal about the 
benefits and protection this great organization affords the 
songwriter while he is alive and able to continue writing 
and building up his catalog. My experience makes me 
realize how little has been said about how ASCAP carries 
on that same protection for the creator of songs after 
death. There is no greater Insurance Plan. 


To demonstrate, let me take a comparison. In any other 
line of business a widow may or may not be able to carry 
on, depending on whether or not she has had any business 
experience. In a business, for instance, when the man 
dies, a manager can be hired to carry on. When the old 
stock is sold, new merchandise can be bought to keep the 
business going. Not so in the songwriters’ case. Very few 
writers leave a reserve stock of their creations, and that 
is where ASCAP is so important and infallible. They 
watch over his catalog and guard its use during the life of 
the copyright. It would be physically impossible for a 
widow or the beneficiaries of a songwriter’s estate to carry 
on this work alone. 


In a beautiful garden spot where Peter De Rose is rest- 
ing in Kensico Cemetery, I have proudly inscribed in his 
memory: Member of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, 1922-1953. 

What other field of endeav@ offers such protect to the 
heirs of a creative artist? ASCAP is truly the songwriter’s 
“Rock of Gibraltar.” 
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The Lyric Writer—Who He? 
Nobody Knows Him 


By E. Y. HARBURG 


In the Beginning, says the Book, was the Word. 

Yet I have an atavistic suspicion that this is not so; that 
long before paleolithic man uttered a single syllable, he 
had more than likely hummed many a lilting tune. I am 
sure that eons before he could say 
“hatchet” he was all a-twitter with 
happy cadenzas as he skinned his 
dinosaur in the evening twilight. 
Epochs before he learned to yell 
“uncle” he whistled away his fears as 
he stalked the haunted forests. Be- 
fore he could say “I love you” he 
carolled a triumphant lay as he car- 
ried his Piltdown bride across the 
threshold of his mossy cave. 

In other words, before his brain 
could invent the word, his larynx was 
ablé to negotiate the musical scale. 

As Evolution crawled along, his tal- : ; 
ent for music continued apace, leaving his achievements 
in the field of Belles Lettres’ way back at the Cro-Magnon 
starting gate. Whether this is due to the uneven devel- 
opment of mankind or to the lack of equal educational 
opportunitics, is a query for the anthropologists. The fact 
remains that all but a slim segment of the human race is 
still dragging its literary tail out of primordial ooze. 

It is upon this slim segment that the lyric writer de- 
pends for his fragment of recognition. 

Today, popular music with its millennial head-start is 
a highly developed art—a going concern. Yet despite its 
higher development it remains the vested interest of the 
heart, which in turn remains the same prehistoric organ. 
Two thousand cardiacs beating in unison in the mighty 
caverns of the Scala in Milan or the Met in New York are 
enraptured, enthralled, moved to tears and huzzahs, even 
though every phrase of the lyric is mangled in the word- 
crushing vocal chords of the tenor or basso-profundo. This 
situation prevails also in the fields of operetta and musical 
comedy. ie 

The lyric, which depends for its appreciation on the 
cerebrum, is out of luck, for most frontal lobes are stél 
back in the Dark Ages, digging for roots. This chasm 
between music and lyrics is what is known as cultural lag. 
From this lag derive the frustrations and neurotic twitches 
of the lyric writer. Being unappreciated, he remains un- 
known, unless he acquires a lifelong partnership hyphenat- 
ing his name to the composer, i.e., Gilbert & Sullivan. 
Failing this, his only recourse is to write his own music. 

When professionals on tv, radio, etc. (who should be 
more aware) announce a song, it is safe to say that 99 times 
out of 100 they mention the name of the composer only. 
Thus “Carmen” is by Bizet; ““La Belle Helene” by Offen- 
bach; “Stardust” by Hoagy Carmichael. There is a certain 
logic in this, because for every million people who can 
carry a tune, there is only a wistful fistful who can remem- 
ber a lyric. Sing a man a song and he will sing it back to 
you. Sing him a lyric and you are lucky if he remembers 
the first line. 

This logic, however logical, demolishes the lyric writer, 
psychologically. Hungry for a few crumbs of recogni- 
tion, the attempts to resolve his frustrations by muscling 
in on the composer’s wider audience. He, too, tries to 
appeal to the basic emotions. Too often his frenetic 
method of achieving this end is to write infantile lyrics 
loaded with lachrymae and glucose, that attempt to de- 
tour the brain and take a direct route to the heart. Un- 
fortunately this method lands him smack in the middle of 
the middle ear. Alas, the middle ear is no substitute for 
the heart. 

For it is music alone that hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast. The ill-adysed lyric writer’s flight to single- 
sell sentimentality not only fails to gain him that coveted 
wide audience. It loses him the minuscule avant garde 
coterie of literary gourmets. He forfeits the appreciation 
of the prescient, and is left dangling in a Darwinian vacu- 
um. Nobody but nobody knows him. 

In this discussion I do not wish to intimate that the 
lyric writer is a more evolved creator than the composer. 
The composer is merely luckier; he works in a medium 
in which the appeal is directly to the emotions. The lyric 
writer must hurdle the mind to reach the heart. 

Should the reader wish to challenge any of the data in 
this scientific treatise, he should be informed that all re- 
search on the project was done far from the cacaphony of 
Broadway, in a little thatched-roof library on a little green 
hill in the remote and scholarly silences of Glocca-Morra. 


Hit The Road For Those Plugs 


By JIMMY McHUGH 





Yip Harburg 


Hollywood. 


One of the worst mistakes a songwriter can make is to 
let his catalog lie dormant. The concept of the music 
business has changed so that it no longer holds that a 
song, whether it be a standard or not, works for itself. 
The songwriter owes to himself to get out on the road, 
play niteries, visit disk jockeys, contact artists—and in 
general—to talk up his songs. By getting around, the 
composer gets himself out of a rut and doesn’t become 
stagnant. 

I, personally, happen to be the type that believes in 
working from morning until night—and most of all—on 
my standards. I know that the best way to keep them 
alive is through new recordings, singers, bandleaders, tele- 
vision and radio shows. In my office, I follow up all 
these contacts with literature on my songs both old and 
new. During the course of the year, I personally circularize 
the 3,000 disk jockies, the singers, bandleaders, radio-tv 
producers and record companies at least 10 times with 
this material. 

When I put together my nitery act a couple of years 
ago, I took advantage of the many engagements on the 
road by seeing the singers, who appeared on the same 
bill, and the local platter spinners. An example of the 
importance of contacting plugs while on the road is the 
time I met Anna Maria Alberghetti while playing the 
Sands Hotel, Las Vegas. I told her about my special ar- 


rangement of “It’s a Most Unusual Day,” which I had 
written for Jane Powell. Only a few weeks ago, Miss 
Alberghetti did the song at the Denver Réd Rock Amphi- 
theatre with The Denver Symphony orchestra playing it. 
In Las Vegas I also met Eddie Fisher who told me that 
he was going to do “I Feel a Song Comin’ On” at his 
Hollywood Bowl appearance with Andre Kostelanetz. 

So you see, the possibilities open to a songwriter play- 
ing night clubs are unlimited. I wish that ASCAP had 
many more composers and lyric writers performing on 
the road throughout the country. By playing hotels and 
night clubs, the songwriter really hits the heart of the 
music business where our publishers often don’t have 
that personal contact or circular. It’s a worthwhile project 
for the songwriter to undertake, just as actors and ac- 
tresses from Hollywood are sent out on the road to pub- 
licize their pictures and studios. 


The Music Arranger 
In the Theatre 


By ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


When the production “Carmen Jones” opened in Phila- 
delphia the now famous “Beat Out That Rhythm On a 
Drum” was played in the pit exactly as Georges Bizet had 


scored it for the Gypsy Dance in the original “Carmen.” 
With Cozy Cole playing his marvelous 
fortissimo rhythms on his big drum 
on the stage, the orchestra in the pit 
was practically wiped out as far as 
sound was concerned. All of us 
agreed that we needed a brassier, 
more “theatrical’’ orchestration so 
that the tunes involved would not 
simply disappear. So I turned over 
the conducting to Joseph Littau and 
went home to the hotel to sit down 
and patiently write out the new ar- 
rangement. It was a work of two or 
three days to have it scored and the 
parts ready for performance. When 
we rehearsed it with the orchestra everybody was sure 
our problem was solved. That arrangement of the music 
still stands as the official one in the musicians’ books 
whenever the show is played on the stage. 


With the new arrangement the number is always a high 
spot in the play, but one point was overlooked, and as 
far as I know never came up for discussion in any of those 
far-into-the-morning-hours meetings before the New York 
opening. That point is that on the last two performances 
before we changed it.the number stopped the show, and 
at no subsequent performance that I saw did it do so. 
It was great, but it certainly was not better because of 
the new orchestration. Wha‘ happened, then? 


Far from concluding from this that the arrangement is 
less important than some think, aithough I have many 
reasons to make that conclusion from time to time, I am 
convinced that a much more subtle thing is going on at 
the theatre than many realize. 


Is it not possible that the audiences, hearing the type of 
pit orchestration they were used to, took the whole sound 
for granted, whereas, when we were accomplishing all 
that excitement with the original sound, they subcon- 
sciously recognized it as an achievement and were moved 
to greater applause thereby? 

Experiences like this lead me to believe that every note 
the poor, tired orchestrator puts on his page has a good- 
sized responsibility on its shoulders, or its tail, or what- 
ever a note has. Nobody ever heard of making a limp 
tune great by orchestrating it, whatever they may tell 
you. Nothing can replace the songwriters if we are to 
have big enough audiences to stay in the black. Person- 
ally I never had the silghtest ambition to be a songwriter 
—but I fiave learned a big lesson from them. When a 
symphonic composer shows me a score and asks me why 
its sonority disappoints him I can almost answer him 
without looking at his score: Recompose it. Rare indeed 
are the cases where a trick orchestral color will solve 
his problem, and almost as rare is a case where the tone 
colors conceived are doing damage of consequence to 
the substance of the composition. That much I have 
learned from working with our great songwriters. 


| Those Delightful Furbelows ‘ | 


But after that where are we? Given a fine melody and 
a fine lyric, what can we do to design a dress for this 
beautiful child? What brings out every bit of her beauty? 


I think the only rule I have that never leaves me is the 
rule that forbids the arranger to make his arrangement 
before he hears the tune. This is slightly figurative, but 
don’t ever imagine that it is not done every day. In a 
lot of cases the sounds that come out of an orchestra pit 
will be more or less the same whatever the melody and 
wherever the theatre. When you think of the few days 
into which is squeezed the job of arranging the music of a 
show that has been two years in preparation it is a wonder 
that the men responsible can do other than a mail-order 
job, but the good ones can and do. They do it byeturning 
every ounce of their sensitivity to the already composed 
words and music. 

Is the song noble? 
ments of the band? 


Is it gay? Silly? Tempestuous? There are instruments 
_and harmonies to express and enrich every idea that is 
intrinsic in the song. Some of the essence of the song 
may have escaped the composer himself—often does, and 
that is when the composer and all concerned get the big- 
gest thrill as they first hear the orchestra play the piece. 

Returning to what might be called the what-would- 
Jerome Kern -have-done-without-you line of talk, it seems 
to me that the only place where they sincerely believe an 
arranger has saved the day for you is at the show across 
the street where they are not selling out. It makes such 
a great alibi for them to blame a lame show on the or- 
chestrations they have. Sometimes they forget that the 
Same arranger did both shows. 

Yet all cf this does not mean that the arranger has not 
a solid part in the success of the musie and the show. 
Orchestrators are men of a very complex but very real 
talent, and only a richly inspired job can get the biggest 
effect for a good score. In the subtler values, as sug- 
gested above, the whole production is at the mercy of 
things beyond human analysis, and you‘d better be kind 
to your orchestrator. 





R. Russell Bennett 











What are the noble-sounding instru- 


From Silents to CinemaScope, 
Hit Tunes Hypo Pix B. 0. 


By BERNARD GOODWIN 
(V.P. and G.M., Famous Music) 

Films and songs were interrelated even during the si- 
lent film days. A couple of cases in point are “Charmaine,” ° 
now a classic, written in 1926 by Lew Pollack and Erno’ 
Rapee for the exploitation of “What Price Glory?,” and 


the L. Wolfe Gilbert-Mabel Wayne socko song, “Ramona,” — 
which heralded the 1927 release of the picture of the : 


same title. 


Does anyone who was around then doubt that the grosses — 
.on those pictures, inevitable hits though they were, would 


have been markedly less had not these songs been asse- 
ciated with the respective films? 


To doubt it is equivalent to asserting that Irving Berlin’s | 
perennial, “White Christmas,” won’t play a significant part | 


in the Paramount picture of same name. 


When Paramount released an Olivia de Haviland-John . 


Lund film, “To Each His Own,” it was satisfactorily re- 


ceived, but as the similarly titled song, by Ray Evans and | 


Jay Livingston, caught on, the film’s b..o really zoomed, 


When it comes to selling a picture to the public let us 
recall a few like “The Third Man,” “Moulin Rouge,” “The 
Caddy” (“That’s Amore’), “Calamity Jane” (‘Secret 
Love”), “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” “Laura” and many more, 


“Do Not Forsake Me, Oh My Darling” (“High Noon”), 
by Ned Washington and Dimitri Tiomkin, which won the 
1952 Academy Award, did much to make the excellent 
picture a financial hit. 

Every so often the title of a song from a picture takes a 
firmer grasp than the title of the film itself on the popular 
imagination. An illustration is Evans-Livingston’s “Buttong 
and Bows,” which at one point Paramount was seriously 
considering as a substitute title for Bob Hope’s film, “The 
Paleface,” so big a hit had the song become. Instead, the 
advertisements were changed to underscore the fact that 
“The Paleface’ was “the ‘Buttons and Bows’ picture.” 
Those ads paid off. 


Fifteen years have passed since Hollywood itself offi- 
cially recognized the prestige carried by topflight film 
songs. It was in 1939 that the first “Oscar” was awarded a 
song, E. Y. Harburg-Harold Arlen’s “Over the Rainbow,” 
which had a big hand in piling up the gross for Metro’s 
“The Wizard of Oz,” and assuring Judy Garland of a 
permanent place in the hearts of filmgoers. 


And since then, I venture to say, there hasn’t been a 
song nominated for the annual award that wasn’t re- 
sponsible for a sizeable percentage of the business done 
by the picture with which it was identified. In case you 
haven't noticed, I’m one who believes that if they should 
stop writing top tunes for films, business isn’t going to be 
so-good—big screen or no big screen. 


The Musical Comedy Man’ 


By GEORGE M. COHAN Jr. 


The other day, I drove up to Monroe, N. Y., where for 
35 years we had a summer home. It was the gathering 
place for all relatives and friends of the Cohan family, 
and on many occasions there were as many as 25 people 


around the dinner table, and 10 or 15 kids around the 
picnic table on the lawn. Not too many of the clan are 
around any more. Some of the oldsters have joined my 
Dad, and the youngsters are, of course, scattered all over 
the map, with kids of their own, 

But one man, who is still around, is my good friend, 
John Chadwick. After World War I, John left Barnum 
& Bailey, to drive for my father, and he stayed with the 
family for over 30 years. As a matter of fact, John still 
talks about the yellow Pierce-Arrow he drove, victoria 
top and all. 

I saw John the other day in the village of Monroe. He 
was standing in front of the radio repair shop watching 
the Dodgers-Giants game on tv. Maglie was having one 
of his good days, so I took him aside. John can’t stand 
“The Barber” on his good days. John, in turn, reminded 
me of the first major league game I ever saw. My father, 
John and I drove in from Great Neck to the Polo Grounds 
to see the Yanks play. You know that was a while ago— 
the Yanks playing in the Polo Grounds. That day, my 
father had suggested that I stay at home and practice 
the fiddle, but John put in a good word for me, and there 
I was. It was said, that Dad was one of the world’s greatest 
boy violinists—I know it was said, because 1 heard him 
say it 40 times. 

Whether or not he was the world’s greatest boy violin- 
ist, he was for sure a pretty busy little guy with a pencil, 
always in the key of F on the old upright—over 5,000 
songs. 

“You know,” said John, “If you were to ask the Boss 
what his favorite song was, he’d say it was “Venus, My 
Shining Love,” possibly because it was his first published 
number, gave him the most trouble, to say nothing of 
$25 in cash.” 

Personally, I am very partial to those great old standards 
that make up the availability part of the ASCAP checks, 
It seems, too, that the American public is partial to those 
few great songs, which are among the most popular 
standards ever written. But I only wish that everybody 
in America could hear a dozen or so of the lesser known 
songs which I like so much. It has always made me sad 
that because of the strong popularity of songs like “Give 
My Regards To Broadway,” “You’re A Grand Old Flag,” 
“Mary’s A Grand Old Name,” ete. so many other great 
Cohan songs, which were written later on, suffered the 
sare fate as the wrong side of a smash record. 

But who knows, I always say, any day now, I expect 
to hear the familiar strains of ‘45 Minutes From Birdland” 
and “Yankee Doodle Mambo Boy.” Of course, the biggest 
thrill of all to us (the Cohan family), and we think to 
all of show business and its vast audience, will be the 
presentation of his last and as yet unproduced musical 
show, “The Musical Comedy Man.” I kinda feel, that 
among the songs in this new and unpublished score, 
there will be a future standard or two. 
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DOWN THE SCALE OF MUSICAL MEMORIES — Revised Classification System 


By RAY 


Lots of water has gone under the bridge since I joined 
ASCAP in 1914, when it started. W hen I look at the pic- 





ture of the first ASCAP dinner, given at “Luchow’s on 
14th Street, New York City, on Nov. 27, 1914, I notice how 
many since have passed away and 
gone to Songwriters Heaven. I hope 


some of the old time music publish- 
ers made the grade too! Am wonder- 
ing who will be the last one left of 
the original members? It may be me, 
now at 70, as I feel like a million 
dollars. 

Before ASCAP started many a 
singer became a headliner from using 
some particular song but the writer of 
the song sometimes made only pea- 
nuts from the sale of copies as the 
song was a stage hit only. Fanny 
Brice sang “Poor Pauline” in her 
vaude act and got the idea of Baby Snooks from singing it 
as a kid song, yet the royalty from copies sold made less 
for the writers in one year than she made in salary for 
singing itefor two weeks in her act. That was before 
ASCAP began collecting for performing rights. 

Some of the oldtime songwriters had some amusing ex- 
periences years ago. Charles McCarron received his quar- 
terly royalty check from his publisher of $500, but re- 
fused to accept it, telling the pub it should be $2,000. 
When the publisher asked McCarron why he thought there 
should be that much more coming to him McCarron told 
him the bookkeeper for his firm was his wife and he knew 
exactly how many copies were sold. The bookkeeper was 
fired—McCarron received his $2,000. 

Bill Tracey wrote “Funny Bunny Hug” in 1912 which 
J. Fred Helf published. It was a big hit at the Winter 
Garden and sold many copies. When royalty was due, 
Helf told Tracey to come to his office in four days for his 
royalty check. Three days later Helf went bankrupt and 
Tracey was out of luck. In 1945, 33 years later, the The- 
atre Guild used the song in “Sing Out, Sweet Land” and 
paid $10 a week for its use in the show. It took Tracey 33 
years to make-any money from the song. 

Oldtime songpluggers, whose salary range was about 
$25 to $30 weekly, and who worked 18 to 20 hours daily, 
resorted to all means to plug songs. JoJo Lee would sing 
all night at the 6-day bicycle races in Madison Square 
Garden, N. Y., and during the day he would demonstrate 
songs in music stores, sing in nickleodeons, help in the of- 
fice and sing in cafes before going back to the Garden 
to sing all night again. Some of the other songpluggers 
who sang at the 6-day bike races were Jimmy Flynn, Al 
Raymond, Sammy Levy, Arthur Fields, Benny Bloom and 
Ross Fowler. 

One music publisher had an Irish song entitled “There'll 
Never Be a League of Nations Without Ireland,” so one 
St. Patrick's Day he hired a truck, put a piano on it and 
with a dozen singers plastered the truck on all sides with 
title pages and photographs. Eamon De Valera’s picture 
was on it, and it got in the parade on Fifth Avenue. They 
had only gone about five blocks when some Irishmen, who 
didn’t like Valera, rushed from the curb and pushed the 
truck over—and that was the end of that | plug. 


~~ One Am Who -Made Good | 


a ea ae 

Amateur lyric writers often pestered me with their 
lyrics, so to get rid of them I would introduce them to 
some other melody writer for a joke, but one time it back- 
fired on me. Joe McCarthy was working as a singing 
waiter at Billy Gallagher’s cafe. He showed me a dozen 
lIvrics which I hardly glanced at. To get rid of him I intro- 
duced him to Al Piantadosi at Leo Feist’s office. Next 
time I met Al he thanked me for introducing McCarthy 
to him. They wrote “Dreamy Italian Waltz,’ “That’s How 
I Need You” and other big hits. Later on McCarthy wrote 
“Alice Blue Gown,” “Irene,” “I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows,” etc. I may have written some of these songs with 
him if I hadn’t tried to play the joke on Piantadosi—the 
joke was on me. 

The French Performing Rights Society has a different 
system than ours as I discovered when I was in France 
in 1918. I wrote a song while there entitled “Toot Sweet,” 
and asked the leader of an orchestra to play it but he 
said he couldn’t play any song unless it was registered 
with the French Society. So I signed it over the Salabert 
Music of Paris and the orchestra played it. In many 
ways that is a much better system (for the smal! writers) 
than ours, as the orchestra leader sends in a list of each 
song he has played during the night and writers are paid 
for their use, even if it is small. This was before radio 
so I don’t know if they still use that system or not. 

Jukebox operators claim they can't afford to pay 
ASCAP for the use of their songs, Once an agent booked 
me to play piano at a cafe in New Jersey and I started 
playing at 9 p.m. A few minutes later someone put money 
in the jukebox and I took it easy for two hours. Asked 
the manager why he used a piano player, he told me the 
me to play when no money was put in the jukebox. 
coin- ~machine paid d my salary and his rent; he only needed 


Ray Walker 











Inside Stuff on Berlin | 


“Many stories have been written about Irving _ Berlin's 

“Alexander's Ragtime Band” but none has been correct 
about how it started to be a hit. Berlin may have for- 
gotten himself. Eddie Miller and Helen Vincent were 
singing at the Garden Cafe, 5th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y.. and 
were the first to sing the song in public. About 20 singers 
worked there and several times nightly they would put 
ona big number and parade through the ,com. I had 
heard “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” in Ted Snyder's office 
and thought it would be a good number for the Garden. 
I asked Max Winslow, manager of the firm, to buy zobos 
(toy musical instruments) for the song, to be used at the 
Garden but he refused as he said the song wasn’t worth 
it, and the toys would cost $5. Paul Salvin, owner of the 
Garden, put out the money for the zobos and the song 
was used the next night there. It was a sensation. Told 
Winslow about it the next day and he came to the Garden 
that night to hear it. Heard what a hit it was so went to 
the Columbia Theatre and brought the manager of the 
show there over to the Garden to hear the song—next 
week it was in the burlesque show at the Columbia. The 
rest is history. 

The entertainers at the Garden played a joke on Harry 
Von Tilzer and Henry Waterson one night. They both 
came into the Garden in separate parties and sat at dif- 
ferent tables. The entertainers put 50 $1 bills under the lid 





WALKER 


of the piano and called Von Tilzer to look at it, told him 
Waterson had given it to them as a tip. Von Tilzer said 
he could do better than Waterson so added $100 to it. 
They then called Waterson to the piano, when Von Tilzer 
wasn’t looking, and told him Von Tilzer had given them 
$150 in tips, showed him the money on the piano. Water- 
son pulled out $200 from his pocket and added it to the 
kitty. Neither knew they had been framed. 

Joe Goodwin, one of the best oldtime songwriters—he 
wrote “Billy,” “When I Get You Alone Tonight,” “Baby 
Shoes,” “I Don’t Care Whose Girl You Were,” “When 
You’re Smiling” and other big hits—was a heavy drinker 
at times and often when he received his royalty check he 
wouldn’t write until he spent it all. He and I went to 
Buffalo once to plug a song. He came into my room one 
night with a crying jag on and said he was going to kill 
himself, pulled a gun from his pocket, went to the mirror, 
aimed at his image in the mirror and shot at it. The 
mirror broke in a thousand pieces, Goodwin fell on the 
floor, declaring he was “dead.” I let him lay there for 
some time and when he woke up he refused to believe he 
had shot the mirror up. 

Some of the songs that were popular in 1914 were “On 
the 5:15,” “I’m on My Way to Mandalay,” “Fido Is a 
Hot Dog Now,” “I Miss You Most of All,” “Abba Daba 
Honeymoon,” “When the Angeles Is Ringing,” “Peg 0’ My 
Heart,” “Good Night Nurse,” “In My Harem,” “Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine,” “Snooky Ookums,” “Poor Pau- 
line,” ‘(Curse of An Aching Heart,” “Pullman Porters on 
Parade,” “By the Sea,’ “Where Did You Get That Girl,” 
“Mammy Jinny’s Jubilee,” “That Old Girl of Mine.” “If 
1 Had My Way” was written that year but didn’t become a 
hit until years later; singing waiters made it popular. 

Several ASCAP members, who were rejected for mili- 
tary service for physical reasons, went to France for the 
Over There Theatre League, (YMCA) in 1918. Among 
them were Herman Paley, George Botsford, Thomas J. 
Gray, Will Morrissey and this writer. Elsie Janis was 
already there entertaining. 

ASCAP, now 40 years old, has been a godsend to song- 





writers. I should know, as I have been writing songs 
for over 50 years. 
A Most Expensive Plug 





It was during Prohibition—when I was playing with my 
orchestra at a hotel in Freeport, L. I. Halsey Mohr, who 
wrote “Liberty Bell’ and “They’re Wearing Them Higher 
In Hawaii,” came in the place one night to plug his song, 
“The Police Won’t Let Mariucha-a-Dance Unless She Move 
Da Feet,” when six gunmen walked in the place and held 
it up. They took money and valuables from all the cus- 
tomers, chorus girls, the kitchen and dining room help— 
and, of course, the musicians. Mohr was broke. I con- 
tributed 40 bucks to the pot. Then the crooks insisted that 
I have my orchestra play a dance for them and gave me a 
$10 tip. I obliged, and as the gunmen danced with the 
chorus girls we slyly played Mohr’s new song, “The Police 
Won't Let Mariucha-a Dance.” I wasn’t sure that the gun- 
men were hep to the tune but I soon found out. Before 
the thugs left. every instrument in the orchestra was 
smashed, including my $1,000 piano accordion. And that 
wasn’t all—I had to return the $10 tip and got a farewell 
slug. They aiso shot up all the lights in the club. That 
song caused several thousand dollars damage. Some plug! 

Barefoot Days,’ by Al Wilson, was sung in vaude by 
Ethel Davenport, who worked in bare feet and tattered 
clothes, billed as ‘‘Whittier’s Barefoot Boy.” At a theatre 
in Buffalo, where she was breaking the song in, the man- 
ager told her to wear shoes as he didn’t allow anyone on 
his stage in bare feet. 

Arthur King, still active, is the oldest songwriter now 
living. He was formerly known, on 28th St., in the ’80s, 
as Arthur Cohen. On some of his songs, written about 
1885, he used the name of Arthur C. Ohen. 

The Kaufman Bros. (Jack and Phil) broke in the dou- 
ble-version of “How Do You Like Your Oysters? Raw, 
Raw, Raw” in 1909 at a small theatre in Brooklyn» Jack 
Sang one line and Phil sang the next; last line they sang 
together. After the first show the manager (who used to 
be a salesman) came backstage and told them to learn the 
song, complaining Phil sang one line and when he forgot 
the next Hine Jack picked it up. It took them an hour to 
convince the manager that it. was a double-version and 
should be sung that way. 

I wonder if Smith & Date remember “Julie My Own” 
which the Avon Comedy Four sang in 1900? Jack Cole- 
man, who was a singing waiter in Mike Calahan’s on 
Chatham Sq., sang it there and when he helped form the 
Avon Comedy Four he got them to sing this song. It is 
Still sung by quartets. 

Elizabeth Brice, while in France for the America Over 
There Theatre League in 1918, sang Will Morrissey’s song 
“I'd Like to Be a Sister to a Brother Just Like You.” In 
hospital wards she would pick out the most bashful sol- 
dier, sing to him, and for a finish she’d kiss him. One 
soldier lying in bed in one ward was so embarrassed and 
bashful that he pulled the bed sheet over his head when 
she serenaded him. Everyone laughed. At the finish of 
the song, when she started to kiss him, she discovered he 
had died while she was singing to him. She never sang 
the song again. 

George Gershwin did not write all of “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” the glissando effect was written by Ross Gorman, 
by accident. Gorman was playing sax in Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra and one day, while rehearsing the “Rhapsody,” 
Gorman and Gershwin had an argument before rehearsal. 
To get Gershwin mad, Gorman played the glissando at the 
beginning of the number—and George rushed over to him 
and exclaimed, “That stays in!” 

Ballard Macdonald wrote “Let's Grow Old Together, 
Honey” in 1911 with Ray Walker, published by Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder. Waterson wanted to plug the song but, 
on account of Berlin’s songs, this one got buried. They 
wouldn't even play the song for Waterson in the office, 
so he had to go to the Garden Cafe to hear Eddie Miller 
sing it. When royalty time was due they said no copies 
had been sold and no records were made of it. A year 
ago Jim Walsh sent me a record of it, made by Manuel 
Romaine for the Victor Co. It sold very big in 1911, but 
I didn’t know it until 33 years later. 

George M. Cohan’s grandfather was Koehane, pro- 
nounced Ca-han. Later they spelled it Cohan. Cohan 
was not born on July 4, he was born in Providence, R. I, 
on July 3, 1878. 

Lucien Denni, who wrote “Oceana Roll” 
was quite a lady-killer. 
any 


and other hits, 
He took a different girl to dinner 
night he could get away from his wife. One night 


Aids Young Writers 


By BOB MERRILL 


When I was in my very tender teens, a little too long 
ago by now, I walked for my first time through a door 
marked “American Society of Composers, Authors & 
Publishers.” As I remember it, in one hot little hand I 
clutched my “Horatio Alger” book—in the other, my tat- 
tered copy of “How to Win Friends.” In Babbitt-like 
bliss, I was whistling ‘Pinafore’—‘‘He polished up the 
Handle so—o carefully that now he is—etc., etc.” As we 
well know, there is no stopping a youth w ho reads ‘“Hora- 
tio Alger,” “How to Win Friends,” and whistles “Pinafore.” 
So-o today I am a member of ASCAP. 


My mission that day was to get someone, anyone, to look 
at some 147 manuscripts I had written the night before. 
I realize this is paltry production for an eager youth but 
in those days I was painfully meticulous about rhymes 
and meter. I’m not as fussy today, so of course, my pro- 
duction is way up. I managed to impress the switchboard 
operator with the urgency of my visit and she was going 
to herald my arrival to the titans beyond the big glass 
door. It was still very early morning and one or two 
coffee SOS’s were taken care of first. Then I heard her 
announce me and in a few minutes I was facing the presi- 
dent of the American Society of Composers, Authors & 
Publishers—and Mr. Taylor was facing a youth whose 
“bark,” if not his songs, would someday be heard around 
the world. 


Like I said, it’s been too many years ago since then, but 
experience-wise, for me, these years have been profitable 
ones. I had always had a burning desire to be a part of a 
fraternity, a cult—an incomprehensible world referred 
to as “show business.” I didn’t know exactly what I 
wanted to do in this world, so I tried to do everything. 
{ started by singing off-key in burlesque houses. I’ve 
been a mediocre actor, an absentminded stage manager, 
a secondrate Hollywood director, and a lousy golfer. So, 
if I’m even a Satisfactory songwriter, it’s a great big 
miracle. But performing a variety of jobs has brought one 
point clearly home to me—no one in the entertainment 
field has the advantage that a songwriter has—and noth- 
ing has done more for the songwriter than ASCAP. 

Only an infinitesimal percentage of our working actors 
ever approach economic security. It’s a life of feast 
or famine. Some, a very few, live prodigiously. For the 
preponderance of others, their guilds and affiliations have 
provided only the meagerest provisions for their sustained 
well being. They felt a national theatre would be their 
salvation. It didn’t work. 

Many of my close friends earn their livelihoods by 
writing for newspapers, magazines, radio and television. 
Some are talented authors of serious books who have spent 
years on a single project. My friends have asked me 
time and time again about ASCAP—what it does, how 
it works. When I tell them, their faces get the same kind 
of look children’s get when you tell them a little fantasy of 
lollipop trees and icecream mountains. It’s a never-never 
land to them and pretty darn hard to believe. To me it’s 
real, because 40 years ago a handful of inspired dreamers 
made lollipop trees and icecream mountains come true. 





Somewhat Rude Awakening | 


I was accepted to the membership of ASCAP in 1949 
and all my sentiments were naturally with the youn 
writer. There was still a strict classification system an 
I was shattered because I entered ASCAP on the delirium 
of the first hit and was rudely awakened by being placed 
in a low classification bracket. I had expected them to 
give me Radio City or at least a hunk of Times Square 
which I had heard they were rich enough to own. I 
guess I had seen too many movies and heard too many 
tales about the alleged money a songwriter earns on a 
hit song. 

However, a group of ASCAP members felt that the 
young writer wasn’t getting hf$§ commensurate reward and 
that another system rather than the original classification 
system would be more equitable. It took patience, it took 
endurance and it took some privation, but when the smoke 
cleared, a better and stronger ASCAP came out of it. 

If it weren’t for a revised ASCAP structure that affords 
a promising writer the economic and mental security to 
continue writing, I would have had to abandon this career. 
The more writers who can survive and contribute to the 
Society’s catalog, the healthier the Society is. The 
healthier the Society is, the more both Junior and Senior 
writers benefit. As the writer benefits, an enduring 
American culture results and the song becomes a musical 
catalyst enlightening the civilized world as to the way 
America lives, the way it thinks, and what Americans 
are like. 

I feel that songwriting is an important work and the 
people who do it with skill deserve their share of good 
things. ASCAP has been the greatest single factor in 
contributing to their security, opportunity and personal 
dignity. For the rest of my creative life I want to compose 
words and music and I’m proud of the young people whe 
also share’ this desire—young people like Richard Adler, 
Jerry Ross, and Norman Gimble, to name a few. Youn 
men who will at some future day inherit the mantle o 
Gershwin, Hart, Berlin, Rodgers and Hammerstein, and 
dream their own inspired dreams of—lollipop trees and 
icecream mountains. 

By he way, I atmost forgot that first day at ASCAP, 
Deems Taylor complimented me on my healthy look and 
my melodious whistling of “Pinafore.” I'm still glad that 
he was too busy to look at those songs. 








Tommy Gray followed them and when they went into a 
restaurant and ordered the meal Tommy would go to a 
phone outside, imitate Denni’s wife and say he was com- 
ing to the restaurant and beat both Denni and the girl up. 
Denni would pay the check quick and rush out of the 
place and go to another restaurant. Gray would follow 
them and phone Denni again. This happened in four oF 
five places until Denni got disgusted, sent the girl home 
and went home himself. He found his wife in bed sound 
asleep. For months Denni tried to find out who phoned. 

When Al Jolson played at the Winter Garden in 1914 
he sang in blackface during the week but on Sunday night 
he had to work in whiteface on account of the Blue Law. 
On week nights he was a big hit with the song, “She Used 


to Be the Slowest Girl in Town,” but on Sundays, when 
he sang it in whiteface, the song didn’t go so big. No one 
could understand why. 
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U.S. Coming of Age on Music; 
Radio a Big Factor 


By ABRAM CHASINS 
(Music Director, WQXR, N. Y.) 


In former centuries, a renaissance was an age of excep- 
tional artistic creativity enjoyed by the fortunately favored 


few. In our century, the widespread productivity of our 
musicians, as well as the masterpieces of the past, are 
available to all, and for free. 

At this moment, the art of music has the largest audi- 
ence ever assembled to hear it in the history of mankind. 
The list of forces which contributed to this Golden Age of 
listening is too formidable for detailed enumeration here, 
as is the honor roll of those individuals who shared in the 
rich adventure. Those responsible for the musical wealth 
of our country include composers, interpreters, inventors, 
publishers, recording companies, licensing agencies (whose 
protection encourages composers and facilitates the avail- 
ability of their music to the user), an eager public, and, 
to my mind, the most effective force—the broadcasters. 

Through the years, in which I have been with WQXR, 
certain experiences and observations have forced a num- 
ber of conclusions and convictions upon me, and for them 
I am willing to stick my neck out. I believe that it is 
utterly impossible to Satisfy all radio listeners on all pro- 
grams at all times. One man’s Mozart is another’s Proko- 
fiev; one person’s thrill is another’s boredom. 

IL believe that the musical public is essentially conserva- 
tive, steeped in the classics. But there are heartening 
signs that it is increasingly willing to give contemporary 
music a hearing. I purposely avoid using the words ‘mod- 
ern music” because I suspect that too many music lovers 
are as yet stubbornly convinced that all modern music is 
necessarily ear-shattering. 

I believe that the public’s increased receptivity to new 
works, plus the enormity of that public which radio serves, 
have helped our composers to find themselves. Less and 
less are our best composers using shock tactics to impress. 
Styles are growing less complex, less self-conscious. The 
scores which sounded like mathematical theorems set to 
notes, the crashing cascades of dissonance, are being re- 
placed by clearer, simpler, more direct musical expres- 
sions. Manner is yielding to matter. 

I believe that the opportunities provided hy radio have 
spurred many composers to healthy soul-searching and 
eventually to mature fulfillment. 

I believe that the sharp demarcation between popular 
music and serious music is waning. We are increasingly 
made aware that lots of popular music is extremely good 
music and that lots of serious music is junk. 

I believe that the intelligent use of radio is the simplest 
way of bringing the unique beauty of music into our lives. 
Music broadcasting has come a long way. Of course, there 
is ever more to do, for good music broadcasting is more 
than a business, and the microphone more than an efficient 
little instrument. Radio at its best is a service, and to 
serve the musical needs of a great many human beings is a 
rewarding work. To bring an appreciative listener a gay 
Victor Herbert tune is to bring him delight. To bring him 
an Olympian symphony by Beethoven is to bring him a 
glimpse of the eternal. 

Finally (and with your permission I omit the available 
but dull data) I have seen enough to believe that in our 
beloved art, our beloved land is coming of age. 


The Everyman's Land 
Between Pop & Longhair 


By LEROY ANDERSON 


Years ago, when I used to play the doubie bass in or- 
chestras, I was always asked, “Did you ever try playing it 
under your chin?” Until then I had no idea.that the same 
question repeated week after week and year after year 
could strain one’s patience to the 
breaking point. But it turned out to 
be a good exercise in endurance, be- 
cause I am now always asked another 
question, “What kind of music is it 
you write, serious or popular?” 

My music, as if most of yoy don’t 
know already, is light concert music. 
It is neither strictly serious nor 
strictly popular, but belongs instead 
to the class that somebody has called 
“middlebrow” music. 

But there is good reason for many 
to be puzzled about this, because it 
wasn’t too long ago that all music was 
divided into two distinct classes. I can remember in the 
days I was a young musician the controversy over the 
“classics” and “jazz’’ and these terms were held to com- 
prise all musical literature, past and present. Only fairly 
recently have we freed ourselves from this naive classifica- 
tion, thanks to the wide propagation of all kinds of music 
through the radio and the phonograph record. 

One of the most important agencies for advancing the 
eause of light concert music has been the Boston Pops, a 
series of spring concerts started in 1885, which its present 
conductor, Arthur Fiedler, developed into a local sellout 
attraction and an internationally famous musical institu- 
tion. From its birthplace in Boston the idea spread to 
other communities and the phrase “Pops concert” entered 
the language as a common musical term like “overture” 
and “coloratura.” 

Fiedler is a firstrate symphonic conductor with a sym- 
pathetic feeling for popular music, and this rare combina- 
tion, plus a genius for programming, made him an ideal 
leader in advancing the cause of the “music between.” 
Besides searching out the best light concert music already 
written, Fiedler encouraged composers he thought had a 
feeling for this type of music to write for his programs. 
I know, because I was one of them. 

The most remarkable thing about middlebrow music is 
its broad appeal. At a Pops concert the audience is made 
up of teenagers and grandparents, workmen and college 
professors. It is the great common meeting ground of our 
musical culture, and in that respect might well claim to be 
the most democratic branch of a democratic art. 





Leroy Anderson 








On Newspapermen-Songsmiths Z 


I suppose it is only natural that a good newspaperman 
should have the makings of a good lyric writer in his sys- 
tem. He deals with words, and if he has done rewrite and 
editing, he mentally boils down a lot of experience, hu- 
man suffering and what not into a 
few pithy words. 

I have found songwriting to be 
much like rewrite work on a news- 
paper, especially a tabloid. When you 
strip an idea of all the outer, unes- 
sential clothing, you have the essence 
of a song. 

There have been many newspaper- 
men who turned out fine lyrics for 
songs. Maxwell Anderson, the play- 
wright, got his groundwork for song- 
writing on the San Francisco Chron- 
icle & Bulletin, the N. Y. Evening 
Globe and the old New York World. 
The late, great Ring Lardner is another and Michael H. 
Cleary still another ex-newspaperman well known in 
Tin Pan Alley as an able songsmith. 

Among newspaper people who are ASCAP members are 
Atra Baer (Bugs Baer’s daughter), Elliott Grennard, John 
Milton. Hagen, Danny Hurd, Philip Maxwell, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Deems Taylor, Virgil Thomson and J. Brandon 
Walsh. 

I know that my newspaper work has helped my songs. 
Before entering the newspaper field®I was a sailor in the 
U. S. Navy and merchant marine. I wrote songs with my 
brother Charles, a violinist and melody writer, ever since 
we were kids. We knocked off about 500 songs without 
ever getting a single one published. Then we went into 
the newspaper business. Writing for newspapers sharp- 
ened our faculties and we were able to go over some of 
our old songs and revitalize them, tossing away empty 
phrases and meaningless words that had just been in- 
jected because they rhymed. 

Newspaper experience also helps you to spot a great 
line or phrase that can make a song. Almost every hit 
song has one line that you remember. Sometimes it is a 
line that the writers had to battle the publisher to keep 
in. Publishers have always been afraid of songs that were 
“too poetic.” 

We had an experience of this kind with two of our 
songs. In “Love Letters in the Sand,” our big line was, 
“Now my poor heart just aches ... With every wave it 
breaks over love letters in the sand.” The publisher al- 
most threw us out of his office because we insisted on 
keeping that line in the song. He thought it was too 
poetic. 

We got a little lazy in our western song, “There’s a Gold 
Mine in the Sky” and at first we merely repeated the-title 
in the tag line. Harry Link kept needling us about it‘tin- 
til we came up with the line that made the number: “And 
we'll say hello to friends who said goodbye ... When we 
find that long lost gold mine in the sky.” . 


From Minstrel Songs 
To ‘St. Louis Blues’ 


By W C. HANDY 


When the first 20 Africans set foot on Jamestown, Va., 
soil, they brought with them rhythmical and melodic mu- 
sical values that were destined to enter the very warp and 
woof of American life. 


While residing in Harlem, I watched 
a greup of Negro boys in a circle do- Pcaionns aia 
ing the “Charleston Pat,” attracting 2 : 
quite a crowd, and in the course I 
saw my youngest son, Wyer, dancing 
the “Charleston.” This was a South 
Carolinian Negro folk dance, originat- 
ing in Charleston; an example of how 
Negro dances inspired new songs 
around which shows were built as far 
back as 1820, when Negro performers 
pioneered in musical comedies, with 
the Juba Dance, (“Juba Dis, and Juba 
Dat, Juba Kill De Yallah Cat’), a 
derivation of the African handclap 
dance. 

There are still a few remaining who remember dances 
like ‘“‘The Pasa-ma-la,” “The Bomba-Shay,” “The Jenny- 
Coola,” and more recently ‘Walkin’ the Dog,” “Get Over 
Sal,” “Strut Miss Lizzie,” “Ballin’ the Jack,” “Black Bot- 
tom” and other dances which were featured in Sam T., 
Jack’s “Creoles” in 1890, S. H. Dudley’s “Smart Set” 1896, 
Ernest Hogan’s “Rufus Rastus” (in collaboration with Joe 
Jordan), Cole & Johnson's “Trip to Coontown,” and Wil- 
liams & Walker's “Sons of Ham” in 1899. 

Before this time there was the Minstrel period, in 
which Stephen Foster achieved immortality by writing 
songs around Negro life. For the Negro minstrels that 
toured U.S. and Europe, James Bland gave us “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny,” ‘“Climbin’ Up Dem Golden Stairs,” 
“O Dem Golden Slippers” and 136 other songs written in 
America and 30 written.in Germany and England. There 
was also Gussie L. Davis, the most prolific writer of de- 
scriptive songs in Minstrel days, best known for “The 
Fatal Wedding,” “The Lighthouse by the Sea,” “My Cre- 
ole Sue,” “In the Baggage Coach Ahead,” “Picture Eighty- 
four,” “At the Board of Trade” and 500 other great min- 
Strel songs, many of which were featured by clever Billy 
Young, formerly of McCabe & Young’s Minstrels and 
then, starring in Maharas Minstrels when I was musical 
director for four seasons. 

It was my good fortune as a youngster to be the water 
boy in rock quarries, iron furnaces, on farms, and on the 
Tennessee River Canal, where I heard laborers and steam- 
boat roustabouts sing many work songs, which since those 
days have become a part of musical America, such as 
“John Henry.” 

It was such snatches of song that turned my attention 
to what we now know as the “Blues,” after Scott Joplin 
had written his ragtime opera, “Tremonisia,” and his 
“Maple Leaf Rag” and 25 other ragtime piano composi- 
tions. In those days many ragtime pianists earned a living 
by playing ragtime on the blackkeys making a five-tone 
scale which is not only the basis of many ragtime com- 
positions, but the basis for Negro spirituals. 

As a musician who had traveled throughout this coun- 
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Hot To Cool To 
The Future of Jazz 


By LEONARD FEATHER 

What will jazz be like in 1974? 

The mere fact that the future of the jazz form can be 
a subject for serious debate is in itself significant. Not 
too many years ago jazz was played casually, without 
much regard to form or future. It was the Cinderella of 
show business, ignored by the public and by most intel- 
lectuals. Today it is acknowledged by many pundits as 
America’s one truly indigenous art form, and as a com- 
mercial commodity its value is increasing to an undreamed 
of degree. 

Jazz composition in the 1920s consisted mainly of the 
provision of simple frameworks, 12 to 32 measures long, 
within which the musicians offered their improvisations. 
Many early jazz tunes, such as “Muskrat Ramble,” seem 
so primitively simple to contemporary ears that they 
have recently been fitted with lyrics and recorded for 
the pop market. 

It was during the 1930s that the arrangers advanced the 
jazz form by taking over the reins of composition. Writers 
like Fletcher Henderson, Eddie Sauter, Jimmy Mundy 
and Sy Oliver showed the way with their more advanced 
steps in orchestration. 

The real future of the jazz form, though, was not clearly 
indicated until Duke Ellington, who had previously ex- 
perimented with a couple of works beyond the normal 
three-minute limit, premiered his “Black, Brown & Beige” 
at Carnegie Hall in 1943. 

The work, in its original form, was over 45 minutes 
long. It had form, variety, continuity, moods, everything 
to sustain the interest, including many passages that gave 
the soloists freedom to express their own personalities. 
The whole course of jazz history might have been altered 
had this work not been written and performed during the 
recording ban. Ellington never got to record anything but 
a series of excerpts from a work that might have been 
pointing the way, even today, to brighter horizons for jazz. 

Stan Kenton’s most successful effprts have been written 
by writers such as Bill Holman, who seem to recall 
Ellington’s famous admonition: “It don’t mean a thing 
if it ain’t got that swing.’’ (Count Basie, because he re- 
members this advice, has the finest and most timeless 
big jazz group today.) 





| The Three E’s | 





This element may be a key to the whole problem of 
the future of jazz. Most young musicians, musically 
equipped beyond the wildest dreams of earlier genera- 
tions, have such a wide reading and writing knowledge 
of music that they try to incorporate new forms by blend- 
ing jazz with classical influences, by introducing poly- 
tonality and atonality, too often losing sight of funda- 
mental qualities that made jazz what it is — a rhythmic, 
harmonic and melodic form of syncopated music, in which 
orchestration and improvisation are interdependent. 

The American public, when it buys jazz, looks for what 
might be called “the three E’s’ — Entertainment, Ex- 
citement or Enlightenment. If it is the first they seek, 
they will find the answer in Louis Armstrong, Eddie Con- 
don and other former pioneers who have graduated into 
the mainstream of show business. If they want excite- 
ment, they turn to Norman Granz’s “JATP,” or Lionel 
Hampton’s screaming brass, or the combos that teeter 
over the borderline between jazz and rhythm & blues. 


If they are looking for the third E, enlightenment, they 
will find it in the work of the youngsters who are paving 
the way for a broader, brighter jazz future — in the 
quartet of Dave Brubeck, whose cerebrations find most 
of their outlet among enthusiastic college crowds; in 
the experiments by Bud Shank and Bob Cooper with flute 
and oboe on Contemporary Records, by Gil Mellie on Blue 
Note, Teddy Charles with his “New Directions” series on 
Prestige. These combos are striving, on a modest scale, 
for the same objectives as Kenton’s big band. 

What is important about all the attempts at advance- 
ment is that they have created a new and permanent place 
for jazz, not only culturally but commercially, on the U. S. 
and international scene. The advances represented by bop, 
“cool jazz,” Latin-American influences and other elements 
of the postwar era have all been incorporated into the 
body of .jazz. 

The jazz of 1974 will probably include-most of the char- 
acteristics of today’s model. The essential, elemental beat 
will not be forgotten, nor will improvisation; but new ways 
will have been found of combining and relating notes and 
chords; ways that would seem just as weird and dis- 
cordant to our 1954 ears as Stravinsky did to the critics 
who walked out on him in 1912, or as Lennie Tristano’s 
jazz avant-gardists would have sounded to a listener back 
in the dixieland era. And who knows — by 1974 maybe 
they’ll be fitting Tristano’s music with lyrics! 





try, Canada, Cuba and Mexico, as a bandmaster playing 
the classics as well as the popular music of the day, I 
settled in Memphis as the head of a wonderful organiza- 
tion of talented musicians. I wrote a tune which I called 
“Mr. Crump,” now known as the “Memphis Blues” in 1909, 
carrying the first jazz break for tenor saxophone. Crump 
was elected. I gave empJoyment to 50 musicians who had 
to play “Mr. Crump,” or the Memphis Blues,” and so great 
was the demand for this tune that I published it in 1912 
as an instrumental piano solo without words. This was 
later sold to a music publisher who had George Norton 
write lyrics to the “Memphis Blues,” telling about the 
Handy Band’s “Big Bassoon that Seconded the Trombone’s 
Croon, that Moaned like a Sinner on Revival Day.” This 
song was published in 1913 and made me a name, but no 
money ... the fate of many songwriters before ASCAP 
was born. 

In 1914, ASCAP was formed and in the same year I 
followed the success of the “Memphis Blues” with the 
“St. Louis Blues” that added the “blue” note, embodying 
those rhythmital and melodic values in characteristie 
American music so beautifully exemplified in Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” “Porgy and Bess” and the works of 
Duke Elington and augmented by New Orleaas dixicland 
jazz of which Louis Armstrong stands as a symbol, 
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A BINGO-BANGO LAND 


By LOUIS SOBOL 











I once deplored the passing of Tin Pan Alley that 
was, as O. O. McIntyre once referred to it, Bingo- 
Bango Land. Our musical factories still dot the 
Broadway sector in the late 40s, but the homely, in- 
timate atmosphere is gone—and now your feet sink 
into the lush softness of imported rugs, the booths 
are streamlined, executives sit in front of huge, ex- 
pensive desks, smoking cigars. It’s really not the 
same. These fellows are making too much money. 


” * » 


The story is that songwriter-newspaperman Monroe 
H. Rosenfeld is responsible for the Tin Pan Alley 
label. He was in Harry Von Tilzer’s office when the 
latter, playing the piano, was achieving a bizarre ef- 
fect by weaving strips of paper through the strings. 
When Von Tilzer finished, the writer observed, “That 
sounds like a tin pan.” 

»” ~ Sad 


There really was an Alley called Tin Pan. It was 
born in 1899 and was located on West 28th between 
5th and 6th Avenues, with such reputable music pub- 
lishers as M. Witmark & Sons, Broder E. Scham, 
Charles K. Harris and Leo Feist haying their offices 
there. Later the music publishers moved into the 
Strand Theatre Bldg..—but the alley is still there— 
in back of the building. 

~ ~ ~ 


The first setback to the publishers came during the 
first war when the War Industries Board, because of 
paper shortage, issued a ruling limiting the supply. 
Ruin came thumping at the door until General Bell 
ruled that such songs as “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning” and “Over There” were essential in 
winning the war. That helped a little. 

aa = * 


It is no news that Jimmy Walker was once a song- 
writer. Another Mayor, John Purroy Mitchell, a lover 
of the dance, invented a step called “The Twinkle” 
and collaborated on a song by that title. Woodrow 
Wilson once collaborated on a song too—with John 
Golden, Golden, who wrote songs before he became 
a producer. And then there was Charles G. Dawes 
and William H. Woodin, both Cabinet members. 


» »” 7 


One of Irving Berlin’s most profitable pieces— 
earning for him almost as much as “Alexander's Rag- 
time Band” d:d originally, was ‘Pullman Porter’s Pa- 
rade.” He used a nom de plume—Ren G. May, which 
if, dissected, spells “Germany.” His idea was that 
Berlin is the capital of Germany. Ironic, that during 
World War II Berlin’s songs were banned in Berlin. 


» * *” 


Tin Pan Alley has a long roster of “one-timers”’— 
gentlemen who have one great smash hit to their 
credit—and no others. Among them may be included 
the composers of “Three O’Clock in the Morning,” 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” “Collegiate” and “Will 
You Love Me In December as You Did in May?” 
(Jimmy Walker’s). 

* 7 * 


Out of two songs alone, “Oh By Jingo” and ‘‘Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game,” Albert von Tilzer earned 
more than $100,000 in royalties. But Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s “The End of a Perfect Day” and “I Love You 
Truly” have lured revenue far in excess of that 
amount. 

* ~ -~ 


The great masters of other days, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Mozart, have contributed 
heavily to the popular songs of modern times, but 
Tin Pan Alley believes that the composer from whom 
the boys have stolen most is Chopin, and I can list 
at least 10 songs hits based on Chopin—three of them 
from his “Fantasie Impromptu Opus 66” alone, but 
I wouldn't dare because songwriters are very sensi- 
tive folk. But it is safe to say that 90° of our pres- 
ent day tunes are thefted from the classics, 


oe * * 


I have written on previous occasions how difficult 
it is for a newcomer to invade the field—and warned 
&gainst the heartbreaks. However, there is a record 
of one unknown in which the situation was reversed. 
An obscure little girl wrote a song in 1905 as a valen- 
tine and came to E. B. Marks with the request that 
he print it for her privately. Marks, after hearing the 
song once, arranged to publish it. The song was 
“Dearie,” the writer Clare Kummer. It is probably 
the only case on record where a publisher had to beg 
an unknown for permission to publish her song. 

* * * 


Present day songwriters have additional urge to 
keep on writing because of ASCAP, their society. The 
more song hits the artist turns out annually the high- 
er his rating. 

- x * 


Music publishers learned long ago that no matter 
how good a song was in their opinion, it needed a push 
to win the public’s affection. That’s how the song- 
plugger came to be an important gent in the industry. 


* . * 


In the early vears of the nickelodeons when a lone 
piznist was the entire orchestra, the publishers wooed 
him and pleaded with him to play their numbers as 
often as possible through the long grind. If he pound- 
ed out one number often enough the audience natur- 
ally would carry it away with them. 


~ ~ * 


Then cong slides became the feature and the audi- 
ence would sing out loud as they followed the words. 
Atter that some of the brighter publishers sent over 
fine tenors or baritones who would sing a song be- 
tween shows—with no cost to the operator of the 
movie house. It was a welcome attraction—a good 
holidays. There were, of course, out-and-out song- 


THE UNSUNG SONGWRITERS 


By ARNOLD SHAW 
(Author of ‘The Money Song’) 


Since the founding of ASCAP in 1914, the prestige of 
the American songwriter has pencilled an upward curve on 
the graph of public opinion. 

In the ’20s Ring Lardner ‘cameoed the prevailing at- 
titude toward songwriters in several mordant caricatures. 
Like his ballplayers, Lardner’s Tin Pan Alley denizens 
were dese-and-dose guys who had fat opinions of them- 
selves, played potsy with the personal pronoun, and spent 
more time chasing the chicks than the muse. It was 
not a flattering picture. 


Today our Rodgers and Hammersteins, our Gershwins 
and Kerns, our Youmans and Loessers are celebrated here 
and abroad. The lyrics of Cole Porter and Hammerstein 
are published sans music between hard covers to give them 
the permanence of the printed page. And Irving Berlin is 
awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor by the President 
of the U.S.A. 

These are semaphores of an important change in public 
attitude. And with good reason. The songs our writers 
produce are today being sung the world over. The hit 
parades of Europe, Australia and even South Africa are 
compilations of our top songs of six months earlier. Since 
Lardner’s time there has been a growing reeognition too 
of songwriting as a craft and legit profession. And Tin 
Pan Alley has drawn to it men of intelligence and culture, 
with rich backgrounds in the art of writing and composi- 
tion. = 

These developments may undoubtedly be traced in part 
to the increasing rewards that the hit songwriter reaps 
today. Victor Herbert and his associates are much to be 
praised for the vision they had of the latent powers in- 
herent in the concept of performing rights. For with the 
enforcement of that concept, the groundwork was laid for 
tapping other sources of revenue. And yet today, with the 
sheet music market constantly telescoping and the record 
market expanding but yielding less revenue, it is not in- 
conceivable that performing rights may once again become 
the crux of the songwriter’s existence. 

Despite the advances in the songwriter’s public stand- 
ing, the Lardner characterization had not been entirely 
eliminated from the public mind. In some quarters, the 
cliche of the songwriter as a character, a sharpie, or a 
wise guy persists. And the public is all too prone to be- 
lieve that music biz is a game in which no-talent guys make 
a fast, easy buck. The millions of amateurs who keep cry- 
ing that they have songs as good as any of the top hits, are 
the voluble contingent of a public that has no conception 
of the heartache and headache and know-how that go into 
the making of a hit. 


Inside Stuff | 


In some degree the prejudices of the public are to be 
traced to attitudes that prevail inside the business. When 
a record becomes a money disk these days and 32 bars of 
ink blots and syllables become a money song, many factors 
are responsible. Advance impact of a recording artist’s 
name helps. Deejay exposure is vital. Publisher activity 
counts. Going back farther in the process, a&r choice of 
song is basic. Musical background and arrangement are 
important: Jukebox plays count. TV exposure helps. 

The listing of credits on a hit song tends to follow the 
presentation of credits 6n the motion picture screen. The 
stars’ names are given solo frames with giant lettering. The 
director receives VIP treatment. The producer comes on 
with a crescendo blast of music. Somewhere along the 
line, the name of the writer slips by in a jumble of super- 
fine print. 

Now, no one in music biz would deny that the song 
counts. A&r men, publishers, artists spend all their days 
—and many a weary night—looking for the right song. 
Then, why doesn’t the songwriter count? It is an anoma- 
lous situation, whieh is highlighted by the fact that, except 
for a handful of show composers and lyricists, the publie 
doesn’t know the names of most of the writers of our 
money songs. In this respect, too, many of our top song- 
writers are unsung heroes. And, peeking back inside the 
biz again, too frequently the depreciation of the songwriter 
starts with the publishers themselves, who can’t sweat out 
a hit unless they can first sweat a song out of a writer. 

In this picture of the songwriter’s standing, there is 
material for a public relations program which the biz has 
yet to undertake. We will attempt it some day, perhaps, 
when the sheet music market has telescoped even more 
than it already has and when the realization will be forced 
upon us that, in the competitive scramble for the public’s 
luxury dollar, prestige, recognition and respect for the 
creators of our basic commodity are matters of good busi- 
ness. 











looking chap singing a nice song with the audience 
pitching in later when the illustrated slides were 
flashed. 

- ~ 7. 


It was not unusual to work six or eight film houses 
a night and often more on Saturdays, Sundays and 
puggers, but in those days even the songwriters 
weren't too proud to do some active plugging for their 
own numbers. If they had a passable voice or could 
play the piano well enough, they had themselves 
booked into vaudeville houses at small salaries just 
so they could put over their new numbers. Then 
there were pluggers who went out in automobiles and 
Sang at street corners. 

= ~ - 


In one of his books, “They All Sang,” E. B. Marks 
wrote: “Energetic songpluggers with strong voices and 
inexhaustible lungs also booked themselves on the 
new low-priced chains, often singing in two theatres 
end then covering half a dozen picture houses and 
then their regular route of dancehalls and beer gar- 
dens, finishing up about two in the morning. These 
pluggers, but in those days even the songwriters 
and endurance. They were like-marathon runners or 
six-day bike riders. Incidentally, the six-day bike race 
in Madison Square Garden was a great theatre for 
their rivalry.” 

* - * 
Of course, song publishing has become a vast in- 


dustry since those days when the chief source of reve- 
nue was the sale of sheet music. That was before a 


group of bright lads organized ASCAP. 


‘Selling’ The Society 
On A Local Level 


By PAUL CUNNINGHAM 
(Chairman, ASCAP’s Public Relations €omniittee) 


While the nation hums and whistles the great songs in 
ASCAP’s catalog, few persons are aware of the Society's 
role and significance. That’s where the Public Relations 
Committee enters the picture, and, in the last few years, 
ASCAP has done a standout job of selling itself where 
it counts the most. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of ASCAP’s new 
accent on public relations occurred last March 6 at the 
annual White House Correspondents’ Dinner in Washing- 
ton. Before the guest of honor, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and 700 dignitaries of the Government and the 
press, ASCAP presented_a memorable show that made 
the front pages across the nation. Headlining that show 
were Irving Berlin, whose “I Like Ike” tune had ineal- 
culable political influence in the 1952 elections, and 
Milton Berle, who also is an ASCAP member. Here was 
goodwill for ASCAP being garnered at the highest levels, 

However, ASCAP also does important work at the grass- 
roots level. Members of the Society participate fully in 
events of the National Federation of Music Clubs and 
other. organizations designed to increase the musical cul- 
ture of the country. ASCAP, for instance, co-sponsored 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra Assn. and the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, the second Conductors’ Sym- 
posium. This was arranged by Deems Taylor, Adolph Vogel 
and A. Walter Kramer. 





More Showmanship | 


ASCAP has also recognized the importance of using 
show biz media for getting over its message. Last year, 
ASCAP began a series of weekly radio shows over WNBC, 
in N. Y., titled ‘Meet The Songwriter” and the men and 
women who wrote some of the nation’s great songs were 
spotlighted, including Mrs. Gus Kahn, for her late hus- 
band, Abel Baer, Ervin Drake, Jimmy Shirl, Mabel Wayne, 
Sammy Stept, Al Hoffman, Johnny Loeb, Al Stillman, 
L. Wolfe Gilbert, Robert MacGimsey and Johnny Marks. 

ASCAP also received excellent coverage on its 40th 
anni on the radio and video networks. The ABC network 
gave a two-part two-hour salute to the Society last Feb- 
ruary with ASCAPite Georgie Jessel emceeing the show 
on Feb. 13 and Paul Whiteman giving his salute the 
following day. A week later, ASCAP participated on 
WNYC’s annual Music Festival in N. Y. 

Ed Sullivan also joined in the toast to ASCAP on 
his CBS-TV ‘Toast of the Town” show with another two- 
part tribute in May that featured such members of the 
Society as Otto A. Harbach, W. C. Handy, Geoffrey O'Hara, 
Joe E. Howard and Jack Norworth. 

ASCAP participated in another topflight event in the 
nation’s capital in May at the National Press Club lunch- 
eon where ASCAP prexy Stanley Adams was the honored 
guest. Accompanying him to Washington was an ASCAP 
contingent including Louis Bernstein, Harbach, Alex 
Kramer, George Meyer, Lew Brown, Sammy Fain, Mack 
Gordon, Ray Henderson, Bea Walker, Bennie Benjamin 
and George Weiss. Also in the nation’s capital, a contin- 
gent of ASCAPites, including Otto Harbach, Harold Arlen, 
Arthur Schwartz, Gian Carlo Menotti, William C. Handy 
and Lou Alter, presented a show before the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union in October, 1953. 

As part of the ‘Home Town Boy Makes Good” series 
on radio-tv around the country, J. Russel Robinson, native 
of Indianopolis, was honored in his town on a show to- 
gether with Homer Rodeheaver, Senator Milford Anness 
and Mrs. Harley Edington, president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Robinson presented a scroll from 
ASCAP to Miss Lesley Payne, niece of the ASCAP- 
member and Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. In 
Denver, the salute was given to Jerry Livingston with 
participation by Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mayor Quigg New- 
ton of Denver and Dr. Henry Everett Sachs. On the 
Chicago salute to Johnny Loeb, Mayor Martin Kennelly, 
Mrs. R. E. Milligan, president- of the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs, and Dr. Rudolph Ganz were on the show. 

Other members who have been active in ASCAP pub- 
lic relations programs are Harry Ruby, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Nacio Herb Brown, Vic Mizzy, Abe Olman, Harry Revel, 
Harry Tierney, Johnny Redmond, J. Fred Coots, Leonard 
Whitcup, Alex Kramer, Jean Whitney, Ben Oakland and 
Irving Caesar. 

That ASCAP’s public relations program was successful 
was demonstrated clearly during the convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, numbering over 
5,500,000 members. Again ASCAP provided a show and, 
coincidentally, the General Federation passed a resolus 
tion endorsing the passage of legislation removing present 
exemption in the Copyright Act of 1909 from jukebox 
operators. ASCAP members also staged a successful show 
at the American Legion convention in Washington Aug. 
30 and Sept. l* of this year with Morton Downey, a 
writer-member of ASCAP emceeing. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the advance 
made by songwriters in public esteem was the special 
medal presented a few months ago by President Eisen- 
hower to Irving Berlin for his outstanding contributions 
to the national welfare in his patriotic song compositions. 














ASCAP Membership Crowth (1914-1954) 
Date Publishers Writers Total 
DENS. os +x kes ehadeend eee 22 170 192 
| Pe Se ee Ae 87 - 651 738 
ee te ee ys 140 1,167 1.307 
ce a 150 1,241 1,391 
re ee es 234 1,707 1,941 
PSP. Se 409 2.234 2.643 
IRR Ra SE OE Se. 661 3,150 3.811 


* First Consent Decree March 4, 1941 
+ Second Consent Decree March 15, 1950 
+ Through September 1954 
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100th Anniversary Of 
The Gospel Song 


By B. D. and A. H. ACKLEY 


The year 1954 marks not only the 40th anniversary of 
ASCAP, but also celebrafes the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the Gospel song. 


The Gospel song as we know it today, is the develop- 
ment of a century. It differs from the standard church 
hymn in its structure.. The symbolism of the lyric is less 
involved, and is so clear and unmistakable in its meaning, 
that “he who runs may read.” ©The melody is tuneful, 
smooth and catchy and without awkward intervals. The 
harmony of the song is simple in arrangement and easy 
to play. Recurrence of the general theme of the song and 
the repetition of certain musical phrases are character- 
istics of the Gospel song. It is peculiarly a song of the 
people, and might be called The Christian Folk Song. 

Some authorities suggest that musically, the song is the 
outgrowth of the English, Scotch and Irish ballads 
brought to America by the early settlers. If so, this,may 
account for its lilting melody, suggestive of the message 
of hope and good cheer set forth im the lyric. 

While the Gospel song has found a place in both the 
formal and informal worship services of the Christian 
church, the Sunday School. and various other religious 
groups, it has played a vital part in the evangelistic cam- 
paigns which have been conducted by such eminent re- 
ligious evangelists as Moody and Sankey, Torrey and 
Alexander, Billy Sunday and Rodeheaver, Billy Graham, 
Cliff Barrows and Beverly Shea, and many others. The 
Moody and Sankey evangelistic team first popularized the 
Gospel song. Following their revival campaigns in the 
British Isle they returned to America, and continued to 
develop extensively, Gospel songs with an evangelistic 
message. Within a period of a few years, they issued six 
different books of these songs, which were eventually 
combined into one larger book entitled, “Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 1 to 6.””. Today many of these songs are still‘in use. 
Following the Moody and Sankey combination, other evan- 
gelistic teams were called into campaigns. Gradually the 
music became more and more in demand, as a vital part 
of the movement. The music feature grew rapidly, and 
came to include, not only Gospel songs, but a song leader, 
soloists, and other attractive musical features. 


The advent of radio and television have opened up a 
tremendous new media for the Gospel message in story 
and in song. Christian preachers, teachers and evangelists 
have been quick to make use of these powerful instru- 
mentalities for the proclamation of the Gospel. Thirty 
years ago a preacher could preach to only a few thousand 
at atime. Today he can preach regularly to great multi- 
tudes of people, reaching out with his messagé unto the 
remotest parts of the earth. A prominent radio preacher, 
on one of the largest coast-to-coast networks, is estimated 
to have a listening audience of 25,000,000 every Sunday. 

In contradistinction to the secular or modern popular 
song, the Gospel song often lies dormant for many years. 
Though published in a Sunday school or general purpose 
song book for religious organizations, it may never have 
made headway or met with favorable public reaction. Then 
suddenly it is rediscovered, brought out into the open, and 
almost immediately becomes popular. The writers of this 
article can verify this after long years of experience in 
the field of Gospel music. Songs which were published 
40 years ago, not used in more than one book, unexpect- 
edly are brought to light. They immediately become popu- 
lar with the religious public and appear in every new 
Gospel song book publication. Every Gospel song must 
have several years to reach its zenith, and when that 
zenith is reached, its popularity continues for many years 
—long enough, at least, to carry it over into the copy- 
right renewal period for a second 28 years. 

The importance of the Gospel song cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is an outstanding spiritual agency which 
seeks to create among the people, an atmosphere, con- 
ducive to the acknowledgment and acceptance of God's 
claim to the hearts and lives of men. We believe that it 
plays no small part in the final realization of the hope of 
a better day, which has hung like a gleam upon the 
horizon of the world’s history through all the ages. 


Amateur Songwriters 
By NICK KENNY 
With eyes that are wistful—a song in each heart, 
They haunt Tin Pan Alley, the songwriting mart. 


They come from the cities, they come from the farm, 
Each with his dream castle under his arm. 


In factory, drugstore, schoolroom and mill, 

Only the thought of their song brings a thrill. 
They dream it is published and sung everywhere: 
A musical foeman of human despair! 


They come to New York in a flivver or freight, 

And expect to ride home in a high-powered eight! 
The publishers’ stairways they eagerly climb, 
But they sadly come down just one step at a time. 


And down with them come all the dreams that they knew; 
The castle in Spain, and in cottage for two... 

The caravan wagon, the sea trip for pa, 

The college for brother, the nest egg for ma... 


“It wasn’t commercial,” “The tune was a steal,” 

“They had something like it,” “It had na appeal,” 
“The words were too corny. or maybe “too slick”... 
But the thing that hurt most was “It just didn’t click!” 


So back to the factory, schoolroom and mill, 
The songwriters wander—all gone is the thrill. 
Yet there’s one thing tht soothes the dull ache in their 
breast: 
When they hear other songs, they know THEIRS was 
the best! 


Musical Briefs 

Ira Gershwin’s jingle: “Thanks to ASCAP, I won’t 
have to pass-cap.” 

George M. Cohan Music Pub Co., at 1776 Broad- 
way, N. Y. has Judson 6-1776 as the phone number. 
The right “spirit” for the “Yankee Doodle Boy’s” 
son’s music pubbery. 


The Musie Editor 


By DR. ALBERT SIRMAY 
(Chappell Music) 


It is not an easy task to be a music editor. He has 
to know a lot of things, but he himself is not supposed 
to be known too well. A sort of submerged person- 
ality. He works behind a screen, consequently his 
work is mostly misunderstood and underestimated. 

However, let’s distinguish between one music editor 
from another music editor. One extreme is the harsh, 
uncritical hacKworker. The other extreme, and on 
the highest level, is the scientist-musicologist-editor 
who is likely to debate with his colleagues about the 
authenticity of one single note in a Beethoven sym- 
phony. 

The music editor who controls the destiny of the 
publications of a highranking American publishing 
house doesn’t need to be necessarily a scientist or a 
musico‘ogist but he has to be a perfectionist. He 
can’t, however, be a perfectionist without the most 
exacting musical education, without the thorough 
knowledge of musical history, of all musical styles, 
of musical folklore and without being familiar with 
ancient and contemporary music. 

Uppermost among the attributes of an _ editor, 
should be good taste. As in every way of life, good 
taste is also an indispensable ingredient of music. 
Good taste must prevail in every direction: in the 
choice of publications, as well as in the technical 
preparation of the publications. 

To see to it that the publications should be pro- 
vided with correct expression and dynamic marks and 
also with fitting phrasing is the elementary duty of a 
good editor. It’s precisely here that he can give evi- 
dence of being a perfectionist. Composers, even the 
most prominent ones, are many times too hasty in 
jotting down their ideas. Sometimes they turn in 
quite sketchy manuscripts, depending on the editor's 
sharp eye to discover and remedy vagueness or incon- 
sistencies. (Of course, there are honorable excep- 
tions, when manuscripts are handed in answering 
ideal requirements.) In addition, the editorial eye 
must also scan lyrics from the viewpoint of general 
adaptability. 

All this, so far, concerns only such matters which 
are based on the editor’s fundamental knowledge of 
the technicalities of music. There is, however, an 
entirely different field, where the editor’s contribu- 
tion becomes of supreme importance both to the com- 
poser and the publisher. And this is, when the editor, 
by his vast experience, assumes the responsibility of 
becoming the composer’s judge and critic. There are 
many cases known in the field of book-publishing 
where editors have had a vital and decisive influence 
on the development of gifted authors. 

Similarly, a well-meaning music editor easily can 
become, not only the critic of a composer, but also his 
good friend, whose unselfish advice and opinion are 
willingly acceptede by him. Sometimes the editor’s 
suggestions are close to being of the nature of a cre- 
ative job... But the good editor remains behind the 
screen. He has a submerged personality. - 


30 Years of ‘Young Americans’ 


By NORMAN DELLO JOIO 


The older serious composers on our musical scene who 
had substantial reputations, for the most part banded to- 
gether about 30 years ago to use their energies in prod- 
ding the musical public to an awareness of their efforts 
and talents. This pooling of interests in a joint venture 
had to come for the musical world was generally hostile, 
opportunities for performance few, and the vested interests 
gave little support and no encouragement to the makers 
of serious contemporary music. Suspicion was rife and 
the line of battle was drawn apparently between two 
camps: philistine or faker. On reflection, one can say it 
was a livelier day and for that one may have some nos- 
talgia. 

_ But too, it can be said that it was a time of little consci- 
ence and much irresponsibility. The composer attitudinized 
with an “anything goes” pose and in his writing generally 
resorted to musical shock treatment. More heat than light 
was generated but the young composers did establish the 
fact that one could put notes to paper and not be dead. In 
viewing that recent past from the vantage point of the pres- 
ent however, little of the music then produced offers much 
of significance to us today. They are as outdated as a rac- 
coon coat. Those naughty pieces were’produceU during a 
time that can be termed American music’s corny period. 

Musically speaking, many of the then young composers 
grew up and are still with us. Some others are still 
around fighting windmills aesthetically. During that time 
of ferment the League of Composers was born and helped 
greatly in breaking down a totally blind resistance to new 
music. Today the handwriting is on the wall. Getting true 
music-lovers into the concert hall by the incessant re- 
playing of a tired standard repertory is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. In brief, the period discussed can be sum- 
marized as the young American’s struggle for artistic rec- 
ognition. 











Economic Cataclysm 





An economic cataclysm confronted the next generation 
with problems of a different accent. Entering a depressed 
and dislocated national scene, the composers became mu- 
sic’s angry and hungry men. The serious composer up to 
now haa demanded a hearing. This generation went far- 
ther and in addition demanded a meal. Along with the 
rest of the nation, he was concerned with economic ad- 
justment. And it is significant that an awarenes® of com- 
municative responsibility is given serious consideration. 
The carefree days of giddy personal indulgence are over. 
This grimmer period had little patience or need for a 
vanguard of “enfants terribles.” 

“Those on the musical horizon today appeared about the 
time of the close of World War II. Life ushered them 
into a tense world of anxiety. Their material problem was 
less severe due to their older colleagues. The critical is- 
sue would seem to be spiritual. There can be no question 
of their wider opportunities compared to those offered 
the composer of 30 years ago. But now a deep current 
of desire to belong to something to which one can give 
allegiance surges through society. The present is ripe for 
him to reinstitute the long-forgotten and normal relation- 


The First 40 Years 
Are The Toughest 


By HENRY I. MARSHALL 

There’s nothing like an anniversary to stir a song- 
writer to action. Here it is ASCAP’s 40th birthday and 
I've been turning my mind back to the past — the great 
old stars — the great old songs — and trying to get 
down on paper what the life of a charter member of the 
society has been like. I don't have to rely on memory 
alone, however, because I've kept a diary through the 
years, starting at the turn of the century when I was 
studying at the New England Conservatory of Music. 

It was in 1907 that I wrote my first song, “My Guid- 
ing Star,” which I dedicated to my mother. Thumbing 
through pages of subsequent volumes, I find the name 
of Bartley Costello cropping up in 1909. He wrote “Where 
The River Shannon Flows” and John McCormack sang 
it at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City. Costello taught me a 
lot of the technique of writing songs. Next stop on the 
memory tour is 1911. In that year I teamed with Stanley 
Murphy and we wrote a song called “Bless Your Ever 
Lovin’ Little Heart,” which Elsie Janis sang in the “Slim 
Princess.”” That song brought me contacts with Norworth 
& Hayes, The Courtney Sisters, The Farber Sisters and 
others. . 

Still flicking through the journals. In 1912 Mae West 
arrived on Broadway to get to work in Shanley’s. I wrote 
the melody to “Cuddle Up and Cling To Me” (Stanley 
Murphy wrote the lyric) for her to do with The Girard 
Bros. Then for the first smash hit with the help of Flo 
Ziegfeld and Brice & King — “Be My Little Baby Bumble 
Bee.” The song has been in nine pictures since. Only last 
year Doris Day sang it in “By The Light Of The Silvery 
Moon” and this year it’s in “The Eddie Cantor Story.” 
But in 1912 I sang it before President Wilson at Madison 
Square Garden. Subsequently with Murphy, I wrote “My 
Garden of Allah For Two” for Sophie Barnard, “Teasing 
Moon” for Jesse Lasky’s “Redheads” and Billy Murray’s 
recording. Later, Valeska Suratt did our “Hello New 
York Town.” 

In 1913 came my first engagement at New York’s Palace 
Theatre with Tom Penfold and the launching of “You 
Can’t Stop Me From Loving You.” That same year came 
a six-week engagement with Frank Tinney at Hammer 
stein’s where I just gabbed with him from the pit. Then 
came a call from John Cort and the writing of a musical 
for Anna Held and we called it “M’lle Baby.” The hit 
of the show was our new “Dinah” song. After this came 
a call from Chicago to headline the Majestic Theatre 
with Florence Holbrook. 

But 1914 brought an unforgettable event the meeting 
of the songwriters and the forming of ASCAP with the 
top songwriters of the day. 
| “On the 5:15” | 

It was after I bought a home in Emerson, N. J., a few 
yards from the Erie Railroad, that I wrote “On the 5:15.” 
It was the first commuter song with a timetable as the 
song title page. It was sung by Wellington (Duke) Cross 
at Hammerstein’s for the first time. 

More engagements at the Palace followed with Josie 
Heather, Lillian Fitzgerald and The Ford Sisters. In 1917 
we did a show at Keith’s Washington in front of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson. Two years later, I wrote the score 
for the musical comedy, “Live, Laugh and Love” and di- 
rected the opening night from the pit. It played 12 weeks 
and was closed by the influenza epidemic. Again the 
Palace in 1921 — this time with Ina Williams. 

Another memorable event was my meeting with Calvin 
Coolidge, which led to an invitation to the White House 
in 1924 — and I played “On the 5:15.” 
dil—wtaa:..Jhy5i5890M FMF MF M F HR AROA RDD 

In 1925 I wrote my first songs with Howard Dietz — 
and landed “Why Did I Leave Wisconsin” with Mary 
Cahill who was booked into the Palace. In 1929 came my 
first experience with radio. It was an amateur show booked 
on several stations in the metropolitan area which re- 
sulted in a tour of 26 RKO theatres in New Jersey. 

The pages of the diary in 1942 show that ‘‘Bumble Bee” 
was used in Walt Disney’s “Mr. Bug Goes To Town,” the 
first of nine pictures. In 1944, I went to work for the U.S. 
Treasury as a producer of ‘Cavalcade of Youth,” to raise 
bonds for the treasury. In 1951, a new looking diary, 
shows that I did my first tv show for DuMont. It was 
“Once Upon A Tune.” I moved to a new home the follow- 
ing year and changed the address to “5:15 Bumble Bee 

















”" Lane.” Ed Sullivan hears about it and I get an invitation 


fo sing “Bumble Bee” at the Boston Post Music Festival, 
which he emceed. 

So, one of the charter members of ASCAP fingers the 
pages which revive the memories but which still leaves 
room for others to take their place. 





ship that once did exist between the maker and consumer 
of music. It is a time for the composer to abandon the 
benighted idea on which many of us were nurtured, that 
public acceptance is the kiss of death artistically. 

It takes courage today to be simple in the face of much 
superficial intellectualism. And by simple I do not mean 
simple-minded. It is arduous for the young man of today 
to write the music of our complex times with simplicity. 
The young serious composer has the choice to make. He 
can join the mainstream of tradition and its masters, 
whose concern was: not newness for its own sake but the 
sweat and labor of self-discipline for the sake of all. 

On the whole, the music critic is as unsympathetic to 
the young composer as always. Perhaps more so tlhian ever 
before. But then they are notoriously out of touch with 
what is happening around them. With the exception of 
a few. the critics’ fearful antagonism to the new Stems 
from ignorance. However, tolerance should be exercised, 
the leaders of a harried and busy life in constandtly say- 
ing nothing are left little time for study. This may be 
small comfort for a young man but a bad review is often 
the sign of real merit in a work. 

In sum, there is no chance for the young con:poser of 
talent today to escape notice and many sources ae ready 
and willing to help. His challenge is now on the hignest 
plane. Rewards await him if he but only reaches up and 
grasps to himself once again the universal conception: 
“be embraced, ye millions.” 
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On Selling Longhair And 
Pop Nights’ 


By MEREDITH WILLSON 


Hollywood. 

Europe has always believed Americans to be pretty 
backwoodsy when it comes to longhair music. The result- 
ing gulf of her contempt in this connection has been tacitly 
present at every council table of nations, has inspired basic 
mistrust, has impeded world progress, 
has cluttered international under- 
standing, and continues to be thor- 
oughly effective in perpetuating the 
barriers political, religious, lingual 
and racial. 

Now, without acknowledging any 
justification for this attitude, I think 
I would be fairly secure in suggesting 
that even the most rose-bespectacled 
optimist would have to admit there 
just may be a slight suspicion of truth 
in Europe's belief about us—sufficient 
misgiving, at least, so’s you’d think 
some. patriotic soul would turn 
around, wouldn’t you, and go to work and begin to start 
to try to dispense a little longhair propaganda here in 
our beloved land? Just in case? 

Well, sir, it’s not that easy. Right off-hand I’m sure it 
would occur to you that the symphony orchestra managers 
would be delighted to help, seeing as how there are many 
of our citizens who have never been to symphony con- 
certs and seeing as how the concert halls around the 
country are mostly half-empty during the regular sym- 
phony season. 


Well, let me point out to you that the tight little groups 
who run the managers prefer things the way they are— 
the half-empty halls make the tight little groups feel more 
discriminating and artistic and all like that, never mind the 
sleazy reputation of our citizenry abroad with respect to 
our lack of musical taste. Woe unto the poor undeserving 
slob of a doctor, lawyer, merchant or chief who might 
accidentally wander into the concert hall like you would 
into the theatre. Why, the tight little groups will make 
him think he’s stumbled into,a deep-freeze before he gets 
his program open to the right page and if he should hap- 
-pen to applaud between the movements of a symphony 
just once, the horrified looks from even the empty seats 
will complete The Treatment; and when a person feels 
inferior like that, it’s not a good feeling. At least it’s 
nothing you'd go out and buy a ticket for. 

Of course you can’t keep a symphony going on half- 
empty halls, but instead of making the longhair concerts 
more inviting, as such, to the un-indoctrinate, somebody 
discovered the “Pop Night.” 

The Pop Nights permits the poor undeserving slob to 
have some “ordinary” music instead of the kind that’s “too 
good for him” and also allows him to help pay the freight 
for the times when the audience is small. Thus the same 
tight littke groups who go to the expressly longhair con- 
certs can remain relatively cozy year after year, indicating 
their appreciation by occasionally attending the Pop 
Nights in a burst of impulsive good-fellowship. 








Meredith Willson 








| Good Tune To Sneak It In | 








Now let me quickly get on the bandwagon for Pop 
Nights. Any time you can gather together a packed house 
to listen to any kind of music you won't get me to say any- 
thing but Hurray. But when you do draw a big fat sell- 
out crowd on a Pop Night isn’t that the time to try to 
sneak in a little longhair propaganda for crimeny sakes? 
It sure is, and I am glad to say, therefore, that there are 
some notable exceptions to the tight. little groups afore- 
mentioned—exceptions who are genuinely eager for the 
140,000,000 uninitiated Americans—give or take a few—to 
discover the world’s great music. 

Through doing a modicum of guest-conductings the last 
couple years I have met such exceptions in the persons of 
Elizabeth Hughes of the Connecticut State Symphony, Leo 
Kucinski of the Sioux City Symphony, Ralph Black of the 
Bufialo Philharmonic, William King of the San Diego 
Symphony, John Barnett of Hollywood Bowl. When they 

_ plan a Pop Night they do try, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, depending upon the varying degrees of in- 
fluence of tight little groups. to think of ways to get that 
big crowd interested in longhair. 

When I appear for their Pop programs some of these 
folk not only permit but urge me to include longhair prop- 
aganda. They agree that the main objective of symphony 
orchestras is (a) to remove the international blot on our 
culture escutcheon, (b) to show*that serious music is not 
so dang complicated that it requires a special kind of soul 
or something in order to enjoy it, and (c) to prove that 
anyone who doesn’t regularly Crink in a certain amount 
of serious music is suffering from a mal-hydration that 
wizens and sears heart, mind and body. 
| Easy on the Bartok 

Now, of course, you don’t brazenly take advantage of 
your big sellout crowd on a Pop Night by tossing in a Bela 
Bartok concerto right in the middle of the foxtrots and 
Strauss waltzes. You merely ease gently but firmly into 
the subject of longhair with some kind of logical connec- 
tion—with some kind of friendiy explanation. You don't 
mix oil and water, and you try to be amusing, and if you 
get a couple snicks here and there, maybe even a mild 
boff or two, you don’t turn pale and pray for Milton Cross 
and Mr. Golldowsky to forgive you. And above all things, 
you point out the chief difference between short-hair 
music and longhair music, namely that the longhair stuff 
is longer. 

If we could only get this one thing clearly established 
we would at least eliminate the astonishment that wells 
up in the outraged breasts of 99° of our countrymen when 
they happen to attend, through no fault or desire of their 
own, a longhair concert and discover pieces that last for 
30 or even 40 minutes! They are never prepared for this, 
being thoroughly conditioned to the 32 bar song-form in 
true capsulated New World fashion. Consequently, they 
squirm and suffer and squirm and suffer from the 32d bar 
on loathing and despising the world’s great masterpieces 
with every aching bone in their bored bodies. 

Of course you will sneak in a couple of actual longhair 
pieces on your Pop audience—the proof of the pudding, 
etc.,—and there are lots of ways to do this, without the 











people even realizing what’s happening until they’ve been 
had. Just off the cuff, what would be wrong with repro- 
ducing the three-minute, jukebox-arrangement of the 18th 
Variation complete with harmonica solo. (Wonder-how 
all harmonica players are able to be so consistent about 
playing a quarter of a tone flat all the time.) Follow this 
up with the original Rachmaninoff Rhapsody in its sym- 
phony orchestra version with its beautiful piano solo in- 
stead of a harmonica, cautiously conditioning your audi- 
ence to the 20-minute length of this piece as you point out 
that there are 17 gorgeous variations preceding the cele- 
brated number 18 and several warm and fat conciuding 
variations following it. Certainly you play the five-note 
motif over for them till they’d know it in their sleep. 

A person is always more happily relaxed travelling 
familiar roads than he is heading out for some strange 
destination where he doesn’t even know how long he’il be 
getting there. In addition to stirring up some grudging 
admiration for longhair you may well provoke a few new 
customers into gingerly showing up during the more for- 
mal concerts of the season, some of whom might become 
regulars and eventually fill in the gaps between the arro- 
gant score readers in the second balcony and the “don't- 
you-just-love-his-allegretto” girls on the main floor. And 
you may very well set the harmonic back 50 years—than 
which I can hardly. think of anything more desirable. 

And what’s wrong with some kind of down-to-earth long- 
hair disk jockeying? We have lots of good long-hair 
record programs where the announcer is just slightly stuffy 
and pronounces all the foreign composers and titles a little 
to correctly. I wouldn’t change them for the world, but 
how about some nice comfortable easygoing presentations 
of the great melodic masterpieces pointing out how simply 
and how logically the different tunes are put together? 
A symphony group could sponsor such a disk jockey 
locally and tie his records and remarks in with the regu- 
lar weekly concerts. 

I have 34 words left so I'll just say: The tight little 
groups running symphony orchestras around the country 
can improve the musical tastes of our citizenry any time 
they really want.to. 


Out of Left Field And 
Other Unlikely Places 


By ABE OLMAN 


There is no set formula or pattern for music publishers 
finding song hits. Apart from those songs that originate 
in the normal channels of Tin Pan Alley, many, many 
other songs that have become hits have developed in other 
than the normal T.P.A. routes. Such songs have evolved 
from remote and obscure beginnings—from South Africa, 
Australia, Turkey, China, Japan, Switzerland—popular 
song hits have also had their origins in the concert halls 
of New York, London, Paris, Milan; many novelty hits 
originated in nursery rhymes and children’s songs, others 
originated in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee 
or on the plains of the far west; popular successes have 
come from the soundtrack from themes of motion pic- 
tures? others from the gospel trails, and still others from 
college campuses. The fallacy that a non-professional 
hasn’t a chance for a hit has been completely dispelled by 
the number of hits written by non-professionals; song hits, 
too, have originated on offbrand record labels as well as 
on major record labels. 

While song hits may be actually born in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, they’re actually made by aggressive publish- 
ers with sufficient faith and activity and a certain amount 
of know-how that enables them to showcase obscure songs 
and develop them into international successes. 

Apart from the everseas songs that attained success in 
the U. S. via the normal publishing routes, song hits ‘in 
the States have originated in Turkey (“Uska Dara’’), South 
Africa (“Skokiian’” and ‘“Wimoweh”), Australia (“Now Is 
the Hour’), Hawaii (“Hawaiian War Chant”), Switzerland 
(‘Forever and Ever” and “Oh Mein Papa’) and China 
(“Rose, Rose I Love You”). 

Other popular hits of the past originated in the serious 


concert music field such as “On the Trail” ‘from the 
“Grand Canyon Suite’), “Daybreak” (from ‘Mississippi 
Suite”), “Deep Purple” (from Peter DeRose’s “Tone 
Poem”), “My Reverie” ‘(from Debussy), “Swedish Rhap- 


sody” (from Hugo Alfven’s “Folk Suite’), “Stranger in 
Paradise” (from “Prince Igor’) and, of course, there have 
been dozens of Tschaikowsky themes which found their 
way to the Hit Parade. 


~ Kiddie Tunes Into Pop Hits | 


Many songs evolved from kiddie songs and nursery 
rhymes—“A-Tisket A-Tasket,’ ‘““Mairzy Doats,” ete. Simi- 
larly, popular song hits have been extracted from themes 
of film scores and converted into popular successes— 
‘Laura,’ ““Mam’selle,’ ‘Ruby,’ “High Moon,’ “The High 
and the Mighty” and ‘From Here to Eternity.” From the 
college campuses came such hits as “The Whiffenpoof 
Song,” “ The Maine Stein Song,” etc. 

Contrary to the legend that many publishers prefer to 
believe—that Latin-American songs or records do not sell 
in real big quantities—there’s been “Siboney,” ‘Peanut 
Vendor,” “Rum and Coca Cola,” “Anna” and many others 
to disprove this. 

Much of the music trade seems to believe that the trend 
of popular hits originating in the country field is a recent 
innovation. However, this is a cycle that has been re- 
peated for many years and brought forth such songs as 
“Tumbling Tumbleweeds,” “Whispering Hope,” “San An- 
tonio Rose,” “Star Spangled Banner Waving Somewhere” 
and more recentiy “Tennessee Waltz,” “Candy Kisses,” 
etc. 

Every few years there seems to be a cycle of rhythm & 
blues songs stepping into the pop lists—‘Nobody” ‘Bert 
Williams), “Won't You Please Come Home,” “St. James 
Infirmary,” “Stone Cold Dead in the Market,” “Hold 
Tight,” “Open the Door Richard,” “‘Huckle Buck,” ‘‘Good- 
night Irene” and currently “Sh’boom.” ri 

Many publishers did not consider the jazz field as a 
source of popular song hits and yet from_this phase of the 
music business have come such hits as “Tiger Rag,” 
“Muskrat Ramble,” “One O’Clock Jump” and dozens 
more. 

And in the “if you don’t succeed at first try again” tra- 
dition, many songs, which were not successful on their 
first time out and did become tremendous hits in subse- 
quent “second trys” include, ‘Heart of My Heart,’ “That's 
My Desire,” ete. 














‘SOME VITAL STATISTICS | 


The founders were Silvio Hein, Victor Herbert, Louis 
A. Hirsch, Raymond Hubbell, Gustave A. Kerker, Glen 
MacDonough, George Maxwell and Jay Witmark; Nathan 
Burkan, attorney. Hubbell is the lone survivor of the 
original eight founders, and now aged 75, divides his 
time between Southern Pines, N.C., and Miami, Fla. 











| 27 Surviving Charter Writers 

The 27 living members of the original roster of 170 
ASCAP charter members are Irving Berlin, Alfred Bryan, 
Gene Buck, Harry Carroll, Will Dillon, Leo Edwards, 
Rudolf Friml, John Golden, Otto A. Harbach, Raymond 
Hubbell, Elsie Janis, Edward Laska, Edgar Leslie, Samuel 
M. Lewis, George W. Meyer, Geoffrey O’Hara, Harold 
Orlob, Herman Paley, Jean Schwartz, Ted Snyder, David 
Stamper, William G. Tracey, George J. Trinkaus, Albert 
Von -Tilzer, Kenneth S. Webb, Roy Webb, Jesse M. Winne. 








Original Roster of Publishers H 





The original roster of 1914 publishers comprised 
Maurice Abrahams, Boston Music, Breitkoff & Hartel, 
Broadway Music (Will Von Tilzer’s firm), Joseph M. Daly 
Music, Enoch & Sons, Feist, F.J.A. Forster, T. B. Harms- 
Francis, Day & Hunter (‘in those days so dually billed), 
Charles K. Harris, (Billy) Jerome & (Jean) Schwartz Mu- 
sic, Walter Jacobs, (Bert) Kalmar & (Harry) Puck Music, 
Remick, Maurice Richmond;-G. Ricordi Co. (of which 
ASCAP founder-president George Maxwell was the Amer- 
ican head), Schirmer, Shapiro-Bernstein, Harry Von Til- 
zer Music, (Henry) Waterson, (Irving) Berlin & (Ted) 
Snyder Music, Harry William Music, and Witmark. 





| 325 Femme Tunesmiths | 





There are 325 femme members of ASCAP. The category 
includes quite a nuniber of performer-songsmiths who, by 
nature of their professional pursuits, have been exposed 
to songsmiths and song values, and thus were inspired 
to writing on their own. But there are also quite a few 
professional writers. * 


Among the roster are such representative names (alpha- 
betically) as Dorothy Fields, Elsie Janis, Peggy Lee, May 
Singhi Breen, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Vera Bloom, Maude 
Nugent, (Mrs. William Jerome), Gladys Shelley, Tot Sey- 
mour, Maybel Wayne, Kay Swift, Kay and Sue Werner, 
Rosetta and Vivian Duncan, Nancy Hamilton, Belle Fen- 
stock, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Carolyn Davies, Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing (deceased), Dorothy Donnelly (dec’d), 
Joan Edwards, Sylvia Fine, Dale Evans (Mrs. Rey Rogers), 
(Mrs.) Hank Fort, Ruth Lowe, Virginia Knight Logan 
(dec’d), Adele Girard, Dorothy Morse, Alberta Nichols, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay ‘dec’d), Ella Fitzgerald, : Doris 
Fisher, Rosalie Allen, Betty Comden, Amy Ashmore 
Clarke, June Carroll, Mrs. Jessie L. Deppen, Sylvia Dee, 
Blanche Merrill, Mme Mana-Zucca, Alice Remsen, Bernice 
Petkere, Estelle Liebling, Grace LeBoy, Clare Kummer, 
Vee Lawnhurst, Inez James, Ann Leaf, Alberta Hunter, 
Marian E. Gillespie, (dec’d), Maria Grever (dec’d), 
Vaughn De Leath (dee’d), Constance Carpenter, Alice Cor- ° 
nett, Ruth Cleary, Dorothy Dick, Muriel Pollock, Ann 
Ronell, Dana Suesse, Mrs. Lily Strickland, Lois Steele, 
Fleta Jan Brown (dec’d), Anna Sosenko, Tot Seymour, 
Marion Sunshine, Jeri Sullivan, Helen Trix (dec’d), Joan 
Whitney, Sis Wilner, Mary Lou Williams, Frances Williams, 
Beth Slater Whitson (dec’d), Rida Johnson Young (dec’d), 
among others. 





Edueators 

Among the 30 ASCAPers who are educators are in- 
cluded such names as Dr. Howard Hanson, Paul White 
and Bernard Rogers of the Eastman School of Music; Dr. 
Douglas Moore, Columbia U.; Dean Arthur Olaf Ander- 
son, U. of Arizona; Nikolai Lopatnikoff, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Dr. Rudolph Ganz, Chicago ‘U.; 
Haydn Morgan, Michigan State College; Dr. Randall 
Thompson, Harvard; Kent Kennan, Texas U.; John W. 
Work, Fisk, et al. 

ASCAP members with college and university schooling 
total 703, of which 238 are femmes and 465 males. Colum- 
bia University heads the breakdown with 74 former under- 
graduates and graduates; N.Y. University, 63; College of 
the City of N. Y. gave the higher learning to 52 ASCAPers; 
No. 4 is U. of Penn with 27; and Yale is fifth with 24 
campus kiddies now songsmithing. 

Further breakdown shows 66 ex-law students and/or 
law school sheepskin-holders now members of ASCAP; 
second place to former medical students (of which Dr. 
Clay Boland and Dr. Max Lief are/were practising den- 
tists); No. 3 spot to 13 engineering ,students; No. 4 in- 
cludes six would-be architects. Apart from the MD’s there 
were three dental students. 











Those Stymied Disk Plugs 


Records as an exploitation medium for film and 
play properties have great value, but sometimes pic- 
ture companies, with millions tied up in a film pro- 
duction, can find themselves stalemated by the fact 
that this or that cast principal is tied up to this or 
that diskery. 

A specific instance is the “White Christmas” sound- 
track album, which Paramount found Bing Crosby 
and Danny Kaye tied to Decca, and Rosemary Clooney 
exclusively a Columbia artist. In the record business 
it’s not a case of Macy’s-tells-Gimbels. There’s no 
trading. In fact, when a pitch was made to Col to 
“loan” Miss Clooney to Decca, since it had the major- 
ity of the film’s stars already contracted, the retort 
was, “OK, providing you loan us Crosby for something 
else in the future.” 

Another Irving Berlin filmusical, the upcomiag “‘No 
Business Like Show Business” (20th-Fox), again has 
its vocal soundtrack kayoed because Ethel Merman 
and Donald O’Connor belong to Decca; Columbia has 
Johnnie Ray; and RCA Victor has Marilyn Monroe. 
And never the twain shall meet on the competitive 
waxworks. Accordingly, each is issuing its own brand 


of an album based on the film. 
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Lone Surviving Founder 


On How It All Started 


By RAYMOND HUBBELL 


I suppose some honor redounds to a man when he be- 
comes the only survivor of the group which pioneered in 
founding a great organization such as the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Publishers. But the fact 
is that I am filled with nostalgia and 
some sadness when I think back to 
those early days. 

Forty years ago we writers had 
heard of a French authors’ society 
which protected the small right of its 
members, but none of us was aware 
of the fact that we had the same legal 
rights in our own country. 

One night in the early summer of 
1913 a convivial group of us was 
standing around the bar in the Lambs 
when Nate Burkan, of beloved mem- 
ory, said to me: “Ray, come down to 
Luchow’s and have dinner with me.” 
Delighted at the invitation, I traveled downtown with 
Nate, and at dinner we were met by George Maxwell. I 
had known George as the Puccini representative in this 
country and the American head of the Italian publishing 
house of G. Ricordi of Milan. 


The conversation at dinner was about everything except 
an American society, so when Burkan pulled a large batch 
of papers out of his pocket and handed them to Maxwell 
saying, “Here is your translation.” I paid no attention. 
I continued with my Noodles a la Luchow, of which I was 
particularly fond. Suddenly I realized that Burkan and 
Maxwell were discussing the articles of association of the 
French society. 


“What’s the use,” I interrupted, “we haven’t got that 
law in America.” 


“Oh, but we have,” Burkan replied, “and I will read it 
to you.” And right then and there he read the Copyright 
Act of 1909, a copy of which he had in his pocket, 

When he was finished I said, ‘‘What now?” 


Burkan replied, “That’s where you come in. You’ve got 
to get it up! You’re the only writer I know that every- 
body in the music business speaks to. So go ahead and 
get 40 or 50 other writers and publishers together, and 
we'll start an American society.” 


That summer night in 1913 I began 10 years of “run- 
ning errands” to help further the first American perform- 
ing right society. My first errand was to Willow Grove 
Park in Philadelphia, to get the support of the great Vic- 
tor Herbert, and when I returned to New York, Victor 
was on fire with the entire idea. Through all the ups and 
downs of early years—years of adverse court decisions 
and victories and of internal difficulties—Victor remained 
100° loyal to the Society. 


Among the writer group of the Lambs the news spread 
rapidly, and about October a dinner of 35 was arranged at 
Luchow’s. Glen MacDonough had ordered a special din- 
ner, and he and I were on the scene early to see that 
everything was prepared for the 35 men who had prom- 
iséd faithfully to hear about Maxwell's and Burkan’s great 
dream. 

Herbert, as always, was the first to appear—smiling, full 
of energy, bubbling over with life. Then we were joined 
by Gustave Kerker (writer of “Belle of New York’’), Louis 
A. Hirsch (writer of ‘‘Love Nest’’),-Silvio Hein (writer of 
the famous ‘Maurice Tango’), Jay Witmark (of the pub- 
lishing house of Witmark), Burkan and Maxwell. When 
it became apparent that the rest were not going to show 
up for the dinner, I was certainly on a spot with Burkan 
‘and MacDonough. However, Herbert saved the day, as 
usual, by urging the nine of us to sit down and hear what 
Burkan had to say. 


| Maxwell Christened It | 


In February, 1914, after two months of daily debates, 
formal adoption of our own Articles of Association was 
passed. I can still recall when George Maxwell first sug- 
gested the name, “American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers.” We writers reminded him that it 
was customary in this country to use the author’s name 
‘first—that we always spoke of our writing teams as au- 
‘thors and composers. George stopped that argument 
easily enough by saying, “Oh, but think of what a good 
cable code the letters make the other way!” Thus ASCAP 
it was, is now, and ever shall be. 

But of course nine founders couldn’t carry on very well 
without the able support of our colleagues, and shortly 
after our dinner at Luchow’s we were joined by such stal- 
warts as John Golden, Irving Berlin, Jerry Kern, Louis 
Dreyfus, Charles K. Harris, Harry Williams, Harry B. 
Smith, George V. Hobart, A. Baldwin Sloane, Louis Bern- 
stein, Fred Belcher and the great Gene Buck.. Our first 
board consisted of 18—six composers, six authors, and six 
publishers. One of that group is still on ASCAP’s board— 
Max Dreyfus, who is certainly entitled to a deep bow for 
his always great heart towards authors and composers, 
and especially me. 

Our first president was George Maxwell, since he had 
already presided informally during all the early meetings. 
Our wice president was Victor Herbert, who eld that po- 
sition until his untimely death. ASCAP'’s first secretary 
was Glen MacDonough, who was a real writing secretary. 
His recording of our early minutes pay tribute to prob- 
ably the keenest sense of satirical humor our profession 
has ever produced. John Golden was ASCAP'’s first treas- 
urer. 

As he tells it, we were as usual in a huddle one night 
in a corner of the Lambs Grill avidly discussing the new 
organization.- Golden claims that when he left us to go 
to the washroom he found on his return that we had made 
him treasurer! Whether this story is true or not, John 
proved himself to be the best possible treasurer ASCAP 
could ever have. He wasn’t only treasurer—he was cap- 
tain, colonel, hirer, firer, realtor; in fact, it was through 
his capabilities that ASCAP actually got into action. 

Golden hired our first general manager, John Loeffler. 
He was instructed to get busy and license all the New 
York cafes that were performing our music publicly for 
profit. Loeffler was shrewd enough to realize that August 
Luchow would have to take a license—Burkan was his 
lawyer, and Victor Herbert his bosom friend. I will never 
forget the look of pride on Loeffler’s face when he walked 
into the Lambs to report to Golden, “License Number 1 
for $15 a month signed by Luchow’s Inc.” After con- 














Ray Hubbell 








Prolific Pseudonyms 


Of the 3,150 writer-members of ASCAP, there are 
238 legitimate femme songsmith bylines, but the 
noms-de-plume of the distaff gender are almost more 
than twice that many. The male writers are given to 
coining bylines built around their wives’ maiden 
names and the like. 

The champ pen-name songsmith is the late Robert 
A. King, whose actual name is an Americanization 
of Kaiser, which he abjured during World War 1 
in revulsion against the Hun. King (Kaiser), a prolific 
Shapiro-Bernstein composer staffer, has no less than 
28 pen-names, among them F. Beatrice, Betty Chapin, 
Vivian Grey, Francis Gwynn, Rob Hughes, Robie 
Kingsley, Ida Lester, K. A. Roberts, Kathleen A. Rob- 
erts, T. Roosevelt (sic!), Yama Sen, Sol Smith, 
Alice White and Mary Earl. The last, “Mary Earl,” 
composer of “Beautiful Ohio,” one of the alltime great 
standards, incidentally is perhaps the only registered 
trademark nom-de-plume in the music business. It be- 
longs to Shapiro-Bernstein. 

Standard songsmith Frank H. Grey (deceased) was 
the second most prolific pen-namer with 14 alternate 
bylines. (The late) J. S. Zamecnik had 12; and Bob 
Miller, who specializes in hillbilly tunes, has 11 pen- 
names including such weirdies as Dinny Dimes and 
Inky Hucklenutt, along with the Serutan spelling of 
his names, viz., Trebor Rellim (the reverse byline is 
a popular one in ASCAP annals). 

F. Henri Klickmann and George J. Trinkaus are 
tied with eight alternate noms-de-plume. 








From Leslie To Meyer To Rose 


By CHARLES TOBIAS 


(President of Songwriters Protective Association) 


In baseball there’s this famous phrase: “From Tinkers 
to Evers to Chance.” A paraphrase for SPA could read 
“From Leslie to Meyer to Rose.” ; 

In the late 1920s hundreds of songwriters began to 
realize that they had many problems in common. There 
was a growing feeling that the writers needed to join 
together in order to tackle these problems as a group, 
instead of as individuals. 

Early in 1931, the above three mentioned writers—Edgar 
Leslie, George W. Meyer and Billy Rose—conceived of the 
SPA. Fifty other songwriters joined with them. From this 
small beginning this organization, as we know it today, 
has a membership exceeding 2,500 writers. Because of 
such a growth, SPA is now recognized as a representative 
of songwriters by 650 music publishers who have signed 
a basic agreement and who are authorized to use the SPA 
standard contract. 

Many writers are inclined to take for granted a great 
number of the rights and benefits which are now theirs, 
but which did not exist before the formation of this 
organization. When we look back to 1931, and consider 
the conditions under Which the songwriter then conducted 
his business, we realize how much he has done for himself 
through SPA. Through constant effort and extensive nego- 
tiations, the association has obtained for the writer many 
of the advantages which we now enjoy. 

Before the formation of SPA, the writer was at a con- 
stant disadvantage when it came to contracts. Each pub- 
lisher had a different idea as to what a writer should 
receive. Consequently, there were almost as many forms 
of royalty contracts as there were publishers. When a dis- 
pute arose, the writer ha@ no organization to turn to for 
guidance. 





| Historic 1947 Pact | 





Improvements did not come easy. After years of nego- 
tiations with publishers, not until 1947 did we get a con- 
tract that we felt was equitable to both writers and pub- 
lishers. 

Though our present contract with publishers is an 
improvement over the old one, the value of our copyright 
renewal service to the writer is of an inestimable im- 
portance. Then add our hospitalization and surgical plan 
that SPA offers to its regular members at a considerable 
reduction in cost with extra benefits which cannot be 
secured by individuals. 

Since the inception of SPA I have learned many things, 
among them the conception of some of the public in 
regard to a songwriter. They expect to meet a ‘“wise- 
cracking, cigaret-in-the-corner-of-the-mouth, egotistical 
sort of a human misfit—a rounder, a bounder,“and a fast 
living fellow” who burns the candle at both ends. 

Tv can take a deep bow for changing this view. The 
public met Oscar Hammerstein, Dick Rodgers, Irving Ber- 
lin, our late and beloved president, Sigmund Romberg. 
They saw gentlemen like W. C. Handy, Deems Taylor, 
Otto Harbach, past prexy of ASCAP, and our present 
president, Stanley Adams, who are not only a credit to 
our profession but who are honored by our Government, 
and who with so many other writers have given of their 
time and effort when called upon to do so. 

Many of our most prominent publishers feel that SPA 
is doing as they quote “a good job.” In fact I know of 
several publishers who have suggested to new writers the 
advantage of joining the Songwriters’ Protective Associa- 
tion. This is a far cry from our “swaddling clothes” days 
when one publisher was heard to remark: “SPA will put 
us out of business.” This publisher, incidentally, has had 
a few recent hits and has just ordered a batch of new SPA 
contracts. 

Today, more than ever, there is nothing more important 
to a writer than his or her copyrights. The importance of 
our copyright renewal service for members and widows 
of estates cannot be overlooked. Thousands of contracts 
must be carefully scrutinized and countersigned. West 
coast membership problems and those in the east receive 
full attention. A dozen and one everyday problems, routine 
to our office staff, but important to a writer, are at- 
tended to. 





gratulating him, Golden advised Loeffler, “Go and get 
one from one of our enemies!” 

And thus our great Society got its start. The 40 years 
have passed all too quickly and brought many changes. 
Radio, television, sound motion pictures—all great new 
mediums of entertainment—have come along and after 
periods of negotiation have finally recognized the rights 
of authors and composers to collect the performance fee 
for the use of their music. 

The, original nine, 40 years later, have grown to almost 
4,000. I am the lone surviving founder. 


How Long Should A Writer 
Be Protected By Copyright? 


By JOHN SCHULMAN 


(General Counsel, Songwriters’ Protective Assn.) 


How long should the term of copyright be? Should it 
continue to be measured from the date of publication and 
endure for a specified number of years, or should it ex- 
tend throughout the life of the author and for some pe- 
riod thereafter? Should the same term of copyright apply 
to all works, or should a variety of periods be established 
dependent upon the nature of the copyrighted work? These 
and similar questions acquire prime importance as we ap- 
proach not only the overdue and inevitable overhauling 
of the Copyright Act, but also face the expiration of copy- 
right protection, now enjoyed by many standard works. 

There is little doubt that most if not all people who are 
informed on the subject will agree that the existing term 
of copyright—28 years with the renewal for the same 
length of time—is wholly inadequate and must be ex- 
tended. Nevertheless, there may be a legitimate differ- 
ence of opinion on the question whether our present 
statutory provision should be continued with only an ad- 
ditional number of years to the term, or whether we 
should change over to the pattern prevailing in most other 
countries, namely, the life of the author and some period 
after his death. 

The history of copyright from its early stages reveals 
that as cultural civilization developed and literacy and 
leisure spread, the benefit of copyright has been corre- 
spondingly expanded. There has been a steady extension 
of protection not only to a greater variety of works but of 
greater protection against unauthorized use and reproduc- 
tion. This extended quality of protection has been paral- 
leled by a lengthening of the copyright term. 


Prior to the 18th Century copyright was granted by spe- 
cial patent and the terms rarely exceeded seven years, 
and sometimes the grants were for shorter periods. The 
first general copyright known to the world, the English 
Act of 1710, established an original term of 14 years with 
a renewal for another 14-year period. We adopted the 
English pattern in our first copyright act of 1790, but 
shortly thereafter increased the original term to 28 years, 
retaining the renewal period at 14 years. When the Copy- 
right Act was revised in 1909—the last revision—the re- 
newal period was likewise increased to 28 years, making 
a total term of 56 years. In recommending this enlarge- 
ment of the term the Congressional Committee reported: 

“The present term of 28 years, with tle right of 
renewal for 14 years, in many cases is insufficient. 

The terms, taken together, ought to be long enough 

to give the author the exclusive right to his work for 

such a period that there would be no probability of its 
being taken away from him in his old age, when, 
perhaps, he needs it the most.” 


Almost 50 years have elapsed since the Copyright Law 
was last revised and the present term of copyright esiab- 
lished. It is high time to reappraise the question in light 
of modern developments. Life expectancy has increased 
and a period which was adequate in 1710 or 1790, or even 
in 1909, is much too short today. Our population has in- 
creased, its standard of living is the highest ever known 
to the world, its literacy and time for enjoyment of enter- 
tainment and education are at their greatest peak. The 
need and the market for books, plays, music and other 
such material are greater than ever before. By the same 
token the writer’s cost of living, his obligations, his taxes 
have all gone up. More people are engaged in writing 
and the competition for publication and expioitation is 
keener than ever. All of these factors make the prolonga- 
tion of copyright imperative. 





| Detrimental | 


A short term of copyright is detrimental both to the 
author and to the public interest. It deprives the author 
and his family of their property just when they need it 
most. If standard works fall into the public domain too 
soon, later works are stifled. They must face unfair com- 
petition arising out of the temptations to use works in 
the public domain not because of merit but because some 
users want to avoid paying for the material. So the pub- 
lic suffers in all directions. It pays the same price for 
public domain material as it pays for that which is pro- 
tected by copyright, and is deprived of the contribution 
both of the living and mature writers and of the develop- 
ment of young and vigorous authors as well. 

There is no public interest to be served by throwing 
creative works into the public domain. Our very society 
is predicated on the principle that individuals have the 
right to own property and to make a profit and derive a 
livelihood from it. 

Almost all countries other than the United States have 
recognized these problems and have established a term of 
copyright which extends throughout the life of the author 
and for a period after his death. The period is sometimes 
as low as 20 years, sometimes as high as 80. The Berne 
Convention countries, as the result of the recent revision 
of their Treaty, have established a minimum period of 50 
years after the death of the author. 

There is a great deal to be said for this method of es- 
tablishing the term of copyright. It not only protects the 
author during his lifetime and makes provision for his 
family, but permits all of his works to go into the public 
domain at one and the same time. This is entirely logical. 
There is no reason for having an early work of Bernard 
Shaw or Victor Herbert fall into the public domain while 
their later works are still protected by copyright. An au- 
thor’s copyrights should not be cut off one by one any 
more than he should lose his fingers one at a time. 

On the other hand, the adoption of a new basis would 
raise a number of problems. There is the author's re- 
newal right Which is extremely important to him. A ques- 
tion would be raised as to who is to receive the additional 
term of protection. Provision would have to be made, as 
it has been done in other countries, for works of which 
corporations are considered the author or those which 





have been published anonymously or under a pseudonym , 


and the author is not revealed. In these cases the term 
can only relate to the time of publication. The matter of 
joint authorship ts one among other problems which have 
not been completely solved in those countries which fol- 
low the post mortem pattern. 

If all of these matters can be properly resolved it will 
be possible, and most desirable, to .extend the copyright 
term to cover the life of the author and 50 years after his 
death. 
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TIN PAN ALLEY ABROAD 


International Song Scene as It Looks To 
An ASCAPer in England 








By SAM COSLOW 
London. 


The first thing that strikes you forcibly here is the fact 
that songs in England are still made in the good oldfash- 
ioned way. It is not yet a case of “get a good record and 
see what happens.” True, they are becoming more rec- 
ord-minded every day and are somewhat influenced by the 
chunges in American publishing methods. However, a 
British publisher still picks a song he likes, makes it 
“No. 1 on his plug list,”’ and goes after it in the traditional 
manner—bands, singers, radio programs and “the lot.” He 
also tries to get top recordings by British artists, but that 
aspect of it is just another phase, not the whole picture 
as it is in the U. S. 

The reasons—well, the whole song exploitation struc- 
ture is different over here. To begin with, there are only 
a dozen or so disk jockeys, and record shows occupy a 
tiny percentage of the total listening time. A plug on a 
live radio show makes an immediate national impact if-the 
song has anything, because the pop music devotees have a 
choice of only two stations to listen to in the entire coun- 
try (there is also a “Third Program” which goes in for 
serious music exclusively). And then there are no juke- 
boxes. (British white collar workers, earning an average 
of 20 bucks a week, would hardly be expected to drop a 
couple of dozen sixpenny pieces into a jukebox for an eve- 
ning’s music. Instead, they spend the equivalent of a half 
a buck for an evening in a public ballroom like Oscar 
Rabin’s Wimbledon Palais, where they are treated to four 
hours of solid pops by a 32-piece dance band of topflight 
musicians.) 

All of which, of course, makes it a pleasure for the 
British songwriter who comes up with a sockeroe natural. 
His song doesn't risk oblivion because it didn’t get the 
right record, or the right rendition by the right artist, or 
the right label. If the publisher likes it and works on it, 
it still gets heard by millions and rises and falls on its own 
merits rather than on the roulette wheel of the platter in- 
dustry. 

As for the payoff on a hit—there we run into the thorn 


in this bed of roses. The writers divide 10% of the selling - 


price, which amounts to only 1c per copy total royalty 
on a shilling number, and about 2!2c on a two-shilling 
number. (‘Of late, the two-shilling numbers seem to pre- 
vail, and may be the customary price before long). But I 
imagine an American writer, with a top seller in the 
novelty.or commercial pop category at one shilling a copy, 
would be pretty disappointed if he hit No. 1 on the Lon- 
don Hit Parade and got only $3,000 on sheet music royal- 
ties, compared to his customary take on an American top- 
seller. Of course, some of the pop writers here, like Geoff 
Parsons, John Turner, Jimmy Kennedy and many others 
have found their British hits spreading to the U. S. Hit 
Parade, in which case they also receive half of the Ameri- 
can royalties. This helps, especially since the past year or 
two when our own Hit Parade invariably has had a song 
or two of British origin. They have some darned good 
craftsmen here in the composing field, as evidenced by 
the high quality of the songs that have clicked in the U.S., 
composed by writers who have never been closer than 
3.000 miles from the Brill Bldg. 





| No Yank Dominance | 





As for the musical comedy stage, this is no longer en- 
tirely dominated by American musicals as it was in pre- 
vious years. At present writing, there are nine book mu- 
sicals in London, of which only two are of American ori- 
gin (“King and I” and “Pal Joey’). The other seven are 
British, including the smash hits, “Wedding in Paris” and 
Noel Coward’s new musical, “After the Ball.” 

In addition to these nine book shows, there are no less 
than eight revues in the West End, all by British writers, 
and most of these are long-run clicks like “Intimacy at 
8:30.” which has some of the cleverest numbers and skits 
ever seen here, and “Joyce Grenfell presents” in which 
Irving Davies and Paddy Stone have dazzled the town 
with their refreshing choreography. The British revue is 
a solid institution dear to the hearts of London theatre- 
goers, but they are typically British, and British writers 
alone seem to have the ‘know-how” in this field. 

Boxoffice royalties to c8mposers and lyric writers are 
not high by Broadway standards, since $22,000 weekly is a 
high gross here for a musical comedy. And you can’t al- 
ways take it back to America, either. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein use a lot of their frozen English dough to pro- 
duce London versions of American shows. The Bank of 
England usualiy tells you how much you can take back to 
the U. S. and how much you must leave in the British 
isles. The income tax bite, too, is pretty terrific. 


The English ASCAP—the Performing Right Society— 
very ably managed by Leonard Walters, is, like our own 
Society, rapidly coming into the realm of Big Business, 
and British performing rights licensing is now a multi- 
million dollar industry. Writers receive about $5 for every 
radio shot, plus other distributions for film performances, 
“general” usages, and so forth. I recently had the pleas- 
ure of being a guest at the PRS Annual Luncheon Meet- 
ing, which reminded me very much of our own ASCAP 
meetings, except that there was much more impressive 
pomp and dignity. After the opening toast (‘‘Gentlemen, 
the Queen!”’) the opening address was made by a Member 
of Parliament. (‘Aside to the ASCAP entertainment com- 
mittee—we had three kinds of wine, including cham- 
pagne!). 

Britain has a host of very important songmakers. The 
disk jockeys, being only a handful, are very sought after 
by contact men—but they are used to it, as some of the 
top D. J.’s are former big name bandleaders like Jack 
Payne, Jack Jackson, Roy Fox and George Elrick. Dee- 
jays Robert Moreton and Leonard Henry are headliners 
in variety theatres when not spinning disks. Sam Costa, 
David Jacobs and Moore Raymond have enormous fan fol- 
lowings throughout the U.K., and a couple of very hep 

als, Isabel Burdette and Esther Farmer, are real powers 

ere in the pop music industry by virtue of presiding over 
two platter shows that are bywords with every British 
family—‘‘Housewives Choice” and “Family Favourites,” 
which are heard by 20 or 30 million people daily. 

Roy Rich has the popular current Sunday night record 


show on BBC. Attesting to the growing popularity of this 
form of radio entertainment, the BBC has just announced 
two new d.j. shows which should start about the time this 
appears in print, both of which are headed by well-known 
British radio personalities, John Watt and Paul Martin. 


Featured very frequently is the beautiful, full, lush type 
of recordings we have come to know so well in the States 
—British recordings made by Mantovani, Chacksfield, 
Stanley Black, Ray Martin, Geraldo, the Melachrino 
strings—all of them a music publisher’s delight—as well 
as live shows featuring these orchestras. In another vein, 
the Billy Cotton band, a Sunday radio fixture here, is the 
No. 1 songmaker on “folky” tunes like ‘Friends and 
Neighbours.” The big Monday night music show that all 
the visiting American singing stars guest on, is Cyril 
Stapleton’s “Show Band,” produced by Johnny Stewart. 
And they have a British equivalent to Guy Lombardo in 
Vie Sylvester, who goes on year after year playing 
straight, sweet orchestrations without disguising the 
melody—his recordings are the “bible” for dance acade- 
mies throughout the country. 


On the Continent, the same conditions generaliy pre- 
vail in France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and Germany, 
as in England. Songs are still made by radio perform- 
ances, musical comedies and films, although the impact of 
records is starting to be felt. In these countries, perform- 
ance money is the major income item with most writers, 
and sheet music income is small in comparison, unless the 
song gets to the U. S. Italy has a brand new pop song in- 
dustry that is growing by leaps and bounds, and their pop 
writers are beginning to write tunes very much like ours, 

The two most powerful plugs on the Continent are Ra- 
dio Luxembourg (with disk shows beamed towards Eng- 
land especially’), where Peter Madren, Pete Murray, Dick 
Norton and Jimmy Vivian have been responsible for start- 
ing many a hit in the British Isles; and our own Armed 
Forces Network throughout Germany, which is also-mak- 
ing its presence felt, songwise, throughout most of Eu- 
rope. AFN’s late-night record show, disk-jockeyed by 
Pfc Frank Badders, of Virginia, has hosts of listeners in 
all European countries, who tune in after their own local 
stations sign off. It is now becoming a fairly common 
habit for contact men attached to London publishing 
houses to fly over to Frankfurt and Luxembourg to land 
record plugs. 

All in all, one likes it over here. There is no Lindy’s, 
and at times I would give six smash song titles for a ham- 
burger on a bun and a cup of American coffee, but they 
have things to compensate. No ASCAP dinners, but I can 
go to Ascot. Here a song is still a song, the people are 
warm and friendly, and the fog is invigorating even if the 
sun doesn’t shine. You can’t get Sid Caesar on television, 
but once in a while you can get a good tv performance of 
“Julius Caesar.’ You can also get a front-row seat for a 
top West End show for two bucks. And I don’t have to 
play 100 auditions for backers—-my producer, Emile Lit- 
tler, doesn’t want 685 partners, and insists on having only 
his own money in the show. So why should I complain? 
(P.S.—If this article sounds a bit “rusty.” my first piece 
for VARIETY in umptyeight years, since the day Sime 
told me to collect my paycheck and go jump in the lake. 
I still don’t know whether or not he did me a favor that 
day.) 


Confessions of a ‘Special 
Material’ Specialist 


By JACK YELLEN 


Every large family has its share of shady, offbeat rela- 
tives. ASCAP, with a vast song-family, has its quota of 
disreputable second and third cousins whose kinship may 
bring blushes of embarrassment to the lilywhite cheeks of 
the lyrically-elite. These characters are the so-called “spe- 
cial material” songs of the saloon-singers. Incongruous as 
it may be, the fact remains that the public performance 
license which the Society issues to the cafe owner covers 
not only the aristocracy of songdom, like “Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes” and “Some Enchanted Evening,” but also such 
hoodliums as “‘Horseplayin’ Papa” and “Mister Siegel, You 
Better Make It Legal.” 


The presence of this barrelhouse doggerel in the ASCAP 
catalog stems from the exile of vaudeville into the bistros, 
which has opened a new and fertile field of songwriting 
in which certain lowbrowed rhymsters—like myself—have 
not been averse to reaping a harvest. It’s just a matter 
of giving the half-crocked Joe Blow, out on a binge, with 
his or somebody else’s wife, the kind of entertainment that 
fits his mood—and his taste. The subject matter ranges 
from exultations over the joys of a charmful armful to 
laments about the disappointments of a dreadful bedful. 
Some of these songs are inexcusably and boringly filthy. 
Their offensiveness lies mainly in their dullness. Others— 
like Joe Lewis’ “The Groom Couldn't Get In’”—are so 
ingeniously humorous that all is forgiven in the laughs. 
For such yoks high-salaried cafe stars are willing and 
able to fork over plenty of yellowbacks. 

Time was when vaudevillians got their special material 
for free. It was the bait which publishers otfered for bal- 
lad plugs, in lieu of the payola. Practically every success- 
ful pop-lyricist served his apprenticeship as a special 
material writer. To get the plugs Edgar Leslie, Grant 
Clarke, Lew Brown, Joe Young, Sam Lewis, George Meyer, 
Wolfie Gilbert, and other greybeards of Tin Pan Alley, 
had to grind out comedy and novelty songs with their 
endless appendages of extra catchlines, patters, parodies 
and special versions. The gags were on the naughty side, 
but they had to be constrained and just around the edges. 
Vaudeville theatre managers were alerted to be on the 
lookout for blue lines in songs which might offend some 
patrons. Sanctimonious E. F. Albee sent out a list, which 
was posted on the call-boards, of songs which were ver- 
boten. Mine was the dubious distinction of having the 
largest number of songs on the list. That was the begin- 
ning of my life with Sophie Tucker. 

But the special material which brought howls from 
vaudeville audiences in those days would hardly stir up a 
chuckle in the safe crowds of today. A public habituated 
to literature like “The Naked and the Dead” and “From 
Here to Eternity,” plays about homos and lesbos, and 
French and Italian movies wants raw meat in its songs, 
too—especially on its night out. Fact is that some of our 
best people have been enjoying hot-peppered songs for 
years. While the two-bit hoi-polloi was being denied the 
privilege of hearing risque stuff in the vaudeville theatre, 
the ,top-hats-and-tails were guffawing over the double 
entendres in the sophisticated comedy song whicli was— 


The Role OF Disk Jockey 
In The Musi¢ Business 


By SAXIE DOWELL 


Chicago. 

Changing times and passing moods have accounted for 
a myriad of changes in most every industry, it seems, and 
the musie business certainly has undergone some startling 
and uncommon surgeries in the past decade or so. While 
this seemingly is keeping pace with 
progress, it does become necessary 
to discuss some of the pros and cons 
of. latterday developments in the 
music field. Somewhere along the line 
some of us directly involved in foist- 
ing new musical ideas on the unsus- 
pecting public have become a mite 
confused, let us say. To a great extent, 
the fostering of a new musical trend 
has been left up to the Johnny-come- 
lately of the music business—the disk 
jockey. 

While this writer has had the ex- 
perience of being first a performing 
musician and vocalist, secondly a composer and lyricist, 
later a promotional representative of various recording 
personalities and, finally and currently, a deejay, it is 
strictly from this present endeavor that I am going to 
attempt to portray the responsibility and moral duty which 
befalls me and the hundreds of my colleagues. 

The advent and rise of the disk jockey within our gener- 
ation can be said to be the best and yet the worst element 
to have arisen on the musical scene in the history of the 
business. Too many of us have automatically assumed 
that the ability to read the information on a record label 
“doth make critics of us all.” I, personally, find it difficult 
to believe that being given an assignment to a helpless 
microphone for an hour or so per day qualifies an erstwhile 
station-break announcer to dispense pearls of wisdom 
ascertaining whether this or that song should have been 
assigned to this-or-that artist, or that “this is the greatest 
performance ever heard on record!” 


Twofold Function | 


As I see it, the role of the disk jockey in the music field 
today is, in the main, twofold: (1) Play as many of the 
new releases on all labels for the public; and (2) Let the 
public decide. Now this doesn’t necessarily mean that 
a platter chatterer must indiscriminately place every 
record he receives on his turntable with the idea that 
each disk received has something unusually tasty to offer. 
Some of the wax fare can be pretty brutal. Still, in the 
long run, it is the public who decides what they like and 
don’t like, and the disk jockey who approaches the micro- 
phone that he is going to educate the public and slant 
the listening habits of his audience is merely deluding 
himself. Therefore, it behooves each microphone person- 
ality to listen carefully to all of the new disks—both sides 
—as he receives them, make good, concise notes on the 
merits of the better records and performances, and, 
thereby, find himself in a position where he can. present 
a solid, well-balanced program of recorded music which 
should please the greater portion of his listeners. 

Once having made up the program containing these 
elements, the d.j. can easily take himself “off the hook” 
by presenting these to the public as the better records 
of all received in his opinion and, judging from the 
consensus of opinion as offered by the phone calls, letters, 
the acceptance by his deejay colleagues, etc., any one 
personality can readily surmise the potential of those 
releases which might make a decisive impact, a mediocre 
rise, or succumb to the realm of secrecy where no one 
is aware the record is out except the artist and his/her 
parents. 

Now this doesn’t necessarily mean that we must restrict 
our personal remarks to the limited information contained 
on the record label. Nor does it mean that we cannot 
make apt comment about outstanding performance or 
material or even editorialize lightly anent obviously poor 
performance or material. The personal touch is the elee 
ment that adds flavor to a disk jockey program, of course, 
and, if one restricts his remarks to a dissertation of 
interesting highlights or background, he can dispense with 
critical comment entirely and still preserve the authori- 
tative air. All in all, the deejay today is a replacement— 
a replacement for the traveling bands and artists, the 
publishers’ contact men, and the singers, who used to 
cover their assigned territories in person to spread the 
word on the plug songs of the day. In other words, the 
disk jockey today is the showcase for talent and tunes, 
and a showcase for the public. Handled intelligently, with 
reason and forethought, sans caustic criticque, sans sace 
charine artifice, with straightforward presentation of his 
well-selected available material, his program can also 
serve as a remarkable showcase for—himself. 














Saxie Dowell 











and still is—an inevitable ingredient of the score in almost 
every Broadway musical or so-called smart revue. To be 
sure, these songs are skilfully contrived by masters of 
lyric-writing and the gags are dished out in subtle inter- 
rhymes and Park Ave. lingo, but they, have something 
slightly in common—like that which makes Madame Pom- 
padour and the 58th St. call-girl sisters under the mink, 


I hold no brief for the saloon-song. Nor do I offer any 
apologies. Neither, I daresay, do any of the other muggs 
who write them. Like everybody elise in the entertainment 
business, we are merely providing what the public wants 
and pays for. I doubt that any such songs undermine the 
morals of the characters who roar over them in the cafes, 
Their effect on the sexual behavior of the human male 
and female is certainly not comparable to that of a torrid 
rhumba band or of a muted trumpet oozing out a lush 
hunk of melody to the rhythm of a soft, slow drumbeat 
on dimly-lighted dance floor. 


When it comes to sitting in judgment on the morals of 
its songs, ASCAP is in a strictly neutral corner. All is 
grist that comes to its mill. ASCAP is interested only in 
collecting the dough due them so that songwriters may 
eat regularly. The revenues from special material are 
providing a goodly share of meat and potatoes for an 
ever-increasing number of writers. Fact is, the income 
from a topnotch saloon-song compares favorably with the 
royalties from a pop-hit nowadays. And it obviates the 
necessity of a songwriter’s trailing the mistletoe on the 
coattails of some record-makers. Rather than do that, I 
prefer to keep grinding ‘em out for Soph. 
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- MUSIC BIZ SCENE IN 1914 


By JIM WALSH 


On a recent network quiz show, the emcee, blandly try- 
ing to help a contestant who was stumped at identifying 
two erstwhile hit tunes, said: “Here’s a tip. Those songs 
came out when the turkey trot and two-step were at the 
peak of their popularity.” 

The songs turned out to be “Ramona” and “My Blue 
Heaven.” vintage of 1927-28—a period when both the 
turkey trot and the two-step had been defunct for almost 
half a generation. 

That isn’t important, perhaps, except as an indication of 
how little you need to know sometimes to be a network 
emcee. As a matter of fact, both the trot and the two- 
step, which had been the vogue of 1912-13, were on their 
way out by the time ASCAP was organized 40 years ago. 
A survey of the Victor and Columbia record lists for 1914 
proves that statement beyond doubt. And such a survey 
also reveals some interesting facts about the state of pop- 
ular music in ASCAP’s natal year—such as the appear- 
ance for the first time of the foxtrot and the blues in 
American pop music. 

Perhaps the thing that stands out most clearly about 
those now charmingly antique days is that the U. S. was 
dance crazy, for a period of half a dozen years beginning 
around 1911 and ending with the country’s getting into 
the First World War, as it never had been before and 
never has been since. 

In January, 1914, the turkey trot was still going strong, 
although most dance records were described as suitable 
for both the two-step and trot. Four in the Victor list 
for that month were so described; one was for the one- 
step or trot; one, the turkey trot alone, and there was a 
single example of the “waltz Boston.” The hesitation 
waltz, or “waltz hesitation,” showed up in February, and 
in March there was an innovation—two double-faced rec- 
ords by Jim Europe’s Society Orchestra, which played at 
“Castle House,” the dancing headquarters of Irene and 
Vernon Castle. Prior to that time, virtually all Victor 
dance records had been played by the Victor Military 
Band, said to have been an inclusive disguise for Pryor’s, 
Sousa’s and Conway’s Bands—whichever happened to be 
available. 

This period also saw Victor achieve one of its typical 
10-strikes with the engagement of the Castles to “super- 
vise” the making of all Victor dance records. The Castles, 
who had previously endorsed the Columbia Grafanola, 
now said the Victrola and Victor records were the only 
Satisfactory medium for home dancing. Columbia coun- 
tered by engaging Prof. G. Hepburn Wilson, a New York 
dancing instructor who knew his business but whose name 
lacked the glamour attached to Irene and Vernon. Trying 
not to be outdone, Pathe signed up Maurice & Walton. 
And in July, Columbia infused some glamour into its 
dance output by getting an endorsement from Irene Pav- 
lowa, who of course said lumbia phonos and platters 
were unequalled. 

In April, the tango and the maxixe (also known as the 
Mattchiche and by several other names), showed up in the 
Victor list, giving it a South American flavor resembling 
the samba and rhumba outputs of today. 
| First Piano Platter | 








A month later, Victor explained that the list of pop 
vocal numbers had to be reduced because the demand for 
dance records had “somewhat embarrassed the record 
factory.’ That month also saw the first piano record made 
especially for dance use. Felix Arndt, composer of ‘“‘Nola,” 
who died in the 1918 flu epidemic, played his own one- 
step, “From Soup to Nuts,” and a “Hesitation Waltz.” The 
latter was written by McNair Ilgenfritz, who won some 
posthumous notoriety a couple of years ago when he left 
a will bequeathing money to the Metropolitan Opera on 
the condition that it should produce one or more operas 
he had written—a condition the Met declined. 

In June, the Victor supplement writer said the one-step 
was “‘the dance of the hour and grows more popular every 
day.” The factory’s record pressing capacity proved un- 
equal to the demand for a double-faced one step offering 
of that month, “Too Much Ginger” and “Smiler Rag,” 
played by the Van Eps Trio, consisting of the still living 
and active Fred Van Eps as banjoist; Arndt, pianist, and 
the late Eddie King (afterwards in charge of Victor’s pop 
artists & repertoire dept.) as the drummer. Probably no 
three men ever made a louder acoustically recorded 
platter! 

By this time the turkey trot was completely washed up 
and so was the two-step. Apparently, neither ever ap- 
peared in a Victor supplement after June, 1914. For sev- 
eral months the one-step dominated, with strong compe- 
tition from the tango and the hesitation waltz. By a coin- 
cidence, this change in dancing trends began at the same 
time as the outbreak of the World War I, which at first 
was thought unlikely to have any direct effect on the in- 
ternal affairs of the U. S. 

The foxtrot in one form or another has now been the 
dominant dance step for almost 40 years. It first showed 
up in the October supplement. The historic first title was 
‘Sweetie Dear,” with the writers listed as Jordan & Ed- 
wards. The supplement annotator said, “The foxtrot is 
making New York dance mad.” Also in October came a 
One-step record of W. C. Handy’s immortal “Memphis 
Blues,” the first time the word “blues” had ever appeared 
On a record or in a catalog as a descriptive term for a type 
of musical composition. 

Columbia didn’t get around to putting out a foxtrot un- 
til November, when it offered four. One was Chris Smith’s 
famous “Ballin’ the Jack,” today regarded as a jazz classic. 
Others, now forgotten, were “Meadowbrook,” “Carolina” 
and “The Old Homestead.” 

The first vocal blues record didn’t appaar until January, 
1915, when Victor issued “Memphis Blues,” sung by Mor- 
ton Harvey, a baritone from Omaha, with a strong mid- 
west accent. He and his wife, Betty, with whom he ap- 
Peared in vaude for years, now have a photography busi- 
ness in Los Gatos, Cal. 

Looking over the outpouring of pop vocal numbers for 
1914, one is impressed by the fact that comparatively few 
are well remembered today. Another strong impression 
is of the way Irving Berlin, known today as “The Old 
Master,” but then “The Boy Wonder,” dominated the field. 
Running through the Victor list from January to Decem- 
ber, the following Berlin titles catch the eye: “Tra! La! La! 
La!” “They've Got Me Doin’ It Now” (this was a medley 
containing snatches of big Berlim hits), “Take Me Back.” 
“Daddy, Come Home,” “Down in Chattanooga,” “This is 
the Life.” “He’s a Devil in His Own Home Town” (words 
by Grant Clarke; music by Berlin), “They're On Their 





Way to Mexico” (a topieal ditty referring to the unpleas- 
antness the U. S. was then having with the bandit leader, 
Pancho Villa), “Always Treat Her Like a Baby,” “Along 
Came Ruth,” “If That’s Your Idea of a Wonderful Time” 
and “I Want to Go Back to Michigan.’’ Some of these 
were hits, others, dogs, but they were characteristically 
Berlin. 

Throughout the year compositions by Berlin, Harry 
Von Tiizer, Fred Fisher, Albert Gumble, Percy Wenrich, 
George W. Meyer, Ray Walker, Harry Carroll and other 
ASCAP stalwarts dominated the field. 


Victor issued a special list of ‘Patriotic Records of the 
Warring Nations” and rushed out a platter of the English 
music hall tune, “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” 
which had become a sort of official marching song of the 
British soldiers and probably ranks as the greatest hit 
of 1914 as well as one of the world’s alltime hits. This 
record, by Billy Murray and the American Quartet, was 
such a smash that John McCormick was called on a short 
time later to sing “Tipperary” for the pleasure of Red 
Seal customers. 

Probably the biggest American song hit of the year 
came out in December—‘When You Wore a Tulip and I 
Wore a Big Red Rose,” by Jack Mahoney and Percy 
Wenrich. 

Another sidelight on recorded output during 1914 is 
provided by the list of light operas and musicomedies 
from which Victor issued its once famous series of “Gems.” 
Among the musicals from which excerpts were recorded 
were “Adele,” “The Marriage Market,” “The Girl on the 
Film,” “Oh! I Say,” “High Jinks,” “The Beauty Shop,” 
“The Laughing Husband,” “Midnight Girl,” “Queen of the 
Movies” and “Sari.” 

Because their output was so similar, and in order to 
conserve space, the Victor lists, rather than the Columbia, 
have been chiefly referred to here. But there were two 
specialized Columbia offerings, both in the June supple- 
ment, that deserve special mention. One was a listing of 
three soprano solos by Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daugh- 
ter of President Woodrow Wilson, whe made a career 
for herself as a concert singer much as Margaret Truman 
did a generation later. Miss Wilson, who died in India in 
1943 after becoming a convert to Hindu mysticism, sang 
“The Low-Backed Car,’ “Leezie Lindsay’ and “My 
Laddie.” 

And it was also in June, 1914, that the American record 
buying public got its first taste of the immortal “Cohen 
on the Telephone.” It appeared in the Columbia supple- 
ment as an import from the English Columbia list and 
was recorded by an American, Joe Hayman, who had be- 
come a popular British music hall attraction. George 
Clarence Jell, who was then Columbia catalog editor, 
once confessed he threw “Cohen” into the June supple- 
ment simply because he needed “one more record to fill 
up with.” Coupled with a Fred Duprez monolog, “Happy 
Tho’ Married,” it sold more than 2,000,000 copies. After 
that, of course, no record catalog was complete without 
somebody's version of the telephonic misadventures of 
Mr. Cohen! 


A United Nations of Song 


By OTTO A. HARBACH 


An impressive proportion of foreign-born creators of 
music are Americans by adoption. Of ASCAP’s 3,000 
writer-members, 400 have come to our country from the 
lands of their birth. Some of them, after achieving great- 
ness in the lands of their birth, 
found changing conditions repugnant 
to their continued activities in their 
homelands and have come to America 
for the free use of their God-given 
talent. Genius never has thrived in 
strait jackets, nor have iron curtains 
been good sounding boards for the 
makers of musical works. Arbitrary 
formulas for the exercise of creative 
talent can not bring forth the great 
works that result from free play of 
such talents in unrestricted surround- 
ings. 

The exchange of musical cultures 
among nations is an irreplaceable contribution to world 
friendship. The arts know no national barriers. Music as 
an international language expressing the fundamental emo- 
tions common to all mankind promotes sympathetic under- 
standing beyond the reach of protocol and treaty. 

The “ASCAP Biographical -Dictionary” appendix, list- 
ing writer members by places of birth, confirms the im- 
pressive proportion of foreign-born members—the cre- 
ators of music who have found in America their ideal 
place of expression. I have skimmed through the names 
of our foreign-born members to select a few of the out- 
standing contributors to the musical riches we are proud 
to call our own. Here they are, alphabetically arranged: 

From Australia, Percy Grainger; Austria, Fritz Kreisler 
and Arnold Schoenberg; Canada, R. Nathanial Dett, Percy 
Faith, Eugene Lockhart, Geoffrey O’Hara, Gitz Rice; 
Czechoslovakia, Rudolf Friml, Gustav Mahler; England, 
Bruno Huhn, Will Rossiter, Leopold Stokowski, P. G. 
Wodehouse; France, Raymond Bloch, Carlos Salzedo; Ger- 
many, Richard Czerwonky, Walter Damrosch, Lukas Foss, 
Gustave Kerker, Kurt Weill; Hungary, Leopold Auer, Erno 
Balogh, Bela Bartok, Emmerich Kalman, Erno Rapee, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Tibor Serly; Ireland, Padraic Colum, Vic- 
tor Herbert, Charles B. Lawlor; Italy, Gian Carlo Menotti, 
Domenico Savino, Cesare Sodero, Pietro Yon; Mexico, 
Alfonso D’Artego, Mme. Maria Grever; Netherlands, 
David H. Broekman, Richard Hageman, Peter Van 
Steeden; Poland, Isidor Achron, Leopold Godowsky; Ro- 
mania, Jacques Wolfe; Scotland, R. H. Burnside; Russia, 
Joseph Achron, Irving Berlin, Vernon Duke, Mischa El- 
man, Igor Gorin, Samuel Gardner, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa 
Levitski, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Lazare Saminsky, Igor 
Stravinsky, Igor Stravinski, Efrem Zimbalist; Spain, Vi- 
cente Gomez and Manuel Garcia Matos; Switzerland, 
Ernest Bloch, Rudolph Ganz; Union of South Africa, Paul 
Kerby, Josef Marais; Wales, David McK. Williams, Alec 
Templeton. 

Let us by sure that do not make it possible for a situ- 
ation to arise which would keep from our country another 
generation of Victor Herberts, Bela Bartoks, Sergei Rach- 
maninoffs, Fritz Kreislers—creative writers whose genius 
will thrive in the free atmosphere of America. 

Let us set an example to other countries by extending 
a warm welcome to any such who may come knocking at 
our door. We must welcome genius regardless of the 
spoken language of its birthplace for in this we will be 
following the American tradition and adding to the al- 
ready vast store of musical riches created in this country. 





Otto Harbach 


An ASCAP for Painters — 
And Novelists Too? 


By HOWARD DIETZ 


As the leaves begin to fall and The September Song is 
heard in the wings, there is joy in the heart of an old 
ASCAP member as he reaps the dividends of his spring 
and summer planting. 

Truly a wonderful organization is 
this, brilliantly conceived by the 
dreaming founders and the envy of all 
other arts and crafts and callings. 
Isn’t there some way that painters 
could have an ASCAP, novelists and 
poets? The only similar dividend- 
producing group seems to be the in- 
ternationat breeders of horses. 

I don’t understand much about the 
horse trade, and I have discarded 
enough losing tickets to create ma- 
terial for a rather lengthy paper 
chase, but, as I understand it, the 
breeders collect a fee for every off- 
spring that wins a calendared race, regardless of the own- 
er. It is a sort of Horses’ ASCAP. 

The breeders of words and music, who were not lured 
by the network foundling known as BMI, are now cele- 
brating their 40th anniversary as a collective organization. 
This celebration is taking place in print and several of us 
are asked to write commemorative articles for the bible of 
show business. 

My topic is ‘‘Public Relations and Songwriting,” a theme 
suggested by my schizophrenic career; schizo for the 
legitimate theatre and phrenic for the movies. Inasmuch 
as these callings are dissimilar and only related in my 
mind because I practice them both, it is as if I were writ- 
ing on cabbages and kings or arsenic and old lace, coupled 
in tradition by humorous authors who grouped the sub- 
jects for no other reason except rhythm and the fact that 
they had nothing in common. 

And yet, due to the commercialism that sings in our 
homes and accompanies us in our cars, there has been a 
blending of the art of the song and the opinion-moulding 
message of the advertiser. I refer, of course, to the war- 
bling salesmanship which rhapsodizes over the low cost 
of Friendly Frost, the overhead of Robert Hall, the saving 
at Barney’s, and the drinks that come naturally in the 
bottle and otherwise hit the spot. 

These commercial songs are not regarded with a curl- 
ing lip. They are good songs and more concise than most 
ballads which speak of the love for people as opposed to 
the love of things. Even the parodies, such as “My beer 
is Rheingold the dry beer,” are well-accented and well- 
rhymed, suggesting that professional songwriters have had 
a hand in these materialistic poems. 

But it was surely not intended that much space in this 
definitive article be devoted to the singing commercial. 
The authors, composers and publishers of these economy 
odes may get cash from the sponsors but they get no credit 
on the books of ASCAP. The original mutton -must be 
returned to, and they are the fellows who write our na- 
tion’s songs and strive to make the hit parade. 

They are the feilows who, for the most part, have fig- 
ured out not so much what the public wants as what the 
public will take. Or, more precisely, what the publisher 
will plug. 





Howard Dietz 





The Twain Sometimes Meet | 





This knowledge is much of a mystery to the writers of 
songs for shows, rarely do the acknowledged theatrical 
tunesmiths seat themselves one day at the organ to make a 
contribution to the pop parade. Even though they often 
write songs that become popular, they seldom attempt the 
popular songs. Speaking for Arthur Schwartz and me, I 
know of no case where that was our approach. Speaking 
for our betters, I know of only one lyric written by Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2d, that was launched for the pop mart. 
He wrote “The Last Time I Saw Paris" as an occasion song 
with the late Jerome Kern, who also wrote few, if any 
other, melodies for such unattached entry. 

Cole Porter has written hardly any. I can only recall 
“Don’t Fence Me In” (which I sing constantly to my wife) 
but, as his catalog is long through every passion ranging, 
it is probable that he is the author of all the good songs 
whose composers I can’t name. Harold Arlen has writ- 
ten a few and Irving Berlin, of course, is a syndicate that 
blankets the entire field of melody. I can’t think of any 
by Dick Rodgers and only “Swanee” by Gershwin. 

But all songwriters are banded together in that glorious 
federation which is the subject of this eulogy. It is a 
happy society, composed of happy people, happy by virtue 
of their work which they whistle at. Anyone who has 
practiced songwriting is privy to the essential pleasure in 


the craft. As Willie Mays says of baseball, “It’s a shame 
to take the money.” 

ASCAP, of course, is more than a good thing. It is a 
stimulus to the American way. While several worthy 


foreign numbers creep into our airwaves, the American 
popular song wings around the world and gives other na- 
tion’s the idea that Americans got rhythm. Rhythm means 
personality, charm and grace. In fact, I would venture 
to say that popular songs do more for us than even the 
diplomacy of state departments. Maybe I’m farfetched, 
but I'll wait ’til I hear Dulles sing “Jambalaya.” 

As you see, this article covers thoroughly the subject of 
public relations and songwriting. 
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The ‘Mother’ Society 


is for the Aid she gives Cole Porter, 

is for her Songs not yet P. D., 

is for the Checks she mails each quarter, 
’s for her A-vailability, 

’s for Pinky Herman's Propositions 
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Guaranteed to please the belles and bards; 
Hook them up together, they spell! ASCAP, 
That's the reason I’m not writing greet- 

ing cards. 
Al Stillman. 
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The Standard Composer’s Lot 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


| at was the immortal Sir W. S. Gilbert who wrote in 
ne of his most popular librettos: “A policeman’s lot is 
ot a happy one.” Despite the great “distance” between 
policeman and a standard composer, I can honestly say 
hat the standard composers’ lot is a similarly unhappy one. 
‘his is neither a complaint, a lament nor anything of the 
ind. It is simply a statement of a few facts, which the 
omposer of Ss) mphonic and concert music, standard 
nusic, as we Call it, or “longhair,” if you prefer, faces in 
gis career. 
' I think I can speak with some knowledge of the situa- 
‘ion, for J am in the opinion of many, one of those unfor- 
unate composers, who have devoted their lives to compos- 
nging for the concert hall. I can’t say I am sorry, 
or those of us who pursue this musical path, get tremen- 
Jous satisfaction trom the approval of the public which 
attends concerts and recitals. To be sure, we are not too 
yell paid for our efforts, but there are no illusions among 
hose who write standard music. They don't expect to be 
oo well paid; consequently they are not disappointed. 

In writing for the concert field, whether one writes con- 
‘ert songs, of the type called “art songs, or instrumental 
nusic, or operas, a composer sets his course, and works 
oward it with only one goal in view, namely, recognition 
as a creator of music worthy of a place on the programs 
of the finest performers in this field of musical activity. 

How well I remember the day, when the conductor of 
the N.Y. Philharmonic, the late Josef Stransky, aecepted 
for performance my “Two Symphonic Sketches” for or- 
chestra! I was 26 and for me the heavens opened and the 
brightest kind of a sun shone resplendent. And a few 
years later, the great Fritz Kreisler, who was then the 
leading violinist and for many years thereafter, per- 
formed my “Eklog,” both in his recitals, and in the ver- 
sion for violin and orchestra with the N.Y. Symphony, un- 
der the baton of the late Walter Damrosch. 

These are things that can not be measured in financial 
remuneration. These performances contributed a great 
deal to my standing as a composer, and in our field that 
is the most important thirig. You can call it prestige, or 
what vou wish; it is something that is elusive, intangible, 
incapable of being defined in a material way, yet for the 
young standard composer, it means everything. : 

In material terms, it not only yields little, if anything; 
to be exact, these performances cost the composer money, 
for he must, at his own expense, pay for the copying of 
the orchestral parts and of the orchestral score, too, if his 
manuscript is not clear enough for the composer to eon- 
duct from. But this is readily understood by the com- 
poser, and not only does he not complain, he simply re- 
joices in the fact that his music is being recognized. The 
cost to him is of no importance. 

This was back in the days before ASCAP collected 
money for concert performances. Fortunately that con- 
dition has changed and today we are remunerated for our 
performances, as all the leading symphony orchestras, and 
many of the minor orchestras, have blanket licenses with 
the "Society, which gives them the right to perform the 
compcsitions of ASCAP’s members. 


| Reward Enough (?) | 



































Music In The Marketplace 











cialism. What would Homer have said if a recitation of 
his poems were introduced—or even interrupted—by com- 
mercial announcements urging purchase of the latest 
styles in tunics, or spices imported from the Far East by 
mysterious caravans. 
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In fact, when I was performed by the N.Y. Philharmonic, 
ASCAP was only a few years old. I had not yet joined 
the Society. But I was among the- first standard com- 
posers to join, sending in my application for membership 
in 1917. The late George Maxwell, the first president of 
ASCAP., had told me about the Society and it was this 
good friend, who suggested to me, when he was about to 
publish one of my compositions, that I become a member. 
He was certain that in the years to come, all composers, 
popular, production and standard, would receive from the 
Society substantial remuneration. 

And so it has come to pass that today, when sheet mu- 
sic (standard, as well as popular) has much smaller sales 
than in the “good old days,” we composers laok to ASCAP 
for our share of the fees, which the Society collects from 
its licensees, 

The Society today has some 700-odd standard mem- 
bers, among them most of the important standard com- 
posers in our country, men like Deems Taylor, Aaron Cop- 
land, Samuel Barber, Virgil Thomson, Howard Hanson, 
Randall Thompson, Ernest Bloch, Douglas Moore, David 
Diamond and many others of equal note, all of whom hold 
high the ideals which animate them and animate the So- 
ciety in working for the best in American music, regard- 
Jess of the category. 

The growth of ASCAP is truly the growth of American 
music during the last 40 years. In no department of mu- 
sical activity in this great land of ours does a composer 
work any longer without receiving for his labors a pro- 
portionate share of the money that the Society collects. 
Naturally, a standard composer does not earn as much as 
a popular or production composer. He writes for a much 
smaller public, and he is aware of this. But for him there 
is today not only the satisfaction, of which I have spoken 
earlier, the joy that comes to him on being recognized by 
performance by leading organizations and artists; in addi- 
tion, he reaps financial rewards through ASCAP, which 
collects for his public performances for profit, just as it 
does for the performance of other music. This is a big 
step forward for the standard writer; it gives him the 
encouragement which he needs, it contributes to his in- 
come and enables him to devote more and more time to 
composition. 

Time was when the majority of standard composers 
earned practically their entire income from teaching mu- 
sic, whether as private teachers, or as members of the 
music department of colleges throughout the country, or 
as music critics. (I was qne for many years, having served 
from 1929 to 1936 as editor-in-chief of Musical America, 
succeeding Deems Taylor in that post). Today, although 
we still have many fine composers in the Society, who head 
the music departments of our colleges and universities, 
among them Douglas Moore at Columbia, Philip James 
at N.Y. University, Howard Hanson at the University of 
Rochester ‘Eastman School of Music), to mention a few 
whose names come readily to mind, the majority of our 
standard composers are busily engaged in doit what 
composers are intended to do, namely, compose. They are 
making their contribution to the art music of our coun- 
try and in that worthy endeavor, they are aided by the 
£reatest performing rights society in the world, the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers— 
ASCAP. 


Today, the author is frankly commercial—like everyone 
else. You will remember that Bernard Shaw is reputed 
to have complained to a great motion picture producer 
who emphasized the artistic possibilities of his treatment 
of one of Shaw’s works: “The trouble, Mr. Lasky, is that 
you think only of art, while I think only of money.” This 
story may be apochryphal, but it emphasizes a condition 
which has been recognized by legislation in the Anglo- 
Saxon world for almost two and a half centuries: if you 
want authors to produce works for public enjoyment or 
intellectual advancement, they must receive financial en- 
couragement commensurate with the public acceptance of 
their works. This can only be achieved by sound copy- 
right laws. 

Authorship did not become a real profession until 
writers became independent of patrons and subsidies, and 
earned a livelihood by means of royalties proportionate to 
the success of their works. 

Dr. Johnson was the great champion of an independent 
writing fraternity. He often drove a point home by going 
to extremes, such as when he remarked: “Who but a 
blockhead ever wrote except for money.” He refused to 
accept the patronage of Lord Chesterfield in words which 
have gone down in history as the author's declaration of 
independence. He asked: 

“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help?” 

This was in 1755. Almost a half century earlier, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the first copyright law had been 
passed, giving authors the exclusive right of publishing 
copies of their works for a 14-year period, with a right of 
renewal for 14 years more if the author should be living 
at the end of the first period. 





Evolution of Copyright Law | 


The first copyright law conferred only the right to print 
copies. There were no commercial enterprises engaged 
in profiting from the performance of works. There were 
two theatrical companies operating in London under royal 
grant at the time, but that would hardly warrant the 
passage of a copyright law that included performing 
rights. 

The preamble to the 1709 copyright bill stated that its 
enactment became necessary because of the unauthorized 
publication and reprinting of works to the great detriment 
of authors and publishers ‘‘and too often to the ruin of 
them and their families”; and that the bill was designed 
“for the encouragement of learned men to compose and 
write useful books.” 

Similar laws were enacted by the several states at the 
urging of Noah Webster in 1783. More than a half century 
was to pass before dramatic rights were granted in Great 
Britain (1833) and in the United States (1856). Copyright 
protection was extended to musical compositions in Great 
Britain in 1842, but the United States waited until 1897 
for a similar enactment. 

The term of copyright was gradually extended until it 
became the period of the author’s life plus 50 years in 
Great Britain (Act of 1911), and two successive terms of 
28 years each in the United States (1909). 

Today, we are functioning under a copyright law that 
was enacted before the development of motion pictures 
(silent or sound), the commercialization of radio, the in- 
vention of television, and the development of high fidelity 
recording and reproducing devices operating electrically 
rather than mechanically. 


Jukeboxes and A&R M en | 











The present-day “jukebox” first came into being in 
1935. The nickels, dimes and quarters deposited in these 
boxes total more than $500,000,000 annually—a tidy sum, 
which is made possible by the creators of new songs as 
well as established standards. The boxes, which are really 
fancy packages for the music they deliver, cannot or- 
dinarily be bought in the regular channels of commerce. 

They are generally leased on a basis of paying 50% of 
the take to the supplier or operator. When the records 
are too worn for jukebox use, they enter the used record 
market .t cutrates. 

The composer is a stranger to all these transactions. The 
1909 Copyright Law prevents him from granting exclusive 
rights to a record manufacturer, or picking and choosing 
among them; it prevents him from selecting the artists 
who will record his work. He has no say as to what its 
companion will be on the other side of the record. Often- 
times inferior songs—or those written or published by 
the A & R man’s favorites—are placed on the other side 
of a work of an established writer for obvious purposes, 
This parasitical practice is permitted by the Act of 1909! 

When the 1909 law was enacted, the long-playing record 
was unknown. As a result of the 2c compulsory license 
provision of that law, a composer may spend a lifetime 
writing a symphony, only to find that the statute fixes its 
value at 2c per long-playing record! Fantastic, but true. 

Let us have no illusions about the possibility of bring- 
ing our law down to date. The first bill providing for In- 
ternational Copyright was introduced in our Congress by 
Henry Clay in 1837; it ws not passed until 1891. The first 
international copyright convention was framed at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1886; but the first Universal Convention 
meeting with American approval was not drafted until 
1952. We have just voted to adhere to that convention 
this year. It will probably be some time before our copy- 
right law is revised generally; but we should correct its 
glaring errors and discriminations without delay. 

When the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers was formed in 1914, no one dreamed that a 
time ‘Would come when a single performance of a song or 
a symphony could have an audience of millions rather 








than a few hundred or thousand. This has come about 
through the miraculous inventions of radio and television, 

In a sense the inauguration of commercial broadcast- 
ing (doing a billion dollar business annually, today), should 
have been to music, what the invention of the printing 
press was to literature; or what the automobile, the diesel 
engine and the oil burner have been to the petroleum in- 
dustry. Each opened up a vast new market for those who 
could supply an ever-increasing demand. 


When ASCAP was formed, there was only a kandful of 
composers, authors and publishers of music in America. 
They supplied the music for a population of less than 100,- 
000,000 people who had not yet become accustomed to mass . 
entertainment on a national basis. Local musicians sup- 
plied talent for dancing; the piano and phonograph were 
important to home entertainment, and no advertisers ex- 
cept medicine men had yet conceived of entertainment as 
a factor in delivering a sales message. Music had no mar- 
ket except to the extent that people were willing to pay 
directly for their entertainment. 


Yet the composers of that day had at least as many hit 
songs each year as they have today. Dr. Julius Mattfeld’s 
VaRIETY Musie Cavalcade lists 57 top songs for the year 
1914 including “By the Beautiful Sea” (Atteridge & Car- 
roll); “By the Waters of the Minnetonka” (Cavanass & 
Lieurance); “Can't Yo’ Heah Me Callin’ Caroline” (Gard- 
ner & Roma); “Missouri Waltz” (Royce, Logan & Eppell); 
“St. Louis Blues” (W. C. Handy); “Sylvia” ‘(Scollard & 
Speaks); “They Didn’t Believe Me” (Reynolds & Kern); 
“12th Street Rag” (Euday L. Bowman); “When You're a 
Long, Long Way From Home” (Lewis & Meyer); “When 
You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose” (Mahoney 
& Wenrich), and a half dozen songs by Irving Berlin, in- 
yr “Play a Simple Melody,’ which was revived in 

Mattfeld’s last listing is for the year 1950, a year in 
which only 42 songs were treated as hits, at feast two of 
them being revivals. 

The 1949 list had only 30 compositions, of which three 
were revivals. Thus in 1949, with the great demand of 
radio and television for songs, the number of hits was 
less than half the number in 1914. 


While the number of hit songs has halved, the number 
of writers and publishers competing for the market has in- 
creased tenfold. Since music plays such an important part 
in making the radio and television advertising message 
palatable, one would expect that the creative musical world 
would have reaped enormous gains. If advertisers find it 
profitable to spend a billion dollars a year to bring enter- 
tainment to the home, the writers and publishers of musie 
would be expected to benefit proportionately. After all, 
isn’t it like having oil discovered on your land? Even 
though someone else discovers the vein or makes the de- 
mand for oil skyrocket, no one will question your right to 
the windfall. 





] Inverse Ratios | 





It is true that radio and television programs must gen- 
erally be built around old tunes, which have increased in 
value; but there are many new writers—more than ever— 
and those new writers do not find a ready market for their 
wares. Although greater sums have passed through the 
ASCAP clearing house than heretofore, the total receipts 
of writers and publishers of music have not kept pace with 
the payments by advertisers for entertainment. 


The concentration on just a few hits has made the pro- 
fession of writing and the business of publishing musie 
more precarious than ever. Sales of sheet music are con- 
stantly falling. It is becoming ever more difficult to have 
a new work recorded. 

According to the a & r man—artists & repertoire—man 
of one important recording company, the gimmick has 
been given more consideration than the melody or lyrjc. 

Publishers and recording companies are swamped with 
more new material than they can use; yet recording com- 
panies often concentrate on new arrangements of material 
in the public domain and the revival of old songs. 

Thus, we have this paradox today: that with a greater 
commercial demand for music than ever before in the na- 
tion’s history, the economic plight of those creating new 
musical works is most disturbing. With more than 3,000 
professional writers of music in the United States alone 
turning out many hundreds of new tunes weekly, there are 
not more than 50 successful songs annually. The top pro- 
fessional writers often have long periods of sterile compo- 
sition between hits, yet a current hit frequently yields the 
composer less than $1,500 in sheet music royalties. 

The ASCAP clearing house which was originally devised 
to take care of marginal uses yielding an incidental income 
from the so-called “‘small rights” must now account for the 
major part of a writer’s or publisher’s income. The uses 
(performances) which were once marginal are now all tm- 
portant. 

To return to our theme, just as the discovery of oil on a 
farm may make the raising of crops an incidental enter- 
prise, so the use of music in commercial radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting has made sheet music a by-product. 

No one should complain about the change. We must 
keep pace with the times. ASCAP has been given a great 
responsibility because of inventions and discoveries that 
have brought new and changing values to the compositions 
of its members, and fortunately profits to those who use 
these works as a means of bringing the sellers’ wares to 
the attention of the most enlightened public in the world. 


The Society has tried to see that it functions smoohtly 
in its clearing house activities. It enjoys serving as a cen- 
tral source through which the works of its members are 
made readily available to the thousands of enterprises 
whose profits depend on presenting attractive entertain- 
ment. 

The Society’s relations with these commercial users are 
most cordial today. The early days of bitter strife and 
mutual suspicion are disappearing. ASCAP serves its 
members best by being of the utmost service to the user. 
In his success lies the success of the ASCAP membership 
—a body of men and women who are aware of their publie 
responsibility and who hope to continue to represent in 
song the life of America—its hopes, its struggles and its 
ideals. 

The great use of music today should lead to a happier 
citizenry. The creators of these works seek only fair treat- 
ment and the right to be compensated whenever their 
works are used for- profit. 
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Music for Television and. Radio 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


(The-author of this article, a member of ASCAP since 
1925, has been long identified with radio and television; 
he is chairman of Audio-Visual Education for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, a columnist, author, lyricist, 
translator, composer and arranger, popularly known as 
“The Tune Detective”—Ed.) 


There was a time when ASCAP was accused of a monop- 
oly in the field of copyrighted music, particularly by radio 
executives, who were naturally anxious to use the popular 
hits of the day, regardless of the clear protection of such 
material by the Copyright Law. They 
overlooked two simple and important 
points: (1) That every human being 
has an automatic monopoly of the 
products of his own brain, which can- 
not legally be taken away from him; 
(2) That the world’s greatest music 
has long been available to any user 
free of charge, without limit to its 
commercialization. 

When the ASCAP controversy was 
at its height, I guaranteed to fill with 
music alone the entire broadcasting 
time of any station every day for an 
unlimited number of years without 
ever touching a single copyrighted composition. (Need- 
less to say, the offer was neither challenged nor accepted. ) 
Obviously the masterpieces of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
and other great composers could be performed almost 
endlessly without repetition, including also the permanent 
and limitless treasure of the world’s best folk-music. Just 
as obviously there were and still are plenty of creative 
musicians outside of ASCAP who would be delighted to 
have their works heard on the air without expecting one 
cent in return, and this is permitted by the Copyright 
Law, which merely insists that one secure the permission 
of a copyright owner before using his property for profit. 
Finally an enormous amount of popular music becomes 
available for commercial use each year through the ex- 
piration of copyrights, some covering 56 years through 
legal renewal, but many reverting to the “public domain” 
after only 28. ; 

The weakness of this reasoning, from the standpoint 
of radio and television, lies in the fact that the established 
classics of over 56 years ago do not sell cigarets, tooth- 
paste, beer, or automobiles. Neither does folk-music, as 
a rule, nor the work of amateur composers. (At that, 
there have been some surprising exceptions!) Commercial 
sponsors insist on music of commercial value, which means 
the current hits of Tin Pan Alley and the “standard” 
popular tunes of Gershwin, Kern, Herbert, Porter and 
Rodgers. If the unlimited free music of the world would 
sell their products, they would unquestionably use it. 
So much for monopoly! 


Sigmund Spaeth 





| Untapped Fountainheads | 


Now comes the question: What use have radio and tele- 
vision actually made of this tremendous mass of material 
that has always been at their disposal? The inevitable an- 
swer is, “Only a small fraction of its possibilities.” 


There have been some notable sponsorships of great 
music (mostly in the public domain) such as that of the 
Metropolitan Opera by the Texas Co. and the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra by Allis-Chalmers. There 
are also significant instances of musical sustaining pro- 
grams of artistic integrity, like the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s televised operas, necessarily in somewhat abridged 
form. But on the whole both radio and television have 
thus far signally muffed their opportunities to bring the 
world’s best music an unsuspectedly large audience of 
potential music-lovers. 


The word “potential” is used advisedly. For some 
strange reason the powers that rule the airwaves long 
ago decided that good music has only a small circle of 
listeners; and whenever they philanthropically presented 
such music, they stubbornly aimed the programs at this 
limited audience, making practically no effort to win 
the interest of millions of potential enthusiasts who have 
been kept outside the sacred precincts by well-meaning 
snobs, supplemented by some outright hypocrites, who 
live by the slogan, “Nothing but the best.” 


In presenting such programs, little if any attempt was 
made to win new hearers. The numbers were announced 
in a stilted, unctuous, oratorical fashion, with exaggerated 
emphasis on technical terms, particularly in the Italian 
language, rolled out with majestic reverence, regardless 
of the real value or general interest of the composition 
under consideration. A casual listener could hardly be 
blamed for deciding that this must be very dull stuff that 
was being so pompously described. 

There has been considerable improvement in this re- 
spect, particularly with the development of such commen- 
tators as Jim Fassett, David Randolph and Boris Goldov- 
sky. Nevertheless, radio came perilously close to elimi- 
nating good music entirely, only a few years ago; and this 
was in spite of the obvious fact that such music was per- 
haps the best of all weapons in its desperate struggle 
with television. A determined campaign by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs played a big part in restoring 
great music to something like its rightful place on the air. 


| Video’s Mistakes | 


Television has been even more culpable in its treatment 
of serious music. It has made the same mistake as radio 
in addressing its efforts to an admiftedly small audience 
(truly impressive, however, in its quality and influence) 
and then blaming the audience instead of itself for an 
apparent lack of response. 

Worst of all, television has curiously neglected to apply 
to good music the one unique asset that it possesses— 
that of intimacy. It has presented famous artists, not in 
the informal fashion that would apply if they were ac- 
tually in one’s living-room, but generally in a limited 
imitation of their performances on the actual stage of the 
opera house or concert hall. Once again the impression 
has been created of something ultra-refined, precious or 
“highbrow,” instead of a normal appeal to the common 
human love of beauty and desire for entertainment. 

The television screen can give the average person an 
intimate contact with artists that would never be possible 
in an auditorium of any kind. The success of its most 
popular programs, which are those dealing with amateur 
and professional sports, may be traced not to any spec- 
tacular effects but to the intimate closeups which put 
the spectator right beside the batters, pitchers and fielders 














of baseball, the backs and linemen of football, and the 
fighters in the ring. An occasional sweep of the camera 
is permitted, but mostly it concentrates on the individuals 
who are doing what we all want to see, even more clearly 
than would be possible from the grandstand. 

I insist that great music can be presented in this inti- 

mate style and that a commentator can make it endlessly 
éxciting, entertaining and stimulating to every type of 
listener. In fact, I have proved my point, not only before 
live audiences but in the television studio and on film. 
Right now the Sterling Television Co. of New York is 
offering a filmed series of half-hour programs called 
“Music for Everybody,” carrying out the ideas suggested 
above, and the reception thus far is most encouraging. 
. The general pattern is quite simple. The “Tune De- 
tective” is discovered at the piano, talking informally and 
playing casually as needed, bringing in an assisting artist 
for the actual performance of an attractive piece of music. 
For more elaborate effects, including orchestras and choral 
groups, aS well as exotic scenes in unfamiliar surround- 
ings, film clips are used, but with intimacy still supplied 
by the personal introductions. There is room for commer- 
cials at both ends and in the middle. 

Simultaneously a series of 20 Remington LP records 
is being released under the title of “Music Plus,” with my 
comments recorded on separate bands alongside the music 
itself, which is complete and uninterrupted. This material 
is obviously a natural for local radio stations, as well as 
clubs, schools and colleges. Incidentally, the music is 
all in the public domain. . 

Neither teievision nor radio has yet scratched the sur- 
face of the vast gold mine of great music awaiting its 
potential prospectors. 


Middlebrow Music 
For Concert Halls 


By MARKS LEVINE 
(President, National Concert & Artists Corp.) 


As a concert manager by profession, a member of 
ASCAP by virtue of writing lyrics as a hobby and a former 
newspaperman, I am proud of the fact that in 1945, while 
I was on the Pacific Coast, I initiated, by letter to Deems 
Taylor, then president of ASCAP, a certain negotiation 
with concert artists and managers. Several years later 
it resulted in the formulation ef an agreement, benefiting 
the composers and lyric writers at a negligible expense to 
the artists and local managers. Still, there are many per- 
formers and local impresarios who object to this small 
“impost.” 

It is my contention, however, that a composition can 
make an artist just as an artist can make a composition, 
and when the two concur, the concert manager’ benefits 
as well. For example, in the popular field it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the disk jockeys and programs like the 
Hit Parade can establish not only a song but also a per- 
sonality. Variety shows on television and radio are in- 
valuable aids in popularizing music and building names 
in the so-called popular field. Why not in the concert 
field? To cite a minor example, I can only state that a 
little song called, “Do You Remember?” written by my 
late brother, Mischa Levitzki, to my lyrics, has been re- 
corded by Ezio Pinza, has sold thousands of records and 
enjoys a continuous sale of sheet music in spite of its being 
a rather difficult and highbrow song. Being a concert 
manager, I derive very small benefit from this activity, 
but I venture to say that Pinza’s royalties were quite 
respectable. 

Trends in the concert business are slower in showing 
results than those in the field of pop music. But in spite 
of many dire prophecies our business has kept pace and 
even progresses every year. Names such as Rubinstein, 
Peters, Brailowsky and Milstein enjoy unabated drawing 
power and undoubtedly always will, yet the noticeable 
increase in bookings of group attractions such as the 
Goldovsky Opera Theatre, and the Romberg and Victor 
Herbert festivals have revealed a startling upsurge. This 
must have a salutory effect on old and new music. While 
New York is the mecca of the concert business, the ex- 
tensive tours to large, medium sized and small communi- 
ties throughout the country increases the popularity of 
hundreds of concert artists, and their programs, just as 
the case I cited above with the regard to popular music. 








The ‘Popular’ Touch | 








The modern concert performer in preparing a program 
does not only consider integration of the classical numbers 
he is to present, but as a rule devotes at least one group 
to ballads and modern standards, like the works of Cole 
Porter, Jerome Kern and Rodgers & Hammerstein. It is 
also interesting to note that more and more highbrow 
singers leave the final group on their programs “to be an- 
nounced.” In this category they perform spirituals, popu- 
lar songs, musical comedy hits and folk songs, and if they 
don’t, most assuredly they: use songs of this type as en- 
cores. This is a perfect counterpart of the influence of 
disk jockeys, the Hit Parade and radio and television in 
framing the taste of the public. 


Another indication is the type of orchestral concerts 
presented primarily in the summer. For example, Vien- 
nese, Rodgers & Hammerstein and Gershwin nights have 
become an annual ritual at New York's Lewisohn Stadium 
and many symphony orchestras throughout the country 
find that these special programs have phenomenal drawing 
power. Oscar, Levant and the newcomer Earl Wild are 
in constant demand for Gershwin programs, 


Another important way of bringing concert artists 
before the public is the medium of motion pictures. 
Some of those who have gained additional prominence 
through this medium are Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Rise Stevens, Blanche Thebom, Robert Merrill, 
Isaac Stern, Lily Pons, Ezio Pinza, James Melton and 
others. Coming: Helen Traubel in a Metro filmusical. 

The present-day classical performer, unlike his pre- 
decessor of the so-called “golden age,’ does not base his 
repertoire solely on the works of the great masters. It 
is no reflection on the taste of the American public, but 
it does indicate that the performer realizes that the Amer- 
ican public has become more and more catholic in its 
taste due to the variety of the entertainment media of 
our times. Therefore, the ASCAP member benefits 
more than ever before from these new trends in the pro- 

grams of the classical performer. 


Life And Plugs of a Music Man 


By JOE (Banjo) SANTLY 


In June, 1900, at the age of 13 I started as a boy soprano 
plugging for Witmark at 28th Street off Broadway, orig- 
inal Tin Pan Alley. Being under age it was the idea of 
John Leffler, Witmark’s professional manager, to have je 
dressed as a page boy and stroll up and down the aisles 
of Proctor’s 5th Ave. Theatre during intermission singing 
Witmark songs. I introduced one in particular which be- 
came an overnight success and is still a great favorite at 
all gatherings and with barber shop quartets entitled 
“When You Were Sweet Sixteen.” 


This manner of plugging proved very su@@essful, and 
the firm booked me in vaudeville theatres from coast to 
coast. Some of the great songs I sang were “Sweet Ade- 
line,” “Boy of Mine,” “My Gal Sal,” “Under the Bamboo 
Tree,” “Ireland Must Be Héaven,”’ “Absence Makes the 
Heart Grow Fonder,”’ etc. 

My voice then changed and the singing stopped. ‘1 tried 
a mercantile career for awhile, but pined for the music 
business. So, in 1906, I joined the music publishing firm 
of He'f & Hager on West 28th Street. As pianist and song 
demonstrator, my duties during the day were to teach our 
songs to the vaudeville, cabaret and burlesque singers, 
and at night to cover from eight to 10 nickelodeons and 
small movie houses with micro slides. 

It was in 1911 when with Waterson, Berlin & Snyder 
that I met Irving Berlin, and worked with him in many 
a night spot popularizing such hits as “My Wife’s Gone to 
the Country,” “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” “Mysterious 
Rag” and others. Due to Berlin’s great songs, our 10 piano 
rooms were crowded with performing artists all day long, 
allowing the pianists little time to relax. Then came the 
night work, covering movie houses, dance halls—in fact, 
any place of amusement that seated 50 people. 

In 1912 I teamed up with Jack Norton, now a well- 
known screen and television comic, and as Santly & Nor- 
ton (Singers with Trimmings) played vaudeville from 
coast to coast featuring many great popular songs in our 
act such as “Oh You Beautiful Doll,” “I’m Sorry I Made 
You Cry,” “Go Feather Your Nest,” “I’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles,” “Whippoorwill,” “When I Leave the World 
Behind,” “Michigan,” etc. 

In the summer of 1914 when vaudeville bookings were 
lean, Jack Norton and I joined Broadway Music Corp. 
| Plugging For Leo Feist { 

When World War I started in 1917, our vaudeville team 
dissolved and I became associated with Leo Feist Inc., and 
that’s where the real songplugging took place. We had 
many big wartime songs like “Rose of No Man’s Land,” 
“K-K-K-Katy,” “Where Do We Go From Here Boys,” 
“M-Mother,” and the smash hit “Over There” which Feist 
bought from George M. Cohan and made into a household 
title, besides marching off thousands of boys to Europe. 
How we plugged in those days! The firm had four sets 
of singers and pianists, they hired big trucks, and up and 
down 5th Avenue we went singing by day and Broadway 
by night. Through the megaphones we helped sell mil- 
lions of dollars worth of Liberty Bonds and millions of 
copies of sheet music. The firm did the same in other big 
cities. 

After the war Santly and Norton returned to vaudeville 
until 1920, but I tired of trouping about the country and 
again went into the music business, this time as profes- 
sional manager of Jerome H. Remick, one of the leading 
popular musie publishers, and we-had one hit after an- 
other. Here are just a few I plugged: “There Are Smiles,” 
“Avalon,” “Japanese Sandman,” “My Buddy,” “Barney 
Google,” “Carolina in the Morning,” “Follow the Swal- 
low,” “Bye Bye Blackbird,” “Sweet Georgia Brown,” “It 
Had to Be You,” and in 1923 with Cliff Friend I wrote 
“There’s Yes Yes in Your Eyes.” 

While at Remick’s in 1924 1 met the late Helen Morgan, 
who impressed me greatly as a new song stylist. I coached 
her and brought her to Billy Rose for his Back Stage 
Club, and was her accompanist opening night when she 
clicked in a big way featuring Remick songs. She became 
a great star and a very good friend, and sang many of my 
songs. 

In 1929, a pretty bad year as you know for lots of peo- 
ple, my two brothers, Harry Link and I organized the firm 
of Santly Bros. Inc., and luckily teed off with a great song 
by Billy Rose and the late Fats Waller called “I Got a 
Feeling I’m Falling,” which was followed by “I Miss You,” 
“The Organ Played at Twilight,’ “Beside an Open Fire- 
place,” “Honeysuckle Rose.” “You’re the One I Care For,” 
“Call Me Darling,” ete. When the firm disbanded I joined 
Robbins Music Corp. 

I left Robbins in 1936 to take over an interest in Don- 
aldson, Douglas & Gumble and picked up a song by an 
amateur songwriter from Baitimore called “It’s a Sin to 
Tell a Lie,” which afier being introduced on the air by 
Kate Smith on her radio show, zoomed into a half-million 
copy seller. 

During that time radio was the important medium for 
songplugging, and such stars as Kate Smith, Rudy Vallee, 
and bands like Lombardo, Dorsey, Casa Loma and others 
could start a song on the road to success but it required 
concentration and plenty of hard work to get it on the 
“Hit Parade.” 

In 1940 I was back with Irving Berlin Inc. as profes- 
sional manager with a big staff and popularized such great 
songs as “Careless,” “I'll Get By,” “White Christmas,” 
“God Bless America” and the score from “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

I’m now in the music publishing business again under 
the name of Sanson Music Co., and although I haven't 
made any big hits as yet, the future looks promising with 
several records soon to be released. 

I have seen many styles of songplugging from my early 
days of singing in the audience as a “water” boy, to plug- 
ging motion picture theatres with slides, megaphones on 
trucks, night clubs, radio, disk jockeys, and now the latest 
medium—tTelevision. To my way of thinking, the song is 
the important thing, and the public the final judge. I ad- 
mit the tastes in songs are quite different from in the old 
days, and it’s now largely a mechanical age. 

I have many pleasant memories of exploiting the songs 
and working with such great writers as Ernest Ball, Herb 
Ingraham, Joe ,Howard, Lew Muir, L. Wolfe Gilbert, 
George Meyer, Edgar Leslie, Lewis & Young, Isham 
Jones, Dick Whiting, Gus Kahn, Walter Donaldson, Gus 
Edwards, and last but not least, one who still writes them, 
Irving Berlin. 

So, after 54 happy years in the music business, I’m still 
plugging songs and hope to keep on doing so in the years 
to come, making many friends along the way. 
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@ To protect the rights of composers and authors and their publishers to just compensation 
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for public performance of their works for profit. 
@ To serve as a convenient clearing house for commercial users of copyright music. 


Since 1914, the American people have gained a better understanding of the unique contribution 
to national life made by musical creators, and a clearer recognition of their need for some measure 
of economic security in order to add new works to the American repertory. 





The ASCAP directors are proud of the service the Society has performed over the years to its 


t. WOLFE GILBERT Members, its Customers, and the Public. 
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Speech of President Stanley Adams, 
opening the 40th Anniversary Dinner of ASCAP, March 30th, 1954 


_™ upon a time, which in this instance 
was 40 years ago, there were a few hands that 
began to weave the strands of the tapestry that 
today is called ASCAP. 


These wéavers came from many places_and 
each brought with him a magic cloth: Magic 
because it could not be seen, magic because it 
could not be touched, and strangest of all, it 
was magic because every sympathetic and know- 
ing heart could see it and be touched by it. It 
was woven from musical strands that each 
weaver contributed from within himself — the 
golden silk of the ballad, the deep rich indigo 
of the blues, the multi-colored quilting of the 
novelty. 


These were great artisans and they worked 
lovingly and diligently. 


Then, one day, since they all had great hearts, 
they stepped back from the loom and gazed 
in wonderment at the beauty they had wrought. 


Then from all over the land, other hearts 
coveted the tapestry to hang on their walls, not 
necessarily to dream before it, or to be thrilled 
by it, but because they felt that they could 
collect pieces of gold and silver from their 
neighbors, who with good hearts, would pay 
to come in and be comforted by it. 


This they did but questioned the right of the 
weavers to expect payment. 


A wise man in the village was sympathetic 
to the plight of the weavers and he gathered 
them together, and like the good shepherd, 
took them to a distant village where there sat 
a great and learned judge. The judge pondered 
a long time over the question as argued by the 
wise man, and he rendered a decision in favor 
of the creators of the tapestry thusly: 


“If music did not pay it would be given up. 
If it pays it pays out of the public pocket, 
Whether it pays or not the purpose of em- 
ploying it is for profit and that is enough.” 


This encouraged the young weavers, who 
without this great decision might have re- 
mained only apprentices. 










































‘Without the original few and their one wise 
man, the golden silk would have tarnished, the 
deep rich indigo would have faded, and the 
multi-colored quilting would have lost its 
sparkle. Fortunately this did not happen. In- 
stead, the few pieces of cloth have become 
many, the 192 weavers have become 8963, the 
gentle hum has swelled to a mighty chorus and 
there is music throughout the land. 


And here we are, tonight, to celebrate the 
40th birthday of ASCAP and to pay homage to 
the visionaries who converted a dream into a 
reality, an unnurtured seed into a rose and an 
intangible tapestry into an economic umbrella. 


Will each of you, now, at this precise second, 
please search your innermost thoughts and 
extract therefrom what ASCAP has meant 
and what sad changes would result with its 
disappearance? 


It shall not disappear because youth has car- 
ried the torch that was lit by age and because 
the new has replenished the old. But tonight 
still belongs to the nine ring-masters of destiny 
what sat around a table at the first supper forty 
years ago. 


It is with reverence and with deep emotion 
that I call the rol] of those who stood up to 
be counted. 


Silvio Hein Gustave Kerker 
Victor Herbert Glen MacDonough 
Louis Hirsch George Maxwell 
Raymond Hubbell Jay Witmark 


and the wise man, Nathan Burkan. 


We broke bread tonight because they broke 
bread that night. 


We are singing in a ful] voice now because 
they sang in a small voice then. 


We gaze from the roof of.a shining tower 
because they labored to build a firm foundation 
and, ladies and gentlemen~we are because 
they were. 
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MASS COMMUNICATI 
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create vast new audiences 





The 40 years of ASCAP history span the development and growth of one of America’s 

most amazing industries - mass communications. No branch of American inventive genius has 
brought so many changes in the daily living habits as the science of electronics which 

has produced one new miracle after another — among them radio, talking pictures, 


television, recording devices. 


Today the U. S. boasts more radios, record players, television sets than all the rest of the 
world combined. Consequently, wherever our citizens may be — their homes or offices, 

s 
public places or automobiles, seashore or mountains — they have easy access to some 


device which plavs music for their enjoyment. 


In contrast to the days of individual enjoyment by means of sheet music, when there was a 
piano in almost every home, mechanization of music enables tens of millions of our citizens 
to hear the same musical notes simultaneously throughout the land. Mechanization has 


also been a major stimulus to many new entertainment enterprises. 


Does this mean standardization and a dead level of mediocrity? Most objective observers 
say no. Public taste has been improved, not cheapened, since the era of mass audiences began. 
While whole new industries have been growing areund mass communications transmission, 


the talent of the American musical creator has been equal to the challenge of the machine. 





No matter how big the multi-billion dollar mass communications industry 
becomes, there will never be a substitute for the genius of the creative 


individuals upon whom this vast framework depends. 
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In 1920, when Station KDKA first startled Pittsburgh listeners with the strains of 
“Avalon” rendered through a carbon mike, ASCAP was 6 years old. It had never distributed a dime 


to its 100 members, and was too poor even to afford a fee to its General Counsel, Nathan Burkan, 


Today, the broadcasting industry has expanded from a single commercial station to more than 


3000. The ASCAP membership has grown from a handful to over 3000 writers and 600 publishers. 


Music consistently furnishes the backbone.of pregram material used on the airways. 
The broadcasting industry, in turn, provides the major share of the revenue composers, 


be authors and publishers receive through ASCAP, 


We the creators——and you the broadcasters——have been important to each other for 
; 4% ¢ a long time. In earlier years, our brotherly relationship was sometimes marred by youthful 
differences of opinion. But by and large, it's been a healthy process of growing up together, 

Lee ASCAP, on its 40th Anniversary, is proud of its eontribution to broadcasting and its good 
i relations with the broadeasting industry. In the years ahead, ASCAP will strive even harder to 

:* "Se serve the musical needs of the broadcasters. 


: ‘ f ~~ , ¥ 
aR on oe : 
ff a * 4 
Kh Sey 


¢ %, a 


3 2 y As a recent step in this direction, ASCAP created a Stations Relations Division, 
*, headed by the Assistant Sales Manager, to work directly in the field with broadcasters. 


‘ee In the future, as in the past, broadcasters will find ASCAP music the best 
a salesman of the airways — with the strongest listener and sponsor appeal. 


Cae. 


« THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
* 895 Madison Avenue, New York SS. N., Zz. y. 
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Why do people crowd certain restaurants, night clubs, 


hotel supper rooms, taverns and bars — and pass others by? 


That’s easy to answer. There’s a certain glow, a special] gaiety, 
about the successful spots. People seek relaxation and entertainment. 


They want good service, too. But, above all, they want fun — and fun means musie. 


Music adds glamor and sparkle, makes the customers relax, linger and enjoy themselves. 


a 


Music helps to make satisfied customers — the ones who come back again and again. 


Successful operators know that customers aren't satisfied with just any music. 





They know it must be the songs and tunes their patrons want to hear — 


tunes that are smash hits of today and favorites of yesterday. 





That’s where ASCAP comes in. A single ASCAP license makes available the music 
people want to hear. That’s why, all over America, ASCAP is helping 


put that special sparkle in your favorite entertainment spot. 
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What brings those enthusiastic kids into the 
popular ballrooms and skating rinks? What sells tickets 


to teen-agers and young marrieds? 





Youthful patrons have got to hear that real gone tune sweeping 
the country ... they also want to hear the best of the old standbys 


that bring enthusiastic cheers after the first downbeat. 


They may never have heard of ASCAP. 


But whether they know it or not, it’s ASCAP music they want to hear. 


Experienced ballroom and skating rink operators have learned through 


the years that ASCAP music is the heart of their business — because it sells more tickets. 


Their ASCAP license is the smallest item in their entertainment budget. 


Yet it brings the biggest return in customer satisfaction and goodwill. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Motion picture exhibitors aren’t saying ruefully any more, 
“That’s the way the ball bounces.” They’re watching the ball bounce — 
upward — as the box-office maintains its healthy forward surge. 


The reason? | 


Some say better pictures. Some say TV patrons are returning. \ 
But behind all reasons is the biggest reason of all — the show-wise, \ 
knowledgeable exhibitor with his awareness of entertainment values. \ 


“x 


One way exhibitors are adding an extra selling force.behind their box office Vv \ 
is to make the surroundings of their theatre more inviting. They do this ‘ 

by providing incidental recorded music — in the lobby, in the theatre \ 
before show time, or between shows. 





More and more theatres are finding that incidental music 
adds to the enjoyment of their customers, makes them more inclined . \ 
to come again. (ASCAP music, of course!) . 


ASCAP is making its license for non-film uses available to theatre ' 
exhibitors at a very low fee, consistent with ASCAP’s belief thata 
healthy motion picture industry is good for all of us. ; 
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Ask any user of ASCAP music — 
network exec, program manager, deejay, 


ork leader, night spot op, roller rink prop: 


Why do some songs lead the parade — and remain 


popular through the years? 


Why do others flare up like rockets — and then 


fade into oblivion? 


You won’t get a satisfactory answer. Nobody really knows. 
Popularity can’t be predicted. In fact, the man who could 
guess right even 25% of the time could command any reward 


he asked from the entertainment industry. 


Fortunately, users of ASCAP music don’t have to be ® ves 
prophets. They know in advance that their ASCAP license 


automatically insures a majority of the popular hits. 


ASCAP songs from 1914 to 1954 have consistently been 
among the top hits of the country. Impartial surveys show 


that the public has selected the songs of ASCAP 





composers and authors as the tunes that live forever. 
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Academy winners since 1934: 


1934 — “The Continental” — Con Conrad, Herbert Magidson 
1935 — “Lullaby of Broadway” — Harry Warren, A! Dubin 
1936 — “The Way You Look Tonight” — Jerome Kern, Dorothy Fields “i 
1937 — “Sweet Leilani” — Harry Owens ae 
1938 — “Thanks for the Memory” — Ralph Ranger, Leo Robin 
1939 — “Over the Rainbow” — E. Y. Harburg, Harold Arlen 

1940 — “When You Wish Upon A Star’”’ — Ned Washington, Leigh Harline 

1941 — “The Last Time | Saw Paris” — Jerome Kern, Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 


1942 — “White Christmas” — Irving Berlin 
1943 — “You'll Never Know” — Harry Warren, Mack Gordon a 
1944 — “Swinging On A Star” —- James Van Heusen, Johnny Burke . x 


1945 — “It Might As Well Be Spring” — Rodgers and Hammerstein 

1946 — ‘On the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe” —H. Warren, J. Mercer 

1947 — ‘‘Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah” — Allie Wrubel, Ray Gilbert 

1948 — “Buttons and Bows” — Jay Livingston, Ray Evans : t 
1949 — “Baby, It’s Cold Outside” — Frank Loesser 





1950 — ‘Mona Lisa” — Ray Evans, Jay Livingston ’ 
1951 — “in the Coo! Cool Cool of the Evening” — H. Carmichael, J. Mercer 
1952 — “Do Not Forsake Me, Oh My Darlin’ ” — Dimitri Tiomkin, Ned Washington 
1953 — “Secret Love” — Sammy Fain, Paul Webster } 
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Year after year, ever since 


Oscars have been instituted, 
songs of ASCAP member's 
have been acclaimed 

as the outstanding tunes 
used in motion pictures 


and have won Academy Awards 





” 
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Every day American industry 


and commerce find new uses for music. 


Factory management, for instance, finds 
that music relaxes workers and helps quality 
and quantity of production. More and more 
personnel officials find, too, that music in cafeterias 
tk , : and recreation rooms keeps workers 


ve better satisfied with their jobs. © 


iS. t Downtown stores, suburban shopping centers, 


7~ 


business and professional! offices are joining the 


ever-growing list of users of recorded background music. 





f . t _ , There’s a simple reason for this growth — music helps sales. 
, ce } . Shoppers find that music provides an air of hospitality, makes the 


.' surroundings more pleasant. They stay longer, 


ae e ’ spend more and come back more often. 
Z ; 
Fs | . J 
| . ane 
‘ t By making available to the commercial user of music the entire repertory 
< of the Society, ASCAP spares the user the cumbersome and costly process 
| te 


tt of seeking out the individual composers, authors and publishers in order to 


— obtain the right to perform their music, 
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INCENTIVES | 


for the Symphonic and Concert Composer 


If the contemporary Broadway theatre were to perform only the works of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan writers, today’s shortage of theatres for the legitimate drama would 
not exist since only a small segment of the public would attend. This would not add to 20th 
‘century culture. 


Yet in the American musical world, programs of symphony orchestras show just such a 
situation, despite voices raised in support of contemporary music. 


Oftentimes this music is controversial. We in ASCAP do not favor any particular school. 
We do feel, however, that the creation of new works suitable for performance by symphony 
orchestras must be encouraged, if we, as a Nation, are to be known for culture as well as for 
material accomplishments. 


We do not urge, of course, that the works of the masters be abandoned. They are as much a 
part of the contemporary scene as are the works of the great painters and sculptors that grace 
our museums. But we cannot build for the future without stimulating and encouraging con- 
temporary creative talent. 


We Americans can be proud that many works of our serious composers are also performed 
with a fair degree of regularity abroad, proving the maturity and wide acceptance of American: 
composers. 


A musical composition cannot become established without repeated performances, and 
every performance of an American work also helps to support the composer, thus encouraging 
him to new endeavors. We in the Society will do our part to see that the future of these talented 
‘Americans becomes increasingly brighter. 
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INSIDE 
ASCAP 


to the needs of the multi-billion-dollar entertain- 








ASCAP is a modern service organization, geared a 


ment industry and to the vastly increased use of music¢ 
throughout the United States. 






















, ASCAP possesses an efficient organization, utiliz- 


ing modern accounting and recording techniques, the ; 


better to serve its customers and members. 


ASCAP is governed by a Board of Directors (12 
writers and 12 publishers) elected for stated terms 
by the membership. Policies of the Board are executed 
by a permanent staff of loyal and highly skilled 


professionals. 





This staff manages the ASCAP departments — 


Sales, Foreign and Distribution, Comptroller, Legal. 
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am an ASCAP song... 
my name is Happy Song ! 


dx 


My parents are ASCAP members. In the ASCAP Index Department, | .>»# 


I was admitted to the great fellowship of America’s. 


am 


best known and best loved songs. _ ag Be 
































The Sales Department heard of me... 


I found out: Since ASCAP music has proven itself and stands on 


its own merits, the ASCAP SALES DEPARTMENT 


in practice functions as a service department to help commercial users 


get the most out of their licenses, 


Old friends are provided with full information concerning the ASCAP 


beat 


‘co Lie 


I found out: ASCAP’s INDEX DEPARTMENT 


houses the largest catalog of information on 
musical works in America. 


Every work by an ASCAP member is cataloged in a 
master file on the 9th floor of 575 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
More than 2,500,000 cards now fill the bulging files of the 

Index Department. Each card preserves the history of a 
musical work: its title, date, composer and author, publisher. 


“Who wrote that?” “Who published it?” “When was it 
copyrighted?” The Index Department staff answers 
hundreds of such queries a week. 


Besides its service to commercial users, the ASCAP Index 
performs a useful public service by providing without cost 
information on this great repertory of American musical 
works to educators, writers, editors and researchers. 


repertory so that they may use it for bigger profits and stronger box office appeal, 


New licensees are informed how an ASCAP license can unlock __ 


the door to a great American storehouse of musical 
treasures and lead to satisfied customers and a 
louder ring in the cash register, 


Broadcasters are afforded services tailored to their needs 
through ASCAP’s new Station Relations Department, 


To music users, new and old, ASCAP stands ready to 
furnish programming and licensing 

information, through regionaf representatives and 
branch offices in principal U. S, cities. 
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— OSA nowlam ahit!... 


Asa result of promotion by my 





publisher, recordings were made 
of me. I began dizzily spinning 
around in radio and: television. 


I am on everybody’s lips. 





as the Program Department tries to we * "4 ee : OK en ae _ Lal 
keep up with my thousands of performances 


all over the country. 


1 found out: the PROGRAM DEPARTMENT: 


surveys commercial uses of the music of ASCAP’s members. 


It’s a big job, surveying performances. Every minute, 
any time of day or night, every day of the year, 
several thousand radio and television stations, 

who are major users of music, 


are playing ASCAP music. 





Samplings of commercial uses over the nation have 





revealed fairly uniform use of the ASCAP repertory by 
representative groups. A specialized staff is constantly checking 
the radio-tv networks, independent radio-tv stations, and other users 


of ASCAP music all over the United States. 
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at last!... 


I found out: This is the way 

the free enterprise system works for 

composers. In the ROYALTY DEPARTMENT 
creators are compensated for their talent by 

the commercial enterprises that use their music 
profitably. By sharing in the profits that flow from 
their talents, composers and authors are provided with 
the incentive to keep on producing the musical works 


that make the entertainment world go ’round. 


Lam given a code number... 


I found out: Results of surveys by the 

Program Department are sent to the 
TABULATING DEPARTMENT where 
performance credits for 3,963 members are kept 
up-to-date on complex IBM machines. These records 
constitute the primary factor in determining the 


“distribution of revenues by the Royalty Department. 
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THE ASCAP 


POPULAR SONGS. .. the hits of today and the enduring standards of 


tomorrow. 


PRODUCTION NUMBERS... hit tunes from the most successful 


Broadway shows, past and present, and notable Hollywood musical films. 


RHYTHM AND BLUES. .. new Latin tempos, favorite blues, synco- 


pation and jazz — all unmistakably American. 


FOLK SONGS. ... work songs, play songs, regional songs mirroring the 
history of the American people. 


SACRED MUSIC .-- liturgical music, songs of faith, gospel hymns 
expressing the religious beliefs of Americans. 


SYMPHONIC AND CONCERT WORKS... works of distin- 


guished composers of great classics, daring innovators as well as creators 
in traditional patterns. 


More than 8,900 writers and publishers 
are constantly adding new works to the extensive ASCAP repertory. 
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“TIME FOR A CHANGE” 


The time is ripe to modernize the section of the 1909 Copyright Act which allows juke boxes 
— alone among commercial users — to perform copyrighted music for profit without gk 
compensation to the creator. This outmoded clause is unfair to composers and highly 


discriminatory to all other users. 





“It’s time for a change.” So say the vast majority of composers, authors and Be 


publishers and their organizations, including: the Authors’ League of America, the 










Songwriters’ Protective Association, the Music Publishers’ Protective Association, 
the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers and Broadcast 


Music Incorporated. 


“It's time for a change.” So say responsible organizations, comprising 
millions of members, which have gone on record in favor of amending ‘é 
the Copyright Law: the American Bar Association, state and local Bar 
Associations, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 


Federation of Music Clubs and the Natienal Music Council. 


“It’s time for a change.”’ So say influential members 
of Congress, who realize that modernizing the 1909 
Copyright Act serves the best interests of both 


composers and juke box operators. 


“It's time for a change.” So say hundreds of editors, 
columnists, radio commentators, feature writers and 


reporters speaking to the Nation. 


Backed by this powerful expression of publie 
opinion, the composers, authors and publishers 
of America confidently expect that 1955 

is the year in which this obsolete section of the 


Copyright Act will at last be modernized. 





is THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
| 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Say it with mu SIC, 













beau ti ful mu Sic; 











is ail 
their hearts start to yearn 





some ——how 


ee al 


to the strains | of Gersh-win or Kern. SO, 





Say it with mu SiC 


















with words and | mu SIC 
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say it with a beau-ti-ful song 


Copyright 1921—Irving Berlin 
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FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
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It’s been a wonderful 


40 YEARS! 
PAUL WESTON 





JEAN SCHWARTZ . 
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EDWIN H. MORRIS & CO.. INC. 
ASCAP | 
Congratulations . 
On the | 
40th Anniversary 
Of ASCAP 
FRANK SINATRA 
| ‘ 
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BEST WISHES 





MILTON BERLE 









































Congratulations! 
We Salute AS CAP on its | 
40th Anniversary | | 
and point with pride to our 30 year | | 
: membership and the valued contri- | 
NACIO HERB BROWN bution of our outstanding catalogue. | 
and Currently exploiting the Musical Score of BE 


NACIO HERB BROWN, JR. »B BR l GA D © © N " é 






































M-G-M’s Colorful CinemaScope Picture 


and 


“THE HAPPY WANDERER” . 


(VAL-DE RI—VAL-DE RA) 





SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


RCA Building * Radio City * New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 
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AmAck TO OREGON OEATEST MISTAKE OF MY LIFE, 1 ee Sat A SUN SHOWER. none a TAKE ME IN YOUR ARMS 
iT YTIME, IT’ ED TO ME AKE MY WORD 
ALURE joe i's A MAN EVER OH HOW SHE Ll 2 ‘tT RIGHT 
H LE PAL WAS MARY = yuat AIN'T R 
BALTIMORE HANNA THE TABLE MAN OH! WHAT A IRE 
BELLE OF THE _ HANDS emg LUCKY IN MY IT'S RAINING DOWN OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, yyWat’s a pow SHACK IN 
BELLS OF phy Evit. AND THE HAPPY ae cKY HOME VE BEEN gave van THE edu date ba hyo 
BETWEEN SEA Bill) AAUNTING ME . THAT THE ote WORLD ON A se Finny ® THERE'LL BE A GREAT DAY IN 
D f Bi ME ‘VEG A G 
Dream © you EVER 1 IN MAY THE MORNIN 
LY (1 Always BLACK HAVE N RING NE MORNING ; G ABOUT A 
4 What Did | Do to Be Se) FUNNY necren OW ARE YOU we MGATO piety aeciE, WA, W A ruent’s SOMETHIN 
AND BLUE FANTASY HELLO, om THE LIFE OF REILLY | 57 PIZZICATO ORGAN GRINDER'S sw comet SOLDIER, AETHING ABOUT AN 
— apr LAST noe peed mete Become of) HINKY JEALOUS OuT WHERE THE BLUES THELD LOVE 
iT What NE E 
BLAME 1 OM AN eos) Mt AMA YOO agg ge TEI, avg RATER AT PAVANINE ig cong, THE yen SOMETHING NICE 
ME, MENT, BOU 
pe ROMENTS (Without You — TIGHT, HOLD a) ngeagal THAT MEN peed PHANTOM, tk, PLUNK: THERE'S EVERYTHING NICE 
BL Shadows just E BACK PLINK, / OU 
When CTURE M N ABOUT Y 
Dear) HOME ( Y TRY TO PI PCORN MA 
BLUE SKIRT WALTZ HORSE AND BUGG a IN TENNESSEE PLELUDE TO A KISS TORMENTED 
| BLUE TANGO oni HULLABALO® you DO ME LIKE KENTUCKY — AROUND PROMENADE ey. ONE YEARS » ' 
BOY MEETS H HOW KICKIN’ THE GO : of PYRAMID Tw : TTLE HANDS 
po etest Kisses MAN ™TwO DIRTY Ll 
BRIGHT EYES vou 7 ISSES (The Swe RAILROAD Y THE 
s ‘M1 DOIN? : K A BLUE LAD YPEWRITER, ; 
NG ME A RO YOU HOW EP ‘EM ROSES TO T ME 
BROWN oes now Nn me FARM? RE KITTEN on We tan THE REGIMENTAL SONG rt FOR THE EVENIN' MAIL 
BLUE? BBLE (Pink DO evE THAT YOU'RE | ny wiTH THE ' REPASZ BAND WA CAT, THE 
BUBBLE, BU CAN'T BEL! ALK AT SHUFFLE WALTZING ' 
* BUBBLE, as \ LOVE WITH iG LAMBETH W BA, THE RIVERBO YOUR BABY WITH ANITA, WANNA EAT? 
Champes OLIDAY IN wit GIVE you ANYTH LAUGHING SAM ROCK-A-BYE at ww aeeed EAT? 
— GREAT HORN gee ' Sut Love y t LOVE YOU, LEMON ote ae YOUR UMBRELLA weer THE RIO GRANDE WASHBOARD — BREAKING 
ERMELON ‘ ‘y TELL WH LET G BELLS A 
py THE WAT 1 CAN'T en ON A RAINY a BIRDIES RUMBALERO N SONG, THE dragnet OLD GANG OF MINE 
LINDY LOU eT DO RE WHAT YOU USED erie ait SING LIKE SADIE THOMPSO ' MATS THE USE OF DREAMING 
YE-LO 10 ING SARABAND w ; Y TIME DOW 
CABIN a cory mine po fo MIND BEING Att LONESOME ae bel SARONG ETHING SWEET TO wien Ly S SLEEP 
CALL ME 1 LOVE IS THE SAY SOM UGAR WALKS 
y a BACK TO THE LONE ' AT STAND a GHOST OF A | ovesicK ge YOUR _——,* WHEN WY Se ape 
/ CARRY ING INT SCAT S ' 1 WERE 
) RAIRIE CHANCE pocToOR = OISELLE DE PAREE CARLET RIBBONS WHEN YOU AND) ee 
P TA ADEM ME S$ GIE B 
CEMENT MIXER chew Your | DON'T Bp MAKE MY EVES nee HE'S MAKIN’ EYES AT SCHOOL DAYS vouns haa WEDDING 
CH just : ENTAL BA WHEN YO 
CHEW CHEW \ ARGIE SENTIM AN EW 
—— DEH NY SUGAR STANDING IN MARY LOU SENTIMENT GIA gait ae eet SMILING 
CHINA D THER DRINK ! 7 MAZIE FROM IGHT you GET THAT 
CLINK CLINK AO ERFUL PAL THE RSONG GO OUT OF MY ey DONOHUE SERENADE IN THE N WHERE DID 
DADDY Witt A DEB t NAEART HAT MAN MINNIE THE MO CHER’S een “OF ARABY, THE WHITE WEDDING BLUE 
D AVET INNIE THE MINE LDN’T BE 
DANNY BOY ow 1 MUST DER, DEAR MAWEDDIN’ DAY SHE'S MINE, ALL WHOM eRRY NOW? 
DAWN OF TOO AND . ot iF You Miss ME ane JOHNSON PHONED SHOE SHINE vg OR WHO'S eg LONELY TOO 
Ou wo ALKS OF WONDE A 
DEAR OLD $ ' IN TODAY SIDEW HICKEY DUL 
poo {iDAHO * E AGA N’ THE BLUES YAAKA HULA 
DIGA DIGA COME TRU ES SINGI YOU 
DREAMS we QUT OF MISTAK TE YOU RASCAL, OM 
DINAH IF K THE “tb AE $1 PET! ' ON MILES FR 
ERS 1 KNOC MOM-E DE u‘RE A Mitt! : 
ay YOUR HEART BEAT © cea¥ MOOCH, THE SLEIGING THROUGH mY VONOWHERE wens a . 
? T'S TRUE — 16 mood! LE MILE FR 
Doin’ THE NEW LOW DOWN 4 you'tt ye mY “ARMS mooncle® gibt FREIGHT vou'Re NOT THE KIND 
, usi-Q if YOU'RE E MOONLIG RINGS —_ 
DOIN’ THE SUT Tout ME R IN IRELAND sMOK 
it WORRY ‘BO AGAIN ME MOTHE OWN 
DOWN ‘AMONG THE SUGAR wt BE IN mY OEOW MR. GHOST GOES TO T 
AIN TO 
CANE ON AG 
THE STATI 
DOWN BY 





























AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., INC. 
PAMPA MUSIC PUBLISHING ASSN., INC. 


MILLS MUSIC LTD. 
GOTHAM MUSIC SERVICE, INC. 


RANGER MUSIC, INC. 
Representing Such Distinguished Foreign Publishers as: 
ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., LTD., London 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, London 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD. (Classic Office), London 
EDIZIONI CURCI, Milan 


MILLS MUSIC is also proud of its associations, past and present, with LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO. LTD. 


en “ 
Gf Ree 
M ; L L * Vi U S | C y b re C , 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JACK MILLS, President 





e IRVING MILLS, Vice-Pres. 
CHICAGO 


64 E. Jackson 





SIDNEY MILLS, Gen, Prof. Mgr. @ , BERNIE POLLACK, Prof. Mgr. 
HOLLYWOOD ” Medio) | 
6533 Hollywood Bivd. 24 Gt. Pulteney St. 


Geen. 
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Congratulations ! 
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aNAPD) 


— DEERHAVEN MUSIC 
CORPORATION 








¢ Current Numbers ®* 


AUCTIONEER e JUNGLE BELLS 
e OOH. SO LONG e 
eTHE DAY THAT I WAS SEVENTEENe 
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Congratulations to ASCAP on its FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HARRY REVEL 


— Pioneer of MOOD MUSIC ALBUMS — 


Currently Released 


MUSIC OUT OF THE MOON (Capitol) 
PERFUME SET TO MUSIC (RCA Victor) 
MUSIC FOR PEACE OF MIND (Capitol) 


In Preparation 


ALBUM FOR SLEEPWALKERS 
VISIONS IN FLIGHT 

TALES OF THE DARK CONTINENT 
MUSIC OUT OF THE PLANETS 





Starting Production 


“SADDLE AND GO’’ 
Book By—Edward Chodorov 
Lyrics By—Johnny Burke = Music By—Harry Revel 


THE UNKNOWN DOOR 
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My Sincere Thanks To 


ASCAP 
ISHAM JONES 





BEST WISHES 


FERDE GROFE 
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Congratulations 





JOY MUSIC, Ine. 
OXFORD MUSIC CORPORATION 
HAWTHORNE MUSIC CORP. 


orge Joy Edward Joy 

















“ASCAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU” 


MACK GORDON 
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APPY ANNIVERSARY ASCAP! 
VIN DRAKE - JIMMY SHIRL 


SOME SONGS WE'VE WRITTEN 





FAITH POPULAR LATIN JAZZ FOLK 
I Believe Sonata Tico Tico Castle Rock Across the Wide 
My Friend Beloved, Be Faithful Come to the Mardi Perdido Missouri 
One God Delilah Gras Shenandoah Shuffle I Remember Yov, 
The Gentle Carpenter Rickety Rickshaw Made for Each Other Louisville Lodge Love 
Keep an Eye on Your Play the Playera Meeting The Flying Dutchman 
Heart Vem Vem Be My Baby Three Things 
| Wuv a Wabbit Yo Te Amo Mucho You Blew Out the (a Man Must Do) 
Nearer My Love to Me (And That's That) Flame Iron Horse 
This Too Shall Pass Good Morning, 
Away Heartache 
SOME TELEVISION SHOWS WE'VE WRITTEN 
THE JANE FROMAN SHOW ° THE MIKE TODD-BOBBY CLARK COLGATE HOUR 
SING IT AGAIN © SONGS FOR SALE 
THE TERESA BREWER-MEL TORME SHOW ie THE MERV GRIFFIN - BETTY ANN GROVE SHOW 


— 


























Best Wishes fo 


ASCAP 
on behalf of 


Francis Day S.A.; Paris 





Francis Day S.A.B., Bruselles 

Francis Day N.V., Amsterdam 

Francis Day S.A.1., Milan 

Francis Day S.A.E., Madrid 

Francis Day & Hunter G.M.B.H., Frankfurt 
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We Salute ee | y 
Britain’s “Mr. Heart-Throb” ‘ 
ASCAP 34 aa 
for g - ; ‘s 
40 Years of ys 
Progress fit 
ole 
ty 
i 
s 
"i 5 | 
Jack BREGMAN be 
ioe 
wet ‘ 
Rocco VOCCO * 
pe 
Chester CONN fe 
i 
oP) 
at 
"4 
Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. 4d 
a 
) i 
Triangle Music Corp. Extends Happy Anniversary Greetings to ASCAP 
Supreme Music Corp I'll Be Seeing You Soon ; 

Lombardo Music, Inc. at 3 Management: 

Olive Bridges and Dorothy McAusland Ltd., 
75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1., England 
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RODGERS & HA 
PICTU 


10202 WASHIN 


ON AVENUE 
N. ¥- 


aee MADIS 


MU. @-3640 


Mr. Hy Zaret 
Mr. Lou singer 


1650 Broadway 
New York 19, 


Dear Hy end Lou: 


I have 
soncs ON BIG SUBJEC 
they all Brow © 
cannot be sung too " 
me. The more eo 
sing them, dn Thee 


nearer Wwe shall get 
" h. Good luc 








RES, 


GTON BOULEVARD 
CALIFORNIA 


New York 


neard all © 
Ts" an 


k to Joue 





Texas 0-331) 


September 295 1954 


y "LITTLE 

45 that 

s, They 
to suit 

ho 


f you 


ad my wish 





them, 


elievs 
ad happ 


to peacs an ineee 


Sincerelys 

















LITTLE SONGS 
| ON B 
published by ARGOSY ca ye _ 
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TO THE GREAT HEARTS 
AND WISDOM OF THE 
MEN WHO FOUNDED ASCAP 
40 YEARS AGO, MY 
GRATEFUL APPRECIATION 


ARTHUR FREED 









































Congratulations and 


Good Wishes 
ASCAP 
On Its 40th Anniversary 


FROM THE COMPOSERS, 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
OF 


AUSTRALIA. AND NEW ZEALAND 


Australasian Performing 
Right Association Limited 


(A. P. R. A.) 
66 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 


® DIRECTORATE EXECUTIVE 
E. Lashmar (Chairman ) L. Evans T. $S. WOODBRIDGE 
A. F. Albert B. J. Grant (Genera | Manager ) 
R. E. Bare F. Hutche 
G. S$. Coope W. Ryder B. R. Stevens 
H. Saund (Secretary ) 























CONGRATULATES 


A.S.CAP. 
ON ITS 40th ANNIVERSARY 


Keith Prowse & Co., Ltd. 
London, W. 1 
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CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 


BUXTON HILL 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


DE SYLVA, BROWN 


& HENDERSON, INC. 


GERSHWIN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
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AL MARTINO | 


Currently Starring 





















- 


In Vaudeville in Great Britain i 





Takes Pleasure in Extending His Best Wishes to 
ASCAP 
On the Occasion of Its 


40th Anniversary 











PY 


European Representatives:— y American Representatives:— 
LEW & LESLIE GRADE, GABBE LUTZ & HELLER, 
Regent House, 1619, Broadway, 

235-241, Regent Street, NEW YORK 19. 


a LONDON, W. 1 
































BURTON 
HAROLD ARLEN LANE 





Se ee an A Hi capa ABO 
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COLE PORTER 
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It’s Been a “SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY” 
Since “ALABAMY BOUND” 


with countless hit stops along the way — including: 


i LOVE MY BABY............- THAT’S MY WEAKNESS NOW...... 
AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN HEAVEN..... DO SOMETHING...... 
YA GOTTA KNOW HOW TO LOVE............ IN MY GONDOLA...... 
I'LL ALWAYS BE IN LOVE WITH YOU....... CONGRATULATIONS....... 
OH BOY, WHAT A GIRL!......... GOOD LITTLE, BAD LITTLE YOU...... 
SWINGY LITTLE THINGY........ DREAM SWEETHEART...... 
TOU Fil THe THE PICTURE. ...:....- DAY AFTER DAY...... 
FLAT FOOT FLOOGIE.......... THE MAN WHO COMES AROUND...... 
Pauuee THA EVER..........5%: MOONLIGHT ON THE RIVER 


and on the horizon: 


TWO LITTLE SUNBEAMS .. . JUST FOR TODAY 
IF | EVER GET LUCKY ... SMALL WONDER 























BUD GREEN 























“TAKES TWO”... 
. and, ASCAP, 
. . WE’RE WITH YOU! 


With Compliments 


AL HOFFMAN 


SOPHIE TUCKER |} == == 


Current Songs: 


PAPA LOVES MAMBO 

SOMEBODY GOOFED 

GILLY GILLY OSSENFEFFER 

1 CAN'T TELL A WALTZ FROM A TANGO 
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BEST WISHES TO 
ASCAP 


CARMEN LOMBARDO 
AND 
JOHN JACOB LOEB 
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Proud of Being a Member of 
ASCAP for 25 Years 


VICTOR YOUNG 





















































WALT DISNEY MUSIC. COMPANY 
ALL GOOD WISHES | 


JOE MEYER 

















Lyrics By 


MITCHELL PARISH 
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SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 
GREETS ASCAP 
ON ITS 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


AND IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
THESE HITS 


PAPA LOVES 


MAMBO 


IN THE CHAPEL 
IN THE MOONLIGHT 


SKOKIAAN 


| WANT YOU 
ALL TO MYSELF 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 























JACK BROOKS 


645% 


























DUKE 
ELLINGTON 
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+ + + 


mis 
LAUREL MUSIC CORP. 
VALANDO MUSIC CORP. 


TOMMY VALANDO, President 














Announcing... 
OUR NEW ORGANIZATION: 


ASPEN MUSIC CORP. 





+t + +  F 


en oe amen aiastNieiieldl P presides mec 
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JIMMY McHUGH 


STANDARDS 








The 2 Ne.1 Love Songs of the World 
“l’'m In The Mood For Love’ 


“| Can't Give You Anything 
But Love, Baby” 


By JIMMY McHUGH AND DOROTHY FIELDS 














* * ~ 


The “Caine Mutiny” Theme Song 
| Can’‘t Believe That You're In Love With Me 


| CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE, BABY 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 
| COULDN’T SLEEP A WINK LAST NIGHT 
| FEEL A SONG COMIN’ ON 
I’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
1 MUST HAVE THAT MAN 
DREAM DREAM DREAM 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART 
EXACTLY LIKE YOU 
SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 
‘YM SHOOTING HIGH 
CUBAN LOVE SONG 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
LET’S GET LOST 
MY OWN 
LOVELY LADY 
DIGGA DIGGA DOO 
LOST IN A FOG 
WHERE ARE YOU 
DON’T BLAME ME 
THE MUSIC STOPPED 
CAN’T GET OUT OF THIS MOOD 
SPRING CAME EARLY THIS YEAR *inew) 

THANK YOU FOR A LOVELY EVENING 
COMIN’ IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 
WHEN MY SUGAR WALKS DOWN THE STREET 
THIS IS A LOVELY WAY TO SPEND AN EVENING 








RAMONA 

IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 

IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY 

| UNDERSTAND 

LITTLE MAN YOU'VE HAD A BUSY DAY 
DON’T WAKE ME UP, LET ME DREAM 
DREAMER’S HOLIDAY 

AS LONG AS YOU'RE NOT IN LOVE 


WHY DON’T YOU FALL IN LOVE WITH ME 
(PARTIAL LIST) 














Composed by 


MABEL 
WAYNE 


* 
* 





























WHEN MY SUGAR WALKS 
DOWN THE STREET 


Sung by JUDY GARLAND in the Warner Bros. Picture 


“A STAR IS BORN”’ 
































40 YEARS 
OF HAPPY ASSOCIATION 


George M. Cohan and ASCAP 


GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY 
MARY'S A GRAND OLD NAME 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY 
HARRIGAN 
YANKEE DOODLE BOY 
SO LONG MARY 
YOU'RE A GRAND OLD FLAG 
ALWAYS LEAVE THEM LAUGHING WHEN YOU SAY GOOD-BYE 
GOOD-BYE FLO 
1 GUESS I'LL HAVE TO TELEGRAPH MY BABY 
I'M AWFULLY STRONG FOR YOU 
IN A KINGDOM OF OUR OWN 
INDIANS AND TREES 
| WANT TO BE A POPULAR MILLIONAIRE 
| WANT TO HEAR A YANKEE DOODLE TUNE 
| WAS BORN IN VIRGINIA 
LIFE'S A FUNNY PROPOSITION AFTER ALL 
LOVE DREAMS 
NELLIE KELLY | LOVE YOU 
OH, YOU WONDERFUL GIRL 
THEN I'D BE SATISFIED WITH LIFE 
UNTIL MY LUCK COMES ROLLING ALONG 

A DARN GOOD CRY 
VENUS MY SHINING LOVE 
VOICE IN MY HEART 
WHEN WE ARE M-A-double R-!-E-D 
YOU REMIND ME OF MY MOTHER 


AND 400 MORE 


* * * 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY MAN Score 
(Not Yet Released) 


GEORGE M. COHAN 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
SOLELY OWNED and OPERATED by THE COHAN FAMILY 
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— te ASCAP on its 
40th ANNIVERSARY 





May it continue to protect copy- 
right for all composers, authors 
and publishers, serve its customers 
and the public. 


SAUL H. BOURNE 
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SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
LASALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





Currently— 


MAMBO IN THE MOONLIGHT 
WABASH CANNON BALL 
YOU’RE NOBODY ‘TIL SOMEBODY LOVES YOU 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1619 Broadway 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


& . 


New York 19, N.Y. 























Congratulations 
and Thanks 





For your forty years of devoted unselfish 
service to the American people and fo all 
phases of the amusement industry. For the 
protection, inspiration and security you ve 
given our country's creative genius; the 


men and women who write music and lyrics: 


ANDY RAZAF 


Author of 


“IN THE MOOD,” “HONEYSUCKLE ROSE,”’ 
“12th ST. RAG,” “STOMPIN’ AT THE 
SAVOY,” “SPOSIN’,” “CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS,” “BLACK AND BLUE,” “MEM.- 
ORIES OF YOU,” “MAKE BELIEVE BALL- 
ROOM,” “ON REVIVAL DAY,” “THAT’S 
WHAT | LIKE ‘BOUT THE SOUTH,” “AIN'T 
MISBEHAVIN’ “ AND MANY OTHERS. 























I am proud to be a contributor 
to the mighty works of ASCAP. 


Following is a partial list of my songs: 


SAVE YOUR SORROWS FOR TOMORROW 
NO! NO! A THOUSAND TIMES NO! 
POTATOES ARE CHEAPER—TOMATOES ARE CHEAPER 
WHEN I’M THE PRESIDENT (WE WANT CANTOR) 
COMES A-LONG A-LOVE 
99 OUT OF A 100 
YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
ON A DEW DEW DEWY DAY 
HO-HO, HA-HA, ME TOO 
ON THE BEACH AT BALI BALI 
OVER SOMEBODY ELSE’S SHOULDER 
ROSES REMIND ME OF YOU 
GOT THE BENCH—GOT THE PARK 
PRETENDING 
MARCHING HOME TO YOU (Step by Step—Mile by Mile) 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS 
WEAR A HAT WITH A SILVER LINING 
EVERY NOW AND THEN 
WANNA EAT? WANNA EAT? WANITA 


— Symphonic Works — 
SOUNDS OF SEQUOIA 
FEATHER SUITE 


AL SHERMAN 
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DOROTHY FIELDS 


























LEO ROBIN 
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LMAN 

















Congratulations @ on your 40th YEAR! - 


I'm on my 33rd... 


HARRY "TOBIAS 


Writer of: SWEET AND LOVELY @ MISS YOU ® IT’S A LONESOME OLD TOWN 
AT YOUR COMMAND @ NO REGRETS @ WAIT FOR ME MARY ®_ SAIL ALONG SIL’VRY MOON 
and many others. New York 
HENRY TOBIAS 


TOBEY MUSIC CORP. 
1650 Broadway 


California 
4129 Greenbush Ave. 
Sherman Oaks 


























JESSE GREER 


ASCAP 
SINCE 1921 




















READY TO RIDE AGAIN!! 


r Don’t forget who saves the day on the most important night 
77 


And Rudolph will be singing an ASCAP song ever bright 


mie \ Johnny Marks, AacaP ttt 


Published by ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC, INC. 
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Jay Ray 
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Johnny Mercer 
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EMIL ASCHER, INC. 


640 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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2 ¥, 
AUTHORS 


Since 1929 


Some of My Songs 


SOME OF THESE DAYS 
DARKTOWN STRUTTERS BALL 
ALL NIGHT LONG 
JEAN 
YOU AIN'T TALKING TO ME 
THE BEE AND THE ROSE 
AFTER ALL THESE YEARS 
SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 
WALKING THE DOG 
HONEY GAL 














CONGRATULATIONS 


FROM 


TED SNYDER 


‘My Wife’s Gone To The Country” 
“Mysterious Rag” 

“Kiss Me My Honey, Kiss Me” 
“The Sheik Of Araby” 
“Who’s Sorry Now” 
“Under The Moon” 

‘T Want To Be In Dixie” 
“Wild Cherry Rag” 


























Warmest Good Wishes to ASCAP from Britain’s 


DAVID (“Cara Mia’) WHITFIELD 


Exclusively on London Records 


Persona | Manager: FREDERIC MULLALLY, 9 Claridge House, Davies Street, London, W.1, England 
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Thank You 


Sammy Cahn 

Leo Robin 

Betty Comden — Adolph Green 
Bob Hilliard 





FOR ALL THOSE WONDERFUL LYRICS 


yh 























RAY GILBERT 
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BROWN AND HENDERSON 


CONGRATULATE 


ASCAP 


ON ITS 40th ANNIVERSARY 























MILTON 
AGER 


Best Wishes 


MORT DIXON 
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1927 Me Too (Ho-Ho-Ha-Ha) 
Just Another Day Wasted Away 


‘ On a Dew Dew Dewy Day 
seis Get Out and Get Under the Moon 
‘Dow Among the aon Gane | 
‘1929 Miss You. 2°. oS ee 
1930 When Your Hair Has Taraed to Silver: 
i scl in oe Wyoming 


Making the Best of Each Day 


Somebody Loves You 
Sing a Little Low Down Tune 


In the Valley of the Moon - 

Two Tickets to Georgia- 
Goodnight Little Girl of My Dreams _ - 
Throw Another Log on the Fire 


Tiny Little Finger Prints 


: C Hi ARLES _ . 1935 Flowers for Madame 
Let’s Swing If 
| : The Broken Record 
| TOBIAS 1996 Wake Up and Sing ~ 


1937 Gee But You're Swell 
Ill Bet You Tell That to All the Girls 


g Little Lady Make Believe 
ls That the Way to Treat a Sweetheart? 


Gomes Love 1947 The Old Lamplighter | | 
1939 Little Curly Hair in a High Chair oe ~~) 


1940 Rose O'Day 1948 | Remember Mama 
ne , a That’s Where | Came Tr 


Miss You : 1943 Rosewood Spinet 
194]. | 
| Game Here to Talk for Joe 
1950 Zing Zing— Zoom Zoom | 


TY Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree ge 


We Did It Before and We Can Do It Again (951 Faithfully Yours 
. i, tig, 
all soe ng ary / If Someone Had Told Me 


(943. You're Irish and You're Beautiful 
z Ik 
| Wish That I-Could Hide Inside This Letter 1952 oder eco 


Just a Prayer Away 
May | Sing to You 


1944 Time Waits for No One le a 
Don’t Sweetheart Me | | When | Needed You Most 
\ ae 


For the First Time | \ THE MAMA DOLL pit 


1945 AsLongaslLive — | ) 
‘saletten Is Forever | | W398 — TIME WAITS FOR 
1946 ‘No Gan Do 5 a ONE 


Goax Me a Little Bit Bd 


EEY 
1933 


pics 
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IRA GERSHWIN 


ASCAP 
1920 


























RALPH BLANE 


CENSORS WRECKED 


“THE FRENCH LINE” 
“ATHENA” 


IS CLEANER 





In Production: 


“THE GIRL RUSH” 




















CONGRATULATIONS TO ASCAP 
ON ITS 40th ANNIVERSARY 
FROM 


REG CONNELLY 


IN ENGLAND 


The “Standard Studded" catalogues comprising the Reg Connelly 
group have been enhanced thro the years by many great compositions 
from famous ASCAP members:—VINCENT YOUMANS, BUDDY DE 
SYLVA, LEW BROWN, RAY HENDERSON, HARRY WARREN, LEO 
ROBIN, RICHARD WHITING, HARRY WOODS, WALTER DONALD- 
SON, GUS KAHN, HOAGY CARMICHAEL, PETER DE ROSE, 
CHARLES TOBIAS, JOHNNY BURKE, ARTHUR JOHNSTON, JIMMY 
MONACO, MACK: GORDON, HARRY REVEL, DOROTHY FIELDS, 
JIMMY McHUGH, TED SHAPIRO, BOB MERRILL, BOB HILLIARD, 
DIMITRI TIOMKIN, NED WASHINGTON, AL HOFFMAN, JULIE 
STYNE, SAMMY KAHN, Etc., Etc. 








IN AMERICA 


By Musical "Lease Lend" we have contributed to the ASCAP repertoire 
hits and standards of such calibre as SHOW ME THE WAY TO GO 
HOME, MOONLIGHT ON THE GANGES, GARDEN IN THE RAIN, 
iF | HAD YOU, JOLLY GOOD COMPANY, WHEN THE ORGAN 
PLAYED AT TWILIGHT, BY THE FIRESIDE, GOODNIGHT SWEET- 
HEART, JUST AN ECHO IN THE VALLEY, BUTTERFLIES IN THE RAIN, 
TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS, OLD FAITHFUL, MIDNIGHT IN MAY- 
FAIR, WHISTLING WALTZ, THE VERY THOUGHT OF YOU, LET'S ALL 
SING LIKE THE BIRDIES, LAMBETH WALK, UNDERNEATH THE 
ARCHES, WE'LL MEET AGAIN, THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND, 
A TREE IN THE MEADOW, CRUISING DOWN THE RIVER, Etc., Etc. 





CAMPBELL, CONNELLY INC. (ASCAP) REG CONNELLY INC. (ASCAP) 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 1650 Broadway, New York 
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JOHNNY BURKE 

















To ASCAP... 


for forty years 

the leader in 

a great musical tradition .. . 
representing the very 

finest of America’s 

creative musical talents... 


congratulations! 
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Congratulations ASCAP 


My Personal Thanks 
for Your Wonderful 
Cooperation 
on My 
KFWB-Los Arigeles 


Programs 


LARRY FINLEY 




















| Have Served Under Five Presidents 
In Succession 


-GENE BUCK 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
FRED E. AHLERT 

OTTO A. HARBACH 
STANLEY ADAMS 


And Shall Continue To 
Serve ASCAP 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


Chairman West Coast ASCAP Committee 


Member of Board of Directors of ASCAP | 


P.S.: I'm flattered. Tony Martin (and Mercury) 
selected my song as the title for Tony’s newest 
Record Album “DREAMLAND RENDEZVOUS.” 

















Best 
to 
ASCAP 
and 
All 
My Fellow 


Members 


Always 


Sez, 


lL 


UONFREY 


Happy 40th 


HAROLD ADAMSON 























Dear ASCAP; | 4 
| LOVE YOU! 








sesemecicr ie 
—$—$—— 


HARRY RICHMAN 




















| “ONE MAN'S ASCAP FAMILY” 


GUS KAHN—January 20, 1921 
GRACE LEBOY KAHN—September 21, 1928 
DONALD KAHN—June 26, 1947 


rn 6 mec 


cesar 


| GUS KAHN MUSIC COMPANY 


December 11, 1952 
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MUSIC 


by 


ALEXANDER LASZLO 


Guild Publieation® of California. Ine. 


NO, 9-3358 











Congratulations to— 


ASCAP 
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Pa Seren SM IUUUS ROLL SPOILER 


Ws 


From the heart of London’s Theaterland comes greetings to ASCAP from 


/ WINIFRED ATWELL 


Starring in “Pardon My French,” Prince of Wales Theater, Piccadilly Circus, London 


(Now entering its Second Year) 











p Pp , wie me 4 yd 5 ° : ‘ pea 

, U.S.A., London and Columbia apse Tae a ERS ie 

Recordings ce gah ee ee we ttngs Santas 
G. BRITAIN, Decca and Phillips Pe Seo ear  SaiAds =* 


DIRECTION: BERNARD DELFONT LIMITED * LONDON ¢ SW 1 
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—= if that differs so much.from what | rpye + 6 
. Jolson could do with a song—his | P P e UJ 
All f S n was an ‘interpretation’ too and it | Tin an ey asses p ig 
0 an ey 0 0 made many a song.” ’ 
Continued from page 1 That “Compulsory License” T Bui - 
_ ‘| This brings Berlin to one of his S t = ys ap 
had to be played and replayed, and in the length and breadth of vaude-| pet gripes about the Copyright une a l 
‘j I assi of time, the re-. Ville. Act in relationship to the compul- : Se . 
pace age Ss — ‘“eotimanen. sai A Tough Business 'sory license. “Once anybody cuts By JIM WALSH _many latter-day critics, it described 
pete. , The unique intra-trade reputa- record everybody else may do, ‘ b f football as a combination of skull- 
Kern, Herbert and Friml, Porter ,. a sap ? . Judging from the number of pop : 
os, . i Berlin, tion that “it's a tossup whether|so by merely filing a ‘notice of | - d out, the Brill Build. 4¥8gery. skull cracking and may- 
and nema os pn ‘ine, Berlin is a better businessman/| user.’ Not only does this force Songs turne 'y , i eng 
or name anybody y , Ke-' than songwriter, or vice versa” is|uS into competition with ourseives |ing contingent in general appears | Elsie Janis’ Number 
wise have created the durable | not denied by Berlin. “Songwrit-| but the Government even puts'to favor baseball over football. 7 . 
songs. These are our great stand- | ing is a business, and a hard busi-|a pricetag limitation on the com- | Ditties turned out about the so- In 1909, Elsie Janis was ap- 
ards. And nobody—neither the ness,” he states, “and a good| petition. This isn’t true of any ‘called “national sport” are count- | pearing in a musicomedy, “The 
producer and least of all the <oncwriter stays up there for a| other creative artist who invaria- less but those devoted to praising | Fair Coed,” by Gustave Luders. 


writer—knows what he had until long time only if he averages out 








call, eS pana Loge ‘i good, such as Jolson and Crosby, 
Thousands Cheer,’ a Music Box penta te name 
show, but in time ‘Heat Wave’ and ange 


u“ Fisher figure to stay up there a| 
‘Easter Parade’ emerged, despite |), ag ie 


the Broadway critical opinion that | 
‘there isn’t a good tune in the 





“One ‘Sh-Boom’ or ‘Oop-Shoop’ 
ore.’ doesn’t make a hit writer, and on | 
paar k iii. the other hand a guy like Vincent 

“Sometimes it takes an i Youmans, who wrote only a hand- | 
pretation to do it, which is where ful: “af.tunes. bd thet deena’ 
tne ee ees use Cole Porter's “Be- | Wality which makes him as popu- 
bin the “Beguine” meant nothing 14" today, when Tea. for, Two 
originally in his ‘Jubilee’ until an | p..> grt started. if not more so.” 
Artie Shaw recording gave it the : rig , Ae 
proper lustre. True, sometimes Berlin's appraisal of the music | 
these ‘interpretations’ become a PUSiness is (1) that the audiences | 
little ridiculous, as the time I was| haven't changed; the change has | 
intrigued with one of those ‘pro- | been chiefly intra-trade; and (2), 
gressive’ bands. I listened to their | this thing called “standards” is not | 
record style, was impressed by ppentricted to the yesteryear songs. 
some fancy noodling, and was) there's no telling what will be- | 
frankly surprised to discover they Come a standard. 
were playing my ‘Biue Skies.’” : It’s Still the Same Pattern | 

‘De-Humanizing’ of the Business | Gus Edwards ‘School Days’ | 

oe alee’ alt all _,/ and ‘Sunbonnet Sue,’”’ says Berlin, | 
Pg RR srg niger — : Reet he ‘would click with the kids today | 


: : as they did 40 year 
salient observations because of the S ago, so don't | 


: - let us say that the public’s tastes | 
disk development. He recalls how | have changed. The business has | 


writers and plaggers and perform-) changed, yes. It is more competi- | 
ers were a clannish, warm and In- | tive; there are more songwriters 
timate group. They discussed their and more music publishers. There 
songs on a man-to-man basis iN | are more record labels, and there 
yesteryear eating-greeting spots sre more people interested in mu- 
like Wolpin’s and Freeman's in cic So maybe it takes longer for 
New York (pre-Lindy’s!, Henrici’s something to brea’ thoweate just 
~ bata ’ ° . . te, St, . 
= Chicago, Coffee Dan’s in Frisco, as thanks to this network of disk 
and in the many more then exist- jockeys, born of the many phono- 
ing theatrical clubs where vaude- graph record manufacturers on | 
villians congregated. The writers the market. there is greater oppor- 
and pluggers personally saw what tunity for a ‘Sh-Boom’ and some 
a performer could or couldn’t do! ney artist to become a hit. But 
with a new song at its break-in at we had our ‘nut songs’ and novel- | 
the Orpheum or the Palace, Ham- ties in another era too, so that is 
merstein’s or the Winter Garden. | no great surprise. 
The electronic evolution in today’s) «They talk about hillbilly and 
show biz has taken the music biz ¢ornball songs. What do vou 
into the same impersonal stride. \think ‘The Last Roundup’ and 
In another era some writers spe- ‘Home On The Range’ are? They're 
cialized in ballads, some in rag- hillbillies, but they're also now | 


| 


time; some were known for their| great American standards. Just | 
novelty and comedy flair and some like ‘Goodnight Irene’ and ‘Ten- 
had a knack for tailoring a song! nessee Waltz’ [both BMI catalog 


especially for some _ headliner, | items—Ed.] will become standards 
knowing that if Jolson or Nora(too in time. 

Bayes, Belle Baker or Van &! “True,” he continues, ‘‘today an 
Schenck clicked with it, it was! interpretation means more than a| 
good for plugs right down the line'song. And then I’m not so sure 


lly, if this philosophy of ‘notice of | 


|of course), 


| aspect where any diskery could, at 


|hit with 


| profession as it is in any other | senger, 
, business. 


, Without those quarterly remittances | 


bly can control the merchandising | the glories of the gridiron pastime 
of his own material. Paradoxical- | are few in comparison. 
This statement leaves out of con- 
user’ were carried through, then |sideration the hundreds of songs 
if I granted Metro the synchroni- | written by college siudents or 
zation rights of one of my works |alumni in honor of the football 
or scores (for a negotiated fee, |teams of their alma maters, even 
that should permit Fox | though some of the numbers have 
or Paramount to do the same. It’s | become so popular with the gen- 
a paradox that we can control all eral public they almost rate as 
our rights, excepting that one lit- | standard pop songs. 
tle thing, compulsory license.” |The Washington and Lee Swing,” 

(This doesn’t take in the trade | by Thornton Allen, M. W. Sheafe 
|& C. A. Robbins ‘slow down the 
will, back up a Berlin or a Porter tempo a bit and it sounds a lot 
a p.d.—public domain like “Chinatown, My Chinatown”); 
tune—or some other “dog” it may |“A Ramblin’ Wreck From Georgia 
have bought outright for a few | Tech.”: 
bucks. Which has been known | “Buckeye Battle Cry,” and W. T. 
to happen. Disk Jabcls have even! Purdy’s “On, Wisconsin!” which, 
uncoupled previously selling back- | with simple changes in the lyric, 
| to-back tunes, and substituted an-| appears to have furnished the foot- | 
other item on the ‘B’ side for eco-| ball songs for half the high schools | 
nomic reasons of their own.) in the country. 

Berlin’s stance on ASCAP ties Probably Yale’s “Boola Song”’ 
}in with his forthright attitude that | deserves rating as a bonafide pop- 
“writing songs is a profession. We |ylar ditty, even though nobody 
have good songs and bad songs, | seems sure who wrote it. The ditty 
good shows and bad shows, there | has been credited at different times 
are good editions of Varrery and/to A. M. Hirsch, Cole Porter and 
sometimes they’re not as good, but | “Sonny” Cunha. Shortly after it 





_it all averages out on the upside | appeared in 1901, it was introduced 


if you know your business. |into a comic talking record of the 

“Songwriting has beerome a type so popular in the early days 
business because that’s what it is| of talking machines. The record, 
for over 3,000 professional writer-| “A Night Trip to Buffalo; or Two 
members of ASCAP_and over 7,000 | Irishmen in a Sleeper” contained 
publishers. We're living in a com-|a scene in which there was some 
mercial country, so economics is|loud rah-rahing, leading to an 
the barometer of success in ourjirate inquiry from a sleepy pas- 
“Well, porter, who are 
What is | those howling ’maniacs?” The por- 
worthy of its -hire. iter replied, “Dem’s de Yale Col- 

But without ASCAP’s perform- |lege football boys, suh, celebratin’ 
ance revenue I couldn’t survive. —— over de Harvard 
from a performing rights society! It might have been a good idea 
like ASCAP I would have to close |to make a second version of the 
shop and see my 30-year-old or-|record in which the Crimson re- 
ganization go down the drain be-|joiced in its victory over the Blue, 


we produce 


cause sheet music and records and to please those with Harvard pref- | 
revenues from foreign affiliates no| erences. That sort of a stunt was | 


longer can keep a publisher going.| pulled by an English comedian, 
But ASCAP is jusf as good for the| Eric Foster, who made allegedly 
user of music, as 
writers and publishers—it is a con- | specialties” 


never runs dry or can be permitted | a series of platters about imaginary 
to run dry.” football games. If the labei read 








“Newcastle vs. Manchester,” New- 











castle won the game. If it- said 





For 24 years I’ve been 


PROUD 


to be a member in 





“Manchester vs. Newcastle,” Man- 
|chester walked off with the vic- 
tory. 

Probably the biggest selling foot- 
ball “specialty” of all time-is Andy 
Griffith’s-“‘What It Was, Was Foot- 
ball,” of a year ago, first issued 
by a small record company in 
North Carolina and then picked 
up by Capitol. Griffith, a Carolina 
school teacher, succeeded at least 
momentarily in reviving the great 
monolog days of “Uncle Josh,” 
“Flanagan,” “Casey” and “Cohen.” 

Going half a century farther 
back into history, Charles Zimmer- 
man wrote a song called ‘‘Foot- 
ball,” sung by the late Dave Mont- 
gomery and the still current Fred 











«Herry Borris 














Stone in “The Wizard of ee Sone te Te Wiad OE ————— ” Like 





Typical are | 


Frank Crumit’s memorable | 


it is for the | comic monologs and “descriptive | 
for the Edison Bell | 
stantly replenishing reservoir that | Co. 40-odd years ago. Foster waxed | 


One of the production numbers 
was a football song, “The Day of 
the Game.” It was recorded for 
Victor by the Peerless Quartet, 
(It isn’t on record that Miss Janis 
wrote a football song, but in 1912 
she authored “That Fascinating 
Baseball Slide.”) About the same 
time, Cecil Lane and C. M. Chapel 
came through with a ditty called 
“Rah! Rah! Rah!” but in spite 
of its collegiate title it didn’t refer 
directly to the pigskin parade. 
Many other songs, treating col- 
lege life with ireny or humor 
could be quoted, but their asso- 
|ciation with football is usually 
|slight, including perhaps just a 
| passing mention. “Collegiate” in 
| 1925 set off the trend. It was fol- 
| lowed by “The Collegiate Blues,” 
“Freshie,” “Speedy Boy,” “The 
| Whoopee Hat Brigade,” “Oh, How 
| We Love Our Alma Mater,” “He 
|Ain’t Never Been to College” and 
|“*Doin’ the Raccoon.” Years earlier, 
jthere had been many others of 
|the same general type. Represen- 
tative specimens are “That College 
Rag,” “What's the Matter With 
Father?” “College Life,” “He’s a 
College Boy” and ‘‘When It’s Night 
Time in Italy It’s Wednesday Over 
Here,” the latter’s hero being “a 
i\rah rah college boy.” However, 
'there wasn’t any doubt about the 
football flavor of “I Scream, You 
Scream, We All Scream for Ie 
Cream,” cleffed in 1927 by Howard 
Johnson, Billy Moll and Rebert 
King (Bob Keiser.) The lyric told 
of the prowess of the gridiron 
warriors of the Eskimo college 
team of Oogie Wa Wa. And half a 
generation after, “Collegiate” 
made the tunesmiths college-con- 
scious, there were a couple of 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Congratulations 














MALCOLM BEELBY 








oe TROUP 











li am 





proud to be associated 


with such a great bunch of guys. 


NELSON RIDDLE 
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JAMES 











Congratulations! 








BUDDY 
PEPPER 
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bert test case. Abel 


 Dickore _| INDIE LABEL MAKES OW 
indie Diskers _-MDSE. TIEUP FOR XMAS 


An indie disk company vue | : ; 
pany, Pre ue! mos label. His current release is | 


ng the swing to 45 rpm platters 
re their cuffo disk jockey services. | 
%! the cost-savings 
wing the 45s, but other indies are | Dray Music firm, a BMI affiliate. 
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A Fort Knox For Creators 


Living in,a natiog which measures success by the economic 
factors, there is no reason why any organization of music cre- 
ators should have any other yardstick. The utilization of music 
for merchandising of wares over the air, in canned or synchron- 
ized form and in person, brooks no lofty approach. The Music 
Business is just that—a realistic business despite all its artistic 
overtones and creative values. 


The 40 years of progress by the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors & Publishers is an American success story all 
its own. Unlike the legendary itinerant peddlers or the doughty 
frontier-breakers who became merchant princes and railroad 
tycoons, not all of the visionary nine stalwarts, who founded 
ASCAP in 1914, lived to see the occasion seven years later when 
some $24,000 constituted the first royalty melon in 1921. But 
they had founded a potent dynasty of great substance. Perhaps 
they never envisioned the rich ore in America’s music lore just 
as most of the covered wagon pioneers didn’t realize the full po- 
tential of the American frontier. 


The dollar-sign saga of ASCAP is unavoidable because the 
succession of legal test suits by potential music licensees put a 
large economic yardstick on the usage of music for public per- 
formance for profit. That it must be worthy of its hire is best 
answered by the $5,500,000 per annum that the Society realized 
in 1940; and twice that a decade later; and almost thrice that 
as of this writing. 


More important is the Society’s function as a custodian of the 
creative property rights of a group of more than 3,250 song- 
smiths and over 700 music publishers whose 500,000 copyrights 
have resulted in what a recent Nation’s Business article summed 
up as “Music Industry Plays Billion $ Tuné,” to quote that finan- 
cial monthly’s exact headline. 


But that “billion $” covers the whole works from disk sales, 
on which the writers and publishers collect only 2c per side, to 


‘the grand rights. ASCAP controls only the performance values 


or the “small rights,” which may appear to be a misnomer in 
view of the current year’s expected $16,000,000 Aiistribution. But 
maybe on second look, this music bill isn’t large when it’s 
considered that it averages out to under _$3,000 per annum per 
writer on the ASCAP roster. 


ASCAP’s service has been analyzed time and again. There is 
no question that a Stephen Foster could never have died penni- 
less were there an ASCAP in his time. We have no. state-owned 
or subsidized agencies for the lively arts—music, drama, ballet 
and the like—as obtains in many European and South Ameri- 
can countries. We don’t need it. Artistic patronage must appear 
to many as dangerous in putting the creator at the will and 
whim of some affluent bureaucratic agency or individual. ASCAP 
is a more realistic source of patronage because it is controlled 
by its creator-members. The more they put in the more they 
realize with the successive years, as the new forms of show biz 
merchandising flourish. 


There have been periodic interruptions by legal decree and 
industry variations, but the economic chart of ASCAP best tells 
the story that, as American industry segues from radio to tele- 
vision, as performing rights frcm Hollywood and ballrooms, 
theatres and niteries, and all other users increase or diminish, 
one cr another segment comes to the fore as a greater contrib- 
utor for the use of the Society’s rich treasury of music in the 
form. of public performance for profit. 


After 40 years, ASCAP looms as a Gibraltar in the American 
entertainment industry because, as vaudeville and the silents 
experienced eclipse, the new show biz values have emerged as 
greater giants, able and willing to avail itself of the Society’s 
rich fountainhead of music. Thus, the music biz emerges as 
perhaps the strongest single segment in show business—this de- 
spite the incursions into its other intra-trade problems, which 
Tun the gamut from shattered music sales, an obsolete compul- 
sory licensing proviso under the 1909 statute, and not forgetting 
that ole debbi] jukebox. 


With it all, the Society is a sunny Fort Knox-type umbrella 
that shields its membership against economic clouds for most 
of their lifetimes.. This is indeed a healthy note that reverber- 
ates 40 years later after nine visionary gents shuttled between 
the old Lambs Club and Luchow’s on l4th Street—and came 
uptown to Shanley’s Restaurant for that now historic Victor Her- 





. 


Records, is pushing its own mer- 


g 0 chandise tieup with one of its 
releases for the Christmas market. 
Titled “I Want A Puppy In My 
ll 0s Stocking For Xmas,” the disk is 


being sold in conjunction with a 
The indie diskers are now join- '©Y French poodle also marketed 


under $4 for the disk and poodle. 


- , Prevue is operated by Joe God- 
le of them are doing it because ridge, who also is co-writer on the 


involved im tune and publishes it via his own 





na . 
‘Ging they have no choice but to 
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HOW MUCH A HIT SONG EARNS 


era Vc BMI ‘My Friend! Plaintiffs Seek to Strike 


PA 


By HERM SCHOENFELD 


The story of ASCAP as the back- 
bone of the modern pop music 
business is graphically underscored 
in the money figures. While the 
take from sheet music sales has 
virtually declined to the vanishing 
point and the 2c per disk side 
makes neither publisher nor tupne- 
smith rich, the growing revenue 
from ASCAP has filled in the in- 
come gaps. In short, without. per- 
formance money, the pop music biz 
could not survive today. 

In straight cash terms, a top| 
tune of the stature of “I Believe” | 
or “O Mein Papa” earns around | 
$12-$15,000 for its publisher from | 
ASCAP performances at the peak | 








of its popularity. Beyond the cur- | 
rent performances, moreover, 4a | 
hit song has deferred values in| 
contributing eventually to a pub- 
lisher’s availability and seniority | 
ratings. 

For an ASCAP writer, a hit song 
means a quick $4,000 to $5,000 in 
the bank if he does both words 
and music (with proportionate 
splits for collaborating tune-| 
smiths). In addition, a hit makes 
important contributions to the long- 





Rhymes With a Reason 


One of the top examples of 
ASCAP’s public service in 
song is best exemplified by 
the contribution of two of the 
Society’s writers, Hy Zaret and 
Al Singer. Team, called “the 
Rodgers & Hammerstein of 
Public Service Songs,’ have 
penned such topical items as 
“Litthe Songs On Big Subjects” 
(on Americanism), “Little 
Songs For Living Longer” ‘on 
safety). The public service 
songs have received numerous 
awards. 








Two-Sided Break 


For Pubs Paying 
Of on Platters 


The record companies are begin- 


/ning to pave the way for publish- 


ers to get a double crack at the hit 


term classification brackets and | lists by giving the same f.rm both 


| will give the writer approximately 
|another $20,000 spread out over 


many years. 
Paging The IBM’s 


sides of the platter. This is a de- 
parture from previous coupling 
practice, and the diskers who've 


| given the pubs the two-sided break 


Since the 1950 antitrust consent | have discovered that it’s paying 
decrees, ASCAP’s distribution sys- | off. 


tems have undergone complex! 


Heretofore, the disk company 


mathematical revisions, calling for | artists & repertoire men believed 
International Business Machine’s that splitting the disk between two 
computatiens, but the fundamental | firms would get the platter a dou- 


unit of calculation still is the plug | 


{—- the music biz foundation stone. 


During 1953, ASCAP’s log 
showed a total of some 35,000,000 | 
(Continued on page 127) 





Qzoners New 
Outlets For 
Tyro Singers 


Drive-in theatres have opened up | 
a new in-person outlet for tyro | 
singers. With hardtop presentation | 
houses on the wane the past few 
years, young disk talent has been | 
hardpressed for “live” showcasings. 
The ozoner circuit now offers them 
the opportunity to get out of the 
recording studio and perform in 
front of an audience. 

The drive-in belt is being trail- 
blazed by crooner Glenn Taylor. 
For the past three months, Taylor 
has been one-nighting in ozoners 
through New’ England. Taylor 
booked his own dates with the 
ozoner operators and worked on a 
percentage basis. The drive-in ops | 
pitched in on the exploitation of 
the date by buying spots on local 
radio stations and by promoting | 
Taylor’s disks on the deejay pro-| 
grams. Several ops already have | 
booked Taylor for return dates | 
next season. 

Taylor etches for the indie Pri- 


“You Send Me” and “Please Re- 
turn,” which he co-penned with Al 
Roggio. 





DAY-‘LOVE ME’ AS COL’S 


by Prevue. Total price is slightly | 


NEXT BIG SOUNDTRACK 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Columbia’s next big soundtrack 


|album will be “Love Me or Leave 
| Me,” from the Metro musical star- ! 


ring Doris Day. Plattery got the 


ble-barrelled promotion. They’ve 
since discovered,. however, that a 
lot of publishers had been sneaking 
in on the back of hjt sides without 


| putting any effort at all in pushing 
‘their song. Once a publisher dis- 


covered that the other side was 
breaking through, the  diskery 
could get no cooperation from him 
to exploit his side. 

The diskers now figure that if a 


publisher is on both sides of an | 


etching, he'll spend more money 
on promotion and even if one tune 
seems to get an edge, he'll not 
relax his effort to push the slow 
side. 

E. H. Morris’ music firms have 
been playing an important part in 
beatirn#s down the diskery reluc- 
tance to back-to-back the same 
publisher. In the past couple of 
months, Sid Kornheiser, Morris’ 

neral professional manager, set 
the firm’s “Mr. Sandman” and 
“They Were Doing the Mambo” 
with Vaughn Monroe at RCA Vic- 
tor, “Come of Age” and “Every 
Time I Love You” with Joni James 
at MGM, and “Mr. Sandman” and 
“I Don’t Want to See You Crving” 
with The Chordettes at Cadence. 
The Warner Bros. firms also got 


in on the two-on-one kick with Le- | 
coupling of | 


Roy Holmes’ MGM 
“Tara's Theme” and “Jamie.” 


PHILIPS NAMES FRANZ 
TO NEWELL DISK POST 


London, Oct. 19. 

Johnnie Franz, piano-accom- 
panist and exploitation personality 
with the Feldman music-publishing 
firm, is joining Philips Records Di- 
vision as recording manager, in suc- 
cession to Norman Newell. 

Franz, who has been in music- 
publishing for 17 years, mostly un- 
der the Francis, Day & Hunter 
banner, has been accompanist to 
Anne Shelton, Eve Boswell, Muriel 
Smith, etc. 

His appointment coincides with 
the departure of Leonard Smith 
from the post of commercial man- 
ager of Philips Records. He re- 





signed last week, and is being suc- 


ceeded by Jack Philirs. 


€ along with the 45 rpm trend. 

; US “coercion” stems from the 
M9 l that the major disk compa- 
tig vhich do most of the pressing 
rad ul e indie labels, are now con- 
‘Olrating on the 45 rpm platters. 
He indie labels discover they can’t 
Bet fast action from the pressing 
Plants if they want the oldstyle 

(Continued on page 123) 


ASCAP’s Braille Plug 


The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors & Publishers is 
sponsoring the October issue of 
the Braille Musician mag. 

According to Stanley Adams, 
ASCAP prexy, the Society * will 
make its sponsorship of the mag 
an annual affair. 


| package automatically, since Miss 
Day is under contract and neither 
James Cagney nor Richard Ander- 
son, other top players, have any 
disk commitments. 

“Love Me” is the biography of 
Ruth Etting. one of the top femme 
Singers of the post World War I 
era. Score will include top hits of 

‘the late 1920s and early ‘30s. 





Decca’s New Det. Mgr. 

Jay Lagusker, manager of Decca 
Records’ order and service depart- 
ment, has been named head of the 
company’s Detroit branch. He's 
been with the label for nine years. 

Eri@®@ Steinmetz, his assistant, 
moveg up to head the service oper- 

i ation. 


NT SYSTEMS Charge Vs. Paul Cohen's Outside Cos. 


motion comes up for argument 
tomorrow (Jae). 4a - BN, - Xe 
Supreme Court to strike out the 
fourth separate defense by George 
| Paxton Inc., Ervin Drake, Jimmy 
Shirl, Radio Corp. of America and 
Musie Dealers Service Inc. to the 
jlarge damage suit brought by 
Kingsway Music Corp., Joseph 
Diamond and Paul Cohen. 

Latter want twice $250,000 dam- 
ages on the allegation that Cohen 
}and Diamond gave Drake and Shirl 
the idea for “My Friend,” which 
|Eddie Fisher recorded for RCA 
Victor. 

Cohen also wants to be declared 
one-third collaborator of the song, 
because it was his “idea” and 
'/Kingsway (which is owned by 
Diamond, who is also an attorney) 
wants declaratory relief and 75% 
|of the estimated $250,000 profits, 
or $187,500, for also having first 
given the idea to Drake and Shirl 
in “friendship, trust and con- 
fidence” in the expectation that the 
song idea—the friendship of man 
with God—would be ceded _ to 
Kingsway, Diamond and Cohen. 

When Paxton published the song 
‘MDS is technical co-defendant as 
,Sheet music distributor, in the 
|same way that RCA becomes a 
technical co-defendant), the de- 
fendants, through Lewis A. Dreyer, 
generally denied the first three 
causes for action. In greater 
|detail, for a fourth separate de- 
;fense, they set forth that plaintiff 
| Paul Cohen, for more than five 
years prior to now, has been em- 
ployed by Decca as a&r executive 
of country & western recordings; 
that he picks the tunes for Red 
'Foley (¥ho made “My Friend” on 
}the Decca label); and that Cohen 
allegedly has a “financial or pro- 
prietary interest’ in Kingsway 
along with “one or more music 
publishing corporations other than 
Kingsway.” 

It goes on that Decea allegedly 
doesn’t know about Cohen’s song- 
writing and publishing activities 
“under an assumed name,” etc. 
| Harold Orenstein, for Diamond, 
|Cohen and Kingway, are moving to 
| strike out these allegations as un- 
/necessary, scandalous and tending 
to prejudice the trial of this action. 
This is the motion that comes to 
bat in court tomorrow (‘Thurs.). 
Attorney Dreyer for the defend- 
ants, incidentally, is the son of 
veteran music man Dave Dreyer, 
songsmith and longtime general 
| professional manager for Irving 
| Berlin until going into business on 
his own. 

Trial will not come up for about 
a year in cases of this nature. 





‘Almost-Original-Cast’ 
Album for ‘Show Biz’ In 


Decca Salvaging Job 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Decea is salvaging virtually al] 
of the soundtrack from Irving Ber- 
lin’s “There’s No Business Like 
Show Business” in an “almost-orig- 
inal-cast’” album that will be put 
together within the next few weeks. 
Only one of the cast toppers who 
will be missing is Marilyn Monroe, 
who’s under contract to RCA Vic- 
tor and who has already cut sev- 
eral “Show Business” sides for the 
Little Dog Label. 

Patient negotiation cleared the 
way for use of Johnnie Ray's voice. 
Ray is under contract to Columbia, 
but that label okayed the “‘Joanout” 
for the album. Ethel] Merman and 
Donald O'Connor, costarred, areé 
under contract to Decca anyway. 
Dan Dailey is with Decea. Mitzi 
Gaynor, who’s not under disk pact, 
has been cleared by the studio for 
use on the album. 

Decca is now putting together 
the soundtrack sections and work- 
ing on re-recording Miss Monroe’s 
tunes. No decision has been made 
yet as to the singer who'll do the 
Monroe part. 

Mary McCoy, former Sammy 
Kaye band thrush, has been signed 
by Epic Records, Columbia Rec- 
ords’ subsid label. Her first sides 





j will be released mid-October. 
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120 MUSIC Wednesday, October 20, 1954 
J ks, Juk d Disk Longhair Disk Revi 
tl By MIKE GROSS 

: ing on a? Bellini: Norma (Angel), Impres-{out. Karl Munchijnger’s Stuttgart 

Taceng dams Ceaaae Motion disk Duyers. Blah. Veigets. teks sive rendition of the richly-melodi- | Chamber Orch in nice assists. 
sstaanatal im to be right up| @2¥__ distinguishing qualities to ous, dramatic opera by La Scala} Schumann: Carnaval & Franck; 
picture themes seem to be right UP | make any noise anywhere. forces under the sure baton of Tul- Prelude, Chorale & Fugue (RCA 
LeRoy Holmes’ ailey. He scored, Sophie Tucker: “Middle Age lio Serafi Maria Call jn & Victor). Sumptuous piano playing 
with “High and The Mighty” and | Mambo”-“Down South” (Mercury). 10 Serann. aria Callas, who has | by Artur Rubinstein, either in the 
he’s back just as strong with} “Middle Age Mambo” is a good the proper colorful voice for the | rugged, spacious Franck or the 
“Tara’s Theme,” from Max Steiner’s| piece of material for Sophie title role, does a superb job, vo-|™ore delicate, fragrant Schumann, 
background music for “Gone With | Tucker but it’ll do more for her cally and histrionically. Ebe Stig- Holst: The Planets (London), 
The Wind.” It’s an intriguing on the nitery floor than on the nant a resonant caukesite i os. Sonorous symphonic suite offers 
theme and Holmes gives it a slick turntable. Tune has a cute chile P : , “"| vivid pictorial pieces excellently 
orch workover. Fred Lowery’s! beat but it’s middleage message cellent as Adalgisa, and Mario| performed by the London Sym- 
whistling, as on “HATM,” enhances is not for the teenager who con- Filippeschi and Nicola Rossi-Le-| phony under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


the | “GWTW" melody. A natural 


with deejay 


trols the disk-destiny 








Best 


LeROY HOLMES ORCH. 
(MGM) 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY 


(Columbia) 


TARA’S THEME 
i me ae Jam ie 
“TTALI ANO MAMBO 

Be Together Again 


We'll 








in all spinning departments. On 
the flip side, Holmes works over 
another pic melody, “Jamie,”” from 
“A Bullet Is Waiting,”’ but it shoots 
wide of its mark. 

Rosemary Clooney: “Mambo Ita- 
liano’-“‘We'll Be Together Again” 
(Columbia). Combination of the 
Italian kick and the mambo beat 
adds up to hit bracket material 
Rosemary Clooney. It’s clever idea 
spicing a spaghetti song with chile 
and thrush takes advantage of the 
opportunity. She belts with the 
kind of enthusiasm that means 
spins on all levels. ‘We'll Be To- 
gether Again” is a mild ballad that 
won't get too far. 

Georgia Gibbs: “Mambo Baby’’- 
“Love Me” (Mercury). You can’t 
blame Georgia Gibbs for taking a 
crack at the mambd vogue but she 
won’t get far with it. It’s a syn- 
thetic chile-sprinkled item which 
she belts according to Pedro. “‘Love 
Me” gives her the opportunity to 
shout out a 
but it’s doubtful if even the noise- 
loving juke trade wi!l go for it. 

Smith Bros.: “In A Little Spanish 
Town” “Lonely Little Petunia” 
(Label X). There’s been some 
spinning interest in the _ instru- 
mental versions of “In A Little 
Spanish Town” so it’s inevitable 
that a vocal combo should take a 
crack at a lyric workover. The 
Smith Bros.’ updated harmony 
technique doesn’t seem to work on 
this one, though. Their nervous 
buoyancy may find some favor with 
the coinbox clientele. “Lonely 
Little Petunia” is a_ half-baked 
novelty that won't get much chance 
to bloom. 

Frank Chacksfield Orch: ‘Misty 
Valley”’-“Black Velvet” (London). 
When Frark Chacksfield has a good 
melodic line to work from, he never 
disappoints. “Misty Valley” gives 
him a chance to bring forth his 
rich and imaginative orch styling. 
It’s the kind of slice the disk 
joc keys s could latch on to and their’ 


VARIETY 


FH444444444466 


blues-styled number. « 


requests and retail purchases. Her 
rendition of “Down South” rates 
play especially on the juke level. 

Ames Bros.: “The Naughty Lady | 
Of Shady Lane’’-“‘Adio” (Victor). 
Give the Ames Bros. a jaunty item, 
whether it adds up lyrically or not, 
and they take it for a zingy ride. 
However, it does have some appeal 
and could get to mean something 
in the spinning ratings. “Adio” 
makes more sense than “Naughty 
Lady” and since it has a pleasant 
romantic line, it could take the 
play away. 

De John Sisters: ‘“Mandolino”’- 
“Lover’s Slang” (Epic). “Mando- 
lino” is bright item that gets a 
frisky workover by the De John 
Sisters. Fact that it’s breezy and 
gay should win deejay and juke 
play. “Lover’s Slang” is the kind 
of novelty trap that some perform- 


ers fall into for no conceivable 
reason. 
Juliette: “Let Me Remember’”- 


Am I Wasting My Time On You” 
(Label X), Juliette’s disk demeanor 
is okay. All she needs now to make 
a dent on the platter market is 
some above par material. 
has to work with on this coupling 
is an Ordinary ballad and a remi- 
niscent rhythm riff. She sounds 
fine on the ballad, ‘Let Me Remem- 
ber,” but-it’s not enough to crash 
through the platter competition. 
There’s a neat change of pace dis- 
play on the fiip but it’s hardly 
worth the effort. 

Sammy Kaye Orch: ‘Rosary of 
Roses”’-"‘Darling I Love You” ‘(Co- 
lumbia). “‘Rosary of Roses” 
lot of one of Sammy Kaye's clicks, 
“Mission of St. Augustine,” in it, 
so it has a good chance to repeat its 
predecessor’s success. Tune blends 
romance and religion with a simple 
melodic beat and crooner Jeff Clay 
does'an effective job in telling us 
all about it. Best thing about 
“Darling I Love You” is its lilting 
waltz tempo, which is enough to 
na ib § some jock and juke play. 








All she | 


has a, 


| ties’’): 











LAWRENCE WELK 


» and his 
CHAMPAGNE MUSIC 


162d Consecutive Week, Aragon 
Ballroom, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Exclusively on Coral Records 
THE GREATEST FEELING 
IN THE WORLD 


and 
LUXEMBOURG POLKA 


‘Frazier’s Earthy Liner 
Almost Eclipses Set Of 











Lee Wiley’s R&H Vocals 


“Lee Wiley Sings Rodgers & 
Hart” (Storyville 10-inch LP) may 
even match the breathless sarong 
of George Frazier’s jacket “liner,” 
but it’s gonna be a close race | 
whether the obviously devoted | 





meni furnish good support in other | 
leads. Choice album. 


Offenbach: Gaite Parisienne & | 
Chopin: Les Sylphides (Columbia) | 
Two familiar ballet scores get un- | 
usually good performances by a top 
combo, the Philadelphia Orch un- | 
der Eugene Ormandy. 

Liszt: Hungarian 
Nos. 1-7 (Vox). There’s surprising | 
musical content in these encore | 
pieces, when as beautifully played | 
here by skilled, sensitive pianist | 
Alexander Borovsky. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. 
(Angel). Rousing yet musicianly | 
reading of the warhorse by the | 
Philharmonia under Herbert von 
Karajan. 

Berlioz: Harold In Italy (West- 
minister). Virile yet poetic per- | 
formance of the dramatic tone- | 
poem. Viola soloist Frederick 
| Riddle has a sweet, rich tone, used | 
| with refinement and skill. London | 
Philharmonic under Herman 
Scherchen adds fine suppoft. 


Rhapsodies 


| (Angel). 


Schumann: Symphony No. 4 & 
Liszt: Les Preludes (Mercury). Paul 
Paray and the Detroit Symph bring 
proper drive and force to the flam- 
boyant Liszt, while investing the 
sunny Schumann symphony with 


| warmth and flavor. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 1, Eg- 
mont & Leonore No. 3 Overtures 
Substantial renditions of 
attractive works by the Philhar- 
monia under Karajan. The sym- 
| phony is properly light and Mo- 
zartian. 

Schubert: Death & Maiden Quar- 
tet, Quartettsatz (Vox). Barchet 
Quartet in solid readings of two 
serious but appealing Schubert 
works. Bron. 





Ceslow Now Pleasant; 


Pushing ‘Acres’ Religioso 


Sam Coslow Music has changed 
its tag to Pleasant Music. It'll re- 


| main affiliated with ASCAP. 


Pleasant currently is prepping a 


aficianado of the Wiley-R&H school | phrasing and refined playing stand J. Lensfelder. 


doesn’t eclipse the magic, with | 
which he endowed this prime in- 
terpreter of early Rodgers—Hart, 
by his own arresting literary style. 
No gainsaying Miss Wiley’s prow- 
ess as a full-blown songstress who 
knows what to do with a lyric, 
especially such wordage as the late 
great Lorenz (Larry) Hart whipped 
up for this eight-part portfolio. 

It is sufficiently intermingled with 
old familiars and not-so-familiars to 
intrigue the most ardent R&H 
devotees. In sequence Miss Wiley. 
aided and abetted by a truly fine 
group, of which Ruby Braff’s mel- 
low muted trumpet is not the least 
of it, uncorks ‘“‘My Heart Stood 
Still” (from “Connecticut Yankee,” 
1927): “You Took Advantage of 
Me” (‘‘Present Arms,” 1928); “My 
Romance” (from “Jumbo,” 1935), 
and “Glad to Be Unhappy” (“On 
Your Toes, 1936). The flip quar- 
tet comprises “Mountain Green- | 
ery” (from the 1926 “Garrick Gaie- 
“My Funny Valentine” 
(“Babes In Arms,” 1937); “It Never 
Entered My Mind” (“Higher and | 
Higher,” 1940) and “Give It Back! 

(Continued on page 122) 





10 Best Sellers on Coin-Machines .. ee 


| 


?v 
3 ( Doris Day . Columbia 
+ 1. IFIGIVE |. Denise Lor See ees Maar 
; fe g eg ger ee  Paamee Mamie Abc Decca 
+ | Dinah Shore ........- .. Victor 
eR a en ee er en Ce ee a Eddie Fisher : Victor 
: ie, ee I re oes ved on nsedkocuales { Becemae Clooney ‘=| 
i a a } sammy Davis, JT. . ec 
$ . “ae eee weemene ) .... 08. Ok Perry Como . Victor 
+ + THIS OLE HOUSE (8) Rosemary Clooney Columbia 
PE RAE a Ss (Crew Cuts ...... prergury 
t eeeoeseeoceseeeeseeeeeen ) Stan Freberg : Capitol 
ee Be gh en a en Don Cornell Coral 
; {Ralph Marterie Mercury 
+ 8 SKOKIAAN (8) Four Lads Cotuntre 
3 Lae o2 3 40S ws Oe 8b eae > oe Louis Ari istrong Decca 
} Ray Anthony Capitol 
t 9. SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL (D ...............00eeee ees Bill Haley-Comets Decca 3} 
t 10. WHITHER THOU GOEST (1) : Les Paul-Mary Ford . Capitol 
Second Group | 
Victor Young Fi0 seater 
HIGH AND THE MIGHTY me vat i LeRoy Holmes -ssee-MGM | 
: Johnny Desmond : Coral 
- f Les Baer. -.%. via Capitol 
3 SMILE \ Nat (King) Cole....... Capitol 
a oe i Sunny Gale Victor 
3 FORTUNE IN DREAMS Rae Boer ho. ke ia Capitol 
t HONEY LOVE .._ ......... { Vicki Young . Capitol 
ee. Pane anche el em ee eee | Drifters Atlantic 
+ 1 CRIED Patti Page Mercury 3 
~$ GOODNIGHT, SWEETHEART, GOODNIGHT | McGuire Sisters Coral ; 
t } Sunny Gale . Victor 
I ah ccs abs el ceed \ McGuire Sisters ..... Coral ; 
co ee ee ee ee ee a ee | Matys Brothers Essex z 
; OOP-SHOOP Crew Cuts Mercury 4 
THEY WERE PONG THE MAMRO Vaughn Monroe Victor z 
; I'M A FOOL TO CARE } e Les Paul-Mary Ford Capitol ¢ 
‘Figures, i parentheses tndicate number of weeks song has been in the Top 10) 3 


ee ee Oe ie en ie ee ee ppb bb bh bob bbb baba hh DAA AAA aanrrrnrrnniii 





Haydn & Boccherini Cello Con-| PUSh on the religioso tune, “God's 
certos (London). Facile readings; Green Acres.” It’s already been 
of two charming, melodious clas- | Sold to six foreign countries, Tune 
sics. Cellist Pierre Fournier’s fine | was written by Billy Kaye and H, 

Songs With Largest Radio Audi 

The top 30 songs of week (more in case of ties), based on 
copyrighted Audience Coverage Index & Audience Trend Indez. 

Published by Office of Research, Inc., Dr. John Gray Peatman, 

Director. Alphabetically listed. 
Survey Week of October 8-14, 1954 

Ce Be cds os oats a cov Aa oe ee eee Feist 

Count Your Blessings—i* ‘WwW hite Christmas” .. Berlin 

ay a eo ek Bi cle Gee Be le Fe Chappell 

Goodnight, Sweetheart, Goodnight Silica Pres Are 

Hajji Baba—*“Adventures of Hajji Baba” ...... . Remick 

Heaven Was Never Like Thig ....)..... 2.204. ch Famous 

Hernando’s Hideaway—*“Pajama Game” . Frank 

Hey There—*“Pajama Game” ... .. Frank 

High And The Mighty—7“High And The “Mighty” .. Witmark 

Hold My Hand—*“‘Susan Slept Here” ............. Raphael 

I Mave Fo Zell You ...... +. a ae eee. en Chappell 

ee Sn i Signa g. 6, hoc ie lace 6 Vike Miller 

If I Give My Heart To You .. Miller 

I’m A Fool To Care ... . Peer 

In The Chapel In The Moonlight sap ne eee Shapiro-B 

Little Shoemaker ... Ae Sere nar ee nee es Bourne 

Love, You Didn’t Do Right—*“ W hite Christmas” . Berlin 

Man That Got Away—7“A Star Is Born” .......... Harwin 

NOD RN re oy. atest eBid wie gong, eens Mills 

Erenees eee | 8 eo ee eee ae Simon 

ae: Te I 6 Be BaF ga Shapiro-B 

Rei) WIR on BSc rk we ee se Famous 

SRN Cie! ME EL - FEC ue ohh ee at he wiate heat ols lo de H&R 

PROMOEE 0 Sse er otk aides SERA eee et Shapiro-B 

er eee ..... Bourne 

Song Of Barefoot Contessa—** ‘Barefoot Conte ssa” .. Chappell 

Sway iis’ hal oy el 

There’s A Small Hotel—*' ‘On Your Teee".. . ckiee Chappell 

This Ole House Pre, CE 8 Hamblen 

You’re Nobody ’Til ‘Somebody Loves You Southern 








Count Your Blessings—i‘‘White Christmas”........ Berlin 
Goodnight, Sweetheart, Goodnight .............../ Are 
Hernando’s Hideaway—** ‘Pajama tal RE AE Frank 
Hey There—*“Pajama Game” .. ... Frank 
High And The Mighty—7“High And The Mighty” .. Witmark 
I Cried SS Seer s,s ete ....Meadowbrook 
I Need You Now ..... Cte weeks ee Ae Miller 

I Wouldn't Walk Across. The Stre St? Fe sao Hawthorne 
Bf -T Gave My Geert To. You... .<.....56-iss0k we Miller 
I'm A Fool To Care - Peer 

In The Chapel In The Moonlight ................ Shapiro-B 
ROR RS eae ae Se ees) Pe Lowell 
Oe CL Le tae ee Bourne 
Mama Doll Song : ree ee 

Man That Got Away—7‘ ‘A Star Is ark”... osc Harwin 
pO ee een eee ae . Simon 
ee ee ee ale a Oe ae ... Laurel 
en ie i a ae ae Meridian 
ee a a te dees Shapiro-B 
he ee! Aa paige tle ee ae ae a, EN Ma H&R 
ae oe .. Robbins 
Sisters—t“‘White Christmas” ............ .. Berlin 
Skokiaan . Shapiro-B 
| is RIE 5 Aa Ss eee on ee .. Bourne 
Steam Heat—* ‘Pajama Game” . Frank 
Sway Tae es ¢ eee Crs oy eee .. Peer 
Teach Me Tonight ... Hub 
They Were Doing The Bam .>........ .. Mayfair 
Bnet Cie Wee Ge a . ret dedi . Hamblen 
EN 6 ong ete Per EN pce VET Diatdiatcsatls Bie Ste Peer 
——_s1__ 

t Filmusical. * Legit musical. 





Top 30 Songs on TV | 
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SEE $300,000,000 HI-FI BIZ 





Big ‘Annuities’ 
The Big Problem: 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Only a handful of pop satiots | 
have made the grade in the kidisk 
field as well, but those who have 
ean depend on “annuities” for | 
many years to come. Beyond that, 
however, it’s one of the “most | 
satisfying aspects of recording,” 
according to Rosemary Clooney 
who is one of the top children’s | 
record artists as well as one of | 
the top pop artists on the Colum- 
bia label. 

Miss Clooney has recorded ap- 


proximately -100 kid sides ‘since she | 


hit the top as a single. Once the 


original cost of the date is paid | 


in at a 
“About 


off, the royalties come 
pleasingly regular pace. 
one third of my record income, 
Miss Clooney’ reveals, “comes 
from children’s records alone.” 

Field is one that poses constant 
problems from the standpoint of 
material. Kids generally don’t get 
to hear a record until after it’s 
purchased, so largely the material 
depends upon parental tastes. Pop 
may buy it and bring it home but 
there’s no way of telling, after- 
ward, how often it’s played. 

Working In Vacuum 

“It’s disconcerting sometimes,” 
Miss Clooney says, “because the 
field is so different from the pop 
one. There are no disk jockeys 
playing the childrens’ records and 
no charts devoted exclusively to 
how they’re being received around | 
the country. You never know how | 
you're doing.” 

In 
with too many disks that the kids 
con't dig will soon find sales | 
siipping—a circumstance parallel- | 
ing what happens in the pop field. 


Since the purchaser isn’t the con- | 


sumer, however, this is no real 
criterion. 

From the recording standpoint, 
the big problem is in finding the 
proper material. “People submit 
hildren’s tunes to us all the time, 
but it’s difficult to find things we 
think will really fill the bill. 
When we do, we hold on to the 
tune and when we can get four of 
them, we cut a session. 

“They must be simple and they 
must be logical. Kids have very 
definite ideas on the _ subject. 
Someone once wrote one about} 
‘Francis, the Talking Mule’ and it | 


seemed like a cute song. We 
tried it out on a youngster, how- 
ever, and got a rejection. She 


didn’t want to hear about Francis, 
she wanted to hear Francis.” 
One of the biggest stumbling 
blocks, however, Miss Clooney 
has overcome with ease, as the 100 
sides attest. “For some reason,’ 
She points out, “children aren’t 
too fond of a woman’s voice on 
records. They prefer that their 
material be .recorded by men. 
Maybe it’s because they associate | 
@ woman’s voice with mother’s 
all-day-long discipline.” 


COAST TREND LABEL 
EYEING CO-OP SETUP: 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

_ Trend Records, Coast odd-label, 
is undergoing a period of reorgani- 
zation and may wind up as a co- 
Operative platter outfit. Prexy Al- 
bert Marx already has huddled 

th several disk artists in an ef- | 
fort to learn when they will be | 
of existing contracts and 
‘ther they would be interested 
‘Oining Trend on a participating 
Ja s 
Outfit currently has Jerry Field- 
¢ and Herb Jeffries under 
ict and recently released 
-ancers to Coral. 





free 


in 


the 


ft > tate 





Mana-Zucca’s Pops 


\Ime. Mana-Zucca, 
ONghair and standard numbers 
er big hit is “I Love Life’), has 
Just had two pop tunes published, 
ennie” and “I Know, I Know 
l\'s Love.” Mazica Records recently 
issued the tunes, with Jimi Beni 
] 


“4S vocalist and the Ernie Warren | 


0 backgrounding. 

Composer has also just com- 
Pieted a violin concerto for the 
4Onghair trade. 


theory, of course, an artist | 


,| Claude Williamson, 


con- | 


composer of | 


in Kidisks; Material 


Rosemary Clooney | 
Youth Will Be Served 


While bigname concert artists 
‘find it difficult to sell out for a 
'single concert in N. Y. in a sea- 
son, a group of German school 
‘kids, the Obernkirchen Children’s 
|Choir, is setting some sort of rec- 
ord in N. Y. 


Making their U. S. debut with | 
| three concerts in Town Hall, N. Y.., 
‘in late September, 
all three, before going out on tour, | 
,}and had to sked an extra concert | 





a fifth Town Hall concert, on Nov. 


7, plus a concert in Brooklyn Nov. 


| hold, of Columbia Artists Mgt., is | 
| handling the U. S. bookings. 


“Private Hell 36 
Just One Happy 
Disking Family 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Taking a leaf from the “loanout” 
book of the motion picture com- 
panies, several diskeries have given 
an unprecedented okay to credit | 
| the instrumentalists who made the | 
“Priv ate Hell 36” soundtrack from | 








| 
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CEAMAN FIRMS 





ENTER MARKET 


The hi-fi boom is still curving 
sharply upwards. The high-fideli- 
ty equipment makers, who shared 
in a $100,000,000 gross in 1953, will 


hit the $200,000,000 sales marker | 


this year and, according to present 
indications, will move into the 


| $300, 000,000 bracket in 1955 when 


|a tapering off process is expected 


| to occur. 


kids sold out) yorker, N. Y.. 


Oct. 31. Now they’ ve had to add| | potential customers. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The prosperity sign was evident 
| at the Audio Fair at the Hotel New 
which wound up a 
| four-day stand Sunday (17) after at- 
tracting a record crowd of 30,000 
As against 
'some 120 exhibitors last year, the 
1854 Audio Fair housed about 150 


» |5, before sailing home. Kurt Wein-| exhibits this year. 


One significant feature of this 
year’s Audio Fair was the entry of 
German manufacturers into the 
American hi-fi market for the first 
time. 


| British have had a virtual monopo- 


| 


| 


| rise 


; which Coral has assembled an al-| 


bum for release early next month. | 


|Score was written and conducted | 
! 


| by Leith Stevens and is one of the | 
‘first all-jazz scores for a motion 
| picture. 

Because of the quality of the’! 
/ work, Coral wanted to give liner | 
;credit to all the instrumentalists | 
|who participated, 
|of the best known jazz men on the 
|coast. Other labels agreed that 
| credit would be permissible and 
clearances were granted. 


Personnel on the soundtrack in- 
cludes Sal Franzella and Leonard 
| Niehaus, alto saxes; Bob Cooper 
|and Jim Giuffre, tenor saxes; Bob 
Gordon, baritone; Bud Shanks, bass 
,sax; Paul Sarmento, tuba; Pete 
/Candoli, Charlie Grifford, Shorty 
| Regers and Carlton McBeth, trum- 





| Bob Enevoldsen and George Rob- 
| erts, trombones; John Graas, horn; 
piano; Shelly 
Manne, drums and Joe Mondrag- 
on, bass. 

Liner lists Guiffre, Cooper and 
| Williamson, courtesy of Capitol | 
| Records; Rogers, Bernhardt and | 
| Franzell, courtesy of RCA beige 
|Gordon and Shanks, courtesy 
Pacific Jazz, and Manne and Nie 
haus, courtesy of Contemporary 
Records. 

George Cates, Coral’s Coast re- 
cording director, called it the 

greatest example yet of coopera- 
Ba between record companies. 

Label may also issue one part of | 
the score as a single. 





ON ‘BOY FRIEND’ ALBUM 


Coral Records will lock horns | 
with RCA Victor via its album of 
“The Boy Friend,’ 
on Broadway. Coral will buck Vic- 
tor’s original cast set with a special 
package of the score 
Teresa Brewer, Don Cornell and 
Paul Whiteman. 


Bob Tiele, Coral’s artists & 
repertoire topper, is banking on his 
name pactees to give the original 
| east set a run for its money. The 
Victor album features compara- 
tive unknowns to the U. S: disk 
market, since the majority of the 
featured players in the musical 
were imported from England. 

“Boy Friend’ was written by 
Sandy Wilson and was produced by 
, Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin. Score 
}is published by Chappell. 


including some | 


| experiment of selling hi-fi disks at | tor with Vaughn Monroe's 


}as RCA Vietor, C 





ft 


for 


} 


current click | 


featuring | 


; er 


. | microphone 
| pets; Milt Bernhardt, Harry Betts, | 1 





i his first 


| ly on this field. The Germens, how- 
ever, were represented by several | 
equipment manufacturers, such as 
Telefunken, the Siemans group, 
Grundig-Majestic International and | 
others. 
Lowpriced Tapes 

While few technical innovations 
were shown in the hi-fi field, the 
emergence of lowpriced hi-fi tape | 
| machines was a notable feature of | 
| the fair. Engineers pointed out 
i that the quality of $150 type ma- 


Up to now, Americans and | 


Mambo Fever Hits 





| eral 





|Longhairs May Find It Tough to Get 
Carnegie Hall Date; Jazzmen Jumping 


> 





MGM’s Pic Tune Jag 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


= f 


‘i. 


The New York jazz market has 
| grown to such proportions that it’s 
supporting a major jazz concert on 

weekly basis. At least, that’s 
iW ein indicated at Carnegie Hall, 


Continuing impact of film scores | where various musical troupes have 
| and songs on the music biz in gen-| peen drawing capacity and near- 


is indicated by next week’s | 
Records release schedule, | 
which features six sides of film 
music in addition to the big 
“Brigadoon” album package. 
Single sides are “Tara’s Theme” 
(from “Gone With the Wind’) and 
“Jamie” (from “A Bullet Is Wait- 
ing’) by Leroy Holmes; “The Song 
From Desiree,” “We Meet Again,” 
recorded by Alan Dean; “Hajji 
Baba,” by the Four Joes; ‘“‘Woman’s 
World,” by Bob Stewart; and “The 


MGM 


| Best Things Happen While You're 


Dancing” (from ‘White Christ- 
mas’), by Blue Barron’s Orch. 





Peak i in Music Biz, 


With More to Come 


'$300 machines a couple of years | 
| ago. Primarily responsible for the | 


in quality among the 
| priced units has been the avail- 
ability of cheap, but good record- 
ing heads. 
Haynes-Griffin, 
i, Ex 


Madison Ave., 


the fair. Sales activity was unusu- 
ally high, with Haynes-Griffin | 
| liquidating its exhibit costs via the 
sales and, at the same. time, get- | 


| ting its advertising message across. 
such | 
lumbia, Capitol | 
represented | 


All the major disk labels, 


and Mercury, weére 


low- | 


Music publishers and_ record 
companies have caught the mambo 


chine today.was only available in| fever. They've opened up all valves 


in the current mambo push and are 
flooding the market with variations 
on the theme, hoping to cash in on 
some of the gravy before the law 


| of diminishing returns set in. 


| 


with exhibs, both Victor and Col | 


also showcasing their hi-fi equip- 
ment lines. Victor had the most ex- 


tensive layout with exhibits in four | 
rooms displaying their full line of | 


readymade_ sets 
parts. 

Robert Stephens, of the Stephens 
Manufacturing Corp., displayed a 
designed for 
and film studio purposes. 


and component 


Mike is 


| billy, 


video | 


designed to be carried in a pocket, | 


with a built-in transmitter. Unit 
eliminates the need for audio 
booms and permits thespers to 
move freely in front of a camera 
without worrying about the voice 
| pickup. 


Pact Gina As 





| sweeps with Betty Reilly’s 


Coral’s Wax Doll 


Music publisher Larry 
helped “agent” a diskery contract 
Italian film star Gina Lollo- | 


' brigida with Coral Records, subsid 


CORAL VIES WITH VICTOR of Decea, because of the fact that 


has Ulpio Minucci under con- 
lhe Latter has been called “the 
| Jerome Kern of Italy,” and is cur- 
rently cleffing in the States; he’s 
slated to do a Broadway show. He 


Spier | 


composed “The Barefoot Contessa” | 


score. 

Miss Lollobrigida waxed two 
sides before returning to Italy this 
week with her doctor-husband Dr. 
Milko Skofre, Both are by Minuc- 
cl. “Mamma Lontana” (“my moth- 
who is far away’) 
Italian, and “I'll Never Know,” 
which she sings in English (Ameri- 
can lyric by Roy Jordan). Della & 
Violet Grattan actually agented the | 





is done in| 


Coral-Lollobrigida deal, under 
Spier’s friendly auspices. 
Cesare Valletti, Metropolitan 


Opera and La Scala, Milan, tenor, 
will be presented by S. Hurok in 
New York recital Nov. 2, 


'at Town Hall, 


The craze was kicked off a 


record shop, conducted an | couple of months ago by RCA Vic- 


“They 
Were Doing The Mambo.” Victor 
followed up soon after with Perry 
Como’s “Papa Loves Mambo” and 
then the dam broke. Almost every 
major label got after the publish- 
ers and writers to come up with 
new mambo material. The fever 


capacity crowds for the past four 
Saturday nights, most of them with 
two performances. And at least 
three or four more jazz bashes at 


ithe Hall are due before the end 


|combos headed by 


| at the 


of this year. 

The latest jazz package, with 
the Duke Ellington band and small 
Dave Brubeck, 
Gerry Mulligan and Stan Getz, 
rolled into Carnegie Hall Saturday 
night (16) with a superlative lay- 
out that held the 2,700 payees from 
midnight to past 3 a.m. Sunday 
morning. A few hours earlier, the 
troupe played an 8:30 p.m. show 
Mosque Theatre in Newark. 

Musically, this was the best con- 
cert of the season to date. Pro- 
moted by Norman Granz, who also 
operates “Jazz At the  Philhar- 
monic,” this was a well-integrated 
and mature display of the best in 
modern jazz without the usual ex- 
hibitionistic trappings that have 
usually gone along with these type 
of affairs. 

This was actually two separate 
concerts for the price of one. The 
first half was given over to the 
younger generation of jazzmen 


| while Ellington’s crew carried the 


| jazzman 


second half. There was no con- 
nection between the two halves, 
except that Ellington emceed both 
parts and perhaps represents a 
who has created a jazz 
style that’s as modern today as it 


; was 25 years ago. 


reached its peak this week with | 


close to 10 mambo-styled platters 
hitting the market simultaneously. 

The publishers and_ diskers 
haven't missed a trick in the mam- 
bo avalanche. They’ve covered the 
craze instrumentally, vocally, hill- 


as to give old standards the south- 
of-the-border spice. 

In the past week Columbia Rec- 
ords jumped in with Rosemary 
Clooney's “Mambo Italiano,” Mer- 


. ° | 
kiddie and even gone so far | 


cury struck with Georgia Gibbs’ | 


“Mambo Baby” and Sophie 
Tucker’s “Middle Age Mambo,” 
Coral hit with Les Brown's ‘St. 
Louis Blues Mambo,”” MGM opened 
up with Sheb Wooley’s “Hillbilly 
Mambo” and Capitol entered the 
“Let's 
Mambo” and Billy May’s ‘‘Rudolph, 
The Red Nosed Mambo.” Columbia 
is due for another fling at the mam- 
bo next week with Jimmy Boyd’s 
etching of “I Saw Mommy Doin’ 
The Mambo With You Know Who.” 


BERNARD HILDA ALBUM 
FOR VICTOR IN ITALY 


Bernard Hilda, Franco-American 





bandleader, has been signed by 
G. A. (Joe) Biondo, head of RCA 
Victor’s operations in Italy, for a 
Continental album. Hilda is cur- 


rently 

Rome, 

Paris, 
His 


playing an engagement in 
where he is as w.k. as in the 
Riviera and London boites. 
sister, Irene Hilda, is also 
currently singing on the Rome 
state-owned Rome radio. She does 
not work with her brother’s band. 


Roz Paige to MGM 


Warbler Rosalind Paige has been 
added to the roster at MGM Rec- 
| ords. 
‘in January. 


Thrush currently 





is repped on 


| the New Disc label with “When the 


Pact with the diskery begins | 


Saints Come Marching In” and | 
“You're Nobody's Sweetheart | 
‘ Now.” 


The Stan Getz Quartet opened 
the show and demonstrated that 
Getz, who has had some _ unfor- 
tunate personal breaks in the last 
couple of years, is still a great 
modern jazz tenor man. He can 
swing and he can play the slow 
ballads prettily, and backed by an 
excellent outfit featuring Bob 
Brookmeyer on trombone, Getz reg- 
istered solidly with the aficionados. 

Dave Brubeck’s Quartet, a group 
that has catapulted to the top in 
the last year or so due mainly to 
its recordings on the Fantasy label 
and now on Columbia Records, 
again delivered same of its dis- 
tinctive combination of jazz and 
classical musical ideas. This 
combo’s stint, unfortunately, was 
marred by a poor microphone bal- 


ance which had the drums prac- 
tically drowning out the other 
players. 


Biggest hit of the first half was 
Gerry Mulligan’s crew. Mulligan, a 
Coast youngster who has achieved 
a reputation fer being of the super- 
cool set, put on a little heat dur- 
ing his performance and scored a 
standout triumph for his ‘“‘chamber 
music” jazz conception. 

During the second half, the old 
master, Ellington, took over for a 
spectacular display of swing and 
showmanship. His 15-man organl- 
zation blew up a storm with a 
series of jumping arrangements 
that featured all of the band’s side- 
|men in solo spots. It was brilliant 
idisplay of big band jazz capped 
by Ellington’s piano rundown of 
har handful of his best-known com- 
positions. Herm. 


BENIDA ADDING SUBSID 
TO COVER POP, R&B DISK 





Benida Records, indie 
operated by Dewey Bergm 
prepping an expansion aa sub- 
sid diskery. The new label will be 
tagged Roulette and will cover 
both pop and rhythm and blues 
releases. 

Meantime, Bergman’s son, 
Dewey Jr., has joined the firm to 


handle sales promotion. It’s his 


initial try at the disk biz. 


DECCA PACTS CARMEN McRAE 

Decca Records is expanding its 
femme vocalists’ roster with the 
pacting of Carmen McRae. Thrush 
debuted on wax hast year via the 
indie Stardust label. 

She’s currently appearing at 
Basin Street, New York nitery. 
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More Boom Than Shush In 
R. & B. Hipsters’ Slant On 
Freberg ‘Sh-Boom’ Parody 


When Stan Freberg pointed his | 
satirical guns at Jack Webb and | 
his “Dragnet” troupe last year with | 
the etching of “St. George and the 
Dragonet” and “Little Blue Rid- 
ing Hood,” the Webb camp took it | 
quietly and reaped the benefits of | 
the extra publicity. It’s not so, 
however, with the rhythm & blues 
purveyors. They're taking Fre-| 
berg’s parody of the “Sh-Boom” 
song-school, also named “Sh- 
Boom,” as a personal affront. Per- 
haps they’re not standing on as 
sure ground as was Webb and his 
“Dragnet” property. 

“Sh-Boom,” as cut by the Crew 
Cuts for Mercury, set the pattern 
for the current crop of vocal com- 
bo frenetics on wax and it became 
an inevitable subject for Freberg 
to tackle. He‘s got a satirist’s sa- 
gacity and a parodist’s punch and 
he makes a shambles of the tune 
and the r&b combos who believe 
the sounds are more important 
than the words. Freberg’s message 
is earmarked for the music biz 
tradesters but the layman should 
get a kick out of it, too. 

On the back side of this Capitol 
Records disk, Freberg touches on 
the pic biz with “Wide Screen 
Mamma Blues.” His parody is lost 
here and it’s doubtful if the 
C’Scopers or VistaVisionists will 
pay much attention. Gros. 








Ample Gets Rights To 


‘Yellowneck’ Pic ‘Theme’ 


Ample Music has latched onto 
the publishing rights of “Todd’s 
Theme,” from the forthcoming Re- 
public Pictures release of “The 
Yellowneck.” Pic is set for a New 
York preem late in December. 

Ample is operated by Fred Am- 
sel. 


Good & Bad Theme Songs 


New York. 





Editor, VARIETY: 

Re your editorial on motion 
picture theme songs, if you take a 
look at the current crop of them 


Starting with ‘‘Ruby,” “Moulin 
Rouge,” “Moon Is Blue,” “High 
Noon,” “High and the Mighty,” 


“Three Coins,” “Woman's World,” 
and “Song of the Barefoot Con- 
tessa” one things stands out. These 
are all good songs, with distinct 
possibilities of becoming stand- 
ards. 

If these movie themes can help 
elevate the musical standards of 
the current pop Hit Parade songs, 
I say Amen. Anything is better 
than “Sh-Boom” and “Skokiaan.” 
I agree that movie themes can be 
carried too far, but one “Laura” 





is worth six out of seven of the 
current Hit Parade. Nice musical | 
themes may help to restore some | 
quality to our much abused pub- 
lishing biz. 

H. J. (Buddy) Robbins. 





= 





Frazier’s Liner 


== Continued from page 10 =e 





to the Indians” (“Too Many Girls,” 
1939). 

Conceding this torchanteuse’s 
adult manner of style and intel- 
ligent lyrical interpretation, Fra- 
zier’s profile is by no means ordi- 
nary verbiage: Firstly, it is the 
most uninhibited exposition by a 
seasoned observer of the passing 
show biz scene, done in earthy lan- 
guage, yet to adorn an album which 
theoretically is designed for broad 
home consumption. There are no 
four-letter words, but the lusty 
language Frazier employs to paint 
his affectionate word picture of a 
favorite thrush seems to have been 
influenced by the F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald and Hemingway references 
which he interposes in word-paint- 
ing some obviously sentimentally 
nostalgic days of his own early 





years, It is a sweetly profane} 
harkback to what is patently a| 
memorable segment in Frazier’s! 
life and times in Boston and Man- | 
hattan, before he became entertain- | 
ment editor of Life magazine, | 
which post he resigned some years 
ago te freelance. 

This tangent review of a = 
sional scrivener’s “liner” is as un- | 
orthodox in what should be tech- | 
nically a “disk review” as is 
Frazier’s own jacket notes. Hence | 
it is a notable trade observation, 
for Frazier may well have pio-!| 
neered another new pattern in an 
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RALPH MARTERIE (Mercury) 
5 4 IS 80 coe as Ol. a 5 euaie meena a 5 1 3 5 6 3 3 6 3 3 6 81 
DORIS DAY (Columbia) : 
6 6 “If I Give My Heart to You”...... ee ee Bee. | ee BE hae aes. 5: 8 . 79 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY (Columbia) 
7 Y.-S NE IN So dees wR seis ee Wigs = 3 2 > is S23 5 oe = 1 8 77 
BILL HALEY—COMETS (Decca) 
8 9 “Shake, Rattle and Roll’.......... ac Dee eee 5 6 5 . tee Fee Ale aoe S 51 
i PERRY COMO (Victor) ; 
9 11 °~““Bapa Levés Mambe”............ 8 2 2 2 T 10 10 10 4 10 45 
VICTOR YOUNG (Decca) 
10... 10°». “High end the Mighty”........... TAT ae 7 9 : 6 8 Sere 8 28 
CREW CUTS (Mercury) 
‘— 2 JC eeinre 6 8 ‘ ; 4 7 7 23 
FOUR LADS (Columbia) 
12 12 ss (se EE A I nee 10 s | 3 : - f = 21 
DAVID WHITFIELD (London) 
+ i Se. | alll a eet 4 9 8 3 20 
GAYLORDS (Mercury) 
14 8 “Little Sheemuker”............4- 6 8 7 7 16 
DENISE LOR (Majar) 
15 19 “If I Give My Heart to You”...... eer ee Se 8 1 ms a 15 
CHEERS (Capitol) 
16A 23 “I Need Your Lovin’”............ 2 6 14 
DeCASTRO SISTERS (Abbott) 
168 “Teach Me Tonight”. ............. 7 ‘ 1 14 
RICHARD MALTBY (Label X) 
18 13 “St. Louis Blues Mambo”......... 1 10 11 
NAT (KING) COLE (Capitol) 
ie Re a A et AE a Oe ar 10 6 ‘ 9 8 10 
STAN FREBERG (Capitol) 
i Re = es 3 1 10 
SAMMY DAVIS, JR. (Decca) 
21A ~ tt | —itiO elas 8 5 : 9 
PATTI PAGE (Mercury) 
21B a a Pere at 7 6 ss : 9 
McGUIRE SISTERS (Coral) ¥ 
21C “Muskrat Ramble”............... ae ee 7 6 9 
PAUL—FORD (Capitol) 
24A 25 “Whither Thou Goest”........... Toe. 9 8 8 
NORMAN PETTY TRIO (Label X) 
i UR” RE ae ar : gh Pete is a? Ghee | we ale. ieee Seek SR ee ce Fee a ' 8 
1 2 3 4 5 é 
STUDENT PRINCE MUSIC, MARTINIS | SEVEN BRIDES FOR GLENN MILLER SWING EASY PAJAMA GAME 
EM LIMITED EDITION, I 
S I xX TO P Mario Lanza me © a SEVEN BROTHERS : Frank Sinatra Broadway Cast 
Jackie Gleason Film Soundtrack Glenn Miller 
ALBUMS Victor Capitol M-G-M Victor Capitol Columbia 
LM 1837 W 509 E 244 LPT 6701 H 528 ML 4840 
ERB 1837. EAP 1, 2, 3, 4,-309 X 244 EPOT 6701 EAP 1, 2-528 A 1098 
— 
already adult development of al- — 


bum “notes.” They have long 
since ceased to be blurbs, because 
the discriminating public appreci- 
ates an authoritative and savvy in- 
terpretation of an album’s contents. 
But for the record (no pun in- 
tended), this accent on Frazier’s 
Storyville 10-inch LPer*(a George 
Wein “presentation”) is born of his 
own distinctive literary contribu- 
tion to an otherwise distinguished 
album. PS—besides trumpeter 
Braft’s boff brass assist, the rest of 
the combo comprises Jimmy Jones 


at the ivories, Jo Jones on the skins 
and Bill Pemberton on_ string 
bass. Abel. 





Victor Inks Scott 


Jazz clarinetist Tomy Scott has 
been taped by RCA Victor. Scott 
previously waxed for Coral Rec- 
ords. 

Victor already has cut several 
Scott singles. Meantime, the 
clarinetist hit the road for a date 
at Squeezer’s Musical Bar, Roches- 
ter. He began his engagement 


| there yesterday (Tues.). 





Ethel Smith’s Concerts 

Ethel Smith kicks off “her fall- 
winter concert tour Oct. 26 with 
a date with the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony at the Murat Theatre, Indi- 
anapolis. Stand marks her third ap- 
pearance with the orch, 


Can. Thrush, Cleffer 
On New Label X Disk 


Ottawa, Oct. 19. 

Second of Labebk X’s releases in 
Canada is a coupling by a 27-year- 
old thrush fro Vancouver billed 
as Juliette (Sysak). She now lives 
in Toronto with her husband, Tony 
Cavazzi, clarinetist with Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp.’s orch. Sides 
are “Let Me Remember,” written 
by Gloria Fleming of Windsor, 
Ont., and “Am I Wasting My 
Time;” Juliette has been visiting 
Windsor, Detroit and Dearborn 
deejays four days recently with 
Jack Perry, who’s BMI (Canada’s) 
U. S. rep “Remember” is a BMI 
tune. 

Slicing of that and previously 
released “I Can’t Smoke You Out 
Of My Heart,” a Tin Pan Alley ef- 
fort to cash in on the cigaret-men- 
ace publicity marked the first time 
a U, S. diskery had come to Can- 
ada to record. Label X’s Eddie 
Kissack supervised the session with 
Denny Vaughan’s orch backing. 





Camarata Joins Merrill 

Kelly Camarata has Joined Bob 
Merrill’s music firms as profession- 
al manager. Pubberies, -Golden- 
bell and Rylan, were set up a few 
months ago by tunesmith Merrill 
} and deejay Murray Kaufman. 

Camarata previously had been 
on the 
Fox. He’s a brother of conductor 
‘Tutti Camarata, 





professional staff of Sam/| 














numbers with real football atmo- 
sphere, “Ya Gotta Be a Football 
Hero” and “The All American 


Girl’ — the latter the story of 
the luscious femme who had a boy 
friend on every outstanding college 
team. More recently, there has 
been “Mr. Touchdown, U.S.A.” 
But, just as the sum total of 
football songs has been scant in 
comparison with those about base- 
ball, the names of kickers and 
passers are seldom remembered by 
the laity longer than a year or 
two after their “immortal” per- 
formances. Anyone interested in 
sports can rattle off the names of 
scores of major league ball play- 
ers whose exploits have become 
part of American history, but the 
average man would be stymied if 
you asked him to name a dozen 


oldtime football stars. Many 
songs, too, have been’ written 
about Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, Joe 


DiMaggio and Willie Mays, but 
how many have there been about, 
say, Red Grange or Pudge Heffle- 
finger ? 

Yet more than 20 years ago Vic- 





|; permanent historic interest. 


sity Band plays the “Notre Dame 





tor produced a football record of | 
On | 
one side the Notre Dame Univer- | 
lat New 
i Victory March.” On the other the, Oct, 22. 


ee ______________________} 


. Tin Pan Alley Passes Pigskin 


Continued from page 118 








late Knute Rockne is heard talk- 
ing to his team on “The Spirit of 
Notre Dame.” The personality of 
the almost legendary Rockne is 
vividly conveyed in the record, 
making it a souvenir worth keep- 
ing, if you are lucky enough to 
find a good copy of what has now 
become a rare recording. 


Merc Artists in Lato 
Splash; Adds Staffers 


In line with the current mambo 
splash around the country, Leonard 
Green, prexy of Mercury Artists 
Corp., is expanding his Latino de- 
partment. Added to the percen- 
tery recently were Leonard Dise 
ton, Mike Barker and Larry 
Meyers, Merc’s Latino department 
is headed up by Charles Green. 

According to figuras released 
by Green, the mambo vogue has 
upped the Latino biz by more than 
150% in the past year. In addi- 
tion to booking ballrooms and 
niteries, Mere is now pushing its 
talent in the concert package field. 
A flock of the agency’s pactees 
have been set for “Mambo USA,” 
which kicks off its nationwide tour 
York’s Carnegie Hall 
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RCA Maps Anni 
Fete for Arnold 


| 
RCA Victor will train its pro- | 
motion and publicity guns on Eddy | 


Arnold in January to celebrate the 
hillbilly crooner’s 10th year with 
the label. Victor’s drive will in- 
clude four new disk items recently 
cut by Arnold as well as a special 
promotion kit on exploiting the 
merchandise. 

Several 10th anni parties are 
being prepped by the label in key 
cities around the country. Initial 
fete, 
York in early January, will be 
hosted by Frank M. Folsom, RCA 
prez. NBC also is readying a coast- 
to-coast program salute for Arnold. 

It’s estimated that Arnold has 
racked up close to 30,000,000 disk 
sales in his 10 years with Victor. 


Nobie in London On Pic 


Possibility; Solicited 





To Write Songs Again. 


Ray Nobile, bandleader-song- 
smith, is currently in London on a 
possible film deal. 
portantly, says British music pub- 
lisher Reg Connelly, who returned 
to England last week after a 
month’s sojourn in the States, is 
“that maybe I’ll succeed in getting 
Noble to. write more once again.” 


The maestro had quite a few in- 


ternational hits before he became | 
citizen and joined the. 


a U-@ 
American Federation of Musicians 


flight radio-tv shows. But since the 
latter chores he had given up his 
composing. 


to officiate on a number of ya 
! 


Perhaps 


records for HMV (Victor 
“The Very Thought of You,” 
“Marching Alone Together” and 
quite a few others. Connelly had 
been his collaborator in years past 
and also his publisher. 


IF YOU WANT A STATE 
SONG, PAGE ROY ROGERS 


Hellywood, Oct. 19. 

If the State of Nevada needs an 
official state song, there’s finally 
One available—thanks to the Roy 
Rogers radio show. 

Format of the show as set up by 
writer-director Ralph Rose has 
each show built around a song 
which Roy Rogers and Dale Evans 
sing aS a production number at the 
windup. When a recent show was 
localed in Nevada, Rose and musi- 
cal director .Frank Worth. -re- 





searched for weeks looking for a, 


Nevada song that was anything but 
“Reno, The Biggest Little City in 


the World.” They finally ran across | — 


an old Lawrence Welk recording | 
ot “The Virginia and Truckee 
Line’ which mentioned Nevada, 


and they used that. 


Last week, Rose wrote another | 


show with a Nevada locale. Know- 





which will be held in New | 


But more “na 


“Cherokee” | 
has been his major U.S.-written ef- | 
fort whereas, when he was making | 


in the} 
U. S.) in England, he had authored | 


VARIETY Scoreboard 
TOP TALENT AND TUNES 








Coin Machines 








Compiled from Statistical Reports of Distribution 
Encompassing the Three Major Outlets 


Retail Sheet Music 


as Published in the Current Issue 


Retail Disks 

















NOTE: The current comparative sales strength of the Artists and Tunes listed hereunder is 
arrived at under a statistical system comprising each of the three major sales outlets enu- 
merated above. These findings are correlated with data from wider sources, which are exclusive 
with Variety. The positions resulting from these findings denote the OVERALL IMPACT de- 
veloped from the ratio of points scored, two ways in the case of talent 
disks) and three ways in the case of tunes (coin machines, retail disks, retail sheet music). 


TALENT 
POSITIONS : 
This Last. ; 
Week Week ARTIST AND LABEL _TUNE 
; {Hey There 
1 1 ROSEMARY CLOONEY (Columbia) ....... )This Ole House 
fF Need You Now 
2 2 EDDIE FISHER (Victor) ......6....cse008- Count Your Blessings 
|Heaven Was Never Like This 
{Sh-Boom 
3 3 Cow Cure (Mercury) oink. le cee Seuwe 4Oop-Shoop 
|Crazy "Bout You, Baby 
4 + DORIS DAY (Columbia).................. If I Give My Heart to You 
5 5 mar Qieeemaes (Coral)... 5... cca Hold My Hand 
6 6 RALPH MARTERIE (Mercury).e.......... Skokidan 
7 8 E . ; {Papa Loves Mambo 
PERRY COMO (Victor)..... Pues pan ek ) Things I Didn’t Do 
8 4 BILL HALEY-COMETS (Decca) ........... Shake, Rattle and Roll 
9 LES PAUL-MARY FORD (Capitol) ...... ae uaaniioce 
10 10 VICTOR YOUNG (Decca) ........... ; High and the Mighty 
TUNES , 
POSITIONS i 
on te (*ASCAP. BMI) 
Week Week TUNE PUBLISHER 
1 1 EE ahd cy St oan ins os Bice oe AMAR S GOEL Oe Pate e eee. Frank 
2 2 “I? | GAVE ME BEART TO VOU. «0. 265d or eres: Miller 
3 3 » > ke SRN feb er rT eR eOMEe, 1 meee Yet fh Oe Miller 
wae Se I sn 8. A viv ke ave cle aiptobsats oacnes Hamblen 
5 5 PUES 00'S W's teate hie Gata se's os wis oO oe CRS et eee Shapiro-B 
6 7 *HOLD MY HAND Viicn. Bee 
7 6 *+SH-BOOM fats, Wed aes hele: t Ps eos He Paes Hill & Range 
8 10 PU, We I, hn 35a genes Sen a Japenese asic esex Shapiro-B 
9 © PR IN ios 5 hiss c's 5 bso 0d hoo ome a Witmark 
10 + yp 8 4 FF A NS) Progressive 


(coin machines, retail 














Indies Swing To 45 Cuffos 








Continued from page 119 








ing in advance that there wasn’t | 78s, so they order the 45s for their air reportedly make him the busi- 


anything in the way of a song to 
use, he and Worth sat down and 
knocked out an_ original 
“Nevada.” Rogers liked it and will 


| tually 


disk jockey service. 


| est deejay in the country, contends 


It’s expected that by next year, | the promotional] disks sent out are 


completed. An 


called | the 45 rpm conyersion will be vir- | of inferior quality and have a tend- 
increasing | ency to warp on the turntable. 
record it after introducing it on | number of stations are installing | 


“I don’t want any more of ’em,” 


the air next month and a publish- | equipment for the slow speed plat- | Finley announced yeserday (Mon.) 


ing deal is being finalized. 


Heath’s Personal Pitch To 
Petrillo on Band Swap 


London, Oct. 19. 

Ted Heath, top orchestra-leader 
here, took the musical bull by its 
horns last week in an effort tg 
some action on the vexing 
long-delayed band-exchange 
passe, 

On his own, he wrote to James 
C. Petrillo, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, ask- 
ing him to let the Heath band into 
the States for a trial period of 
jour weeks, in exchange for an 





American combination for the same | over 45 rpm disks broke out into 
when Larry Finley, 
KFWB deejay, angrily announced | 
said he thought “a more|that the diskeries could stop send- | 
hroadminded outlook to the whole |ing him complimentary copies of 
Finley's 
blowup came after “I had to offend 
hoped his suggestion would help | 23 artists in the space of 
in the establishment of “a sound | hours by taking their records off 


period,-and “‘let’s see how it works 
out.” 


He 
h 
problem can only result in gain to 
©ur profession as a whole,” and 


ters, both 45 and 33, and the few 


|with an air of. finality. 


“If the 


outlets that opposed the switch in/record companies don’t want to 
the first place are now yielding |send me 78s, they don’t have to 


ground. As was originally pointed 
out by the major companies, the 
stations and jockeys would have to 


come along if they wanted to play | 


the current hits. 
Explaining the switch of the 





indie Dot Records label to 45s, 


get | Randy Wood, head,of the diskery, | 
and 
im- | necessary in view of the fact that | 
| we are unable to obtain the 78 | 


notified jockeys that the ‘‘action is 


irpm records from any manufac- 
| turer in the entire country.” 





Coast Deejay ‘Revolts’ 
Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


Mounting disk jockey resentment 
\the open 


|the seven-inch platters. 








| tures 


send me anything.” 

Deejay pointed out that he gets 
a total of about 60 new releases a 
week from the major companies. 
“Only about eight or 10 of them 
are any good anyway,” he declared. 
“Tf necessary, I’Jl go down to the 
corner store and buy what I need 
in 78 speed. It will only cost me 
about $10 per week and I’'Jl be giv- 
ing my listeners the best in fidelity 
and I'll avoid offending the artists. 

“The record companies can take 
it from here.” 


REMENIH’S CHI EXIT 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 
Tony Remenih, assistant to Chi- 





cago Tribune radio-tv editor Larry | 


Wolters, is leaving the daily next 
month after 12 years to join the 


Foladare, Greer & Bock public re- 


lations firm in Hollywood. His 


for the radio-tv talent 


basis being worked out for the | because the quality was so poor | the FG&B stable. 
benefit of the musicians on both |that I wouldn't play ’em.” 
| Finley, whdse 54 hours on the|spot on the Trib radio-tv desk. 


Sides,” 


Lawrence-Lee’s ‘RR Hour’ 
Musiplays Now Published 


Musiplays penned by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert Lee for NBC’s 
“Railroad Hour” are being pub- 
lished in folio form by Harms, 
which plans to issue two Lawrence- 


; Lee muSiplays a year. Kicking off 
| the 


project is “Annie Laurie,” a 
story of Robert Burns. Folio will 
be priced at $1.25. 





Writing duo is due in New York 


|\this week from the Coast enroute 
|to England where they'll prowl a 
| “singing Ronald Colman” for their 
|/upcoming legit musical, “Shangri- 


'La,”’ which Courtney Burr and 
| John Byrans will produce. Latter 
lis accompanying them to Europe. 





St. Louis Symph’s 75th 


Season to Tee Oct. 23 
St. Louis, Oct. 19. 


The 75th or diamond anniversary 
season of the St. Louis Symphony 
| Orchestra will tee off in the Kiel 
|municipal auditorium Oct. 23. 
| Viadimir Golschmann will be en- 
| tering his 24th season as conductor, 
with Harry Farbman ‘starting his 
| 13th season as concertmaster and 
| assistant maestro. 

Season will offer 26 guest artists, 
new faces including Grant Johan- 
nesen and Maria Tipo, pianists; 


six | chief function will be writing fea-| Andres Segovia, guitarist; Oscar 
in | Shumsky, violinist; Shirley Russell, | 
Phil- | 
John Fink takes over the No. 2. lips, sopranos, and David Lloyd, | 


Ilona Kombrink and Helen 


\ tenor. 


ilen 


Indie Derby Label 
Files Bankruptey 


Derby Records, indie New York 
disk label which recently was hit 
_With a triple damages suit by a 
group of top publishers, has filed a 


petition of bankruptcy in N. Y. 
Federal Court. Liabilities were 
listed at $213,000 with assets of 


$18.935. One claim of a $100,006 
debt is made by a singer, Andy 
Castro, but Derby is disputing this 
claim. Larry Newton, head of Der- 
by Records, has now closed shop 
and disconnected the office tele. 
phone. 


Newton’s worries began a couple 
of months ago when attorney Jul- 
ian T. Abeles, in behalf of Harry 
Fox, publishers’ agent and trustee, 
filed suit against Derby, charging 
| that the diskery had not been pay- 
ing publisher royalties on its plat- 
ter sales. Suit was part of a con- 
tinuing drive by Fox and Abeles, 
in behalf of the major publishers, 
against fly-by-nighters in the in- 
dustry. 





Clear Martin, Damone For 
MGM’s ‘Heart’ Album; 
Label’s Top Soundtrack 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

MGM Records made a deal for 
clearances for Tony Martin and 
| Vic Damone last week to green- 
‘light what will be the diskery’s 
| biggest soundtrack album to date 
|—the 12-inch LP packaging of 
i“Deep In My Heart,” the Sigmund 
|Romberg’ biopic. RCA Victor 
okayed Martin’s album participa- 
‘tion and Mercury granted a clear- 
| ance for Damone. 
| Others who'll be heard on the 
|platter are Jose Ferrer, who has 
|done some Columbia _ recording 
‘with his wife Rosemary Clooney, 
‘and is the only other member of 
lthe cast in any way tied to a disk 
pact; Mme. Helen Traubel, Gene 
|and Fred Kelly, Jane Powell, Ann 
|Miller, William Olvis and Howard 
Keel. 
| Score will consist solely of 
Romberg melodies, nothing new 
‘having been added. Among them, 
hewever, will be several which are 
not too well known and were writ- 
early in the composer's. pro- 
|lific career. 


‘GRANZ GROUP BACK T0 
COAST, BUT AS SINGLES 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

| Coast promoters who can afford 
| to come up with guarantees for big 
packages are few and far between, 
so the elements of the second Nor- 
man Granz touring concert of this 
season will be seen on the Coast 
as single attractions next’ month. 
Duke Ellington and the Dave Bru- 
beck and Gerry Mulligan quartets 
are due back here around Nov. 8 
after the extensive junket. They 
split up immediately. 

Ellington will play a one-niter in 
Fresno, Nov. 9 to launch a new gig 
trek. Brubeck plays Pomona Col- 
lege Nov. 10 and teams with Mulli- 
| gan for a one-nighter Nov. 12 in 
Stockton promoted by KXOB dee- 
jay George Westcott. Brubeck then 
goes off on a series of dates and 
Mulligan comes back to town for a 











six-week location at the Haig, 
starting Nov. 16. 
‘JATP’ $8,600, Mpls. 
Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 

Annual one-nighter engagement 
lof “Jazz at the Philharmonic” at 
|the local Auditorium music hall 
section, for its exclusive Twin 
Cities’ appearance, resulted in a 


$8.600 gross, about par for it here. 
The 5,700-seat house was scaled 
at $4 top. 





Col Adds New Package In 
‘Confederacy’ Cantata 


Columbia Records is continuing 
its splurge in the package field. 
Latest entry on Col’s slate is “The 
Confederacy,” an original cantata 
| by Richard Bales which will be ped- 
died with a 32-page booklet on the 
south penned by Bruce Catton and 
Clifford Dowdey. 

The musical piece, which in- 
cludes popular Civil War themes, 
was etched on one 12-inch LP by 
Bales and the National Gallery 
} Orchestra of Washington. 
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Inside Stuff—Music 


Reflecting on the music biz in the current issue of Look, Bing 
Crosby gives the disk jockeys the nod for making the hits, but spanks 
some of the jockeys for not knowing what they’re talking about. He 
says: “Some of them bother me. I really believe that if a disk jockey 
is going to set himself up as a judge, he should have some real 
knowledge of what he’s about. It’s apparent that many who speak 
in the accents of authority are all accent and no authority. By playing 
and replaying a song which has nothing but nuisance value, a large 
nuisance and a lot of sales can be brought about. But in the long 
run, that practice will give the industry a short haul and a bad shake.” 

Rating some of the current singers, Crosby says that Perry Como 
and Frank Sinatra are tops. Among the ‘new kids,’ Crosby says 
Eddie Fisher is “strong on ballads but rhythm songs don’t seem to 
be his disk.” He credits Fisher’s astute management in getting Harry 
Akst, the late Al Jolson’s accompanist, to work with the singer. Crosby 
says “good songs are getting around. Certainly we have good writers, 
but the public isn’t buying what they’re writing—pretty frustrating 
for some of the gifted people in ASCAP.” 





Even though sales on the Glenn Miller Limited Editions, 
one and two, are spectacularly high for a $25 album, RCA Victor 
putting a strict interpretation on the phrase “limited edition.” The 
run on the first Miller volume was limited only to the number of sets 
initially ordered. After that, there were no additional printings even 
though Victor execs believed they could have sold twice the 100,000 
sets initially ordered. Same procedure has been followed on the 
second Miller volume and it’s understood that the initial orders 
exceeded the 160,000 marker, which at the $25 price tag, means a 
$4,000,000 gross on the retail level. 





The “St. Francis Peace Record Album” which Bing Crosby will 
narrate is a remarkable change of pace for Richard D. Aurandt, who 
originated the idea and is conducting the recording. Chorus from 
the Santa Barbara Mission is due at the Decca Studios in Hollywood 
tomorrow (Thurs.) to record the session with Aurandt conducting and 
Crosby’s narration will be dubbed in later. What makes the package 
a big switch for Aurandt is that his most recent credit is the film, 

yangbusters.” Incidentally, the peace album will include extensive 
sound effects, simulating birds, etc. 





What may be the first “then and now” package in the history of 
the disk business is being considered as a possibility to tie in with 
the upcoming “Love Me Or Leave Me,” Metro’s Ruth Etting biopic. 
Doris Day will portray Miss Etting. Soundtrack album will be a 
Columbia package since Miss Day is under contract to that label. 
However, Columbia also owns the old Etting masters—and there’s a 
hint that the diskery may either reissue them or put some of the 
old Etting sides with the new Day sides for a comparison in singing 
styles. 





Joan Weber, new Columbia Records’ thrush, will get a tv network 
showeasing for her preem platter on CBS-TV’s “Studio One”’ Nov. 15. 
Disk, tagged ‘‘Let Me Go Lover,” will be played on the stanza by 
one of the main characters in the play, who happens to be a disk 
jockey. Show’s title, incidentally, is the same as the tune’s. Song is 
published by Alamo Music. 





Dorothy Squires, joining the Andrews Sisters to take the place of 
Patty, returns to the States from London Dec. 10, and starts imme- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Vaughn Pkge. 
Scores In Berlin 


Berlin, Oct. 12. 


Another big jazz concert’ pre- 
senting name U. S. musicians was 
given at the 7,000-seat Sportpalast 
last Wednesday ‘evening (6). 
Labeled ‘“‘Harold Davison’s Jazz 
Parade,” concert featured Sarah 
Vaughan and ker trio, [Illinois 
Jacquet and orch and Coleman 
Hawkins. 


As usual, the fans liked the 
noisy stuff best, mainly brought by 
Jacquet, who turned out to be an 
outstanding showman, His “Fly- 
ing Home,” in the typical Lionel 
Hampton fashion, practically stole 
the show. Crix and those who prefer 
the traditional type of jazz, how- 
ever, went for Hawkins best. As 
to Miss Vaughan she gave out with 
mostly sweet songs for which, how- 
ever, the Sportpalast is not the 
right place. Yet she didn’t dis- 
appoint her numerous local fans. 


Concert was given under the 
auspices of the Schibille agency, 
which has the majority of local 
jazz concerts on its roster. Nearly 
all big American jazz ensembles 
that come to Europe include Ber- 
lin. So far, there have been Louis 
Armstrong, Stan Kenton, Count 
Basie, “Jazz at the Philharmonic” 
(twice), Billie Holiday, Buddy De- 
Franco and Lionel Hampton who, 
incidentally, is due to come here 
again. A considerable number of 
other U. S. musicians have also 
come during recent years, such as 
Hazel Scott, Deep River Boys and 
Eddie Fisher, who, however, only 
appeared at local GI clubs. Hans. 

Hopped-Up Paris 
Paris, Oct. 19. 


Jazz fan reaction to the Harold 
Davison package of Sarah Vaughan, 
Coleman Hawkins and Illinois Jac- 
quet Orch, last Monday (11) was 
symptomatic of the usual discrep- 
ancies of behavior towards visiting 
U. S. stars. Sheer mitt abandon 
alternated with hisses or boos 
which were usually not for the art- 
ist but due to some distraction or 
some difference of opinion in the 
aud. This leads to rattling of per- 
formers who do not understand 
this vociferous young jam group, 
who are also backed in intensity by 
their hep elders. Salle Pleyel was 
jammed 1,900 strong for this con- 
cert, and it was a lesson in Gallic 
temperament. 

Firstly the young jazz crowd here 
U. S. 
past greats. They all have fine 
jazz collections and know all about 
New Orleans and other earlier 
jump types of music and venerate 
the early biggies. This explains the 
settling here of such oldtimers as 
Sidney Bechet, Albert Nicholas and 
Peanuts Holland. They are up on 
new trends also, but the original is 
what they want and it has led to 
distorted attitudes towards modern 
jazz. They have hissed Duke El- 
lington, Benny Goodman and re- 








also a sort of reverse racism which 


maintains that white bands cannot 
play real jazz. Hopped-up crowd 
also might start suddenly jeering at 
photogs who get in the way or at 
each other which can break up the 
player who~doesn’t know what is 
happening. 


This concert was_ successful. 
Jacquet got a solid hand to begin 
with and then they gave Coleman 
Hawkins, a known name, frenzied 
applause, and when Jacquet tried 
to join in with Hawkins they gave 
him the jeer treatment. Miss 
Vaughan gave out with her styliza- 
tion and was well received by the 
crowd, who then scattered to their 
various small disk clubs that have 
been mushrooming mainly in the 
Latin Quarter, but have also 
branched into the Right Bank. 
Here kids can dig records for a 
cheap drink tab and still keep 
within their own means and 
milieu. Jazz Clubs are also spring- 
ing up and the venerable Hot Club 
still exerts its authority and cre- 
ates tastes and trends here. Com- 
ing soon are Lionel Hampton and 
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cently Woody Herman. There is, repeat their boffo successes of last 


year. 


If the U. S. visitors take this 
Gallic attitude into consideration 
there will be less misunderstand- 
ing. The aud is hep and divVersi- 
fied, as a rule, and the noisy ones 
are usually a minority. They want 
to be played to and those who have 
done that have gone over well 
here. Any aloofness is immedi- 
ately sensed and then the booing 
is on. Mosk. 
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What a Hit Song Earns 


——mees, Continued from page 119 








plugs 
poth writers and publishers. 
to the slightly different system of 
counting plugs for cleffers and pub- 


lishers, there were about 19,000,000 | total payoff. 


performance points for writers and 
16.000.000 for publishers. ASCAP’s 
distributions, however, are divided 
equally among its publisher and 
writer members. 

ASCAP  ealculates its 
ance points as follows: 

For writers, a radio network per- 
formance earns one point per net- 
work station whether the show is 
commercial or sustaining, recorded 
or live, nighttime or daytime. A 
logged independent radio station 
plug rates 15 points per plug. 


perfor- 


or performance points for ority which is derived from the 
Due | number of membership years in 


} 


‘ASCAP logs the networks fully, ; 


but only spotchecks the indie out- 
lets. hence a plug on an indie sta- 
tion is weighted to represent a 
more complete picture). 
Video’s Triple Value 

On television, a network plug 
earns the writer about three points 
per performance per station. (TV 
plugs are tripled in value to re- 
flect the ratio of income received 
from video and radio. At the pres- 
ent time, the revenue is about the 


, and 
| formance” 


same, but the video performances | 


are only one-third that of radio. 
Hence the tv value of one tv per- 
formance is triple that of a radio 
plug.) 

A performance on an independent 
tv stafion earns 45 points. 


(Same | novelties because they are favored 
procedure is used on the indie | by the top radio-tv programmers 


radio spot-check logging with the | 


value of the indie tv plug tripled 
over that of radio.) 


For the publishers, the calcula- 
tion is slightly varied. Per network 
radio station, publishers get one 
point per performance on a night- 
time commercial show, 34 of a 
point for a daytime commercial 
plug, and 12-point per sustainer 
plug, whether day or night. In tv, 
the network plugs are calculated 
the same way as for radio with the 


| 


| 


same weighting system as for the | 


writers. Indie station video plugs 
earn 45 .points per logged’ -per- 
formance, also the same as for 
writers. 
Writers: 8c; Pubs, 24c 

For writers, one performance 
point is worth about 8c, while for 
publishers, it’s about 24c. 
figures however, apply only to the 
current performance categories in 


| Johnny Marks’ “Rudolph the Red- 


Both | 


the writer and publisher payoff | 


systems, 

For writers, current perform- 
ances account for only 20% of his 
total ASCAP income. The remain- 
ing 80° is divided as follows: 30° 


for a five-year performance aver-| 
age; 30°0 for availability which is | 


also based on a sustained perform- 
ance average with built-in cushions 
designed to prevent drastic income 
drops; and the final 20% for seni- 
_ — 
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ASCAP and the availability rating. 
For publishers, the current per- 
Another 30% is al- 


located tor availability, which is 
based on the performance of songs 


older than two years, with 15% 
going for seniority. 


Can Go Up to 40c-45c 

Ilence a performance point is 
worth far more than 8c and 24¢c fig- 
ures once the total distribution 
system is«taken into account. If 
ASCAP was on a 100% current 
performance payoff system, one per- 
formance point for writers would be 
worth about 40c for writers and 45c 
for publishers. As set up now, how- 
ever, the performance point has an 
immediate, calculable payoff plus 
other coin dividends in the long- 
range distribution factors. 

At the present time, a top pop 
hit can rack up somewhere in the | 
neighborhood of 50,000 perform- 
ance points during its run. The 
plug payoff will depend on whether 
it’s a fall-Winter Rit, when all the 
big network shows are one the air, 
whether or not it’s a ‘“per- 
song. A song with a 
lyric generally gets far more per- 
formances than an_ instrumental, 
there are no ASCAP 
bonuses for a lyric performance. 
Ballads also tend to get more per- 
formances than rhythm tunes or 


and because they stay up on top 
for longer periods. 


Standards’ Important Payoffs 


By the same token, standard 
numbers accumulate tremendous 
values in the ASCAP payoff. Aj} 
song like Hoagy Carmichael’s 
“Stardust,” one of the most fre- 
quently performed oldies in the 
ASCAP catalog, has, in some years, 
equalled current hits with over 
40,000 performance points. In this 
peak category are also such tunes 
as “Tea for Two,” “Begin the Be- 
guine,” “Sunny Side of the Street,” 
“How High the Moon,” ete. 


Seasonal numbers such as Irv- 
ing Berlin’s “White Christmas,” or 


Anti-Sleep ‘Sandman’ 
Al (Jazzbo) Collins, WNEW, 
N. Y., disk jockey, went on a 


platter spinning rampage 
Thursday night (14) plugging 
The Chordettes’ etching of 
“Mr. Sandman” on the Ca- 
dence label. Collins kicked off 
the spinning spree when he 
went on the air at midnight 
and played the disk 32 con- 
secutive times. Station’s 
switchboard was jammed with 
squawks and Collins even got 
a reverse payolo bid from dial- 
ers who offered him money if 
he’d stop spinning the record. 

Collins pulled a_ similar 
marathon spinning stunt sev- 
eral years ago when he was 
deejaying for KNAK, Salt 
Lake City. Platter then’ was 
Art Mooney’s “Four Leaf 
Clover” on MGM. 








MORRIS WILL CUFFO 
‘PAN’ MUSIC AT PREEM 


In an unusual plugging maneu- 
ver on a legit musical score, E. H. 
Morris will distribute cuffo profes- 
sional copies at the opening of 
“Peter Pan” tonight (Wed.) at the 
Winter Garden, N. Y. It'll mark 
the first time that sheet copies of 
the. show’s tunes will be made 
available at a Broadway preem. 
Theatre managements bar the sale 
of sheets on opening nights to 
avoid confusion. 


Morris got the okay to distribute 
the souvenir package of six tunes 
from tle Shuberts, who own the 
theatre. Firm also made a special 
deal with the theatre’s vendors to 
hand out the folio to first-nighters 
after the final curtain. Score for 
the show was penned by Carolyn 
Leigh and Mark Charlop. Addi- 
tional songs were written by Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green and Jule 
Styne. 


Longhair U. of Minn. Sets 
Dixieland Band Tour 


Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 
The usually longhair U. of Min- 
nesota concert, theatres and lec- 
ture service, for the first time in 





its history, is booking a dixieland | lights from the Crosby album in 


band throughout this area. 


Outfit -is the local “Doc” Evans | hour to 





Nosed Reindeer” earn over 20,000 
publisher points annually while | 
“Easter Parade,” plugged within a} 
shorter holiday period, may get | 
15,000 points. 

The ASCAP payoff differs radi- 

cally from that of the other ma- 
jor licensing operation, Broadcast 
Music Ine. While ASCAP is a non- 
profit organization owned by its 
members, BME is a_ privately- 
owned corporation which can make 
its own deals with publishers and 
writers -on guarantees and . per- 
formance value credits. 
_ Basically, however, the BMI pub- 
lisher system has a 6c payoff for 
network plugs and 4c for indie 
plugs, irrespective of whether it’s 
commercial or sustaining, daytime 
or nighttime. BMI’s logging pro- 
cedure is completely different from 
ASCAP’s in that it accents indie 
stations to a high degree and hence 
a plug on and indie station that’s 
logged by BMI may count for 300 
performance points as against 
ASCAP’s 15 points, 

A BMI tune that’s strictly a disk 
hit, such as “Botcha-Me,” of a 
couple of years ago, could take in 
from $5-$7,000. A BMI hit on 
disks and in live performances, 
such as “Till I Waltz Again With 
You,” can earn over $15,000. 





~ VARIETY 
BEST BET 


Dixieland Band, which is playing a | Philadelphia, 


long engagement at a theatre bar 
here. The university is sending it 


on the longest tour, five weeks, | tions, volumes one and two, also 
ever arranged by it for a musical | have been on the receiving end of 


attraction. It'll play one-nighters in several 


Minnesota, Wisconsin and North 
and South Dakota under the U. 
of Minnesota auspices. 


W. Germany Fresh Outlet for U.S.-Made 
Platters; Jukeboxes Also Sought 


* West Germany is opening up xs 
a new area for U. S. record com- 
panies to push their product. 
American-made disks recently have 
been put on the “liberalization list” 
by the German government with 
'a flock of other consumer items 
and German importers no longer 





‘San Antone Symphony | 
Readies 16th Season | 


San Antonio, Oct. 19. 
The San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra will open its 16th sea- 
son here at the Municipal Audi- L 
torium Nov. 6 with the first of 15 need a special permit to bring in 
subscription concerts. Victor Ales- U- S. platters. 
sandro is: conductor. The U. S. diskeries are also ex- 





There will be 14 guest artists | Pecting an upbeat in German sales 
and two ballet companies pre- | Via the jukebox stimuli. Many Ger- 
|phony orchestra. ing out feelers about the opera- 


tion of the juke industry here with 
an eye to setting up jukebox hang- 
outs in their own stamping ground. 


Season’s guest conductor will be 
Max Rudolf, for the Jan. 29 con- 
/cert. Baritone George London will 


open the season Nov. 6 as first | Interest right now is mainly on 
| guest. The annual Max Reiter Me- Used American jukeboxes which 


they would like to import through 


;morial Concert will be presented E : c é 
Belgium. The coin machines, un- 


n Dec. 10. 





| like the disks, aren’t classified as 


consumer goods and can't be 
brought into Germany direct from 
the U. S. 

It’s undecided yet whether the 
jukes will go into the German 
beer halls, since it’s believed that 
many of the steady customers may 


Deluxe Albums 
resent the intrusion of canned 


Become Staples "i face 
For Disk Jocks 'steady increase in the number of 


,icecream parlors in the country 
and it’s possible that the German 

| juke business may begin there. 
which | The jukebox industry in the Scan- 
have been hitting a good sales} dinavian countries has been thriv- 
pace over the counters, have be-j|ing in the icecream parlors and 


Deluxe album packages, 











; 


| 


segments ranging from a half- 
two-hour spreads. In 
two stations  pro- 
grammed the full album. 


outs, at prices from $25 upwards, 

vying with each other to get a NAZARRO SPREADS Our 

biog for Decca, “Bing,” a $27.50 comedy and vaude dancer and since 

as getting cream time network | Nazarro will retain his union post. 
| who will also be in charge of fenc- 
The Glenn Miller Limited Edi- | singer and now a clubdate and ban- 


come programming staples for the |{he Germans are thinking of fol- 
disk jockeys. The big platter lay- lowing that example. 
have been tagged “disk spectacu- 
lars” and in several instances, 
jockeys in the same city have been 
“first” or an exclusive on the air- WITH SCHOOL IN PITT 
we Aes Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 
Bing Crosby’s five-platter wax| Nat Nazarro Jr., former musical 
package, has been getting exten-| 1939 secretary of the local chap- 
sive layouts on numerous indie | jer of AGVA, is branching out into 
stations across the country as well | the dancing school business here. 
5 ts = — one NBC | Staff includes. Lisle Martin, on 
Jockeys have been airing Algn- | paljet: Sandra Walsh,’ on tap, and 
| Rudy Montez, ballroom instructor 
'ing. Nazarro will be assisted in 
the operation by his wife, the for- 
‘|mer Marge Nelson, onetime nitery 
quet booker around town. 
RCA Victor Huddles 
RCA Victor 





top deejay showcasings. 
RCA Victor execs give the jockeys 
major credit for the sellout of the 
first Miller edition. Currently, 


execs have been 


Evans’ band also has made suc-| jockeys are using the second vol- holding top level “discussions this 


cessful appearances at the Walpee jie for full programs. 


Art Center, Minneapolis Instifute 


| week to map plans for 1955. Pow- 


NBC Radio devoted 90 minutes | WS aré covering budget alloca- 


of. Fine Arts and the U. of Minne-|to the second Miller edition Sun- | tions for various departmental ac- 


sota convocation. Programs 
called “History of Jazz.” 


University service also sends a|@" elaborate show, with Garroway 
number of plays on tour through- | interspersing interviews with per- 


out the northwest and other sec- 
tions during the fall and winter. 





Still Expanding Audivox 
Adds Sorrell Trio to List 


program, Audivox Records has 
added the Frank Sorrell Trio to its 


roster. The instrumental combo’s | album showcasing by the disk jock- | 
first sides for the label are being | eys by making available its 20-plat- | 
jter EP set of the “Honor Roll of 


rushed into release. 


The Audivox stable already in- 
cludes Raymond Scott and Dorothy 


clusive etchers for 
months, and the 
vocal quartet, The Hurricanes. 


= 
‘\ 








are | 


| Kelly of the Modernaires and June 
; | Allyson, who played 
In line with its talent expansion | leader’s 


| 





| Hits” to jockeys and stations who 
| want to use it. Larry Gentile, WJBK 
Collins, who were the diskery’s ex- | disk jockey in Detroit, built a 
the past 18/ show around this album series and 
recently-pacted | considerably hypoed sales in this 


(17). with Dave Garro- |tivities of the diskery. 

Label X, the RCA _ subsid 
launched earlier this year, is also 
involved in the discussions. 


day night 
way emceeing the show. This was 


| 





sonalities Who knew the late band- 
leader. Among those heard on the 
show were Frank Sinatra, Ray 
Eberle, Jerry Gray, Benny Good- 
man, Johnny Desmond, ~ Pavia 





A Solid. Hit! . 


» If 1 Give « 
! My Heart .' 


the band- 
wife in -the Universal 
biopic, “The Glenn Miller Story.” 

Victor is promoting the idea of 
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On The Upbeat 


‘ 
ning Nov. 12, and followed by 

New York | Chuck Foster Dec. 25-Feb. 18... 
Eydie Gorme repacted to Gen-| Don Reid band reorganizing in 
eral Artists Corp. for sneer | Dares — vocalist- 
hree years . . . Rosemarie, nifery | Spouse, wen a Sueenese 
pba tt teaming with lyricst| from childbirth. prog, of a 
Leo Robbins’ sister Ruth as song-| niters are set for late November 
writing Ee Danny Winchell and orch takes over Rice Hotel, 


F nel? p | Houston, Dec. 3 for four-week en- 
began a week’s engagement at the | alps Martecie. sot 








ans S i iami »sterday | gagement ... | 
pol ) OO tae ee ns | for Melody Mill, Chi, over Thanks- 
town after an extended Detroit | 8iving week and again | for the 
stay. He's now managing blues | four-week Christmas pel iod 


singer Carolyn Hayes and rhythm] Ernie Rudy playing fortnight at 
& Lines combo The Four Jokers| Aragon beginning Oct. 26... — 
_. . Georgie Shaw currently at| Lake City Five taking over Cres 
Chubby’s, Camden, N. J. ... Bill Lounge, Detroit, Nov. 2 for two 
Farrell holds over at the Cabin | frames. 
Club, Cleveland, until Oct. 25. He 
opens at the Flame Show Bar, De- 
troit, Nov. 1... Karen Chandler. | 
rg »C 5 rush, s : or | ; 
ppg gyi ce taree aas | show open an engagemeht tonight 
December issue Jack Pleis,| (Wed.) # the Bali-Kea .. . Reid 
Decca Records’ musical director,| Jaynes, pianist, into the Belmont 
heading fcr the Coast to join Mi't| Bar in Dormont for a Tum ..: Bill 
Gabler, diskery’s a&r chief, on| LeRoy’s band landed Homecoming 
some recording sessions . . . Mar- Ball at Slippery Rock State Teach- 
tha G'aser, Erroll Garner’s mana-| ers College . . . George Kramer, 
ger, due back in town this week) Pitt student and member of the 
froin Detroit Bob Anthony | university’s marching band, added 
inked to a three-year personal|to Baron Elliott trumpet section 
management deal by Jolly Joyce.|.. . Deuces Wild held over at Sun- 
Crooner recently sold two masters} rise Inn... Mambo-rumba show 
to MGM Records . . . Bob Stewart | featuring the Joe Loco Quintet 
into the Pelham Heath Inn Friday| booked for one-night at Syria 
(22) for a three-day, stand ... Joni) Mosque, Oct. 29 . . . Jack Purcell 
James pegged for the Town &|orch played Governor's Ball at 
Country Club, Brooklyn, Nov. 5) Pennsylvania State Kiwanis Club 
and a return date the following, convention. Purcell’s a Kiwanian 
week (12) ... Betty Madigan opens| himself . . . Jack Mahony combo 
at the Boulevard, Queens, Nov. 5| in Cuddle Brendel’s Northside spot 
. The Smith Bros., Label X/ fora stay... Herman Middleman's 
combo, and Ginny Gibson, MGM_/| orch staying on at Colonial Manor 
Records’ thrush, put on a two-hour|. . . Bill Owens on sax and Red 
show for the Red Feather Cam-| French on drums back in Howdy 
paign in Teaneck, N. J., last week | Baum’s pit band at the Casino, lo- 
(13)... Verna Leeds back in town | cal burlesque house which has re- 
after a deejay trek through the! opened after an eight-month shut- 
midwest ... Al Morgan set for the| down . . . Marty Fallon foursome 
Seven Seas, Omaha, Nov. 12-25...) back into the Bali-Kea following 
Mitch Miller, Columbia Records’ | the Jack Teagarden booking. 


Pittsburgh 
Johnny Pineapple’s band and 


a&r chief, back at his desk this | — 
week after a 10-day hiatus in} San Francisco 
Mexico. Rudy Salvini debuting a new big 
band at the Bermuda Palms Hotel 
London in San Rafael... the Four Fresh- 


'men due at Fack’s Nov. 8. The 
at the Roval’ Albert Hall, London, | Kings Four closed after a success- | 
Oct. 24, with Coleman Hawkins, Mi-|{ul_month ... the Modern Jaz 
linois Jacquet and orch. .. The | Quartet returns to the Blac aw 


: ny sniane}| Nov. 10 for a second stand... 
Cote eee tee, Betts | Mambo USA. concert package, of 
stone and Billy Ternent has ended | fered for the Bay Area Nov. ¥" 
amicably . . . Canadian singer, 20-|;,. - George Shearing opens at the 
year-old Stephanie Wise, signed up | Black Hawk Nov. 26 for 10 days. 
to sing with the Osear Rabin Band a 

Omaha 
Freddy -Martin orch to _ play 


at the Lyceum, Strand, within 24 

hours of arriving in Britain... | 

Songstress Eve Boswell, who col-| Ax-Sar-Ben Ball Saturday (23)... 
lapsed while rehearsing for a re-| Jerome Hines, Metropolitan Opera 
cent BBC “Forces Show,” has been | hasso, opened Sioux City, Ia., sym- 
ordered to take a complete rest,| phony orch concert series Sunday 
and has cancelled variety dates at | (17) Rise Stevens will end sea- 
Edinburgh and Newcastle ...| con there March 27... “Grand 
Harry Roy to lead a_ speciality) Ole Opry” unit featuring Little | 
quartet at the Cafe de Paris. Jimmy Dickens, Johnny Johnson | 





; and Marty Robbins played City | 
, Chicago .,.. | Aud here last night (19), with door | 
Ted Lewis takes over Edge-| price set at $1.50... Pianist Alex-| 


water Beach floor Nov. 5 for two 
weeks ... Eddy Howard slated for 
month at Aragon Ballroom begin- 


| ander Brailowsky to open Omaha} 
| Symphony concerts Nov. 1-2. . .| 
| Millard Musil orch played Hangar | 
| Dance at Sidney, Neb., Airport be- | 
fore capacity turnout .-. . Robert 
; | Shaw Chorale (29) and concert en-| 


G REATE ST RE fex@y°eaR | semble (13) drew sellout crowd | 


at Central High Aud here... John | 











THE ™: 














Beecher orch featuring vocalist 
BY TOMMY Sue Morris... Marian Anderson 
| booked for Oberfelder Celebrity 


| Series at Denver’s City Aud Feb. 


EDWARDS 





119 ... Musie Box here trying | 
T | Latin Nites, featuring Sal Costro 
THA combo, 
E o | 


Violinist Jascha Heifetz will have 
|a new accompanist for the coming 
season, in Brooks Smith. Young 
pianist made his debut in 1950 at 
Town Hall, N. Y. Heifetz’s coast- 
to-coast concert tour will start in 
- January. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


and His ALL STARS 


AUSTRALIAN TOUR 
Starting SYDNEY, OCT. 27 





DECCA RECORDS 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORPORATION 


JOE GLASER, Pres. 


New York | Chicago | Hollywood 


745° 5th Ave. PL. 9-4600 203 No. Wabash 8619 Sunset Blvd. 








Best British Sheet Sellers 


(Week ending Oct. 9) 
London, Oct. 12. » 
Things Mean a Lot...Robbins 


Coins in Fountain.......Feist 
i By. | Sarr Chappell 
Hold My Hafid..... 0%. .53 Wood 
eee See oa ee ae 8 Robbins 
Smile = mite .. Bourne 
Story of Tina... Macmelodies 
Must Be a Reason. .Connelly 
I Give My Heart... . Robbins 
Gilly Ossenfeffer....... Spier 
Sway 5 fins Latin American 
Little Shoemaker ..... Bourne 
Second 12 
Sky Blue Shirt...... Wright 
Happy Wanderer ...Bosworth 
| ee ee .... Kassner 
Never Land... Keith Prowse 
Make Her Mine Wood 
Sh-Boom ... Aberbach 
West of Zanzibar. ...Bluebird 
This Ole House...... Duchess 
Wait For Me.. ; Lafleur 
Secret Love. Harms-Connelly 
Youns. At tréare...::..- Victoria 
Heart of My Heart F.D.&H. 








Disk Programs of Coast’s 
Hymn & Hangover Sociéty 
Now Set for Comm’! Sale 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 
Programs of Hollywood’s Hymn 
& Hangover Society, the informal 
choral group consisting of some of 
the best known names in the music 


business, will be available commer- 
cially on records next year for ie 
first time. Outfit has pressed one 
LP, which Decca turned out on a 
gratis basis about two years ago, 
and the platters are distributed to 
guests in homes where the choris- 
ters make their annual appearances. 
In\the past, recipients have made 
donations to the Michael Burke 
Foundation, named for the late son 
of Decca’s Coast recording director 
Sonny Burke, which purchases 
cardiograph equipment for hospi- 
tals. 

Next recording, however, will be 
etched independently and then of- 
fered to the majors as a package 
for distribution. Proceeds would 


continue to go to the charitable | 


causes which have benefited in the 
past from the work of the purely 
volunteer group, formed almost ac- 
cidentally after a festive Thanks- 
giving songfest at Burke’s home 
eight years ago. 

Members of the group work for 
several different record companies. 
No difficulty is anticipated, how- 
ever, in obtaining releases to per- 
mit them to function as members 
of the group, now known more 
sedately.as “Voices of Christmas.” 


Les Brown (Coral) is conductor 
and Vic Schoen (Decca) is arranger 
and baritone. Capitol is also rep- 
resented via Margaret Whiting; 
who sings alto, and other members 
include Eileen Wilson, Axel Stor- 
dahl, June Hutton and Lucy Ann 
Polk. Group also includes saxist 
Stumpy Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Breckner (he’s KTTV program di- 
rector), actor Ray Kellogg and 
composer Jeff Clarkson. 





More Cartoon Songs 











Vinton, Va. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

Although my story in Sept. 1 
VARIETY On songs suggested by 
comic strips wasn’t represented as 
all-inclusive there were a couple 
of omissions I regret and to which 
I'd like to call attention. 


One is “Foolish Questions,” a 
1909 comic number by James Lee 
_ A. Baldwin Sloane, suggested 

y Rube Goldb€érg’s “Foolish Ques- 
tions” cartoon panel. The other is 
“I’m the Guy,” with words by 
Goldberg and music by Bert Grant, 
which repeated many of the catch 
phrases, such as “I’m the guy who 
put the salt in the ocean,” which 
Goldberg had made popular in 
his drawings. Perhaps some of the 
young oldtimers among VARIETY’s 
readers can remember when small 
boys wore red or blue buttons in 
their lapels, asserting they were 
the guys who put the leaves on 
trees or did some other remark- 
able feat. 

Goldberg also sang, or rather re- 
cited a Pathe record of a comic 
number, written by himself, “Fa- 
ther Was Right.” Jim Walsh. 





The Tattle Tales, new vocal 
comb6, have been pacted to Colum- 
bia Records. Group’s etching of 
“Boolya Bottin Bottin Baby (Huh?)” 
already is on release. 








Inside Stuff—Music 


a 














ontinued from page 126 








diate rehearsals with the girls, prior to making her debut early in 
the New Year. She told Variety that one of the reasons that decided 
her to leave Britain for a permanent job in the States was the apathy 
of the BBC. She said that she was lucky to get a broadcast once 
every few months there, whereas, in the States, she already has a 
string of firm radio and tv dates lined up. 


“Teach Me Tonight,” tune which Janet Brace etched for Decca 
some nine months ago, suddenly came out of obscurity in recent 
weeks as four other labels jumped to cover it. De Castro Sisters 
cut the tune for Abbott Records, Modernaires for Coral, Helen Grayco 
for Label X, and most recently Jo Stafford for Columbia. As result, 
Decca is reissuing the Brace biscuit, which had slipped behind in 
favor of her “Popcorn For You,’ in order to get back into the 


sweepstakes, » 





New organization for jazz fans has been set up by Howard Lucraft, 
former British bandleader, and sponsored by Stan Kenton. Outfit, 
to ‘be known as Jazz International, will have a monthly bulletin in 
which aficionados can exchange ideas and make their voices heard in 
selection of music on records, in concert or on radio and television. 
Lucraft has been-living on the Coast for the last four years, working 
as an arranger and serving as rep for various jazz publications. 





In its recording of the original cast album of the current Broadway 
legiter, “Boy Friend,’ done recently, RCA Victor departed from 
the usual practice of using a 40-piece orchestra for backgrounding. 
Instead, Victor cut with the legiter’s 13-piece theatre crew in order 
to get the period flavor of’ the 1920s in the musical sound. Victor 
also cut the shoW in its 24th Street studios in N.Y., rather than its 
usual locale for show albums, the Manhattan Center on 34th St. 





The “Recorded in Spain” label is clearly imprinted on four more 
big Decca packages due for release this month. Two are by the Jose 
Greco dance troupe, one tagged “Jose Greco Ballet” and the other 
“Flamencan Dances.” Flamenco music and singifg and castanet spe- 
cialties highlight the two 12-inch LP packages. Other pair, tagged 
“Fiesta In Madrid” and “Ole, Ole,” was cut by the Orquesta Zarzuela. 





One of the early jazz musicians, portrayed on the recent CBS-TV 
“You Were There” program on jazz, has turned up in Washington 
where he has been living in retirement. He is 69-year-old ‘Louis 
Mitchell, Negro drummer who introduced jazz to Paris, and who was 
portrayed on the CBS show by Cozy Cole. Mitchell, until fairly 
recently, had operated niteries in Washington. 





The late Walter Donaldson’s last unfinished melody is hitting the 
disk market this week via Russ Morgan, on the Decca label. Tune, 
tagged “‘Whisper,” was completed by Morgan who also collabbed with 
Mack David on the lyric. Morgan got the okay to finish the melody 
from Donaldson’s widow. .The tunesmith died about 10 years ago. 
Song is being published by Famous Music. 


—t_. 


Columbia Records has launched a new department to coordinate 
the production schedule between the Bridgeport (Conn.) plant and 
the homeoffice in New York. The department, which will be tagged 
Artist & Repertoire Data and Scheduling, will be managed by John 
Lothrop. Lothrop had been with the diskery’s recording operations 
division for the past five years. 





Report in last week’s Variety that the Norman Petty Trio has been 
inked by Mercury Records is denied by execs of Label X, ‘the RCA 
Victor subsid diskery. Combo is still on the latter company’s roster. 





Thrush Verna Leeds is promoting her new Jubilee Records tune, 
“Come Back,” by distributing boomerangs to the nation’s disk jockeys. 
Boomerangs are miniature, but workable plastic models of the real 
thing. 


Mitchell Extends Brit. 
Trek Until December 


Guy Mitchell is extending his 


trek through the British Isles un- 
til December. Crooner began a. 
scheduled eight-week tour of Great 
Britain early in May, but requests 
for bookings from promoters in 
the provinces forced the extension. 


After his return to the U. S. 
late in December, Mitchell is ex- 
pected to head out on a tour of 
Australia and Japan. He’s slated 
to return to the Coast by February 
for the Paramount pic, “Covered 
Wagon,” in which he’ll costar with 
Alan Ladd. 
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THE PERFECT 
AFTER-VACATION SONG 


Styne and Cahn's 


“THE THINGS 


WE DID 
LAST SUMMER’ 


Styne and Cahn Music Co., Inc. 




















WILL OSBORNE 


AND HIS ORCH., 
Now 31st Week 
New Golden Hotel, Reno 


Gene Krupa Trio begins a two- 
day stand at the State Theatre, 
Hartford, Saturday (23). Combo 
then returns to New York for a 








two-week engagement at Basin 
Street, which starts next Tues- Mgt. MILTON DEUTSCH 
day (26). 
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Miami Beach 1-Nite Hotel Dates 
Seen Giving Niteries a Hassle 


A new booking gimmick, now be- ¢ 


ing practiced by the Miami Beach 
hotels, is expected to strengthen 
the hotels to the detriment of the 
local nightclubs. Several of the 
Beach inns are now booking what- 
ever names are in Florida on a 
one-night basis, giving the hotel a 
new show every night. The coin 
for that date isn’t munificent but 
an act doesn’t make out too badly. 


The new-show-nightly angle has 
the net effect of keeping the guests 
inside the hotel, and the inns are 
getting a good amount of revenue 
they wouldn’t otherwise get. 


The talent agencies are frankly 
worried about this development. 
For one thing, it doesn’t bring 
them the revenue they might or- 
dinarily get out of Florida. It also 
endangers the weekly bookings in 
hotels, and more important, the 
niteries during season will be yelp- 
ing even more loudly at the in- 
juries being done them by the ho- 
tels. The talent agencies will bear 
the brunt of these complaints. 
since they will get the beefs from 
both the hotel and nitery owners 
as well as from acts.who may be 
evenly divided on the efficacy of 
working the one-nighters. 


The percenteries will soon have 
to face the problem squarely. Thus 
far, the season hasn’t opened, and 
when it. does, they’ll have to estab- 
lish a formal policy on tkat score. 

When the nightclubs start full- 
scale buying, it’s expected that 
they’ll want assurances that the ho- 
tels won’t get acts for one-night 
stands. Of course, the agencies wil! 
cite the assurance that the talent 
will not appear elsewhere for the 
30-day period guaranteed in the 
contract form issued by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists. How- 
ever, they cannot guarantee that 
many who do come down in antici- 
pation of club dates, will not be 
picking up these jobs. 

The hotels have found these one- 
niters a tremendous help. Operat- 
ing urfder reduced rates in the 
summer, they have been forced to 
make every avenue of revenue pay 
off. gent Sid Harris has been 
helpful in getting some of the acts 
to work these stands. He’s cur- 
rently in New York looking over 
talent and shows for Florida con- 


‘sumption. 





JACOBS SELLS MIAMI 
SPOT FOR $1,500,000 


Walter Jacobs, for many years 
Operator of the Lord Tarleton 
Hotel, Miami Beach, and the Tarle- 
ton, Pike, N. H., has sold out his 
Florida inn to the Waldman hotel 
interests, which now runs the Muri- 
da Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y. Deal 
was closed last week for $1,500,000. 

This is the second time that Ja- 
cobs retired from the Florida op- 
eration. Some years ago he leased 
out the inn, but returned to the 
site after several seasons. 

The Lord Tarleton is a long-es- 
tablished haunt for show biz per- 
sonalities. 

Future plans of the Jacobs clan 
(Walter and Al) was not revealed 
with announcement of the sale of 
the hotel, but it has long been un- 
derstood that they are eyeing a 
choiee location for erection of a 
new hostel that can compete with 
the more modern edifices erected 
in the past few years. There’s still 
@ possibility, however, of their pur- 
chasing one of the gromp in time 
for the ’55-’56 season. 





Jessel Begging Off Cafe 
Dates for Radio-TV Deal 


George Jessel is begging off on 
all nitery assignments so that he 
Can take on a radio and tele deal 
now being proffered him on the 
Coast. He has cancelled out of the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, and has 
asked for postponement of the 
Latin Quarter deals in New York 
and Miami Beach. 

Paul Winchell has been substi- 
tuted at the Chase. 





Gambling Case Jails 


Atlanta Nitery Op 
Atlanta, Oct. 19. 
H. C. Harden, Jr., nightclub 
owner, pleaded guilty to two gam- 
bling charges and was sentenced 
to nine months in prisgn and fined 
$300 in indictments charging him 
with keeping a dice table and pos- 
sessing a gambing device. A third 
charge against him for keeping a 
card table was dismissed. 
Harden’s guilty plea came after 
special Judge Walter B. Jones re- 
fused his demand for a new Rus- 
sell County jury list, a request 
predicated on the contention that 
the present jurors were biased and 
prejudiced against accused racket- 
eers to the extent that the defend- 
ant could not get a fair trial. 


Chrysler's All-Out 
In Auto Debut 


Detroit, Oct. 19. 

Extent of auto industry’s use of 
top talent to hypo interest in its 
cars was demonstrated again last 
Monday (11) when Chrysler Corp., 
in one of the most lavish and spec- 
tacular displays seen here, laid at 
least $100,000 on the line to enter- 
tain 500 of the nation’s newsmen. 

Figure includes eats, cocktails, 
travel and hotel expenses, etc., but 
a sizable portion — as yet unde- 
termined by the firm’s bookkeepers 
who say, wearily, “the bills are 
still coming in’—was spent on 
show biz talent. 

Headliner was Danny Thomas, 
the Dodge Division’s “Make Room 
for Daddy” tv entry, who was flown 
in from the Coast. He wowed the 
newshounds in a show-stopping per- 
formance during an evening pro- 
gram in the  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel. Featured were the Billy 
Williams Quartet, Darvas & Julia, 
Carsony Bros., Manhattan Rockets 
(8) and Dave Farley’s 12-piece 
orch. 

Earlier in the day, when the 1955 
cars were being unveiled at an ex- 
clusive private school for boys, 100 
performers participated in adding 
color to the event. These included 
30 models, 15 dancers, eight choral 
groups and a 12-piece orch. 

The models ana dancers jumped 
from the cars and cavorted either 
around the autos or on a specially 
constructed stage in the middle of 
the tent arena. They also were 
used to point out various styling 
features of the cars as mention 
was made of them by the commen- 
tator. 

It was a colorful display, with 
choreography by Peter Gladke, and 
direction by Allen Zee. Producer 
was Amos Parrish, who brought 
the performers from New York es- 
pecially for the show. 

Detroit, which is more and more 
the scene of these press and sales 
men parties as afito competish gets 
stiffer, is adding plenty of green- 
backs to entertainers’ bank ac- 
counts. The latest @hrysler effort 
}was just about tops in the expendi- 
| ture bracket of anything seen here 
to date. 








Dominces Are Lopped In 
Mastin Philly Holdover 


Holdover of the Will Mastin Trio 
at the Latin Casino, Philadelphia, 
for an additional three days neces- 
sitated the cutting down of the 
show topped by Billy Ward’s Dom- 
inoes. Latin,Casino ops had been 
doing close to capacity biz with the 
first group and asked the Dominoes 
to cut down from a. week to four 
days. They opened at the® Philly 
spot on Thursday (14). 

Deal for the abbreviated stand 
was worked out by Dallas Gerson 
and Dave Dushoff, nitery ops, with 
Joe Glaser’s Associated Booking 
Corp. and Rose Marks, latter per- 
sonal manager of the Dominoes. 








SURPLUS LABO 
AREAS GROWING 


Roadshows are faced with the 
prospect of hitting occasional] box- 
office vacuums during their tours. 
The number of unemployment 
pockets has reached substantial 
proportions in several areas, which 
until last season provided pros- 
perous grosses for various type of 
promotions. 

The biggest sufferers are likely 
to be the large arena shows, such 
as icers and the big name units. 
The location of the labor surplus 
areas are such that it would be im- 
possible to bypass them unless ex- 
tremely long jumps are made from 
time to time. If the latter step 
were taken, then the show, by 
necessity, would have to follow al- 
most immediately into a territory 
where a similar kind of show had 
been playing a short time pre- 
viously. 

According to statistics released 
by the Dept. of Labor, the worst 





hit areas, classified as 4-B, in 
which a “very substantial labor 
surplus” exists, and 4-A (substan- 


tial labor surpluses) have reached 
the total of 51 areas. Included in 
the 4-B category are many New 
England cities, including Law- 
rence, Mass. Others are Muskegon, 
Mich.; Johnstown, Scranton, Al- 
toona, Wilkes Barre and Hazelton, 
all in Pa., and Charleston, W. Va. 

The 4-A areas include, Fall 
River, Lowell, New Bedford, in 
Mass.; Rock Island, Peoria, Moline 
and Joliet, Ill.; Detroit and Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Canton, Toledo, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Portland, Ore.; 
Duluth, Minn.; South Bend, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Erie 
and Reading, Pa., and Albany, 
Troy and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hard Hit Industries 

Industries hard hit are automo- 
bile, textile, rubber, coal and farm- 
ing, latter because of falling prices. 
Butte, Mont., is hard-hit because 

(Continued on page 132) 


Mont’! Vice Probe Jabs 
At Niteries But Wide 
Open Biz Still Holds 


Montreal, Oct. 19. 

The long-awaited decision hand- 
ed down last week by Justice Fran- 
cois Caron on vice, corruption and 
protection in Montreal exploded 
mainly within senior police ranks 
and took several ‘jabs at local nit- 
eries. 

The probe, which covered all 
forms of vice in the city and which 
has been in preparation for the 
past four years, was lengthy and ex- 
plicit (it covered eight full news- 
paper pages when reproduced in 
the Montreal Star). 

The niteries mentioned, which 
have long been closed, wee all 
minor beer stubes but connected 
with operators who are still in 
business and running some of the 
major spots now open. All were 
cited as prostie hangouts and the 
usual business of ignoring closing 
hours, ete. 

-In a followup to the official 
probe, lawyer Pacifique Plante, 
who was one of instigators of the 
probe, said vice is still flourishing, 
the books are still going and the 
girls are still available in several 
uptown clubs, although they are 
harder to find than they were a 
few years ago. (In 1944, the Cana- 
dian Army came close to putting 
Montreal out of bounds for all 
troops because of conditions). 

The probe and the subsequent 
charges have had little of the ex- 
pected effect on Montrealers. It is 
common knowledge to anyone who 
frequents the after-dark spots that 
everything is still “on tap.” One 
uptown spot noted for the prosties 
who worked the room finally de- 
cided to clean house,.but biz fell 
off so much that they have let them 
come back in and things are back 
to normal. Several lounges with 
small combos entertaining are wide 
open as in past years indicating, 
obviously enough, that the protec- 
tion continues despite the probes. 








Clark St., Once Wooliest Honkytonk, 
Practically Forgotten Part of Chi; 
Strippers More Sleezy Than Sexy 








Atlanta Hotel Unveils 
Own EI Morocco Spot 


Atlanta, Oct. 19. 

Bill Cartledge, of Charlotte, N.C., 
Friday (15) unveiled El Morocco, ° 
smart new dining and dancing 
lounge, in the Peachtree Manor 
Hotel, Sixth and Peachtree Sts, 
New club is decorated like New 
York’s E] Morocco, with black and 
white scheme included in cement 
sidewalk that leads to main en- 
trance. Spot occupies space for- 
merly known as Flamingo Room 
and has been remodeled and re- 
furbished. 

Cartledge also operates an El 
Morocco in Charlotte. Club here 
will accommodate 100 _ patrons. 
Ralph Gibbs’ vocal and instrumen- 
tal trio are featured. There is no 
cover. 


LaRosa's Ist Year 


Shows 3026 Take 


The first anni of Julius LaRosa’s 
split with Arthur Godfrey was 
marked yesterday (Tues.). Failure 
of LaRosa to have sufficient “hu- 
mility” has resulted in his earning 
$302,714 in television and personal 
appearances during the year. In 
addition, LaRosa raked in a con- 
siderable amount because of his 
activities in the ‘recording field 
with Cadence Records. Hit tune 
“Eh Cumpari” brought in consid- 
erable coin, 

LaRosa had been guaranteed 
gross bookings of $100,000 by his 
agents, General Artists Corp., dur- 
ing his first year. He tripled that 
guarantee with fees running as 
high as $10,000 weekly. According 
to GAC spokesmen, his average 
date now calls for over $7,500, and 
they say his only dud was at a one- 
nighter in Milwaukee many months 
ago. But otherwise, it’s claimed 
that he made money for everybody 
he worked for. 

According to GAC, the first year 
was a fairly precarious one for 
LaRosa in several respects, the 
major one evolving around his 
contract with CBS Radio. For that 
he was getting $500 weekly for 
three transcribed shows. However, 
it soon became increasingly diffi- 
cult for the singer to run back to 
New York weekly to tape the pro- 
grams. This commitment; accord- 
ing to the agency, prevented his 
taking some lush bookings. They 
hoped CBS would forget about it 
and fail to pick up the option. The 
option has now expired. GAC was 
emphatic in declaring that they 
never solicited his renewal, nor 
had they been notified that he was 
being dropped. 

GAC stated that LaRosa recent- 
ly broke the attendance record at 
the Chase Hotel, St. Louis. In ad- 
dition, he’s still on a series of lush 
bookings, latest one being at the 
Laurel Hills Supper Club, Colum- 
bia, S. C., which is using record 
names consistently. He’s also set 
for a repeat on the Ed Sullivan 
show Nov. 14. 


$300,000 Facelift For 


Jersey Shore Ice Arena 


Casino Ice Arena, Asbury Park, 
N. J., now being refurbished, is ex- 
pected to be ready by Thanksgiv- 
ing. House, originally built in the 
20s, was recently acquired by a 
group of the resort’s businessmen, 
who are pouring an additional 
$300,000 into alterations. 

The Casino will have a perma 
nent ice plant able to freeze a floor- 
space of 75x175 feet. For ice shows 
there will be a 3,000 seating capaci- 
ty. For other affairs there will be 
5,000 seats. Pete Carver, formerly 
with “Holiday on Ice,” will be. gen- 
eral manager. 











By LES BROWN 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

What had reigned, during the 
war years and before, as one of 
the wooliest honktytonks this side 
of the Sierras is now struggling to 
keep its neon smudges alive with 
the cheapest possible girl displays. 
Clark St., strippers’ row on the 
fringe of Chicago’s Loop, has been 
growing dimmer and dimmer ever 
since the city administration found 
it fitting to turn the heat on sev- 
eral years ago. The whilom romp- 
ing place of conventioneers and 
other goodtime charlies now is 
practically a forgotten part of 
town. 

No wonder. The strips, in the 
main, are more bizarre than sexy. 
Joints that survived the mass shut- 
tering in recent years are present- 
ing, in many cases, a lineup of non- 
pros, many of them immigrants 
from Mexico or Puerto Rico who 
haven’t the vaguest idea how to 
strut it, much less toss in a bump 
or a grind. What once were gaudy- 
playing three-piece -bands, now 
have been clipped to a_ single 
pianist and sometimes merely to a 
jukebox. Costumes are plain and 
unimaginative for the most, and 
when the gals peel they’ve got to 
keep covered to the navel. There’s 
more dainty flesh to be seen on 
the b@ach for free, or on televi- 
sion. 

Still Clark St. with its “cheapie” 
spectaculars, has fared better than 
another Chi stripper street, West 
Madison. That one still retains the 
old L&L, but practically no other. 
The So-Ho Club is boarded, and 
the once endless string of small- 
er clubs now are either ordi- 
nary saloons or hardware stores. 
The blight of nearby Skid Row is 
spreading. 

Out to Suburbs 

What has happened to Chicago 
burlesque is that it’s moved out to 
the suburbs where it is safe from 
Windy City cops. Dozens have 
sprung up in Cicero, and those are 
the rawest ones going, while Calu- 
met City keeps its title as the strip 
kingpin of the midwest. 

Strip shows have moved to other 
parts of Chicago, too, where they’re 

(Continued on page 132) 


REGAL ONE-FRAMER TO 
OFFSET CHI VAUDE ZERO 


ChicagogOct. 19. 

While no Windy City theatre 
is with stageshow this week, for 
the first time in anyOne’s memory 
here, Balaban & Katz has booked 
a one-framer for next week into 
the southside Regal Theatre. An- 
other one is on tap for mid-No- 
vember, and these will be the only 
house bills until “Star Is Born” 
winds up its run at the Chicago 
Theatre, which has given up vaude 
temporarily because of the pic’s 
length. 

Regal bill headlines Will Mastin 
Trio, featuring Sammy Davis Jr., 
and also lists Trixie, Leonard 
Reed, Barbara Da Costa, Dyerettes 
and a local band. Show will be 
racially mixed, 


Bill Miller’s Cocoanut 
Grove Booking Deal Cold 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

Bill Miller and the Cocoanut 
Grove of the Ambassador Hotel 
here called off a deal for him to 
beok the spot. He’ll concentrate 
on the Sahara, Las Vegas. Cancel- 
lation by mutual agreement termi- 
nates the deal after only six weeks. 
Miller booked the current Ames 
Bros., and had also booked Anna 
Maria Alberghetti to follow Oct. 27. 
However, she cancelled due to the 
pressure of film work. 

Ambassador veepee-general man- 
ager Joseph Hoenig, who'll book at 
least for the time being, is trying 
to put together a _ replacement 
show, probably headlining Estelita. 
There’s no change in plans to build 
a new grove early next year. 
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AFM, Jones Tiffs to Top Agenda 
At AGVA Nat! Bd. Confab 


The National Board ‘of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Variety Artists faces 
a sober meeting when it convenes 
next Monday (26) at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, N. Y. The two 
major items on the agenda will be 
the continuing fracas with the 
American Federation of Musicians 
and its effect in Canada, and the 
recent defection by Dick Jones, 
former eastern regional director, 
now attempting to organize an in- 
die union in Philadelphia and Bai- 
timore. 

Meeting is expected to complete 
plans to isolate Jones from contact 
with actors. 
of aiding and abetting an 
of the union” may be 
against two board members, Frank 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, and 
Mae Daniels of Baltimore. 
tion expected to be 


“enemy 


resolved 


is 











It may be that charges | 


preferred | 


Ques- | 





COMEDY MATERIAL 


All Branches of Theatricals 


FUN-MASTER 


THE ORIGINAL SHOW-BIZ GAG FILE 
(The Service of the STARS) 
First 13 Files $6.00—All 35 issues $25 
Singly; $1.05 per script. 


For 





3 Bks. PARODIES, pee book $10 @ 
MINSTREL BUDGET......... $25 @ 
4 BLACKOUT BKS., ea. bk.. $25 @ 
BLUE BOOK (Gags for Stags) $50 @ 
HOW TO MASTER THE CEREMONIES 


$3.00 
GIANT CLASSIFIED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GAGS, oe Seno eee 


c.0.D. 
BILLY GLASON 
200 W. S4th St., New York 19—Dept. V 
Circle 7-1130 














JIMMY and GENE 
JIMAE 


Just Returned from 
2 Year Concert Tour 
Around the World 


WATCH FOR US! 
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When in Buffalo Stop at the 
ROANOKE 
APARTMENT HOTEL 
An Apartment for the price of a Room 
Complete Cooking Facilities 
M. Lenchner, Mgr., 206 So. Elmwood Av. 








within a few days. Both are 
charged with .having aided Jones 
in his “rebellion” against AGVA. 


A third board member, Joe Campo, 
also of Philadelphia, has long since 
split with Jones. 

The hassle with the AFM is still 
a serious threat to the union, espe- 
cially since it has lost considerable 
employment in Montreal niteries. 


Union administrator Jack Irving 
and prexy Jackie Bright recently 
conferred on the situation with 


American Federa- 
and they yvope 


George Meany. 
tion of Labor prexy, 





to have some indication of what 
action Meany may take by the 
| time the board convenes. 


The meeting will also attempt 
to explore new avenues of employ- 
ment among other items. Agenda 
will- be completed by the end of 
| the weék, 


‘Sheraton Signs For 


$17,509,000 in 1 Wk. 
For Two Top Hotels 


ThesSheraton hotel chain in one 
week signed for $17,500,000 for 
i/two hotels. Firm last week took 
over the 1,500-room McAlpin, N.Y., 
for $9,000,000 and on Monday (18) 
closed the deal for the Palace, San 
Francisco, for $8,500,000. The Mc- 
Alpin was sold by the Jamlee Co., 
headed by Joseph Levy, head of 
Crawford clothing chain, which 
has the ground floor at the Mc- 
Alpin, while the staid Palace was 
taken over from Mrs. William B. 
Johnston, grandaughter of the 
builder, the late Sen. William 
Sharon, who amassed a _ fortune 
from the famed Comstock Lode. 


The McAlpin is now leased to 
the Tisch chain, which has re- 
ceived its notice of termination, 
and Sheraton takes over in May. 
The purchase price will be paid 
over a period of time. There’s a 
$3,000,000 mortgage held by the 
New York Life Insurance Co. Ac- 
quisition of the McAlpin gives the 
Sheraton four hotels in New York. 
| Others are the Astor, which it took 
| over several weeks ago, the Park 
Sheraton and the Sheraton-Russell. 

The Sheraton chain is on an ex- 
pansion binge, other recent take- 
lovers including the Blackstone, 
| Chicago, and Ten Eyck, Albany. 

The McAlpin, built in 1912, had 
| been leased until 1952 to the 
| Knott chain. The Tisch outfit has 
a lease running until 1958, but a 
clause permits termination in the 
‘event of a sale. 























FREDDIE REDDI 


Oct. 22 - DEBUT - Oct. 22 
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SPARKLING NEW 
PERSONALITY 


*HAS CLEAN T SHIRT 
WILL TRAVEL 








NESBITT TO PRODUCE 
VEGAS DUNES DISPLAYS 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


Robert Nesbitt, who has produced 
many shows in England, has been 
retained to produce the floor-dis- 
plays at the’ Dunes Hotel, Las 
Vegas, which is slated to open 
sometime in February. 

Nesbitt has produced nearly 40 
revues, many for the top houses 
in England, including the Palla- 
dium, London. The deal was set 
by the William Morris Agency. 


See Record Set At 
Dallas State Fair 


Dallas, Oct. 19. 
of Texas, midway in 
its 69th annual 16-day run, Oct. 
| 9-24, racked up what’s claimed to 
| be a new world’s record for single 








State Fair 


day expo attendance Saturday 
(16) when 296,784 visitors, at 60c 
each, packed the 187-acre fair- 


grounds. Total topped the previ- 
ous claimed record attendance of 
296,500 set by the Canadian Na- 
tional Exposition at Toronto Sept. 
28. Previous high here was 289,- 
307 on Oct. 14, 1950. Record draw 
here boosted the halftime attend- 
ance total to 1,308,241, well ahead 
of last year’s 1,222,700 draw for 
the first eight days, and fair execs 
are confident this year’s turnstile 
total will top 1952’s record of 2,- 
387,400 payees. 

Top entertainment lure is “The 
King and I,” in for 25 perform- 
ances in the 4,300-seat expo audi- 
torium at $1.20-$4.80 scale. Extra 
chairs have been added for four 
sellout houses and the Rodgers 
& Hammerstein piece, with Yul 
Brynner and Patricia Morison, has 
a heavy advance sale for the final 


12 showings. 
“Ice Cycles of 1955” is headed 
for a new indoor attendance rec- 


ord, if ticket sales in this final 
week hold up to the first 14 per- 
formances. 
sons, an average of 5,000 per show- 
ing, saw the 10th consecutive 
showing of “Cycles” in 
eight days at 
Arena in the expo grounds. 
are scaled at $3.30 top. 


Quick Down Under Date 
Set for Satchmo Band. 








Armstrong band to tour Australia. 
Armstrong was originally 
Joe Glaser, head of the Associated 
| Booking Corp., to tour Down 
Under next March. However, the 
Australian promoters flew to the 
U. S. last week for conferences 
with ABC Hollywood topper Bob 
| Phillips, then with Glaser in. Chi- 
cago. Further palavers were held 
for three days in New 
now Satchmo will fly over Sunday 
(24) for his first concert two days 
| later. They'll give a series of 12 
; concerts on this fling. 
| Also booked for 
a repeat for 
jaunts for Nat 
Frankie Laine. 
|}also on for 
i ages by Glaser. 


Aussie tours are 
Johnnie Ray, and 

(King) 
Negotiations are 


More than 70,000 per- | 


its first | 
the 5,560-seat Ice | 
Seats | 


A quick concert tour was ar- | 
ranged Monday (18) for the Louis! 


set by| 


York and} 








Vaude, Cafe Dates 








New York 


Myron Cohen and the Kean Sis- 
ters will replace Dennis Day, who 
eancelled out of the Copacabana, 
N. Y., because of tele commit- 
ments. They play the spot Nov. 18 

. Eileen Barton set for the Mo- 
cambo, Hollywood, Nov. 12 
Howard Lanin Agency to produce 
the show for the Combined Dairy 


Industries convention at the War- 
ner Theatre, Atlantic City, Oct. 27. 
Herb Shriner, Martha Wright and 
Earl Wrightson are topping the 
layout ... Sam Levenson to play 
la four-day stand at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Oct. 27, prior to 
opening at*the Chez Paree, Chi- 


cago, Oct. 31... Borrah Minevitch 
Raseals into the Sands Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Oct. 19... Don Cornell to 
the Monte Carlo, Little Ferry, 
N. J., Nov. 12... Latin Quarter, 
N. Y., chorine Beverly Richards 


fined $50 and had her license re- 
voked for leaving the scene of an 
accident following an auto crash. 

Four Lads pacted for the Copa- 
cabana, N.Y., Oct. 


headed by Nat (King) Cole.. 
Ethel Smith into the Congress 
Hotel, St. Louis, Oct. 28 . George 


Tapps tapped for the Chez Paree, 
Chicago, Nov. 21 


Rio Resigns Coast AGVA 
Post to Book Talent At 





Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


AGVA board meets Oct. 26 to 
pick a successor to Eddie Rio, 
Coast head of the vaude union who | 
resigned to become entertainment 
director of the new Royal Nevada | 
Hotel, Las Vegas. 


is effective as soon as a successor 
is picked. 

Under pact signed with 
Fishman of the hostelry, 
| produce and book shows for the’ 
new hotel, due to open soon after | 
the first of the year. 








Grady Setting Talent 





28, for the bill | 








Royal Nevada Hotel 


| 


| 


AGVA rep here | 
six years, he said his resignation | 


Frank | 
Rio will | 


Plans for 43 Cruises| 


James Grady, cruise booker, is 
currently mapping plans for a total 
{of 43 cruises for 1955. Grady cur- 
rently books the jaunts to Nassau 
and for the French Line boats. 

Grady currently has a talent tie- 
in between the S.S. Nassau and the 


with another hostel in the area. 





British Colonial Hotel in Nassau. | 
Another talent tiein is in the works | 
| 


Chicago 


Al Beletti unit, just signed by 
AC, opens Pla-Bol in Calumet City 
this week and plays through Nov. 
a. . Hamish Menzies cut four 


sides independently 


at Universal 


Recording Studios here last week 


with nine bongo drums 
before opening three 
Towne Room, 
Sylvia Syms . 


weeks 
Milwaukee, 


backing 
at 
with 
. . Pearl Eddy set 


for couple of weeks at Monteleone 


Hotel, New Orleans . 


in Kansas City beginning Nov. 


Omaha 


Joaquin Garay.opened last Fr 


. Dick Kerr 
and Stan Fisher pegged for Eddy’ 
12. 


8 


i- 


day (15) at Don Hammond’s Seven 


Seas, to be followed by 
Greene on 29th . . 


Shecky 
. Johnny Vana 


Trio continues at the Cottonwood 


Room of Blackstone Hotel . . 


. Joe 


Maize and his Cordsmen in for two 


weeks at Colony Club. . 
Mimics weekend 
Grand Bar. 


attraction 


. Panto 
at 
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HOTEL SAHARA 
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Personal teacher and advisor 





MY THANKS TO FRANK SENNES 


FOR MY FIRST NIGHT CLUB ENGAGEMENT AT THE 


MOULIN ROUGE 


SHOWPLACE OF THE WORLD 


THANKS ALSO TO LEONARD BARR FOR HIS ROUTINES 


LUCKY LEWIS 


AMERICA’S YOUNGEST ECCENTRIC DANCER 


SID TRACY Rainbow Studios — Hollywood 
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Oh — Mr. Dior, 
You and your flat look! 


Just Closed 
FLAMINGO HOTEL 


Las Vegas 








"Some wise film. producer could have a 
female Martin and Lewis in this clever 
comedy duo." 


LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


"Betty and Jane Kean, the distaff answer 
to Martin and Lewis, literally tore up the 
Mocambo opening night and practically 
destroyed the jaded audience with hysteri- 
cal laughter." 

JIMMY STARR 

L.A. HERALD-EXPRESS 


"It's fast listening at the Mocambo while 
the Kean Sisters disport themselves with 
their melodics and good brand of clown- 
ing. Their 35 minutes onstage is quick- 
tempoed and breezy, loaded with laughs 
and the material they dish out is fresh and 
topical for good reception ... Femmes 
sharp in their timing and know how... 
It's a bright turn with slick overtones." 


VARIETY 


"Betty and Jane Kean's brand of humor is 
wild slapstick that would be sensational for 
a situation comedy series on T.V." 


HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


"The Kean Sisters are bringing down the 
house every night at the Mocambo." 
COBINA WRIGHT 
L.A. HERALD-EXPRESS 


"Betty and Jane Kean, those good looking 
comediennes are panicking the audience 


at Mocambo." LOS ANGELES TIMES 


"Two top-notch entertainers Betty and 
Jane Kean opened with fast moving and 
brand new material which is amazingly 
funny and reflecting today's headlines." 


CITIZEN NEWS 


Currently 
MACAMBO 


Hollywood 


Material: ELI BASSE and DANNY SHAPIRO 


Gowns: KATHRYN KUHN 


Representation: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


My sister has 
a head to match! 





BETTY and JANE KEAN 


Next 
COPACABANA 


New York 
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~ New Acts 








ANNIE CORDY 
Songs 
20 Mins. 
Olympia, Paris 

Lively fetching blonde comes 
under the heading of “fantaisiste” 
here. This means inventive, off- 
beat interp, dynamism ana a voice 
to boot. Femme has all of these, 
and sassy looks and material, that 
make her of interest for U. S. 
revue possibilities, tv and espe- 
cially nitery spots. Hoydenish as- 
pect comes out in first song which 
dettly satirizes the oo-la-la effects 
of the ’20s as she hies up her skirts 
and gives out throatily. She does 
takeoffs on various subjects such 
as the cowboy’s’ daughter, a love- 


,lorn gal who takes to drink and 
others, which all attest to her solid 
verve, bombast and aud appeal. 
Gal did a long stint in the succes- 
ful musical here, “La Route Fleu- 
rie” (‘The Flowered Way’’), at the 
ABC. Mosk. 





NIKKI & NOEL 
Dance 
10 Mins. 
Palace; N. Y. he 

Nikki & Noel are an attractive 
ballroom pair who mix a variety of 
routines to form a good net effect. 
They are perhaps too youthful to 
successfully but put »ver 
sophisticated routines at the outset, 
but they do well at the close of 








For the Finest 
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No ‘Body VY 


No Station License Needed! 


No Operator's License Needed! 


Shure brings you a “Magic Wand” 


Performance 
of Your Career! 


—vuse the amazing new Shure 


Wireless 
Microphone System... 


» VACABOND 
“ & 8 % 


WO CABLE! 





iq 


that frees 


ae , f 
you from the fixed-position microphone, the con- ~<* -~ 


finement and irritation of cable-dragging—frees ” 
you to concentrate on giving the finest perform- 
f 


ance of your career! 


The revolutionary VAGABOND “88"’ is the 
first practical wireless microphone system ever # 
made! And here’s the proof: No broadcast license @ 
needed! No cables! No “body wiring! Another 


wonderful feature is the fact that the 


*88"" Microphone can pass from person to person 
or rest on a floor stand . . . providing a flexibility 
not attainable with any other wireless micro- 
phone—a flexibility that is equally useful for solo 


or group performances. 


Slim and balanced, the VAGABOND is effort- 


lessly carried, and, in effect, becomes a bond 


between you and the audience. 


If you are a Vocalist, Instrumentalist, Impres- 
sionist or Master of Ceremonies, and want to 
styling dramatically, 
Vagabond “88” and—wherever you go—you'll be 
distinguished by “Having the Finest!” 


improve your 





Vagabond “88” 


INTERVIEWS : 
Vagabond 
eoeeeeseeserece 


VAGABOND "88" 
SYSTEM INCLUDES: 


1. Microphone-Trans- 
mitter in Jewel-Type 
Case 

. FM Receiver 

- Stand Adapter 

-lavalier Cord and 

Clip 
1 Set of Batteries 

Receiving Antenna 

Wire 

- Complete Installation 
Instructions 

Coeeeeeeeeeeere 


awh 


buy a 


“ 


@eeeoeaeveseeeoeeeeeoeoeeee 
SCOSCHSCHSEHOHSCHECEESESESES 


System—Net Price . . . $700.00 


SHURE BROTHERS, Incorporated 


Manufacturers of Microphones and Acoustic Devices 


225 W. Huron $t., Chicago 10, Ill. Cable Address: SHUREMICRO 
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Please send me detailed information about the Vagabond “88” 1 
Wireless Microphone System. i 
t NAME | 
' i 
! ADDRESS i 
4 { 
: c:TY STATE { 
| I am interested in the Vagabond for the following application(s) 
' he i 
{ 1 
i x { 
i VMV-10 | 
| EEA eo SEL ae a ae ee See 


their | 





their act when they emulate cou- 

ples on the dime-a-dance floor. 
Their costuming is good and their 

| overall dance s‘yle is one that in- 

| dicates ultimate. bookings in most 

| visual media. Jose. 

| 





| MELITTA 

| Songs 

115 Mins. 

/ Le Ruban Bleu, N. Y. 

Melitta is a soft-spoken Spanish 
looker and an easy working bal- 
ladeer, who delivers her numbers 
with a good deal of charm and in a 
disarming manner. The single- 
monickered femme accompanies 
herself on a guitar. Her tunes are 
predominantly in the Latin vein, 





bers in French and English. 
Melitta’s spoken precedes to her 

numbers pave the way for her. 

For example, prior to the initial 


| 


right number for an opener since 
!it has a slow tempo and it ends on 
a soft note. These easy confi- 
dences pay off. The song selections 
are good and she reaches her au- 
dience easily. Jose. 


CAROLYN CARPENTER 


Songs 

15 Mins. 

Arele’s New Roumanian, N. Y. 
Carolyn Carpenter has devel- 


oped a type of act that goes well 
on the casuals. Miss Carpenter, 
who does an okay pop, majors in 
a medley which calls for songs in 
several languages with a concentra- 
tion on Italian. However, since 
the audience in this spot is all- 
Yiddish, she puts on a heavy over- 


at the end. 


FREDA FAYE 

Dance 

19 Mins. 

Arele’s New Roumanian, N. Y. 
Freda Faye needs to learn more 

of the basic facts of show business’ 

life. She shows considerable skill 

at acro dance, but spends the 








j 


although she throws in a few num- | 


tune, she confides that it’s not the | 


LLL eg 


Clark St. Honkytonks 








doing well enough. Curly Fish-/ 
man’s Crossroads, on the southeast | 
end of the Loop, has a pretty good | 
show, as the strips go, with a three- | 
piece band and a lineup of pro- 
fessional peelers. This is operat- | 
ing in the area where Minsky’s | 
Riaito, now defunct, used to cap- | 
ture the flesh-happy. Silver Frolics | 
is still the most deluxe gir) show in | 
town, with an excellent vaude- | 
strip spread, posh interior and a} 
stiff minimum charge. Backstage, | 
a circular bar on the northside, has 
six strippers and two singers and | 
seems to get away with more skin | 
display than most of the other | 
joints. Biz here is about as good} 
as it always was, and it was always | 
pretty good. The 606 Club on} 
Wabash Ave. has a slick show and 
a $2.50 minimum, and this club 
and the Silver Frolics are now the | 


| major conventioneer spots. 


| 
} 


| 


lay of tunes in that language with | 


a liberal dosage of liturgical chants | 
aay . ° | thing to changing: the flavor of the 


Of course, the novelty of this) 


non-coreligionist working in Yid- | 
dish is considerable. She does 
well here, Jose. 


i the steady throbbing beat. 


On Clark St., the standard price 
of beer is 60c, and beer is still the 


favorite potation of the guys at 
Considering that there's) R= 


the bar. 
any kind of entertainment, the li- 
bation is almost a. bargain. Piano 
plavers alone, in more than a few 
spots, are worth it. 
Hungry Jazz Pianists 
Most of the keyboarders are hun- 
gry jazz pianists, and their work 
on the 88s is not to be jeered at. 
In fact, these musicians have con- 
tributed as much as any other 


shows. Gone is the 
strip music library of 
tunes like ‘Sophisticated Lady,” 
“Tea for Two,” “Pretty Girl Is 
Like a Melody,” and that ilk. In- 
stead, it’s hep, improvisational 
blues stuff and they play without 
This 


Clark St. 
standard 





| partly accounts for the passing of 


| greater part of her time singing in | 


an uncertain voice. 


purposely contrived to be as un- 
attractive as possible. 
on the floor with no makeup and 
| blacked out teeth, and a costume 
supposedly representing a hoyden. 
| Her tunes call for her to make ad- 
| vances to the male diners. 

Please, not while they’re eating. 

Jose. 


| GIVENS & SWEETY PIE 

| Songs, Dance 

20 Mins. 

| Arele’s New Roumanian, N.Y. 
Negro couple are good operators 

in situations where a lot of time is 

required. They have sufficient 


customeas interested. They show 
a lot of bright spots such as the 
femme’s singing. She indicates a 
| lot of skill in that department. 

They keep a drum on stage 
; Which when not used for solo work 
| by the male, supplies a good back- 
| ground for their taps. They dis- 


| pense a lot of energy in that field | his experience that in these de- 


!and some of the steps: draw ap- 
plause. They get off to a good 
mitt. Jose. 





Treniers to La Martinique 
| In Cafe Society Delay 


| The Treniers were added to the 

floorshow at La Martinique, N. Y., 
last week because of the failure of 
| Cafe Society Downtown to open as 
| per schedule. The Treniers were 
pacted for the Village spot, and 
were to have started last Monday 
(11), but alterations there haven’t 
yet been completed and aren’t 
likely to be for a couple of weeks 
yet. Both the LaM and CSD are 
under the same ownership. 


| went on salary as of the contracted 

starting date. They were 
| into the uptown site to work out 
their salary. 








BUD AND CECE 


ROBINSON 


Currently 


VOGUE ROOM 


HOLLENDEN HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 








Direction: MCA 








| visual and audio values to keep | tie dink ol 


However, her | 
major fault is her getup, which is | 


She comes | 


| although 
| spots last year. Only 17 have a bal- | 


the bump and grind. 








Roadshows Face 


Continued from page 129. 





of a prolonged strike of Anaconda 
Copper. 

Presently, there are no areas in 
which there is a labor shortage, 
there were three such 


anced supply as against 64 last 
year, and there is a moderate labor 
surplus in 81 areas as against 64 
last year. Latest figures indicate | 


| that unemployment is beyond the | 
3,000,000 mark, 





The Negro jazz act, therefore, | 


moved | 


Other factors in this pessimistic 
picture include a drop in corporate 
profits before taxes of $4,900,000,- 
000 in the first half of the year. 
While total personal income is 
last year, wages 
dropped more than $3,300,000,000 
below 1953. 

Naturally, the pockets of unem- 
ployment will undoubtedly reduce 
gates in many areas. However, a 
spokesman for one of the trav- 
elling shows declared that it’s been 


pressed towns, the advance is slow. 
But if word-of-mouth and news- 
paper reviews are favorable, then 
there’s a pickup at the boxoffice, 
Which nearly makes up for the de- 
cline in the advance. 

As far as show biz is concerned, 
it’s conceded that there are about 
a dozen shows on the road that are 
likely to be hit in any prolonged 
tour. However, local talent employ- 
ment as well as dancebands on 
one-niter tours, niteries and club 
dates fall off tremendously. There 


is some hope that the picture will |, 





change for the better after the 
elections next month. 


Continued from page 129 c.amammmibbemenmnennns 


gals worked sans inspiration and 
without a sense of climax. They 
left the stages wearing more than 
a bikini. 

To all appearances early in the 
evening, ‘“B-girling’ or  drink- 
hustling doesn’t go on. But at one 
of the foremost spots, the gals be- 
gin peppering the joint en masse 
after 11:30,.apparently the time 
at which the heat goes off. Sig- 
nificantly, at just about that time, 
the first navel pops into view, too. 
Burley girls say they get 15c¢c per 
stick as profit. A stick is a swizzle 
rod which the bartender saves for 
every drink the gals hustle from a 
customer. One stripper told Vart- 
ETY She can pick up from 30 to 40 
sticks per night when the heat’s 
not on, “which isn’t very good.” A 
really good mixer, she said, can 
get between 100 to 150. 











“500” CLUB 
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The Puppet Masters 


vite ANIGHT 
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Dir.: DICK HENRY 
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MISS 
NAOMI 


STEVENS 


“Chants With a Chuckle” 
Held Over, AGAIN 


LAKE CLUB 


Springfield, Ill. 
(Thanks HUGO, HAROLD and PAUL) 
Dir.: JIMMIE HUSSON AGENCY 
119 W. 57th St., New York 

















CORBETT 
MONICA 


“Mr. Dynamite’ 
Currently 


Club 


Steubens 
BOSTON 


Per. Mar.: HARRIS GIGER 
Dir.: Gerber-Weiss, N. Y. CO 5-8680 


EX-SHOWGIRL 


wanted to run busy checkroom 
of high class midtown restaurant, Must be 
24-28, attractive, with some checking experi- 
ence, 5 days, ne Sat. or Sun., 11:30-8 P.M, 
Salary $100 or more per week, plus meals. 
OUTSTANDING JOB FOR RIGHT GIRL. 
Interviews Saturday 9-5, 130 West 36th St. 
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MAGICAL 





LOU FOLDS 


Currently 


STATLER HOTEL 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Thanks to DAVE BAUMGARTEN 
and ED and WILMA LEARY 


JUGGLER. 
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Senator Hints 








are indifferent to our responsibili- 
ties on programming. On the con- 
trary, we are actively concerned 
with, and constantly alert to as- 
sure, a properly balanced program 
schedule of entertainment, infor- 
mation and education, while ob-| 


serving the rules of good taste | 


and moderation.” 

On the subject of violence, 
especially in westerns, Jones said, 
“It. is an important part of our) 
history, our folklore, our tradition, 
and of the American people's cur- 
rent taste in entertainment.” He 
pointed out the violence in Shake- 


speare, in Mother Goose, and other 


classics. 
Films Not Censored 
Jones gave a long, detailed ex- 


planation about how CBS self-cen- | 
sors, but admited that it did not} 


censor films which are independ- | 
ently produced for tv but which} 
CBS Television Film Sales, Ine., 
distributes for the producers. 

In its presentation which opened 
the hearing, the committee staff 
presented a film, nearly an hour 
long, containing scenes of violence | 
from films shown on the _ four 
Washington stations over a One- 
week period, during the hours 4 
to 10 p.m.—the children’s watching 
hours. 

Jones pointed out that, while 
some shots were undoubted viola- 


tions of the tv industry code, the | 
scenes shown ran 60 minutes, | 


while the four stations in question 
put more than 1€,000 minutes of 
programs on the air in that period. 


Jones also took the position that | 


there was a definite difference be- 


tween violence in the old western | 


films and that shown in modern 
crime pictures. 

Senator Hendrickson commented, 
“It would be a wonderful thing” if 
the whole industry lived up to the 


code and asked how all might be | 


gotten to subscribe and follow it. 
Jones said he knew of no specia? 
way to get this done, but said 
progress is being made. It was at 
this point that Hendrickson asked 


whether Jones didn’t believe a¥| 


“czar” would be a good thing for 
television. The CBS veep strongly 
disagreed. 

One point by the committee staff 
was that the network had no 
specialists in child education and 


psychology to aid in the web's cen- | 
sorship from the point of the juve- | 
| 


nile audience. 


Earlier. in the’ session, Hen- 
drickson also aired his idea of a 
czar for the industry who would 
pass on suitability of material, just 
as the Production Code Admin- 
istration does for Hollywood. 


No ‘Children’s Hours’ 
Washington, Oct. 19. 
Two additional witnesses -were 
heard today (Tues.) by the Hen- | 
drickson committee on juvenile 
crime. John Hayes, manager of 
WTOP here, said there is no “uni- 
versal hour’ when kids watch tv, 


Continued from page 1 


‘Czar’ For TV 








| faith in the industry’s code, rec- 
ommended the setting up by Presi- 
| dent Eisenhower of an advisory 
commission to work with Federal 
agencies that control mass media. 


done through the FCC, he said that 
wouldn't work 
| present law.” 
As a_ final thought, Bennett said 
| that in a program poll of prison- 
ers taken a few years ago, 50% of 
the shows mentioned by them were 
those dealing with crime, indicat- 
ing that this was the type of pro- 
gram they retained in their minds. 








s s 

| Paris Spotlight 
=m Continued from page 2 aaa 

f 


Simea and Renault. Prices are still 
| higher than foreign models of the 
| same type, but the exorbitant duty 
'of 57° keeps the French makes 
| cebapes. However, the new gov- 
ernmental policy of lowering tar- 
iffs has led to ensuing cuts in local 
product. Though hornblowing is 
outlawed here, the French still 
make plenty of noise about autos 
and their prices. 
Jet-Propelled Cars 


Drawing biggest crowds are the 
new French Fords, Vedette and 
Versailles, and the experimental 
General Motors jet-propelled car, 
the XP21 Firebird. This jet job 
can do over 200 miles and looks | 
like a rocket on wheels. Also star- 
ring are the’ specially-designed 
Cadillac Rapier designed by 


Brooks Stevens, the Raymond} 


Loewy Studebaker, the elegant 
English Jaguars, Bentley and Rolls 
Royces as well as the strength and 
dignity of the Mercedes. The vari- 


three wheels herald the loss of 
{parking problems here because of 
their litle space requirements. The 
expensive but beautifully designed 
Italo Ferrarris and Alpha Romeos 
are feasts for the eye if not the 
pocketbooks. English Rootes group 
made a big pitch with the appear- 
j}anee of Sir William Rootes him- 


also of great interest. 

Overflow crowd gave Paris a 
| holiday air as well as aggravating 
its already crowded traffic condi- 


ptton. Taxis were hard to find and | 
latecomers to legit shows became | 


{ 


'a habit here. Niteries did boff 
takes as well as the many new 
ganna Pix also got a nice take 
jon these visitors who combined 
| 
| 
} 





business and pleasure, and made 
| Paris hum for a couple of weeks. 
Now, as they all trail homeward, 
the artificial stimulus will be off 
and show biz will go back into its 
normal groove. 








Doughty Dutch 


that moppets do viewing up to) 


10 p.m. and later, adults along with 


them, and hence stations will al- 


ways be confronted with a pro- 
framming problem™ on the time 
slot element alone. 

Sen. Hendrickson, putting in a 
“plug” for the industry ‘code, 
asked Hayes if he thought the “old 
westerns” were more moderate 
than the “new oaters, to which 
Hayes replied that many of the 


old films ‘“‘we saw as boys” are 
playing on tv currently. The com- 
mittee brought out, incidentally, 
that several complaints had been 
received | that NBC-TV’s ‘Satins 
starring Betty 
Hutton last month was “too sexy 


and Spurs” spec 


for children.” 


Other witness was James V. Ben- . 
nett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and formerly 
Secretary to a now defunct com- 
mittee of the American Bar Assn. 
Studying influence of mass media 


On the administration of justice. 


He noted the distinction between 
Westerns and the programs deal- 
ing with “actual crime,’ such as 
‘v's whodunits and thrillers, where 
the details, he said, were “blue- 
Printed.” Juves can tell the dif- 
ference, Bennett declared, observ- 
Ing also that westerns have no ef- 
_ fect upon them. 

_ Bennett suggested that the tv in- 
Cusiry’get together to (1) support 
@ research bureau to test the effect 

programs -on children, and (2) 
#sserling \bhe didn’t.bave too much 


ot} 


a————— Centinued from pase 2 =; 


intact. If a Russian chess team 
could visit the U. S., why not four 
leftie members of an otherwise 
orthodox 100-piece Dutch band? 


Concertgebouw musicians are also | 


still plenty riled; they don’t ‘like 
Germans, even oboists. Their vet 
conductor, Willem Mengelberg, 


world-renowned maestro whose! 


name was synonymous with Con- 


certgebouw for decades, was kicked | 


out directly after the war's end on 
charges of collaborating with the 
occupying Nazis. 

A Fine Welcome 


Came the Concertgebouw last | 
|} week to Niew Amsterdam (New 
York), named originally after its 
hometown, to meet with a week of 
muggy, oppressive, inhospitable 85- 
Also to meet with a 


degree heat. 
further inhospitable threat from 


National Concert & Artists Corp., 


rival booking office to Columbia. 
A $15,000 suit was slapped last 
week against the Amsterdam crew 


by NCAC, and rumors were flying 
that the musicians’ instruments 
were going to be attached, and 


that the Carnegie Hall date might 


be called off. NCAC execs, who | 
were dickering in 1950 to bring the 
Dutch symph here, claim $15,000 
is due them for expenses, when 
arrangements for that tour broke 
off. Wednesday afternoon, prior 


to the Carnegie concert, a sum of 


$10,000 was placed in escrow to 
.insure against any seizures; a pos-| 





Asked whether this couldn’t be | 


“because of the | 





ous offbeat little jobs of two and | 


self to inaugurate the unveiling of | 
two new Hillman models. Low | 
| pricing and special features of | 
these compact family cars were | 





sible scandal was avoided, and the 
concert went on. 

NCAC, which claims it lost! 
prestige as well as expenses (by | 
the fact that Columbia got the orch | 
|for the tour instead of them), also | 
avers it never intended to attach 


the Dutch instruments. 


the organization with which NCAC 


| dickered in .1950 is no longer in| 
charge of the orch, and that the | 


1954 tour was negotiated with a/| 
different group: 
that the Dutch government, which 


is sponsoring the tour of the orch | Shee Clark 
as a goodwill gesture, wanted to /¢ 


avoid any unpleasantness, and/! 


stepped in, although giver of the | 


escrow coin is withheld. 

Anyway, despite all types of 
heat, the Concertgebouw artisti- 
cally gave a beautiful exhibition 
last Wednesday night of wonderful 
discipline, superb cohesion and 
clean, refined playing. Oreh—the 
strings especially—has a beautiful 
tone quality. They play in relaxed 
style; their conductor never drives 
them with the style U. S. maestros 
maintain. Eduard von Beinum, 
their regular conductor, led them 
through a choice, unhypoed read- 
ing of the “Freischutz” Overture; 


ja performance of the “Daphnis & 


Chloe” Suite No. 2 that was ex- 
quisite, if not as highly dramatized 
as is done in U. S. concert halls, 
and a Brahms First Symphony that 
had majesty, sweep and warming 
simplicity. 


Double-Trouble in Troy 
Troy, Oct. 19. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra's 


| concert at the R.P.I. Field House 


Friday night (15) was marked by 


dual misfortune—some 1,500 can- 


cellations, in an expected audience 
of 4,000, due to radio and news- 


paper reports about onrushing hur- 


ricane, and the metropolitan area 
truckers’ strike, which impounded 


the van carrying the Dutch musi- 


cians’ evening clothes. 


An audience of 2,500, at $1.50 to 
$3.50 scale, enthusiastically ap- 


|plauded the 100-piece group, the 
| majority“of whom piayed in shirt- 
| sleeves. Rafael Kubelik, alternate 
|}maestro with Eduard von Beinum | 


on the tour, conducted the concert 
in a light blue leisure coat and 


dark trousers. A few of the men) 


wore street coats. 





, Situation | 
is a little confused by the fact that | 





VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 20 


Numerals in connection with bills below Indicate opening day of show 


whether full or split week 


Letter in parentheses indicates circuit 
(P> Paramount; (R) RKO; (S) 


() Independent; (L) 


Stoll; (T) Tivoli; (Ww) 


Loew; (M) Moss; 
Warner 








But it’s reported Edward Ruh 


| Raymond 'k Lee 


Desiree et Pierre 


Julie Williams 


K & - Alexis 
Vie Lewis Ore 


Hippodrome (cP) 


Dick Montague 





Baron Gaye & E 





Jewel & Warriss 


| De Vere Dancers 








Stringfellow 





and CBS researchers who probed 
received 
clearances from the Army as to 
authenticity of his combat mis- 


Stringfellow’s “story” 


sions. 


Stringfellow telephoned Bartlett 
at his New York hotel Monday |‘. 
morning (18) from Ogden, Utah, of- | “~~ 
fering to let the producer out of | 
the film contract and return the 
cash advance he’d already received. 
Their original deal called for the | 
congressman to receive $1,000 as 
an initial payment plus another | 
sum when the picture went before 
the cameras, then 15% of the net 
profits after the venture hit the- 


atre screens. 


Bartlett, whose film making 
| policy is devoted to shooting “true 
dramatic stories,” said that his 
first impulse was to call off the 


project. “However,” he added 


“I’m rather confused by the whole 
situation and prefer to think things | 
| over before coming to any decision. 
| In any event I will still do a story 
| with that fundamental base—men 
of character who enter politics and 
spread good among their country- 


men.” 


Treatment on the “Stringfellow { 
story” had already been prepared 
| by Bartlett with production en- 
| visioned as starting sometime next 
spring. Producer only last week 
/ announced that he probably would 
direct the venture as well as write 
Despite String- 
fellow’s self-exposure as a hoax, 
Bartlett is of the opinion that the 


the screenplay. 


veteran did a “tremendots amount 


of good” in talks to high schoo! 
students and organized groups— 
“but he must have led a tortured 


existence with such a secret.” 


New Coast Moulin Mark 


Hollywood, Oct. 19. 





Moulin Rouge nitery set another 
new record on the second Saturday 
night of its “Ca C’est Paris” re- 
vue. Initial Saturday (9) ged 
$20,000 gross for three shows, best 
in history of the establishment, for- 


merly Earl Carroll's. 


Continued from page 1 eae 


Sylvia Campbell 


Russell & Susie 





FINSBURY PARK 


3vough & Archie 


NEW YORK CITY Stump & Stumpy 
Lemke’s Chimps 


CAGO 
Regal (P) 21 
Will Mastin 3 
| Sammy Davis Jr 
| Barbara De Costa 
| Lenord Reed 


| 'Trickie 


| Dyerettes 
MIAMI 
Olympia (P) 20 


| Little Jack Little 
| Pitchmen 
| Mirandas 


Joe Howard 
Faye & Andri 


BRITAIN 


Michael Mitchell 
LEICESTER 
Palace (S) 18 

Ai Martino 

Bill Waddington 

Fred Lovelle 

Amazing Celeste 

Seaton & O'Dell 

Harry & Betty 

Rio Rita & Ron 
LIVERPOOL 
Empire (M) 18 

Nitwits 

Max Bygraves 

2 Sterlings 

Rita Martell 

Lorraine 

Dick Calkin 

2 Boris 
MANCHESTER 

Hippodrome (S) 18 

Bill Johnson 

Bonal Colleano 

Wilson Keppel & B 

Chris Cress 

Nixon & Dixon 

Beryl & Bobo 


| Morgan & Manning 


Palace (M) 18 
Tommy Trinder 
Woods & Jarrett 
Salici Puppets 
Flying De Pauls 
Anne Hart, 
Harry Moreny 
Jimmy Berry 
2 Arvings 


| Freddie Dexter 
|Geo Mitchell 4 
iL Gerdon Girls 
Dorothy Duval 


NEWCASTLE 

Empire (M) 18 
Norman - Evans 
3etty Jumel 


|5 Skyliners 


Victor Seaforth 


| Bil & Bil 


J & S Lamonte 


|J Tiller Girls 


NORTHAMPTON 
New (1) 18 


Frankie Vaughn 
| Audrey Jeans 


Alan Roe 
Keither Bros 


| Annette 
| Bill Maynard 
| Shane & ‘Lamar 


M Murray & Kaye 
Bill Warehem & PB 
NORWICH 
Hippodrome (i) 18 

Jack Haig 


| Harkness & 


Williams 
Eddie Hart 
Moira Briody 
yene Rio 
Laura Pearsons 
Girls Co 
NOTTINGHAM 
Empire (M) 18 
Guy Mitchell 


| Rey & Roniy 


Austral 
Johnny Laycick 


J Palmer & Doreen 


Vera Cody Co 
Les Spanglers 
Joe Crosbie 
SHEFFIELD 
Empire (M) 1 
Ray Ellington 


Morecambe & Wise 


Gary Miller 
Mayfaors 
Norman Vaughn 
Marvels 


|Manning & Lee 


Les Marthys 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Grand (1) 18 
Diana Decker 
Jack Watson 
Monty Norman 


Authors & Swinson 


Tommy Riley 


| Gerry Limb 
'Krandon & Karna 


Kay & Katrina 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Hippodrome (1) 18 
toval Kilties Jrs 
Betty Driver 


| Hyitda Baker 


Flying Voleros 

Freddie Stobbs 
WOOD GREEN 
Empire (S) 18 

David Hughes 


|Cardew Robinson 


Len Marten 


| Billy Thorburn 


Skatine Vogues 

Cavozellas 

Dower & Rogers 

Alien & Albee Sis 
K 


Empire (i) 18 
Terry Cantor 


| Ken Barnes & J 

| Noble & Denester 
Joy Harris 

| Janette Fox 


Lake & Rolls 


'‘ Nudes 





Cabaret Bills 





Second Saturday (16) hit $22,000. oii eee 


NEW YORK CITY 


Copacabana 
Joe E Lewis 
3Zarry Sis 


Four Joes 

Bob Sweeney 

Peter Conlow 

Jean Stevens 

i Durso Gre 

Frank Marti Ore 
Gale’s 

Alan Gale 

Jackie Hejler 


Warner & MeGuire 


Larry Fostei 


‘Teddy King Ore 


| Harold Fonville 


| Ralph Flanagan Orc 
| Joan Bishop 


| John Barney 





| Ashtons 


| Ralph Young 





~ 


No. 1 Fifth Ave 


| Helena Bliss 


Hob Downey 


Hazel Webster 
Hotel New Yorker 


Beimont Plaza 
Al Castellano 


Hotel Pierre 
Hildegarde 
Jack Whiting 
Gene Bone 
Howard Fenton 
Stanley Melba Ore 
Hotel Plaza 
Genes 
& J Belmont 
Ted Straeter Ore 
Mark Monte Ore 
Hotel Pk Sheraton 
Irving Fields 
Eddie Layton 
Hotel Roosevelt 
Guy Lombardo Orc 
Hot St Regis 
Fernaffda Montel 
Milt Shaw Orc 
Ray Bari 
Hotel Statier 
Vaughn Monroe 
Hayman Ore 
Hotel Taft 
Vincent Loper Ore 
La Martinique 
Rose Marie 
Lenny Kent 
Alan Dale 
C Kaly Dners 
‘Treniers 
Pupi Campo Ore 
Latin Quarter 
| Mee West 
Jane Morgan 


Debonairs 
Golden Mermaid 





| Piroska 


Art Wane: Ore 
B Hurlowe Ore 
Le Ruben Bleu 
Julius Monk 
Norman Paris @ 
Irwin Corey 
Dorothy Louden 
Melita 
Marshall Itven 
Two Guitars 
Ng Poliansky 
Misha Usdanofft 
Marusia Sava 
Versailles 
“Bon Voyage” 
Paul Grey 
Louise Hoff 
Tommy Wander 
Margaret Banks 
Rosemary O'Reilly 
Carl Conway 
Betty Colby 
Ann Andre 
Rain Winslow 
Danny Carroll 
Danny Desmond 
Don Dellair 
Jim Sisco 
Salvatore Gioe Ore 
Panchito Ore 
Viennese Lantern 
Helene Aimee 
Dolores Perry 
Bela Bizony 
Ernest Schoen 
Paul Mann 
Charles Atbert 
Village Barn 
Hal Graham 
Jack Wallace 
Mary Ellen Trio 
Rachel Ellen 
Waldorf-Asteria 
Los Chavales De 
Espana 
Trini Reyes 
Nat Brandwynne 
Mischa Borr 
Village Vanguard 
Robert Clary 
C Williams *rrie 


CHICAGO 


Black Orchid 


| Tito Guizar 
| Nino Nanni 


| Teddi King 

| Rudy Kerpays Duo 
Blue Angel 

Calypso Festival” 


| Duke of Iron 
| Mary Ann 


Trinidad Joe 


| Calvin Harigan 

| Victor Manuel 

| D’Lacy Ore 
‘Angela San Juan 


Blue Note 
Bob Scobey Band 
Chez Paree 
Vagabonds (4) 
Maria Neglia 


|Martha A _ Bentley 
|; Dunhills (3) 
| Brian Farnon Ore 


A Cloister Inn 
Chris Connor 





|Lurlene Hunter 


Ralph Sharon 
Conrad Hilton 
‘Skating Stars’ 
Margie Lee 
Cathy & Blair 
Shirley Linde | 
Weidemanns 
Polo 
Perky Twins 
Jimmy Caesar 
Eileen Carroll 
Ray Melntosh 
B Dears & Dons 
Frankie Masters Ore 
Edsew ter Beach 
Frank Fontaine 
Francis Brunn ; 
Dorothy Hild Ders iM 
Bob Kirk Och " 
Palmer House * 
Jean Carroll f 
Robert Maxwell 
Empire Eight 
Charlie Fisk Ore 


ge tee 


LOS ANGELES 


Ambassador Hotei 
Ames Bros (4) 


| Mario & Floria 
| Rex Koury Ore 


Bend Box 


| Billy Gray 


Leo Diamond 
Dorothy Claire 
Nicco & Barba 


| Larry Green Trio 


Bar of Music 


| Wesson Bros (2) 


Kitt Carson 

C Callinicos 

Eddie Oliver Ore 

Tony Martinez Ore 
Biltmore Hotel 

Moore & Lessy 

Walton & O’Rourke 

Mary Raye & Naldi 

Hal Derwin Ore 

Ciro’s 

Marilyn Maxwell 

Mathurins 

Skeets Minton 

Bob Street 

Judy Brent 

Joe Paz 

Dick Stabile Ore 


| Bobby Ramos Ore 


Chariey Foy’s 
Wally Vernon 


| Charley Foy 


Mary Foy 

Sid Hurwitz Ore 
Crescendo 

Dick Contino 

Margo Good 


| Jack Nye Ore 


Mocambo 
L Finley Rev 


| Will Jordan 
Paul Hebert Ore 


Moulin Rouge 
Frank Libuse 
Margot Brander 
Szonyvs (2) 
Charlivels (3) 
Miss Malta & Co 


| Doubledaters (4) 


Mme Ardelty 
Jery LaZarre 
Ffolliot Charlton 
Tony Gentry 
Gaby Wooldridge 
Luis Urbina 
Eileen Christy 


| Bob Snyder Ore 


Statier Hotel 
Cheerleaders 
\llan & Achton 
Skinn«y Ennis Ore 


MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH 


Clover Crub 
Sherry Britton 
Luis Torrens 


| Harold & Lola 
| Baron Buika 


Tony Lopez Ore 

Selma Marlowe Line 

Woody Woo lbury 
Leon & Eddie‘’s 

Lois De Fee 

Lynn Star 


| Rose Ann 


Rita Marlow 
Charlotte Watere 
Nautilus Hotel 
Eddie Snyder 
Antone & Ina 
Sid Stanley “re 
Black Orchid 
Jo Thompson 
Richard Cannon 


Sans Souci Hotel 
Sacasas Ore 

Ann Herman Ders 
Anne Barnett 


Saxony Hotel 


| Gracie Barrie 


Tano & Dee 

Nirva 

Mandy Campo Ore 
Johnny Silvers Ore 


The Patio 


|Sammy Walsh 


Nelida 

Pat Paulson 
Bombay Hotel 

Patty Lynn 


|Link Andrews 


Peter Mack 
Dorothy Vincent 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Flaminge 

Ben Blue 
Debra Paget 
Les Brown Ore 

Silver Slipper 
Sally Rand 
Buddy Baer 
Kalantan 
Hank Henry 


Desert Inn 
Betty Hutton 
Sahara 

Marléne Dietrich 


Last Prontier 
Benny Goodman 
Buddy Lester 


'Davis & Reese 


El Cortez 


| Harmoniecats 


Golden Nugget 


|Gas Lights & Pink 


Tights 
Sands 


'P L Hayes & M 


Healy 


Clark Bros 


El Rancho Vegas 
Lillian Roth 
S Gibson Red Caps 
Showboat 
Minsky’s Follies of 
1955 
Thunderbird 
Gaylords 


RENO 


Mapes Skyroom 
Patty Andrews 
Joey Bishop 
D Arden Dancers 
E Fitzpatrick Ore 

New Golden 
Four Lads 


therkie Styles 


Tanva & Biagi 
Will Osborne Ore 

Riverside : 
Kay Stari ; 
Jones Boys 
Starlets 
Bill Clifford Ore 
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Ambassador Hotel, N. Y. | serving her apprenticeship abroad, Sheraton-Carlton, Wash. 


Chauncey Gray and Jani 
kozi Orchs; $3.50 and $5 minimum. 





Serge Obolensky, now prez of 
the Ambassador Hotel, to which 
he has transplanted himself from 
the Sherry-Netherland which he 
formerly headed until its concur- 
rent program of conversion into 
one of those “cooperative” deals, 
will soon put his new Embassy 
Club on the map—if he hasn't 
done so already. 

An innate showman, with vet ex- 
perience at the St. Regis (he was 
then married to owner Vincent 
Astor’s sister), later at the Plaza 
and then the S-N, Col. Obolensky 
has gravitated the plush Gotham 
hostels and perforce picked up 
beaucoup ideas. He spent this sum- 
mer abroad, studying Continental 
hotel methods with a further eye 
te pepping up the Ambassador, 
long a dignified but.not particu- 
larly spectacular Park Ave. hotel 
operation, All the Park Ave. glamor 


seemed focused into the Waldort- | 


Astoria. : , 
Obolensky obyiously primed his 


fall premiere with an“eye to “the | 


4,000” who comprise the cream of 
the international  set’s nitery 
rounding, and decided that even 
that bunch doesn’t like a 20% 
nitery tab for the privilege of din- 
ing out, thus he staggered his en- 
tertainment policy to circumvent 
that and yet achieve the best all- 
round results. 

For the later stayeruppers he 
snared away Chauncey Gray, long- 
time danspation fixture at El Mo- 
rocco, so that he’s sure of getting 
a segment of that crowd. This is 
when the 20° cabaret tax goes 
on, with dancing. For the dinner 
crowd, until 10 p.m., there is the 


crack Jani Sarkozi ensemble (‘‘and 
Hungarian Orchestra,” | 


his Royal 
is the billing) and this dominant:y 
strong septet, with the maestro- 
fiddler at the helm, can give the 
famed army of strolling fiddlers 


at Paris’ Monseigneurs plenty of | 


competition. Maestro Sarkozi is a 
soothing gypsy violinist who really 
knows how to make his violin cry, 


and his seven Romany aides are | 
ultra in musical support. Sarkozi 


is a cinch 
draw, 
trade. 


for a strong personal 
especially for the dinner 


Gray, of course, is perhaps the | 


best known cafe society bandleader 
extant. With himself at the ivories, 
and a six-man team ‘comprising 
trumpet, three reeds, string bass 
and traps, he mixes up the current 
show and pop crop with the melo- 
ly foxtrot ballads of the 1920s 
and 1930s. For some reason these 
pops and show standards “do have 
greater perennial substance—and 
gets ‘em out on the floor as it 
on cue. That’s always been Geray’s 
metier—anybody who can’t terp to 
his pert tunestering just ain’t in- 
terested. 

There’s no couvert, but a $3.50 
minimum weekdays and Sunday; 
$5 on Saturday; Mondays closed. 
Sarkozi shifts into an hour’s dansa- 
pation from 10, and at 11 until 
3 a.m.—in itself an unusual late- 
hour hotel policy—Gray will hold 
forth. Incidentally, Sarkozi’s ances- 
tors helmed the first gypsy orch- 
estra to play at the court of Em- 
peror. Franz Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary—it says here in the fac- 
tual Alexander (Sascha) Tarsaidze’s 
dope-sheet; he, too, incidentally is 
another important aide Obolensky 


took over with him from the 
Sherry-Netherland. a 
In short order, and with a 


scientific eye to the ultimate (class 
trade) consumer, Obolensky and 
his g.m., William C. Tonetti, have 
achieved a successful pattern. 

They have decored their room 
in an 18th century salon atmos- 
phere, credited to Count Edward 
Bismarck, grandson of Germany’s 
Iron Chancellor. The Embassy 
Club is situated in the grill, under 
the Ambassador's old Trianon 
Room, henceforth for banquets, 
dominantly, with ils spacious outer 
lounge. In the basement location 
it follows the pattern of the Plaza’s 
Rendez-Vous and the St. Regis 
Maisonette, giving it a sort of class 
hideaway aura. In design it is said 
to be a replica of the so-called 
“Ambassador’s Room,” one of the 
suites of the Schonbrunn palace 
of the days of Austria’s Empress 
Maria Theresa. 

Cuisine is French and Imperial 
Russian, with accent on the flam- 
ing-sword viands. Henry (now 
Gallicized into Henri), is the head- 
waiter, long a familiar at the 
Sherry-Netherland’s Carnaval Room 
and has been wisely annexed by 
Obolensky to officiate similarly at 


the door. Henri probably knows 
the hotelier’s following better 
than anybody. Abel. 


Ringside, Paris 
Paris, Oct. 19. 
Pat Rainey, Lil Armstrong, 
Martial Solal Quartet; $2 minimum, 





Pat Rainey, U.S, dusky chirper, 


Sar-| has gained poise anda sureness in 
delivery to make her a fitting sta- | 


ple in this U.S.-owned boite, which 

| also features Lil Armstrong in her 
' fine-fingered piano jazz_ breaks. 
| Kansas Fields fills out well on the 
|drums and a Gallic quartet, Mar- 
‘tial Solal, gives adequate dance 
|and listening music. More jazz 
would help this club’s atmosphere. 
| Miss Rainey is a_ well-stacked 
| femme who offers selected sophisto 
| rep of proven and little-known bal- 
|lads. She gives these a throaty and 
| sugggestive going over that the pa- 
trons want. Though her voice lacks 
a highpowered range, it more than 
| adequately caresses and dresses 
|her offerings. Drinks are reason- 
able and club gets a young Gallic 
and American clientele, plus show 
biz people in passage. Mosk. 


Biltmore Hotel, L. A. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 12. 
Kirby Stone Four; Nanci 
Crompton; Nita & Peppi; Biltmore 
Starlets (12); Hal Derwin Orch 
(10); $1 cover. ' 





There’s no great draw in this 

latest package for the downtown 
hostelry, but there’s enough enter- 
tainment to satisfy the average 
| ringsider. 
| Headlining is the Kirby Stone 
| Four, a unit 20% weaker in man- 
| power since last seen here in town 
{but just as strong entertainment- 
wise. Outfit, formerly a quintet, 
| hasn’t lost any of its zing through 
| the departure of “Cow-Eyes,” now 
/a single, and socks over a succes- 
|sion of special material items 
| spiced with an occasional standard 
like “I Got Rhythm,” to which they 
add their own material. A few of 
itheir one-line gags could’ be 
| dropped.since they’re too sectarian 
| and more in keeping with the 
|needs of Billy Gray’s (where the 
quintet was last seen), but there’s 
little else to complain about. Boys 
play a variety of instruments, and 
| well, and clown easily and with no 
waste motion. 

Petite ballerina Nanci Cromp- 
ton is back with her rapid toework 
that continues to rate as a crowd- 
|pleasing routine. Succession of 
pirouettes and some ballet style 
terping are good for solid returns 
and she makes up in showmanship 
what she lacks in technique to 
merit the response. Opening act is 
a fast acroturn, Nita & Peppi. 
They've got some excellent stunts 
| that give the act a European flavor 
and they get the show off to a wal- 
loping start. 

Moro-Landis gals are seen in 
three production numbers, well 
conceived and executed and eye- 
fillingly costumed to evoke inter- 
est. Hal Derwin’s orch continues to 
backstop. Kap. 





South Seas. Honolulu 
Honolulu, Oct. 4. 
Vicki Young, Gil Lamb, Al 
Veveiros, Lindsay Lovelies (4), 
Wally Ryerson Trio; no cover, no 
| minimum. 








The combination of Vicki Young 
and Gil Lamb not only smashed 
| opening-night records at this beach 
bistro, but on the following evening 
set a new Saturday record by 
crowding in four shows. 

The perennially funny Lamb had 
headlined the previous fortnight, 
but held over three nights to help 
Miss Young get off to a gala start. 
Both of them have proved terrific 
| Honol Miss Young hitting fame in 
| 





Honolulu by virtue of her “Honey 
Love” recording. 

| It's one of the chirp’s few nitery 
| engagements, but she comes off in 
| socko style. She scores solidly with 
frenetic songs such as “Cell Block 
No. 9,” then varies the pace with 
“Stormy Weather” and “Tears on 
My Pillow.” Her comic takeoff on 
| “I Love Paris,” accompanying her- 
| Self On banjo, draws heavy laughs. 
| Lamb, doubling as emcee, runs 
| through his versatile array of an- 
| tics and keeps audience howling 
j}for more. He “swallows” a har- 
|} monica, makes like a frantic be- 
| bopper, does an adagio “team” 
| dance (by himself), and—most ef- 
fective of all—sings a nursery 








| rhyme in styles of various com- 
| posers, 
| Al Veveiros, local baritone, 


| opens the show with su@h songs as 
| “Granada,” his best, “Three Coins” 
and “The Thrill Is Gone,” then 
|} makes way for the Lindsay Love- 
lies, whose costumes are more 
| spectacular than their precision 
| dancing. Gals have lots of flash— 
and 
mula that warms up the Navy 
trade. Wally Ryerson Trio backs 
the entire show most capably. 
Incidentally, only insiders know 
| that Miss Young is carrying on the 
“she must go on” adage. Her only 
|child died a few days before she 
| planed im to keep this date. 
j Walt. 


lots of -flesh—a surefire for-/ 


| 


! 
} 
} 


| 





| 
| 





Washington, Oct. 13. 
Carl Brisson, Joe Ricardel Orch; 
cover -$2, Saturdays $2.50. 





They’ve upped the cover charge 
for Carl Brisson’s two-week stana 
in the Harlequin Room, but the 
customers get their money’s worth 
as the durable, blue-eyed Dane 
turns on’the charm. Although it’s 
been more than three years since 
he was last here, Brisson has not 
been forgotten and gets a fine wel- 
come on his return. - 

The old master of the supper 
club circuit dishes up a combina- 
tion of romantic and comic songs, 
jaw breakers, audience participa- 
tion, romancing the gals and kid- 
ding the husbands, topped off with 
a gardenia for each woman in the 
audience in keeping with his 
theme song of “White Gardenia.” 

For opening night here, Brisson 
did one long show, instead of the 
customary two. He tees off with a 
medley from the film, “Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen,” and then really 
gets to the audience with “Ring 
Around Rosie’s Finger.” As he 
sings he walks around edge of the 
floor, shaking hands with everyone 
within reach and_ occasionally 
greeting old friends by name. This 
is a small room, enabling Brisson 
to get closer to his audience than 
otherwise. It is all to the good, 
since the entertainer works more 
intimately with the payees than al- 
most any other top act in the field. 

After the warmup there are a 
group of songs ranging from the 
romantic ‘With These Hands” to 
the mildly risque ‘Little Manicur- 
ist.” Next he iaterjects a tongue- 
twister song, offering a bottle of 
champagne for anyone who can re- 
peat it after him. Brisson hauls a 
mike on a long cable out among 
the tables to all the payees who 
want to try, until he finally hits a 
winner. This gets beaucoups 
laughs and lots of applause for the 
successful man. 

Entertainer follows up by lead- 
ing the audience in a chorus of 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart” and | 
then swings into a comic Texas 
number which he sings while on | 
his favorite perch, the back of a) 
chair. Thence back to the romance 
mood, and goes off strongly. 

Lowe. 


Desert Inn. Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, Oct. 12. 
Betty Hutton with Jerry Antes, 
Jack Regis, Nelson Riddle; Lottie 
Brunn; Don Arden Dancers (20), 
with Art Johnson; Carlton Hayes | 
Orch. 








This is presumably Betty Hut- 
ton’s valedictory to show business. 
If she’s retiring because she’s sick 
at heart of the arduous life of an 
entertainer, or because she’s so 
bloody rich she no longer has to 
work, or because she has an honest- 
to-goodness yen for total domes- 
ticity, who can quarrel with her? 
But if she’s quitting because she 





thinks she’s ‘washed up,” she’s 
suffering from delusions. 
Opening night here (12) her 


Swan Song had the melody of 
success rather than failure. At the 
end of her first show—and she’s 
on the rostrum for a full 60 min- 
utes—a good portion of the 320 
patrons who filled the cabaret gave 
her a standing ovation. It certain- 
ly looked more like a welcome than 
a goodbye. 

If Miss Hutton needs more of 
a convincer, she got this audience 
response despite the fact that she 
was singing with a voice evidently 
tired from strenuous rehearsals, 
and in face of the obvious that her 
act is not as well-rounded and 
routined as last year’s turn. This 
time around, Nick Castle is her 
stager and all he put with and 
behind her are two singer-dancers, 
Jerry Antes and Jack Regis, 
whereas last year Miss Hutton had 
the Starlighters, a mixed singing 
quintet. They had more versatility 
to spell the star. Difference now 
is that she’s on virtually all of the 
60 minutes and belting all the 
way. It’s just too much for her, 
the audience and her voice. 

Some of her material is familiar, 
such as “Little Rock Rhythm” and 
“Let’s Go On With the Show,” and 
she gives credit to Ray Evans and 
Jay Livingston for her song mate- 
rial, which also includes a couple 
of her past record hits, “The Rock- 
ing Horse Ran Away” and “Doctor, 
Lawyer, Indian Chief.” As _ last 
year, she does a takeoff on Benny 
Fields and Blossom Seeley, key- 
noted by “The Lullaby of Old 
Broadway” and “Melancholy 
Baby,” and up near the finish she 
again pays tribute to Sophie 
Tucker by whamming “Some of 
These Days.” “Sexy Sadie” is an- 
other special song holdover that 
pleases, and she scores at the close, 
when she does an afterpiece in a 
robe as though she got an audience | 
call from her dressing room, by 
hopping a piano, tinkled by Nelson 





Riddle, to sing “It Had to Be You” 


and “Orange Colored Sky.” | 

Miss Hutton gives both Antes, 
who sings-a solo and then duets 
“You're Right for Me” with Miss 
Hutton, and Regis, who indulges 
in a softshoe routine, individual 
opportunities. Antes, who is an- 
nounced as a Columbia Pictures 
prospect, appears to have _ the 
brightest future, his applause mov- 
ing Miss Hutton to say “T feel like 
Arthur Godfrey—and I hope you 
have humility.” 

Up ahead of Miss Hutton’s hour 
the show runs 33 minutes and its 
a lulu production by Don Arden 
who, between his high score at the 
Desert Inn and at the L. A. Moulin 
Rouge, appears destined to be the 
new Ziegfeld. His ideas, costuming 
and staging are bigleague, and his 
opening production number here, 
titled “Framed,” a courtroom 
melange with sex overtones like 
no magistrate has ever seen, gets 
a rousing reception from the audi- 
ence. Art Johnson is the judge- 
singer, and good, too, but better 
for the libido are the curvy prison- 
ers at the dock, all of whom gyrate 
as though they have ants in their 
pants. It all evolves in a jailbreak, 
and any warden who'd keep so 
many cuties under lock and key 
is selfish. A second Arden number 
is a holdover gypsy affair to 
tziganer melodies and it, too, is 
fine for the eyes. 

In between the two Arden 
routines, and the only other act 
in the show, is a rarity, a female 
juggler. And what makes Lottie 
Brunn even more unusual is that 
she’s a firstrate handler of the 
clubs, hoops, balls, etc., working 
very fast and without slipup. The 
well-gammed novelty act gets ex- 
cellent audience response. 

Poney Sherill and Phil Moody 
are billed for the special music and 
lyries for the Arden numbers: 
Mme. Berthe for the costumes (and 
they are excellent), and the Carl- 
ton Hayes orch plays the show ex- 
pertly, but gives up the baton to 
Riddle during Miss Hutton’s tenure 
on the stage. Opening night, at the 
first show, there were a couple of 
music miscues, and a _ stage-wait 
caused by a mechanical defect in 
a curtain, but none of it detracted 
from the entertainment, nor did 
they diminish in any way the 
certainty that Miss Hutton is not 
only a topgrade personality and 
entertainer, but also much too 
young to retire. Scho. 


Blue Angel, Chi 
Chicago, Oct. 11. 
“Calypso Festival,” with Duke 


of Iron, Trinidad Joe Dyson, Cal- | 


vin Harigan, Mary Ann, Angela 
San Juan, Victor Manuel, Al 
D’Lacy Gypsy Orch (5); $3.50 
minimum weekends, $2.50 week- 
nights. 





Focus of the present West Indian 
revue, which will be rooted in this 
intimate calypso cavern for the 
next eight weeks, is almost wholly 
on the lighthearted balladeering of 
the Duke of Iron. The giant calyp- 
sonian, making his first Chi nitery 
appearance, has penned some of 
the better-known ditties in the 
idiom, like “Matilda,” “Ugly Wom- 
an” and “Out De Fire,” none of 
which he offers here. The Duke 
represents the biggest name the 
Blue Angel has showcased ever 
since it turned to calypso some 18 
months ago. 

Strumming a uke, he opens the 
show with a humorous trilogy, sung 
warmly with an appealing lilt that 
makes audience participation no 
problem. He wraps up the format 
the same way with a bluish omni- 
bus on male-female relations that 
satisfies the need for both song 
and mirth. A distinct trial which 
he doesn’t surmount, unfortunate- 
ly, is how to keep all the calypso 
airs from sounding alike. Never- 
theless, he shakes a goodly quota 
of laughs from the crowd, keeps 
their ears bent, and has them 
blithely shouting choruses of “Rum 
and Coca Cola.” 

Despite an eyecatching costume 
splurge, rest of the bill shapes 
weaker than most of the previous 
shows here, affording little in 
balance or novelty as nearly all the 
other performers are dancers. The 
mystic snake dance of Joe Dyson 
and ‘“Mambolina” of Angela San 
Juan are both torrid tidbits, and 
the Island Street Dance executed 
by Calvin Harigan and Mary Ann 
is sensual and properly anxiety- 
ridden. Terpers, using front stage, 
back stage and the aisles for their 
shaker antics, tee, off the spread 
and join the Duke in a_ sock 
bacchanalian finale. 

Midway in the show, romantic 
Latin tenor Victor Manuel breaks 
the dance concentration with “Piel 
Canela” and “Begin the Beguine.” 
He also breaks the festive calypso 
mood, and the audience buzz 
throughout his stint testifies he’s 


out of place on this format. Al 
D’Lacy Gypsy orch provides prim- 
itive percussion 


pt yen pega op 
behind the calypsos and plays okay 
dance and dinner music. Les. 


Sahara, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, Oct. 12. 
Marlene Dietrich, Bernard Bros. 
(2), Mary Raye & Naldi, Saharem 
Dancers (12), Cee Davidson 
Orch (15); no cover or minimum. 





Returning to the scene of her 
nitery debut, Marlene Dietrich 
proves again to be a solid attrac- 
tion if a not so solid singer. Her 
chore, an unexciting 30 minutes, 
spans an unusual entrance and 
exit wherein the glamorous grand- 
ma, wearing a_ strikingly-draped 
white chiffon gown, is caught in 
the line of fire from an offstage 
wind machine and the billowing 
material makes an effective pic- 
ture. The gown is fairly revealing 
in its suggested transparency and in 
it the blonde-coiffed la Dietrich 
holds the audience by the sheer 
magic of her personality. She is 
still svelte of figure and with her 
fabulous face to match is a must- 
see. Actually, the gown worn this 
time around is more alltiring than 
the bosomy eye-catcher worn by 
the star last year. 

Voicewise, however, Miss Die- 
trich must be forgiven, for she 
has been accepted by audiences 
the world over for her other, more 
obvious requisites. Her singing 
voice may be deep, bassy or even 
brassy, but she still gets her flirta- 
tious and romantic messages across 
despite a soso selection of songs. 
In the space of less than a year, 
she has established herself as one 
of the world’s biggest cafe draws 
with considerable credit to Jean 
Louis, who executed her wardrobe. 

The headliner opens with a 
throaty “La Vie En Rose” and 
“See What the Boys In the Back 
Room Will Have,” guaranteed to 
give music. teachers. ulcers. 
“Naughty Lola” and ‘Look Me 
Over Closely” are sprightly and 
spicy. “Laziest Gal In Town” is 
not delivered like Pearl Bailey, 
perhaps, but it’s commercial as de- 
livered by Dietrich. “Go Away 
From My Window” gives the star 





the opportunity to cry a little to 
the 18th-century folk-song. She 
brings back “Jonnie” in German 


lyrics, then does “Lili Marlene” 
and her inevitable “Falling In 
Love.” Buddy Cole renders yeo- 


man service as the star’s conductor 
of “the Cee Davidson orch, aug- 
mented by a quartet of violins. 
The Bernard Bros., comedy pan- 
tomimists, are a strong click with 
their zany antics to recordings of 








the Andrews Sisters, Kirsten Flag- 
stad and “Figaro.’”’ Wearing moth- 
er hubbards and little else, the duo 
scores with knockabout routines 
| that include a stuttering carbon of 
Mel Blane in “K-K-Katy.” High- 
spot is “You’re In Love,” from 
| “‘Call Me Madam,” a clever Ethel 
| Merman mime that winds with one 
brother as a nurse using a butter- 
fly net to whisk his straitjacketed 
partner off. 

Mary Raye and Naldi return 
with graceful adagios and waltzes 
to thrill and please. The dance 
vets get fine applause response in 
their two sessions, as they return 
following their stint in a George 
Moro production of “The High 
And the Mighty.” The line back- 
ing the pair is strikingly costumed 
and the number is well staged and 
deserving of the kudos. Bob. 


Le Ruban Bleu, N. Y. 

Irwin Corey, Marshall  Izen, 
Dorothy Loudon, Melitta, Julius 
Monk, Norman Paris Trio; $4, $3, 
minimums. 





The supper spot operated by the 
Meles, pere et fils, has a bright 
display this session with a series 
of turns that are familiar in the 
intimeries. The show is one that 
packs a lot of entertainment and 
holds up well. 

Julius Monk, who conferenciers 
and is in charge of the talent op- 
erations, again shows a lot of ine 
genuity in contrasting various tex- 
tures of comedy to produce an en- 
tertaining blend. Comic Irwin 
Corey contrasts with Marshall 
Izen, whose puppet manipulations 
are on the arty side. In the sing- 
ing line Dorothy Loudon, in the 
pop and standard vein, also offers 
plenty of distinction from the soft- 
voiced and easy-flowing Melitta, 
who majors in Latin tunes. The 
singularly-named girl is further 
described under New Acts. 

Corey’s absent-minded professor 
routine is standard and yock-pro- 
ducing. He has a coliection of 
zanyisms that the chichi gentry go 
for. There are no gags per se, 
but his ramblings produce a net 
effect that brings on a lot of ap- 
plause. Corey is wise enough to 
restrict his appearance in any sec- 
tor of town, so that he retains his 
novelty when he returns. 

Izen’s top numbers are in the 
arty spectrum. His material seems 
restricted to the higher IQ set, 
since it deals with takeoffs on 





opera, and other items that deal 
with longhair music. His big item 
on show caught was a rib of the 


(Continued on page 135) 
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Musie Hall, N. Y. 

“Showtime,” with Gloria Ware, 
Charles Whiteley, Tony Saverin, 
Hal Norman, Elvin Campbell, 
Jacqueline Langee, Eddy Ruhl, 
Chet Clark, Rockettes (dances by 
Emilia Sherman), Glee Club 
(Raymond Paige, director, Ralph 
Hunter, associate), Music Hall 
Vocal Ensemble, Corps de Ballet 
(Margaret Sande, director), Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Paige, 
tor; Leon Zawissa, John Dosso, 
associate conductors). Settings by 
James Stewart Morcom; costumes 
designed by Frank Spencer, exe- 
cuted by Louise Bayer; lighting, 
Eugene Braun; stage manager, 
John Jackson; production assist- 
ait; Nicholas Daks; special lyrics, 
Albert Stillman; assistant to the 
Rockette director, Emilia  Sher- 
man; grand organ, Ashley Miller, 
Raymond Bohr, Cecil Bentz; 
“White Christmas” (Par), re- 
viewed in Variety, Sept. 1, 54. 


With Irving Berlin’s “White 
Christmas” on the screen and 
Paramount’s VistaVision making 


its bow, the Music Hall’s new stage 
show has latched on to an appro- 
priate theme, “Showtime.” Pro- 
ceedings are in the best tradition 
of the Hall and should leave the 
customers with a feeling of having 
got plenty entertainment returns 
on their admissions. 

Since the theatre’s revue by now 
has frozen into an accepted and 
expected pattern, it’s surprising 
that the staff still manages to come 
up with shows that are so dis- 
tinctly different and so appealing 
in their composition. “Showtime” 
is one of those song and dance 
potpourris that just hits the spot 
with a bang. It’s in a way, a 
tribute to one of the great figures 
of show biz, Irving Berlin. 

As usual, the Music Hall Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Raymond Paige, gives out 
with a competent rendition, in this 
instance the Overture to ‘“Mig- 
non.” It’s a familiar piece and 
one well suited as a curtain-raiser. 
Orch gives it standard treatment. 

Overture leads into a short in- 
tro sung by Gloria Ware, with 
Charles Whiteley, Tony Saverin, 
Hal Norman and Elvin Campbell 
terping in the background. Rock- 
eites then come on stage for their 
“Fashion Showease” number, 
dressed in glittering white. Gals 
are in top form and handle their 
assignment with the usual astound- 
ing precision. Stanza, staged by 
Emilia Sherman, gets heavy mit- 
ting from the audience, which also 
is a Hall tradition. 

“Stage Struck,’ combining bits 
from, “Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Rigoletto,” is next in line, featur- 
ing the voices of Jacaueline 
Langee and Eddy Ruhl. It’s the 
kind of spoofing that, done with 
an imaginative barbershop setting, 
g0es Over very big. It’s got laughs, 
g00d voices and an overall zing 
that contributors to a fine show. 

Les Marcellis, a fast-working 
acro team, come on next for an 
act that has the customers holding 
their breath one moment and roll- 
ing in the aisles the next. Their 
stunts are very clevely worked out 
and the boys are tops in their 
class. Wisely, they also go off be- 
fore they wear out their welcome. 
The Marcellis, working with noth- 
ing more than a cable and two 
chairs, are a mighty potent attrac- 
lion. 

Chet Clark is featured with his 
mouth-organ solo of the “St. Louis 
Blues” in the “Between Acts” bit, 
and he brings, the house down with 
a virtuoso réndition. Backed by 
the vocal ensemble, Clark does a 
cracker Jack job in jiving up the 
Tes, 

Final two scenes of “Showtime” 
are tops in every respect. ‘Miss 
Liberty,” highlighted by a replica 
of the Statue of Liberty slowly 
rising into view, features’the Corps 
de Ballet in a sock number that’s 
outstanding for its costuming, with 
the gals wearing frocks glittering 
silvery on the one side and red on 
the other. Margaret Sande’s direc- 
tion of the dance is an expert bit 


of staging. Hift. 
Apolls. N. Y. 
Coleman Family (4), Margie 


MeGlory, Fiwe Keys, Bobby Or- 
ton’s Teen Aces (6), Chico O’Far- 
rill Orch; “Veils of Bagdad” (U). 

The Harlem vaude flagship is on 
# semi-mambo kick this session, 





with the Latine beat being pro-| 


vided by Chico O’Farrill’s mambo 
band and Bobby Orton’s Teen 
Aces. The Orton lads are talented 
Crumbeaters who provide frenzied 
roythms ag they work over the 
Dongvo, timbali and congo drums. 
They're a. showmanly group and 
Continue the reception they re- 





conduc: | 


ceived on Broadway in “Two’s 
Company” and at the Thunderbird 
in Las Vegas. They’re the hit of 
the show, although not in the top 
bracket billing. 

The Five Keys are the marquee 
lure and give out with more than 
satisfactory harmony. For this 
engagement, the Keys have mul- 
tiplied to six, featuring-a former 
member for the brunt of the solo 
work. Lads have tailored their 
act for both sight and sound and 
display interesting movements in 
shifts for mike position. Their 
numbers could be spaced better 
by alternating the rhythm and 
blues tunes. 

The Coleman Family, made up 
of mom, pop, brother and sister, 
have a degree of aud recognition 
via several tv outings. It’s hand- 
some family group that combines 
song and terpology to good effect. 

Margie McGlory is a song 1m- 
pressionist. Her carbons of Billy 
Daniels, Lena Horne, Pear] Bailey 
and Louis Armstrong please the 
pewholders. She is _ particulary 
effective in her Armstrong im- 
presh. There’s no objection to 
the Daniels’ one, but his song 
style seems to be overworked by 
the imitators. 

O’Farrill’s band, at show.caught, 
appeared to be unsure of its cues 
in backing the show. It does 
okay, though, when it has the spot- 
light for solos. Holl. 


Palace, N. Y. 
Wilfred Mae Trio, Gene Bianco, 
Ladd Lyon (2), Nikki & Noel, 
Rex Weber (2), The Renowns 
(3), Artie Dann, Louis & Oliver 
Sisters (3); “The Bob Mathias 
Story” (AA). 


The Palace bill is a well-con- 
structed affair this week, with most 
of the acts having done well at 
this vauder on previous occasions. 
The standard act value is topped 
by Artie Dann, in his next-to-clos- 
ing slot, and fresh interest is pro- 
vided by Gene Bianco, a jazz-harp- 
ist, new at this house, but who 
has been around. 

Dann has a likeable set of rou- 
tines and gets his’ message over 
in this emporium. His gab on his 
oversized schnoz and his under- 
sized frame provide a good focal 
point for laughs, and his observa- 
tions on a fairly broad field of 
subjects do well for him. 

This particular bill goes heavy 
on acts that carry comedy with 
it. Ladd Lyon, aided by a femme 
plant in the audience, carries out 
a good brand of acro mixed with 
laughs. The balancing turn holds 
up the trey spot well. 

The Renowns, a trio comprising 
two males and a femme, show up 
well in the comedy dance field. 
Their routine still needs consider- 
able tightening for maximum im- 
pact, but they hit a salvo for what 
they show. 

Rex Weber does a ventriloquist 
turn without dummies. He's helped 
for one brief period by a femme, 
who purports to be singing, but 
walks off leaving Weber holding 
down the mike without moving his 
lips. It’s a good novelty that’s well 
appreciated. 

Bianco is a fine harpist, who 
does well with the Lyons & Healy 
on a series of jazz numbers. He 


of boogie-woogie. 

The fore and aft sections are 
by Wilfred Mae Trio, with two 
girls and a male in a series of 
juggling of hoops that’s well liked, 
and Louis & Oliver Sisters, who 
have a lively balancing and hand- 
to-hand turn that makes for a fine 
curtain. Nikki & Noel are listed 
under New Acts. Jo Lombardi 
showbacks sharply. Jose. 


Olympia. Miami 


Miami, Oct, 15. 
Molly Picon, Nazzaro, Great 
Glasso, Edwards & Lorraine, Al- 


den & Ettore, Les Rhode House 
Orch; “Passion” (RKO), 


Components of this week’s bill 
make for well-balanced vaude, 





of the acts has played this house 
before — a departure from the 
| custom of repeating talent semi- 
j}annually or annually. 

| Molly Picon’s only previous ap- 
|}pearances in this area have been 
|/on the Beach side for the Israel 


| bond drive. Booking here seemed | 


an odd one for the type of patron 
| attracted but the vet trouper comes 
| through in fine fashion to 
|'solid response. Her 
|artfully devised, albeit some of the 
|material has been kicked around. 


Knowhow and showmanship negate | 


own 


that facet and wind into her 
'Of The Shawl,” topping the me- 


lange of stories and special song 
bits to walk her off a winner. 
Novelty work of Nazarro, an off- 
trail impressionist, sits well. Works 
his body into the act to aid on 
the facial work. Circus stunter, the 
Great Glasso, is another plus fac- 
tor in the proceedings, his balanc- 


meter rising, sensational one- 
finger stands wrapping up for him. 

Dueting and solo vocalistics by 
Don Ettore and June Alden are 
also aud-pleasers with their ver- 
sions of the standards and 
comedy arrangements well 
dled. 





does a punchy “Limehouse Blues” | 
and hits a hot mitt with a rendition | 


with added novelty for the regu- | 
lars here being the fact that none | 


Win | 
compote is 


Edwards & Lorraine offer up in- 


with mixture of Latino and state- 
side patterns. Les Rhode and house 
orch handle the showback chores 
in apt manner. Lary. 


Science Helps; Golden 
Wedding Annis Specialty 


The wonder drugs of the past 
10 years may yet prove the savior 
of the last remaining _ strictly 
kosher cabaret in New York and 
possibly in the United States. Little 
did Sir Alexander Fleming and 
Selig Waksman realize that their 
boons to humanity with the discov- 
ery of the antibiotics and the use 
of cortisone, ACTH, etc., would 
have as important byproduct the 
rescue of Arele’s New Roumanian, 
the lone nitery citadel where di- 
etary laws are observed. 

The brothers Goldstein, Dave & 
Nat, operators of the spot on the 
lower east side, point out that the 
bulk of their trade is in family 
functions. The strong family ties 
on the Hebrew elements in New 
York, of late, have created a myri- 
ad of family circles and cousins 
clubs, and then of course, there’s 
the usual round of weddings, en- 
gagements, barmitzvahs, anniver- 
saires, etc. However, a new nugget 
of business has been appearing of 
late. There have been more golden 
wedding anniversaries than prac- 
tically any other type function. It’s 
become an important source of 
coin, sez Dave Goldstein. This 
catering to the very old and the 
very young (latter with barmitz- 
vahs) provides the biggest source 
of revenue. 

The Goldsteins explain that with 
the changing character of the lower 
east side in which Puerto Ricans 





dish elements, there is virtually no 
drop-in business. Most of the trade 





tiation. Consequently, -they know 
almost the exact amount of revenue 
that they’ll take in. For their reg- 
ular customers, explains Dave, they 
need no minimum cards. But some- 
times, when some strange faces ap- 
pear, they’ll trot out the minimum 
cards on the table. The cafe had 
been closed for the summer and 
recently reopened. They had been 
on a weekend policy, but now 
they’ve got Michel Rosenberg, one 
of the stalwarts in the Yiddish the- 
atre. The surrounding show has a 
trio of acts comprising a Negro 
song and dance pair, Givens & 
Sweety Pie, dancer Freda Faye, 
and singer Carolyn Carpenter. 
Rosenberg is one of the genuine 
stage humorists. He has a rich vein 





| Yiddish homelife on the lower east 
side, but which is not only ap- 
plic#ble to the Yiddish life else- 
v here, but has universality as well. 
Rosenberg has any number of 
stories which he tells bilingually. 
Some of the yarns dealing with his 
long service in the Yiddish theatre 
are howlers. Indeed it may be that 
the humor that Rosenberg purveys 
may be the fountainhead of the 


town. But here the stories are at 
the peak of richness. His skill at 
the tales deserves a wide sweep of 
uptown trade, 

The brothers Goldstein have to 
make concessions to the younger 
element that frequently find them- 





something, and for that reason the 
| jivey turn of Givens & Sweety Pie, 
|a Negro couple, who play the 
| drums, and have a good line of 
song and dance, serve their func- 
tion well. More of them as well as 
| the Misses Faye and Carpenter un- 
der New Acts. 


man) is operated for a numerically 
smaller Yiddish community. But 
| apparently they bank on a rebirth 
of Jewish interest, which has been 
evidenced for the past few years. 
i Jose. 


ing stunts keeping the gasp-mitt | + ‘ } 

| former. with proficiency in several | 
singing, ivorying | 
|and doll manipulation. His operatic 


musi- | 
han- | 


have displaced id- | 
splaced many of the Yid | Saateen in Abe 
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Night Club Reviews 








. : | novelties to put 
telligently conceived ballroomolgy | ” 


Le Ruban Bleu. N. Y. 


Italian opera. He’s a skilled per- | 


fields, inc!uding 
satires are funny, but for a limited 
audience. This is one of the rooms 
that he fits into nicely. 

Miss Loudon has a good bounce 
in her deliveries. At show caught 
she did a variety of oldies and 
her ahead. She 
indicates a lot of promise and once 


jher style matures she can expand 


her operations to the larger halls. 
The Norman Paris Trio remains 


| one of the top instrumental groups. 


| ment. 


Of Lone N.Y. Kosher Cafe 





They offer a lot of musical excite- 
Jose. 


Chez Suzy Solidor. Paris 





Paris, Oct. 19. 
Suzy Solidor, Georges Henri 
Martin, France Noel, Jacques | 
Reverdy, Andre Gueri; $4 mini-| 
mum, 
After absenting himself from 


the Paris nitery scene for two sea- 
sons, Suzy Solidor comes back in 
her own boite on the Rue Balzac 
off the Champs-Elysees. Walk- 
down club has been furnished ifi a 
rococo, offbeat style in keeping 
with the milieu being catered to 
She is aiming for the monied and 
show biz set, with her following of 
friends also coming in. Boite is 
decorated with paintings of Miss 
Solidor by the many artists she’s 
known. It makes on interesting, if 
specialized frescoing. Tabs are a 
high $4 and there are two shows, 
one for the early comers at 10 p.m. 
and another at 12. 

Club .is small and any success 
will depend on the Solidor draw. 
She is in fine voice and her song- 
alog benefits from her poise, in- 
terpretation and savvy and han- 
dling and rep. Her injected poems 
are also of the high calibre. 
Georges Henri Martin takes sec- 
ond spot with his titillating finger 
dances as masks cover his hand to 
let him dance a ballerina, a ’20s 
flapper and an oldie-type Betty 
Boop-voiced song-and-dance girl. 
This is a very diverting stint in a 
small boite and mitts are big. 

Rest of show is strictly off-the- 
beaten-path and for the habitues. 
Two people recite and a third gives 
a shaky mime dance. Recitations 


|are by ex-boxer Andre Gueri and 





| hand. 


actress France Noel. Gueri is in- 
teresting if a bit groiesque in his 
man in the ring 
while Miss Noe] adequately mouths 


is a result of solicitation, and nego- | a charming Colette poem. Jacques 


Reverdy is a West Indian who 
does a series of wiggles and con- 
tortions. Next few weeks will tell 
if there is a place here for this 
intime styled, 20s-type nitery. 
Mosk. 


Rar of Musie. L. A. 


Hollywood, Oct. 9. 
Dick & Gene Wesson, Kitt Car- 





son, Constantine  Callinicos & 
Freddie Katz, Eddie Oliver Orch 
(5); $2 minimum. 


In bowing at this L. A. nitery as 
a team, the Wessons, Dick and 
Gene, come up with enough 
comedy impressions to rate a good 
Back together as a brother 
act following a six-year split, their 


| 27-minute stint is brightened with 


of folk humor which draws on the | 


Yiddish comedians that moved up- | 





selves in this spot, maybe as part | 
of a family circle celebration or | 


Of course, the New Roumanian | 
(not to be confused with the Old | 
Roumanian, owned by Jack Silver- | 


amusing antics which compensate 
for lack of name draw. For the 
record, Dick appeared as a single 
several years ago, but this time 
around he has his brother for 
straight-man. 

Impersonations and patter are 
the Wessons’ stock in trade, and 
they do it suavely and in perfect 
timing. With a flip of a wrist and 
a few facial changes they turn to 
ex-President Truman, Liberace— 
who seems good for anybody’s im- 


|pression these nights — Slapsy 
Maxie Rosenbloom, etc., for top 
response. 

Current layout’s opener is the 


piano team of Constantine Callini- 
cos—former musical director for 
Mario Lanza—and Freddie Katz, 
on for five excellent numbers. Kitt 
Carson, a blonde blues warbler 
with a capable voice, provides di- 
staff interest with some _ throaty 
renditions. Eddie Oliver and his 
orch hold over to dispense tuneful 
dance rhythm. Whit. 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. 0. 
New Orleans, Oct. 10. 
Russ Morgan Orch (16), Nor- 
man Brooks, Tim Herbert, Pan 
Merriman; $2.50 minimum. 





The customers come out in full 
force when Russ Morgan and his 
musical aggregation make their pe- 
riodic stand in this spot. Add to 
these the tourists and other 
regulars and result is capacity biz. 

It’s Morgan’s musie that gets top 





Continued from page 134 = 





longtime fave here, serves a choice 
musical menu that appeals to the 
sentimentalists and nostalgic pa- 
trons. Tableho'ders just don’t stay 
anchored to their seats when the 
Morgan crew is around, They flock 
to the floor during the knee-action 
sessions. 

The “Morgan manner” portion 
of the e -ertainment features the 
leader, with assists from Maugene 
Hughes, a capable thrush; Al Jen- 
nings, his slide trombone sidekick, 
and Eddie Wiltser, pianist, who 
also trots out a unique slide cornet 
for a couple of numbers that evoke 
accolades. Morgan’s own trombone 
stint and lively banter provide 
showmanly touches. 

Topping the floor acts is Norman 





Brooks, making his debut here. 
He’s a handsome chap who posses- 


|ses a natural, unstudied voice that 


non- | 


‘billing. The big, husky maestro, a$ 


| bears a resemblance to the late 
| Al Jolson. Naturally he sings some 
|of Jolie’s songs to please his 
audiences, but he has no intention 
of being typed. 

Tim Herbert, tooth-flashing 
comic, turns in a happy routine 
of hoke, gags, songs and dancing 
to net a nice hand. Pan Merriman, 
one of the most exciting dancers 
to play the Blue Room in months, 
shows a fast line of precarious 
stunts in which her acro abilities 
get full play. She performs flashy, 
handless cartwheels, body bends 
and flips that draw plenty of palm 
pounding. ‘. 

Morgan also emcees the 


: show 
nicely. i 


Liuz. 


Black Orehid, Chi 
Chicago, Oct. 12. 
Tito Guizar, Nino Nanni, Teddi 
King, Rudy Kerpays Duo; $4 mini- 
num. 


Al Greenfield has done admir- 
ably with balancing another all- 
song format in his intimate supper 
club, all members of which are 
playing their first dates in the 
room. Headliner Tito Guizar hasn't 
been in town in years, and his 
draw here should be ample. Spread 
gets diversity from Guizar’s La- 
tino modes Teddi King’s American 
modern, and Nino Nanni’s_ spe- 
cialty song yarns that have a com- 
1ecdy impact. 

In black Mexicano garb and with 
| guitar held vertically, Guizar takes 
quick dominion of the room 
through a winning potpourri of 
Spanish standards. He has ingen- 
ious charm which shows up espe- 
cially in his lumbering intros, his 
ungainly but honest way of coax- 
ing the audience to respond. The 
crowd buys this approach, charg- 
ing it probably to Latin effusive- 
ness, and buys his virile songalog 
equally. 

Nino Nanni has a delectable line 
of patter, song and keyboarding 
which he delivers warmly in a deep 
distinctive voice. Guy’s material is 
almost all in the same key, fraught 
with clicko sex innuendos, but it’s 
choice entertainment for this room. 
Much of his output is special ma- 
terial, some of it overly long, but 
it all lands solidly. 

Teddi King is under New Acts. 
Rudy Kerpays and Dave Poskonka 
provide excellent piano-base back- 
grounds for the aets. Les. 








DBrap D’Or. Paris 
Paris, Oct. 19. 


Dany Dauberson, Leo Fuld, 
Carmen De Santana, Lili Bon- 
temps, Jean Marc, Drap D’Or 
Orch (6); $5 minimum. 


After & nine-month hiatus, the 
Drap D'Or is opening its plush 
doors again to try for a place on 
the nitery scene. 

Headlining is Dany Dauberson, 
swathed in a form-fitting, glisten- 
|ing dress, that makes her easy on 
the eyes, but her repetitive rep of 
husky, pounding, downbeat songs 
are not enough to give her an in- 
dividuality and class needed for a 
top spot. She needs a change in 
pace and songs with more expres- 
sive hand and body movements be- 
fore she can be considered well- 
rounded and versatile enough. Leo 
Fuld has a big voice and good pres- 
ence, and adds an offbeat note with 
his Hebraically melodious songs. 
He has a way with an audience and 
knows his way around a novelty 
tune, with the result that his stint 
|is in for good palms. 








| Carmen De Santana _ supplies 
some carioca shakes which are 
more nitery than flamenco, but 


makes an acceptable entry in style, 
dynamics and Jooks.*Lili Bontemps 
is a soubrette of impish and pleas- 
|ing mien, and her dips into oldie 
ichants are a welcome spice to the 
program. Jean Mare supplies a 
competent magico tour, and the 
Drap D’Or Orch (6) is okay in the 
dance and accomp category. 
Mosk 
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Treasurer Assignments Switched 
At 6 of 17 Shubert Houses in N.Y. 


Treasurer assignments at six of 
the 17 Shubert theatres in New 
York have been switched for the 
new season. Shakeup had been 
expected a followup to J. J. 
Shubert’s takeover of the Shubert 
firm after the death of his brother, 
Lee Shubert, last December. Shuf- 


as 


fling in b.o. appointments for the | 


takes in 
at 


1954-55 season’ also 
subordinate personnel 
Shubert houses. 

Treasurers affected are William 
Rinaldo, who’s been moved from 
the Majestic to 
Max Sager, Broadhurst 


to Im- 


perial; Aaron Helwitz, Winter Gar- | 


den to Longacre; Al Hildreth, 
Century to National; 
Goldhart, Imperial to Winter Gar- 
den, and Abe Baranoff, Mark Hel- 
linger to Majestic. 

Baranof: is the only one of the 
six net employed at a Shubert 
theatre last season. He had a con- 
tract calling for 52 weeks’ pay at 
the Anthony Brady Farrell house. 
In the case of Hildreth, the Cen- 
tury is no longer functioning as a 
legit showcase, having been leased 
by the Shuberts to NBC-TV. 

Present staffs at Shubert houses, 
with last season’s assignments in 
parentheses, follow: Broadhurst, 


Rinaldo, Benjamin Chasin (Sager, 
Chasin); Imperial, Sager, Helen 
Monroe, Richard Surace (Gold-| 


hart, Miss Monroe, Arthur Feine); 
Longacre, Helwitz, Herman Fallick 
(Murray Lang, Dan Melnick. 


Also Majestic, Baranoff, Mary 
Ackley, Frank Youngs, Gerard 
Connell (Rinaldo, Miss Ackley, 


Fred Gasida); National, Hildreth, 
Abe Potal (Anna Hirsh, Gerard 
Connell, Lewis Melnick); Winter 
Garden, Goldhart, Anna Yurdin 
(Aaron Helwitz, Fallick, Kathryn 
Walsh). 

Also Barrymore, Betty Barker, 
Jack Melnick, Gasida (Barker, 
Miss Meinick); Belasco, Cora 
Gibbs Margaret Hildreth (Miss 
Gibbs, Richard Surace);. Booth, 
Jack Pearl, Lewis Kasten (Perl, 
Youngs); Cort, Genevieve Stewart, 


Georgia Fursman (same); Golden, | 0 “La Esmera'da,” a heavy-handed | gvijard Ballet of N.Y., has been 
Nellie Beamish, Mitchell Kanter | 


(same). 


Also, Plymouth, Constance 


Coble, Philip Kenney, Irene Bolte | 


(same); Royale, Harold Stehle, 
Essie Friedman (same); St. James, 
Charles Thomas, Harry Steinberg, 
Arthur Meyers (same); Shubert, 
Murray Helwitz, Josephine 
O’Brien, Helen Glenmore (same). 
Remaining Shubert theatre, be- 
sides the Century, is the Broad- 
way, which has 
switched to films, with the current 
showeasing of the puppet pic, 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 

Assignments at non-Shubert 
houses for the new season follow: 
Alvin, Gordon Cramer, Luis Valle 
(Cramer, Rod MacMahon, Valle); 
Bijou, Catherine Low, Camille 
Jacovine (same); Coronet, Clifford 
Whiteman, Marvin Roth 
(same); 46th Street, Charles Bow- 
man, Paul Meyers, George Handy 
(same). - 

Also 48th Street, Julius Spector, 
Harry Goldhart (same); Fulton, 
Herman Lewin, Robert Burke, Wil- 
liam McKenna (same); 
Lillian Peabody, Mildred Anker 
(same); 
berlain, Ethel Archer, John Kiefer 
(Misses Chamberlain and Archer); 
Henry Miller, Frank Frayer, John 
Bowman (same); Morosco, J. 
Mich:el Onoroto, George Beatty 
(same). 

Also 
Gauley, 


Music Box, Hugh Mc- 
Walter O’Connor, Ray 
Metz (same); Mark  Hellinger, 
Charles Walters, Jerry Sheehan 
(Baranoff, Sheehan, Walters); 
Playhouse, Thomas _ Bortherton, 
Marie Dickson (same); Ziegfeld, 
Lewis Harris, Irving Morrison, 
Louis Berge (same); 
Angelo Casslini, Pearl 

William Weigand, George 





Paul Green Writes New 


Berea, Ky., Oct. 19. 


Paul Green is writing a new his- | 


torical drama, ‘‘Wilderness Road,” 


which will be presented for a 6Q- | 
beginning next | 


performance run 
June 29 as the highlight of a cen- 


tennial celebration next year of 
Berea College. 
Play will be staged in a 1,500- 


seat amphitheatre now under con- 
struction on Indian Fort mountain 


the college-owned forest just out- 


side town, 


the Broadhurst; | 


William | 


temporarily | 


Williams 


Lyceum, | 


Martin Beck, Dora Cham- |} 


City Center, | 
Keyser, | 

Bald- | 
win (William Jakob, present staff). | 





| Warren Munsell Named 


| Actors Fund Sec’y-G.M. 


| Warren P. Munsell was appointed 
| last week secretary and general 
manager of the Actors Fund. He 


| succeeds Robert Campbell, who 


other | died recently. Appointment is ef-| 


| fective until next May, when the 
‘annual election will be held. 

| Besides his Fund duties, Munsell 
will continue his Broadway produc- 
|tion and managerial activities, be- 
| ing currently partnered with Ken- 
|neth Banghart in the scheduled 


“Running Mate,” to star Faye 

Emerson. 
ducer-manager plans. 

Walter Vincent is Actors Fund 
president, with Gilbert Miller first 
vice-president, Katharine Cornell 
second vice prez and Vinton Freed- 
; ley treasurer. 


London’s Fest Ballet 


| Opens North American 


‘Tour With OX. Troupe 


| Montreal. Oct. 19. 
Excellent principal dancers, a 
good ensemble, a repertoire loaded 
| with old: faves and added commer- 
cial attractions should make the 
| North American tour of London’s 
| Festival Ballet a b.o. cinch. 





Tour started Oct. 12 at Quebec | 


| City to solid biz, moved to Ottawa 
|for a one-nighter to capacity, 
| played three days and four per- 
formances in Montreal to okay re- 
| turns and is currently in Toronto 
|}at the Maple Leaf Gardens. First 
| U. S. appearance is next Thursday 
|night (21) in Detroit, and the 
| troupe moves from there to the 
| Coast via Chicago. 

| Opening night in Montreal was 
given over to a full-length version 


adaptation of Victor Hugo’s 
| ‘Hunchback of Notre Dame,” with 
|choreography by Nicholas Berio- 
soff, sets by Nicola Benois and 


production of William McCleery’s | 


He also has other pro- | 


Migatz Will Try Fall 
Season at Fox Valley 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Marshall Migatz, operator of the 
| Salt Creek Theatre, Hinsdale, Il, 
' and the Fox Valley Playhouse, St. 
Charles, Ill., is trying a fall season 
for the latter house. Schedule of 
six weekly productions 
‘tonight (Tues.) is being under- 
| written to the extent of $9,000 by 
St. Charles business men. 

Migatz is on the prowl for name 
stars and recent Broadway plays 
not seen here. 








‘Life’ Tours East: 
$16,000 Recouped 





Hollywood, Oct. 19. 

| National tour of the “That’s 
Life” will open Nov. 8 at the Alca- 
|zar (United Nations), San Fran- 
‘cisco. That will be two weeks 
after the revue closes an 18-week 
run at Las Palmas Theatre here. 
Show has thus far earned back 
around $16,000 of the original 
$24,000 cost. 

Much of the recouped coin, how- 
ever, will. be needed to revise the 
production for the tour of conven- 
tionally-sized theatres. “Life” will 
go on a full Equity footing instead 
of the present little theatre basis, 
and will thus need a larger bond. 
| Additional coin will also be needed 
|for orchestrations, etc. Show has 
| been operating at Las Palmas on 
|}a weekly nut of around $3,500. In 
| contrast, it will need around $11,- 
500 for its end on the road. 

Producers Danny Dare and Sam | 
| Lewis figure to tour the revue east | 
|in easy stages, arriving in New 
| York late this season. 


Colette Marchand Star 
Of New Szilard Ballet; 
| Japan Tour Next Month 


New dance troupe, the Paul 


| 








'formed by dancer-choreographer 


starting | 


Inside Stuff—Legit 


As predicted in Vartety last week, Herman Levin is the new presi- 
dent of the League of N. Y. Theatres, succeeding Leland Hayward, 
who resigned due to ill health. He was named at the annual meeting 
last Thursday. Reelected were Louis A. Lotito, vice-president; Herman 


Shumlin, secretary, and Gilbert Miller, treasurer. Attorney A. L, 
| Berman and producer Alexander H. Cohen were elected to the board, 
succeeding théatreowners Irving Berlin and Irving Maidman. Reelected 
board members were Mrs. Martin Beck, Herman Bernstein, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, Alfred de Liagre Jr., Max Gordon, Lawrence Langner, 
Dorothy Leblang, Ben Marden, Richard Myers, Arthur Schwartz, Irene 
M. Selznick and Robert Whitehead. James F. Reilly continues as 
executive director and Milton R. Weir as attorney. Rules covering 
the makeup of the board of governors was changed. Instead of pro- 
ducers and theatre owners being equally represented, board members 
may now be chosen without regard to category. 





Theatre Associates, new investment syndicate with a $24,000 stake 
in the upcoming Saint Subber musical, ‘‘House of Flowers,” is headed 
by Donald H. Coleman and Howard Merrill. Latter, a radio-tv writer- 
producer, is currently scripter of NBC’s “The Adventures of the 
Abbotts,” co-creator and program supervisor of CBS-TV’s “I’ve Got 
a Secret” and associate producer of ABC-TV’s ‘‘The Name’s the Same.” 
Latter two shows are Goodson and Todman Productions. Coleman at 
one time was associated with Ballet Theatre and until partnering with 
Merrill was a practicing attorney. Besides its investment in “Flowers” 
firm is planning its own productions for Broadway this season. 





Backers of the Martin Gabel-Henry M. Margolis production, *Reclin- 
ing. Figure,” at the Lyceum Theatre, N. Y., include co-producer Gabel, 
$11,800; his actress-wife Arlene Francis, $9,200; film producer Armand 
Deutsch, $1,500; attorney Morris M. Schrier, representing Music Corp, 
of America, $750; actor Hume Cronyn, $750; Abe Burrows, the show’s 
director, $750; co-producer Margolis, $22,500. Production is capitalized 


at $75,000, with provision for 20°) overcall. 





Elliott Nugent is mulling a 
Broadway production of the Wil- 
son Lehr-May Freedman comedy, 
“So Much Velvet,” with himself as 
star and John Gerstad as stager 


. Film director William Wyler 
has withdrawn as stager of Kermit 


| Bloomgarden’s scheduled preduc- 


tion of “‘The Lark,” the Lillian 
Hellman adaptation oof Jean 
Anouith’s drama about Joan of 
Arc, for which Julie Harris is set 
as star. 

Robert Lewis will stage the 
Broadway production of Agatha 
Christie’s melodrama, “Witness for 
the Prosecution.” which Gilbert 
Miller will present in partnership 
with London’ producer’ Peter 
Saunders, with a cast including 
Francis Sullivan, Ernest Clarke, 





Szilard, and will be off next month 
|for a tour of Japan. Colette Mar- 
chand, former Roland Petit Ballets | 


Patricia Jessel and Una O’Connor. 


|. . . Richard Aldrich, co-producer 


with Richard Myers ot “Dear 


_music by Cesare Pugni. This is a! qe Paris star who also played lead | Charles,” planed to London over 


ponderous vehicle, with 
| recommend it other than a brilliant 
; second act which could easily be- 
| come a standard ofiering in an 
| evening of ballet excerpts. Tamara 
| Tountanova, as guest star, and 
| John Gilpin, the company’s leading 
male dancer, are the only saving 
graces. 

The pyrotechnics of Nora Kovach 
|} and Istvan Rabovky, particularly in 
| “Scheherazade,” are outstanding. 
| Dancing as Zobeide and The Negro, 
| her favorite, the duo display amaz- 
| ing technique, but stretch the line 
| between ballet and acrobatics pret- 
ty thin. 
| In “The Nutcracker,” with Vi- 
\olette Verdy, John Gilpin and 
| Nicholai Polajenko dancing leads, 
|the company is in its element and 

presents a first class performance 

throughout, Toumanova’s 
| Dying Swan” scores over a il!-de- 


vised “Don Quixote,” with Oleg 
Briansky. 
| Most other ballets, such as 


| ‘Prince Igor,” ‘‘Petrouchka,” “Les 
| Sylphides” and “Napoli” get credit- 
table performances. Artistic direc- 
tor Anton Dolin appears briefly 
|in “Esmeralda,” and a full orches- 
tra under the impressive baton of 
| Geoffrey Corbett and guest con- 
|ductor Robert Zeller ably backed 
{this talented troupe. Newt. 


little to} 


“The | 


in the pic. ‘“‘“Moulin Rouge,” and in 
a couple of recent Broadway musi- | 
cals, will be principal dancer, along | 
with Milorad Miskovitch, Maria | 
Angelica and Michael Lland. Jac- | 
ques Bazire, Miss Marchand’s hus- 
band, is musical director. Other 
dancers include Barbara Ann Gray, | 
Rochell Balzer, Janet Miller, Stuart | 
Fleming and Victor Reilley. 

Group will fly Nov. 16 to Japan 
for dates in Tokyo and three other 
cities. A Japanese corps de ballet 
of 24 will be engaged to support 
the principals. This will be Szi- 
lard’s third visit to Japan, he hav- 
ing appeared there both in 1952 
and 1953 as guest choreographer 
with the Komaki Ballet of Tokyo. 
Norah Kaye joined him for the ’53 
date. 

Szilard plans a ’55-’56 tour of the | 
U.S., when a U.S. corps de ballet | 
will be chosen. Samuel Lurie is | 
American rep for Szilard. 








| EDDIE BLUM WITH ‘FANCY’ 


Eddie Blum, who recently re- 
;signed from the William Morris 
legit-tv department, has joined 


| Richard Kollmar and James Gar- 
|diner as production assistant and 
casting director on their upcoming 
musical, “Plain and Fancy.” 
Tuner goes into rehearsal Noy. 8 
and opens Jan. 20 on Broadway. 











Boston's Bailet Brannigan 


“Harold in Italy.” 
The piece 
However, 


Tuesday night 


from “Don Quixote.” 
On Wednesday night (13) the 


which had been presented 
Italy” finally made its 
Danielian subbing for Franklin 


Things had reached such a state of confusion by that time, how- 
ever, that prior to the performance a lobby rumor was rampant 


Hub ballet fans had a merry-go-round during the Ballet Russe 
| de Monte Carlo stand at the Opera House here last week. Main 
| foulup apparently stemmed from an ulcerated tooth of Frederic 
| Franklin, who was skedded to appear in the preem of Massine’s 

‘ rT: mle - >) 
Drama, ‘Wilderness Road had been postponed at both 
Baltimore stands, but was slated for unveiling here Tuesday (12). 
customers, 
promised world preem, wound up sitting through a program of 
oldies including “Coppelia,” “Scheherazade” and the pas de deux 


substituted for the announced * 
Monday, 
appearance Thursday 


Boston, Oct. 19. 


the Washington and 


instead of attending the 


“Don Quixote” pas de deux was 
Black Swan,” and “The Mikado,” 
was repeated. “Harold in 
(14) with Leon 


| assistant. 


the weekend to discuss a possible 
film sale with co-authors Marc- 
Gilbert Sauvajon and Alan Mel- 
ville. 

London production of ‘King and 
I” has passed the one-year mark 
at the Drury Lane, being the 
fourth successive Rodgers-Hem- 
merstein musical to do so. Shows, 
with the number of performances 
of each, have been “Oklahoma” 
(1,513), “Carousel” (566), “South 
Pacific” (792) and “King and I” 
(417 through last week) ... Sam- 
uel “Biff” Liff has resigned as 


production stage manager of “By | 


the Beautiful Sea’ to take a simi- 


lar stint with the new Sidney 
Kingsley play, “Lunatics and 
Lovers.” Len Bedsow has moved 


up trom stage manager of “Sea” 


|to succeed Liff, with Dennis Mur- 


ray taking over as stage manager 
and Charles Millang remaining as 
Incidentally, the Liffs 
have adopted an infant son. 
Wolfe Kaufman has resigned as 
president of the Assn. of Theatri- 
cal Press Agents & Managers to 
go to Paris to live. He's being 
luncheoned next Friday (22) at 
Sardi’s restaurant, N. Y.,. . . Coast 
producer Edwin Lester, in for to- 
night’s (Wed.) premiere of ‘Peter 
Pan,” returns immediately to at- 
tend the San Francisco opening of 
the Old Vic's “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” under local Civie Light 
Opera sponsorship, but will be 
back to New York in about 10 days. 
Gateway Stock Co., stock opera- 
tion at the Great Smokey Mt. Na- 
tional Park, Tenn., will give two 
performances of “Ah Wilderness” 
at the Brandon House, N. Y., next 
Tuesday - Wednesday (26-27)... 
Carol Bruce returns to New York 
from London in mid-November fol- 
lowing a seven-month West End 
run in “Pal Joey,” which winds up 
Oct. 30 at the Prince’s Theatre... 
George Schaefer, associate pro- 
ducer of “Teahouse of the August 
Moon,” will direct John Hunting- 
ton’s production of John .Cecil 
Holm’s “Southwest Corner,” slated 
to open on Broadway in January. 
Evie Hayes back in New York 
after three years in Austraiia as 
star of “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
“Oklahoma” and for the last year 
in “Call Me Madam” in Brisbane 





as leading dancer. 


i that Massine might dance the leading role himself. 


.. . Jerome Cowan, currently star-‘ 
j}ring in the Geerge Brandt road 


|company of “*Moon Is Blue,” ex-* 
‘pects his family to join him for the 


Legit Bits 


Christmas holidays, when show hits 
| Cincinnati enroute to the Coast. 

Angel Casalini new boxoffice 
| head at N.Y. City Center, succeed-‘ 
|ing William Jakob, resigned .. . 
| Julian Olney, manager of the Paul 
Gregory Booking Office, has 
switched his headquarters from 
White Plains, N.Y., to Hollywood, 
| but_is due back east in December 
{or January. 





Chicago Bits 
Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Paul Groll, company manager of 
| the touring ‘*Wonderful Town,’” 
| has enrolled as a student at Roose-‘ 
| velt College, Chi... . Jim McKen- 
| zie, owner and former producer at 
| Dobbs Ferry (N.Y.) Playhouse, is 
|the new publicist at the Showcase 
| Theatre, Evanston, Ill., His actress- 
| wife, Jeanne Bolan, is featured with 
| Gavin Mooney in “The Family Up- 
| stairs,” which opens at the spot 
| tonight (Tues.) .. . Producer Leon- 
{ard Sillman, busy doctoring “Mrs. 
Patterson,” has cut 10 minutes 
from the Eartha Kitt-starrer try- 
ing out at the Harris. 


| JULES PFEIFFER WELL, 
READYING ROADSHOWS 


Chicago, Oct. 19. 

Twofer specialist Jules Pfeiffer, 
recovered from an illness that idled 
him for a couple of months, is back 
in action again. He’s starting re- 
hearsals in about 10 days with a 
touring production of “School for 
Brides,” opening Nov. 4 at the 
Court Square Theatre, Springfield, 
Mass. It will star nitery-vaude 
comic Jackie Kannon. 

Pfeiffer is also negotiating with 
the Theatre Guild and author Wil- 
|liam Inge for the rights to “Pic- 
ery having bought the scenery 
of the touring version which closed 
|recently here. He hopes to tour the 
Pulitzer and N. Y. Drama Critics 
Circle prize-winner again. 

Producer's illness which forced 
jthe delay in launching “Brides” 
|apparently cost him most of the 
midwest and western bookings he 
had lined up. The route was taken 
lover by Danny Goldberg, his ex- 
|partner in the three-year “Good 
Nite Ladies” expedition, who has 
.sent out a farce called “Naughty 
Natalie.” 














Danilova Opens Tour 
With Own New Troupe 


Ballerina Alexandra Danilova, 
who for years headed the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, began the 
first tour last week with her own 
small troupe under the Hurok ban- 
ner. Mme. Danilova played Orche 
estra Hall, Chicago, Oct. 12, for 
her breakin date, hardly suitable 
spot for ballet, but drew good 
notices. 

Danilova, whose group includes 
Michael Maule, Roman Jasinsky 
and Moscelyne Larkin, and pianists 
| Richard Ellis and Dan Gordon, will 
|play 44 dates in the 11-week tour 
|Sol Hurok has booked. The com- 
pany then goes to Honolulu and 
' Japan, 
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CHARGE ACCOUNT SHOW TRIPS 


- Horrid Travesty’ on Tour 


Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 

“Naughty Natalie,” touring farce playing a break-in engage- 
ment at the Lyceum here last week on twofers, is a “horrid 
travesty on the theatre arts,” according to the Minneapolis Star 
reviewer. Notice by George Rice, pinchhitting for regular critic 
John K. Sherman, gave the show one of the most severe pans in 
local stage history. 

Asserting that he could think of nothing the body civic had 
done to merit such a show. Rice suggested that the public 
“deserves an apology.” He continued, “To describe this thing in 


any terms common to the theatre would be laughable. 


It is a 


poor burlesque house walk-on dragged over three ‘acts.’ It is a 


tasteless, asinine thing with two ingredients: 


and female impersonation.’ He 
crowd was small.” 


mistaken identity 
concluded, “The opening night 


Show was scaled here at $3.90 top, but sold on two-for-ones. 


Danny Goldberg is touring the 


Neil E. and Caroline Schaffner 


farce to take over dates previously booked by Jules Pfeiffer for 


“School for Brides.” 
“Brides” was shelved. 


When Pfeiffer became ill some time ago, 








London ‘Can-Can’ Dittoing Original; 
Likely Hit Despite Crix, As on Bway 





London, Oct. 19. + 


History is about to repeat. The 
opening of “Can-Can” at the Lon- 
don Coliseum last Thursday (14) 
received only one favorable review 
and a host of pans from the na- 
tional press the following morning. 
Nevertheless, it has all the appear- 
ances of a boxoffice smash and 
bright prospects of a healthy run. 

Apart from the solitary rave by 
Alan Dent in the News Chronicle, 
the London reviewers were critical 
of the book and considered the 
Cole Porter score to be below his 
standard. They generally praised 
the dancing and lauded Jerome 
Whyte’s direction. 

Most of the critics also gave the 
nod to Irene Hilda, the French 
star, who made her London legit 
debut in this production. They 
also praised the two male leads, 


Edmund Hockridge and Alfred 
Marks. . 
The Daily Express notice by 


John Barber was headed “Smart, 
Slick, Empty,” and commented 
that the show “has the frantic 
gioss with which producer Jerry 
Whyte slicks up every job into a 
routine smash hit. But ‘Can-Can’ 
is merely a triumph of smart pack- 
aging. There is nothing inside the 
(Continued on page 140) 


Oakdale (Conn.) Tent 
Hit 1706 Season Gate 
Despite Many Hurdles 


Wallingford, Conn., Oct. 19. 

Oakdale Musical Theatre has 
put its first season in mothballs, 
having surmounted practically 
every kind of stumbling-block that 
ever threatened such an operation. 

Preducers Ben Segal, Carl Spear 
and Bob Hall had an uphill battle 
to raise the initial coin on the 
project, but accomplished it a bare 
three weeks before the July 3 cur- 
tain-raiser. Tent Theatre then ran 
into a spell of unfavorable 
weather, including one actual hur- 
ricane and one threatened one, in- 
volving one cancelled perform- 
ance and property damage. 

Climaxing the headaches was a 
post-season lawsuit tossed by a 
stockholder who claimed a mixup 
on percentage of ownership of the 
project. This stockholder, New 
Haven wholesale drug exec A. 
Allen Johnson, sued for $75,000 
damages, alleging that his $5,000 
initial investment, plus a $12,000 
loan, entitled him to a one-fourth 
interest. 

Despite such headaches, Oakdale 
had a click first season in a setup 
new to Connecticut musical fans. 
Original 10-week sked was ex- 
tended to 12. Capacity houses were 
plentiful, and final figures showed 
an estimated total attendance of 
90,000 and an overall gross of 
$170,000. 


As evidence of the favorable im- 
pression created locally, prior to 
season finale several hundred citi- 
zens of Wallingford turned out at 
a shindig in town’s leading hos- 
telry, St. George's Inn, as a good- 
ey party for the Oakdale person- 
nel, 





Old Vic’s Vet Emcees 
AOth Anni Celebration 


London, Oct. 12. 


Andrew Leigh, who was a mem- 
ber of the Old Vic’s original 
Shakespearean company, which 
opened with “The Taming of the 
Shrew” on Oct. 5, 1914, emceed a 
40th anni celebration at that thea- 
tre last week. Hutin Britton (Mrs. 
Matheson Lang), who played the 
Shrew on that occasion, was among 
the artists who took part in the 
special presentation. 


The celebration took the form 
of a private performance to mem- 
bers of the Vic-Wells Assn. The 
artists who participated included 
Claire Bloom, Alec Guinness, Miles 
Malleson and Michael Redgrave. 


Berger Thwarted Again 
As ‘Town’ Bypasses Mpls.; 
Makes Pix Look Easy 


Minneapolis, Oct. 19. 

Latest crusher for Bennie 
Berger, operating the Lyceum, is 
the routing of “Wonderful Town” 
away from Minneapolis. After the 
booking of “Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial” into St. Paul instead of 
here and the cancellation of a fall 
date here for “King and I,” that’s 
three in a row on the chin for 
Berger. 


Havigg taken over the Lyceum 
in the middle of last season from 
James Nederlander, who had op- 
erated it for five years, Berger 
has had tough going with the local 
legit flagship. He’s found it much 
more difficult than buying product 
for his film circuit. 
$20,000 rental is a hurdle from 
the start, he says. 


Except for a twofer flop, Berger 
so far has been able to book only 
one legiter so far and has nothing 
in prospect for the rest of the year. 
Also, the single regular booking, 
“Picnic,” was in mid-August, when 
the weather was still hot for the 
non-air-conditioned house. The 
Theatre Guild’s promised subscrip- 
tion season of seven offerings isn’t 
materializing, Berger notes. 

“King and I” was “tentatively” 
set for a November fortnight as 
a Guild subscription offering and 





ment many subscriptions were 
sold. But the show’s management 
decided not to play Minneapolis 
until after its Chicago run, which 
may continue through the current 
season. 
Meanwhile, 
was routed to the Coast through 
Kansas City, with Minneapolis 
eliminated on the assumption that 
“King” would be playing here. Be- 
cause the “Town” contracts have 


changed. “Town” is now promised 
for next May, but then the weather 
likely will be warm and conditions 
may be less favorable, Berger 
feels. There’s also a _ question 
whether Carol Channing will re- 





|main as star of “Town” that long. 


ADMISH CREDIT 
CARDS NEXT WK. 


By HOBE MORRISON 


The legit theatre could conceiv- 
ably ‘get its biggest biz hypo in 
years from a new company to 
operate show junkets to Broad- 
way by train, bus and air and from 
New York for out-of-town tryouts. 
Another of the outfit’s numerous 
projects is a plan for charge ac- 
counts for tickets for all Broadway 


tion next week. 

Unlike show trains and show 
buses conducted by various groups 
from time to time in the past, the 
new pian calls for frequent trips 
on a large scale, all with the 
charge account feature. For ex- 
ample, a show train would be run 
from Atlanta, with sleeper accom- 
modations instead of the lounge- 
seat cars generally used in the 
past. All tickets will be for or- 
chestra seats. 

Atlanta junket would cost around 
$130 per person and would include 
roundtrip fare, five days and four 
nights in New York, with accom- 
modations at hotels like the Para- 
mount, Taft, Edison, dinners at 
Sardi’s and Lindy’s, etc., attend- 
ance at two musicals and two 
straight plays, a late evening at the 
Latin Quarter and two sightseeing 


(Continued on page 140) 


‘Actress’ Sketch 
In London Revue 
Sparks Squabble 


Apparently unauthorized use of 
a U. S. comedy sketeh in a recent 
London revue may stir up an in- 





in the case aren’t definitely estab- 
lished, but the Dramatists Guild is 
investigating in behalf of the 
sketch author, Arnold B. Horwitt. 

Skit im question, titled ‘‘The Ac- 
tress,” was used, in the revue, 
“Cockles and Champagne,” which 
had a three-month run at the Pic- 
cadilly Theatre, London, and has 
since reopened at a non-West End 
house. Show’s program credited 
authorship to Arnold Aubach, pre- 
sumably meaning Broadway script- 
er Arnold Auerbach. 

Horwitt, whose “The Actress” 
sketch has never been produced in 
the U. S., had authorized New 
York agent Kenneth Later to sub- 
mit it to London managements 
However, as far as the author and 
Later know, no deals for the ma- 
terial were ever concluded. Hor- 





The annual | 


on the strength of that announce- | 


“Wonderful Town” | 


witt learned only last week of the 
use of the “Actress” skit in 
“Cockles.” 


‘SAMARCAND’ PROJECT 
BUDGETED AT $61,200 


“Tonight in Samarcand,” Bruce 





| Becker-Robert Ellis Miller produc- | 


| tion to costar Paul Henreid and 
| Mai Zetterling, is budgeted at $61,- 
200, including bonds, plus $23,300 
|for reserve tnd tryout loss. It’s 


| figured likely to break even at 
| around $17,000 weekly _ gross. | 
| Project is being capitalized at 
| $100,000. 


Rehearsals are slated for early 
| December, with Herman Shumlin 
directing. There will be a four- 
| week, tryout, with the New York 
| opening planned for late January. 
The Jacques Deval drama has been 
| adapted by Lorenzo Semple Jr. 


Musical ‘Huck Finn’ 


Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 19. 
“Huck Finn,” a musical comedy 
based on the Mark Twain classic 





duced at Catawba College, Salis- 
| bury, N.C., during November, with 
|a brief tour of the state to follow. 


| Piece has been adapted by Ar- 


jnold Colbath, drama professor at 


Future Legit Union Setup Snarls 
Seen in Shubert's League Bowout 


+ Prospect of future complications 


1] h |in the legit union setup on Broad- 
< = ere Troupe | way and perhaps the road is seen 


Returns From Army Tour | in the recent exit of J. J. Shubert 
Granville, O., Oct. 19. 





| from the League of N. Y. Theatres. 


ternational copyright dispute. Facts | 


Denison Players have returned 
to their home base at Denison U. 
here after a 10-week tour of mili- 
| tary stations in Europe, backed | 
| by the Defense Dept. It included | 
| Germany, Italy, Austria and | 





| students, drama teachers and pros, 
|was headed by Prof. Edward A. 
| Wright, director of drama at Deni- 
| son. 

| Unit gave a total of 66 perform-4 
j}ances of “But Not Goodbye,” “I | 
Like It Here” and “Hay Fever.” 


$30,000 Loss In 








“Home Is the Hero.” Walter 
| Macken drama which closed last 
Saturday night (16) at the Booth, 
N.Y., after a 29-performance sub- 
seription run, involved a loss esti- 
mated at about $30,000. It was pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild and 
Worthington Miner, with the latter 
doubling as stager. 

Play was produced for $26,415, 
including $6,227 for the scenery, 
$543 for props, $1,065 for costumes, 
$1,034 for electrics and sound, $475 
director fee and expenses, $6,019 
|rehearsal salaries and expense, 
| $4.174 preliminary advertising and 
| publicity expense, $1,250 for gen- 
|eral manager, $1,250 for legal fees 
|and expenses, $486 carting, $1,233 
transportation, $450 for cancelled 
| actor contracts and $702 for the 
itryout at the Westport (Conn.) 
'Country Playhouse. - 
| The production was capitalized at 





Peggy Ann Garner, Glenda Farrell, 
J. Pat O’Malley, Art Smith, Ann 
Thomas and Frances Fuller (Mrs. 


$40,000. Cast included the author, | Clurman generally 


It’s expected that the Shuberts will 
hereafter insist on negotiating sep- 
arate deals with the unions in 
many cases. As members of the 
League, they were formerly repre- 


shows. Latter should be in opera-| France. Group of 12, including! sented by the producer and thea- 


treowner organization in_ union 


matters. 
It’s feared that producers book- 


jing Shubert theatres may be in a 


spot if, as might happen, they 
were bound by a League contract 
with a union, while the Shuberts 
were either still in negotiation or 
were in a dispute with the same 
employee outfit. Such a situation 
could readily involve the stage- 
hands’ or musicians’ unions, for 


‘ ’ example. 
| Unless and until the Shuberts 
0 0 0 ero produce another show, there's 


little prospect of a stymie of that 
kind arising in connection with Ac- 
tors Equity, the Dramatists Guild 
or perhaps the scenic artists’ 
union. Negotiations betweén the 
latter group and the League are 
currently in progress. 

Although the Shuberts have not 
officially held membership in the 
League for some months, there 
was apparently not an open break, 
and it was generally assumed that 
they would in normal circum- 
stances abide by union agreements 

(Continued on page 140) 


How to Find Lost Hound: 


Legit Director Takes 
To Tele to Locate Him 


According to his friends, legit 
director and drama critic Harold 





takes a dim 
view of television. But when his 
dog was lost last week, his first 





Miner). 

Macken sailed Sunday (17) with 
his wife for Eire. He will go to his 
home in Galway to “lick his 
wounds.” Actor-novelist-playwright 
has a new novel, “Sunset Through 
the Window,” due for publication 
in London soon and in the US. 
next spring, and he has the idea 
for a new one on which he hopes to 
begin work shortly. He has no im- 
mediate plans for a new play or 
any acting. 


DESIGNERS WANT $425 
TO DOUBLE ON LIGHTS 


Demand for a $425 minimum pay 
hike for designers who double on 
lighting is the principal snag in 
current negotiations. between the 
United Scenic Artists and the 
League of N. Y. Theatres. 

Union wants the present regular 
minimum upped from $850 to 
$1,275 if the designer doubles on 








lighting. Present contract doesn’t 
call for additional payment for 
doubling. 


| Minimum for designers who do 
only sets would remain $850, and 
the minimum for doing just lights 
would stay at $450. Increase for 
the double-duty workers would re- 
| late only to the first set. Payments 
for additional sets would remain at 
the present scale of $400 each for 
the next four and $250 for each 
thereafter. 


New St. L. Muny Prez 


St. Louis, Oct. 19. 
Execs of the Municipal Theatre 





| Assn., sponsor of alfresco musicals | 


| in the Forest Park playhouse, last 
week elected investment 


revised 
tenure of the prez in the future 
| will be limited to two one-year 
terms. 


Keller succeeds Jacob M. Lashly, 


broker | 


been signed, the dates can’t be| ‘Huckleberry Finn,” will be pro- | Albert M. Keller as prez. They also | 
the bylaws whereby the | 


thought was to turn to video to get 
it back. What’s more, tv did the 
job, locating the purp and having 
it returned pronto to Clurman and 
his wife, actress Stella Adler. 

The Clurmans were at Darien, 
Conn., for the weekend when the 
pooch, which film-legit star Marlon 
Brando got in Venice last year and 
brought them as a present, disap- 
| peared. After scouting the neigh- 
| borhood by motor and telephone 
| Without success, Clurman fantically 
| 


called his friend Howard Teich- 
|mann, ce-author of “Solid Gold 
| Cadillac,” who was a_ tv-radio 


| scripter before collaborating with 
| George S. Kaufman on the legit 
comedy success. 

| “You know about tv, Tike,” said 
|Clurman after a preliminary word 
lof greeting and an explanation of 
the loss of the cherished canine. 
|“Get them to announce it on the 
|air. You can offer a reward,” he 
'added, After trying vainly to con- 
| vince the stager that it might be 
| difficult to get an item like a 
| strayed mutt on a crowded news 
program, Teichmann agreed to try. 
| He hung up, sat and stared out 
the window for a few minutes and 
| then phoned his friend Kenneth 
| Banghart, the tv commentator-an- 
|nouncer (and spare-time legit pro- 
|ducer). There might be an un- 
usual news story, he suggested, in 
the fact that the noted theatrical 
| directer Harold Clurman had lost 
'a rare and valuable dog, a Lahassa 
| terrier, and would give a part in 
his next Broadway show to the 
finder. 

Banghart didn’t have a scheduled 
news show that night, but he gave 
| the info to his NBC-TV colleague 
| John Wingate, who put it on the 
air soon afterward. Teichmann and 
Banghart figured that the high- 
Ways to Connecticut would be 
jammed with cars filled with ac- 
tors hoping te land a stage job by 
| finding the pup. But a Connecticut 
| resident, not an actor, picked up 
ithe prized animal and returned it 
'to Clurman, so that the director 





| 


i ee college. with 13 songs by Billy | who served 12 years and declined presumably won't have to make 


Burke, of Salisbury. 


to run again. 


‘good on Teichmann’s reward offer. 
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Shows on 


The Tender Trap l 


Clinton Wilder production of comedy 
in three acts (four scenes) by Max Shul- 
man and Robert Paul Smith. Stars Robert 
Preston, Kim Hunter, Ronny Graham; | 
features Janet Riley, Jack Manning, Julia | 
Meade, Parker McCormick, Joey Faye. 
Staged by Michael Gordon; scenery and 
lighting, Paul Morrison; costumes. Anna 
Hill Johnstone. At Longacre, N.Y., Oct. | 
13, ’54; $5.85-$4.60 top ($6.90 openings). 
Charlie Reader Ronny Graham 
Poppy Maison Parker McCormick 
Joe McCall . Robert Preston 
Jessica Collins Julia Meade 
Sylvia Crews Kim Hunter | 
Julie Gillis Janet Riley | 
Earl Lindquist Jack Manning 
Sol Schwartz Joey Faye | 


Some funny things are said by 
some unattractive people in “The 
Tender Trap.” Before the evening 
is over, the authors manage to 
make every character so unpleas- 
ant that the audience is inclined | 
not to care much what happens to) 
anyone. That’s practically a defi- 
nition of an unsatisfying show. 

On that basis, “Trap” is a ques- 
tionable bet for Broadway, al- 
though the show’s moderate cost, 
and operating nut, combined with | 
its heavy theatre party bookings | 
and the revenue from its pre-pro- 
duction film sale make it a reason- 
able prospect to pay off. If Metro, 
which owns the screen rights, can 
make the characters a bit more 
likable, it might get an amusing 
picture out of the yarn. 

The play's title refers to a gabby | 
young gal who snares a gadabout 
but cagey young New York bache- 
lor. The big town, according to co- 
authors Max Shulman and Robert | 
Paul Smith, is overrun with man-| 
hungry career girls who scamper 
in end ovt of bachelors’ avart- | 
ments at all hours, including: Sun- | 
day breakfast. keep the sofas| 
rumpled, the phones ringing and 
their mele rrev deluged with pres- | 
ents and affection. | 

The whirlwind - happy hero! 
spreads his masculine attention | 
among such eager candidates as a 
balmy lass who presents him with | 
a whitefish caught by her father, 
a southern accent number who 
brings him a large cheese, an NBC 
Symphony violinist who gives him 
recordings and comes around to 
cook his Sunday breakfast, and 
the non-stop taiker and weever 
who finally has him headed for the 
aitar at the finale. 

The girls-chase-man routine is) 
varied by a domesticated business 
associate and schooldavs crony 
who arrives as_ the _ bachelor’s 
house guest and is soon ready to 
ditch his wife and three kids back 
home for one of the on-the-make- 
girls. This so unnerves the bache- 
lor that he gets engaged to two 
girls at once. 





There are some undeniably 
funny jokes in the script, but 
“Trap” can’t rise above its un- 


savory characters. After awhile. it 
just doesn’t matter which selfish 


guy gets which predatory gal. 
They pretty much deserve each 
other. 


Some ingratiating actors make 


game but futile efforts to put 
across the wunprépossessing ma- 
terial. Robert Preston is particu- 


larly engaging as the visiting medi- 
cine man who tries to sample big- 
city sin, but the part finally be- 
comes so lowlife that it’s no audi- 
ence hardship when he goes back 
to wife and kids. 


Kim Hunter gives a skillful per- | 
formance as the amorous fiddle 
player, although it’s hardly con- | 
ceivable that such a good-looking. | 
{intelligent and self-respecting girl] | 
would be hard up for a man. But 
the authors ultimately cross her 
up, too, as it turns out that she 
merely wants a husband and is| 
ready to settle for almost anything | 
in pants, if only he can be ma-! 
neuvered or tricked into marry-| 
ing her. Even so, she takes the 
play’s slight remaining interest 
with her when she finally exits. 

Ronny Graham, as the bachelor 
who never had dalliance so good 
back in Indianapolis, is moderately 
disarming in a grinning, jittery 
way, but the authors ultimately 
make him just a slaphappy kind| 
of jerk, so he’s an audience dud, | 
too. | 

The various transient girls, in- 
tluding Janet Riley as the human 
talkathon, Parker McCormick as 
the daffy fish-giver and Julia! 
Meade as the down south accent, 
remain pretty much incidental, de- | 
spite their acceptable’ perform-| 
ances, and there are competent but | 
relatively unimportant portrayals | 
by Jack Manning as a lovelorn 





| Belasco, N.Y., Oct. 12, 
| Capt. Erskine Cooney... 


| Ist Lt. 


| Pfe. 


| Pvt. Jacob Abramowitz 


| Pvt. Sneider 


|/in characterization, 


Broadway. 


Fragile Fox 

Paul Vroom (in assn. with Barnard 
Strauss) production of drama in_ three 
acts (five scenes), by Nerman A. Brooks. 
Stars Dane Clark, Don Taylor; features 
James Gregory, Andrew Duggan, Rich- 
ard Carlyle, Crahan Denton, Clem Fow- 
ler, Jason Wingreen, Lionel Wilson, Addi- 
son Powell. Directed ,by. Herbert Swope 
Jr.; sets and lighting, Ralph Alswang. At 
"54; $5.75-$4.60 top. 
Andrew Duggan 
Lionel Wilson 
.... Dane Clark 
Harry Woodruff......Don Taylor 
Lt. Col. Clyde Bartlett....James Gregory 
Pfc. Bernstein ..... Clem Fowler 
Snowden .... Jason Wingreen 
Tech. Sgt. Tolliver...... Crahan Denton 
Capt. Gerstad ... Addison Powell 
Pis. Herman Ricks Richard Carlyle 
William Hellinger 
Eugene Smith 
aera Leonard Bell 
| owas Robert McQueeney 


Corp. Jackson 
Ist Lt. Joseph Costa 


Tall German 
Short German 


“Fragile Fox,” despite its name, 
is a frequently sturdy melodrama 
about officers and GIs during 
World War II. Familiarity of the 
subject-matter and the cliche- 
pattern of certain incidents and 
dialog, however, militate against 


'its Broadway chances, and a cer- 


tain slickness in its presentation 


| also doesn’t help. Odds are against 


its b.o. success. 

This first play by Norman A. 
Brooks, reportediy based on per- 
sonal experiences of the author, 
has a lot to commend it. Starting 
a little slowly, it picks up plenty 
pace in the tense and exciting 
second act, and continues its mood 
and suspense to the end. But flaws 
certain exag- 
gerations in speech or incident, 
crop up too often, to curb enthu- 
siasm and interest. 

The humor-in the first act (as 
with the attempt of a GI to get to 
Paris for a date) is repetitious, 
forced and hackneyed, although 


| there are funny moments in the 


second act. Oddiy enough, they 
still seem humorous though closely 
associated with grimness and death. 


The story revolves around two 
young lieutenants, loyal to the GIs 
under them, and pooch in fric- 
tion (openly or overt) with their 
two superiors. One of the latter is 
a cowardly, drunken captain and 
the other is a materialistic colonel 
who protects the captain because 
he needs the help of the latter’s 
father to further his future politi- 
cal career back home. The captain 
is responsible for the death of sev- 
eral men through his cowardice, 
and in a final scene, when he is 
about to surrender more men to 
the Germans, he is shot by one of 
the lieutenants. 


_ What makes the drama persua- 
sive are the fine performances by 
the all-male cast, good direction by 
Herbert Swope Jr. and excellent 
Ralph Alswang sets. Dane Clark 
brings drive and conviction to the 
part of a rough-hewn first louie, 
embittered over the needless 
death of men due to the captain’s 
cravenness, and determined to 
make him pay for’ this—even 
though the part is overwritten and 
distraught towards the close. Don 
Taylor impresses as the thoughtful 
schoolteacher turned lieutenant 
who tries to curb the impetuots 
Clark, yet who himself shoots the 
captain at the finish. 


_Andrew Duggan is generally con- 
vincing as the yellow captain until 
the scripting, too, gets away from 
him, and James Gregory is effec- 
tive as the blustering, tough and 
opportunist colonel. Crahan Den- 
ton brings quiet authority and 
strength to the part of a moun- 
taineer sergeant, and there are 
some other good supporting per- 
formances. Some of the GI figures, 
however, are too stock. Bron. 





Sing Me No Lullaby 


T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton production of drama in three 
acts by Robert Ardrey. Features Larry 
Gates, Richard Kiley, Jessie Royce Landis, 
John Marley, Beatrice Straight, Jack 
Warden, Marian Winters. Staged by Paul 
Stewart; scenery, Ben Edwards: costumes, 


Sivin ; certs ynentne- Klaus Holm. At 
oenix, N.Y., Oct, 14, °54; $3.45 t 

($4.60 opening). = 
Christine Collinger .... Beatrice Straight 


Ben Collinger 
Mike Hertzog 
7 a ed Pe ken énbie 
Abe Sl. cot neieeea Michael Lipton 
Maddy Hertzog Marian Winters 
Fanny Collinger .... Jessie Royce Landis 
Johnny Colton Smith........ John Fiedler 
Parrish John Marley 


Richard Kiley 
Jack Warden 
Larry Gates 


_ Robert Ardrey, a respected name 
in legit without ever quite clicking 
at the b.o., has returned from suc- 
cess in Hollywood with a drama of 
contemporary significance, “Sing 
Me No Lullaby.” it’s the first pro- 
duction of T. Edward Hambleton’s 
and Norris Houghton’s second 
stock season at the Phoenix The- 
atre, on N. Y.’s lower east side. 
“Lullaby” is perhaps the most 


chemist and Joey Faye as a hilari-| serious drama of recent seasons. 


ously hopped-up jive musician. 
Michael Gordon has staged the 
comedy adequately, Paul Morrison 
has designed an interior setting 
Suitable for bachelor depravity, 
and Anna Johnstone has provided 
decorative clothes. Hobe. 


| Despite its obvious and consider- 


able flaws, it is an important play. 
As a propaganda piece, its effect 
must be measured primarily by its 
popular acceptance, and on that 
basis it cannot be rated a success. 


i For while the play seems an ex- 





cellent choice for limited-engage- 
ment presentation at the special- 
public Phoenix, it’s a dubious pros- 
pect for transfer to Broadway. 

This is the play that, it’s under- 
stood, Ardrey has been writing on 
and off for about eight years. Dur- 
ing that period it has presumably 
undergone some of the author’s 
changing convictions in changing 
times. But it still is fundamen- 
tally a statement of a citizen’s re- 
sponsibilities in a republic and an 
argument that compromise is the 
essence of democracy. 


In a way, the drama’s thesis of 
a condition of intellectual terror- 
ism in the U. S. is refuted by the 
fact that “Lullaby” has been pro- 
duced. But it has been done un- 
der the special Phoenix § aus- 
pices, not on Broadway. More- 
over, the tone of almost hysterical 
denunciation in some of the no- 
tices supports the play’s premise. 

As should surprise no one, there 
is some fine writing in “Lullaby.” 
When Ardrey finally gets past the 
awkward first two acts, with their 
unnecessary, confusing flashbacks, 
the drama crackles with action and 
conviction. Its final passage is elo- 
quent and_ genuinely _ stirring. 
However, the first act, in particu- 
lar, fritters away so much time and 
tension and exhausts audience pa- 
tience, that the play never entirely 
recovers. 


In general theme, “Lullaby” is 
slightly suggestive of the anti-es- 
capism of the same author’s 1939 
drama, “Thunder Rock.” It is the 
story of a disillusioned liberal who 
finally becomes so aroused over the 
repressive tendency of the country 
that he goes back into public life 
to fight for his beliefs. His cur- 
tain speech is to the effect that 
right is not an either-or choice of 
extremes, but some middle ground 
with room for everyone. 


The play’s complicated structure 
seems diffuse and weak. The de- 
vice of gathering the leading char- 
acters together in a small town II- 
linois cottage at various key points 
in their lives appears arbitrary and 
incredible. Moreover, some of the 
pivotal characters seem insuffici- 
ently motivated or explained. , 


But such scenes as the FBI 
man questioning two friends 
of a suspected scientist and by 
plain implication trying to black- 
mail them into turning against him 
and each other, the sequences in 
which shortwave contact is estab- 
lished with a Soviet agent in. New 
Zealand, and the affirmative finale 
are taut and gripping. 


Under Paul Stewart’s sympathe- 
tic but slightly restrained direc- 
tion there are effective perform- 
ances by Richard Kiley as the li- 
beral who finally accepts responsi- 
bility, Larry Gates as a political 
manager who wavers under threat 
of guilt-by-association smear, Bea- 
trice Straight as the liberal’s ill-ex- 
plained wife, Jessie Royce Landis 
in the imperfectly defined role of a 
reactionary matriarch, Jack War- 
den as a former Commie sympath- 
izer unable to escape that stigma, 
Marian Winters as his distraught 
wife and John Marley as a cool 
FBI man. Ben Edwards has de- 
signed a properly primitive looking 
farm cottage interior and Alvin 
Colt has supplied the costumes. 

“Lullaby” will almost certainly 
have the distinction of infuriating 
the reactionary and lefty extrem- 
ists, but unfortunately it’s unlikely 
to have commensurate popularity 
with general audiences. For a 
realist like Ardrey, it must there- 
fore be rated a failure. Hobe, 





Current London Shows 


London, Oct. 19. 
(Figures denote premiere dates) 
After the Ball, Globe (6-10-54), 


Airs Shoestring, Royal Ct. (4-22-53). 
All For Mary, Duke York (9-9-54). 
Bell, Book, Candle, Phoenix (10-5-54). 
Both Ends Meet, Apollo (6-9-54). 

Boy Friend, Wyndham’s (12-1-53). 
Can-Can, Coliseum (10-14-54). 

Dark Light Enough, Aldwych (4-30-54). 
Day By The Sea, Haymarket (11-26-53). 
D’‘Oyly Carte Opera, Savoy (9-13-54), 
Ory Rot, Whitehall (8-31-54). 

Duenna, Westminster (7-28-54). 

Folies Bergere, Pr. Wales (9-24-53). 
Hippo Dancing, Lyric (4-17-54). 

1 Am a Camera, New (3-12-54), 
Intimacy At 8:30, Criterion (4-29-54), 
Joyce Grenfell, St. Mart. (6-2-4). 
Keep In Cool Place, Saville (8-16-54). 
King and 1, Drury Lane (10-8-53) 
Love Match, Vict Palace (11-10-53). 
Manor of Northstead, Duchess (4-28-54). 
Mousetrap, Ambas. (11-25-52). 

Never Too Late, Strand (6-3-54). 

No News Father, Cambridge (9-15-54). 
Old Vic Rep, Old Vic (9-9-54). 

Pal Joey, Princes (3-31-54). 

Party Spirit, Piccadilly (9-23-54). 
Relations Apart, Garrick (8-3-54). 
Sebrina Fair, Palace (8-4-54). 

Saud Days, Vaudeville (8-5-54). 
Separate Tables, St. James’s (9-22-54). 
Teahouse Aug. Moon, Her Maj. (4-22-54) 
Wedding in Parts, Hipp. (4-3-54). 
Witness Prosecution, W. Gard. (10-28-53). 
You'll Be Lucky, Adelphi (2-25-54), 





SCHEDULED OPENINGS 
Wild Goose Chase, Embassy (10-19), 
Joan of Arc, Stoll (10-20). 
Book of Month, Cambridge (10-21), 
Matchmaker, Haymarket (11-4-54). 





Shows Out of Town 


Ouadriile 


Boston, Oct. 14. 


John C. Wilson and H. M. Tennent, Ltd. 
production of comedy, in three acts 
(seven scenes), by Noel Coward. Stars 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Edna Best, 
Brian Aherne. Directed by Lunt; scenery 
and costumes, Cecil Beaton. At Colonial, 
Boston, Oct. 14, °54; $4.95 top. 

French Woman Madeline Clive 
French Man Byron Mitchell 
Buffet Manageress.. Patricia Quinn O’Hara 
Rev. Edgar Spevin Jerome Kilty 


| ee ae Phyllis Connard 
ae eee ee Nina Reader 
i Perr cree Bruce Webster 
Courier ... . Richard Longman 


Marquis of ‘Heronden Brian Aherne 


Mrs. Axel Diensen......... Edna Best 
NS SRS re Harold Crane 
Footman .. Rhoderick Walker 


Marchioness of Heronden.. Lynn Fontanne 
Lady Harriet Ripley..... Brenda Forbes 
Foster Mildred Clinton 
Axel Diensen ty w Alfred Lunt 
Countesss of Bonnington. Dorothy Sands 
2d French Woman Mildred Clinton 
2d French Man Michael Lewis 


The special charm of ‘‘Quadrille” 
lies in the mingled personalities 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fon- 
tanne, plus a nostalgic whiff of the 
Noel Coward of .two decades ago 
and the fragrance of designer Cecil 
Beaton in his richest and most ele- 
gant vein. It is a fragile distilla- 
tion, but to anyone under the spell 
of these two superb people, it is 
a delightful experience. 


Even the most enamored, how- 
ever, will always be aware that the 
play is more a slow and stately 
sarabande than a lively quadrille. 
Yet once a Singularly appealing 
American railroad pioneer appears 
in the drawing room of the Mar- 
chioness of Heronden to confront 
her with the fact her husband has 
eloped with his wife, the old magic 
begins to cast its spell. The Lunts 
are on the stage again. 

The rest is as inevitable as the 
virtuosity. Together, they face the 
eloped pair at their Cote d’Azur 
villa. And this one act gleams with 
the small jewels of repartee hardly 
dimmed by their reminiscence of 
“Private Lives” and “Design for 
Living.” In the end the gruff but 
good-as-gold railroad man with a 
Whitmanesque flair for reciting 
the grandeur of young America 
carries off the Marchioness’ warm 
heart. 


It is all very smooth, very civil- 
ized, very elegant and at times very 
dull. At odd intervals the sugges- 
tion of the earlier Coward is a 
little sad, yet there is a romantic 
after-glow that, like a fall sunset, 
is as warm as it is melancholy. 
Still, as a frame for the urbane 
though essentially noble qualities 
of the Lunts both as personalities, 
it is hard to think how it could be 
improved. 


Months of refinement abroad 
have given their characterizations 
a subtlety, a lustre and an expres- 
siveness without trace of ostenta- 
tion or conceit. That will carry the 
play for the steelier members of 
the audience, while softer hearts, 
especially those of maturer women, 
will melt. 


Contributing to this situation, 
and vastly, too, is the mise-en- 
scene. Few plays even approach the 
opulence of Cecil Beaton’s ex- 
quisite settings and costumes. 
Every detail, from the golden hues 
of the Marchioness’ sitting room in 
a Belgrave Square mansion to the 
sun-bathed plan of the Villa 
Zodiacque, is a masterly re-crea- 
tion of high Victorian splendor, set 
off by costumes cf the richest fash- 
ion of the period. The contempla- 
tion of these beauties, indeed, 
often sustains the interest in the 
less rewarding aural moments. 


At the first performance here a 
good deal of the dialogue was in- 
audible in all parts of the house. 
Brian Aherne, as the philandering 
aristocrat, though he looked the 
part and played it excellently, was 
particularly apt to speak too fast, 
but thé Lunts themselves often 
tossed a line away. This will cer- 
tainly be corrected before the play 
leaves Boston, for the superlative 
direction of Lunt is everywhere 
evident. 


Edna Best, completing the four- 
some, contributes a lively portrait 
of the petulant Bostonian wife of 
the railroad builder. Only three 
other performances need mention. 
These are by Brenda Forbes in a 
sharp and amusing characterization 
of the Marchioness’ confidant; 
Jerome Quilty, in a notable sketch 
of a harrassed provincial parson, 
and Dorothy Sands, whose bit as a 
libidinously preoccupied old coun- 
tess is contained in a torrential and 
comical monolog. Other brief 
speaking parts, capably accounted 
for, are given by Phyllis Connard, 
Nina Reader and Bruce Webster. 


All in all, it would seem that 
the Lunts’ numberless admirers 
will happily overlook the words 


for the music. The words are often 
good and occasionally brilliant, but 
it is the music of the Lunts’ own 
persuasive perssonalities mingled 


so beautifully here that will carry 
this play. ; 


Elie. 





\ 


Pardon Our Antenna 
Chicago, Oct. 16. 


Broadway Productions presentation of 
revue in two acts (22 scenes) from an idea 
by Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson. Stars 
Olsen and Johnson; features Marty May, 
June Johnson, Johnny’ Bachemin, Eileen 
O’Dare, Eileen and Elsa Nilsson, Sid 
Krofft, Joy Lane, Nina Varela> Directed 
by David Tihmar; music and_ lyrics, 
Michael and Nova Simpson; additional 
dialogue, Eugene Conrad; special music 
Paul Jordon, Paul Severson, Paul Crum- 
baugh, Frank Panico and Olsen; scenery, 
Manuel Avilla; costumes, Harry Bosen 
and Paul Brune; musical director, Jack 
Cavan. At Selwyn, Chicago, Oct. 16, °54; 
$4.50 top. 


Cast also includes Scat Man Crothers, 
Bobby May, Les Philmer, Earl Renard, 
Howard Tong, Richard Wright, Tom 
O’Horgan, Donn Lester, Marlene. Lind, 
Shula Bass, Evelyn Cavan, Mary Dale, 
Pat Garber, Susan Hartman, Mary Roe- 
rich, Arlene Schwab, Dana Sosa, Eleanor 
Stattin, Dorothy Macey, Kenny Davis, 
Hartley Karns, Emmanuel Winston, An- 
thony Ziernicki. 


Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson 
have patched together an uneven 
and untidy revue that’s supposed 
to lampoon television. It opens with 
a crack about Liberace and _ only 
rarely gets out of left field during 
the remainder of its course, which 
on opening night ran a long 150 
minutes, sans intermission. 

Although avowedly aimed for 
Broadway, this enterprise seems 
headed for the ashcan. There just 
can’t be that many theatregoers 
thungering for smelly low comedy 
and snickering sex gags. 

The two acts are a conglomera- 
tion of skits, most of them feeble 
takeoffs on tv shows; several night 
club acts tossed in as is, and a 
series of production numbers. The 
video allusions, like “Gagnet” and 
“Love Lucille,” are pegs for some 
typical O & J slapstick, which iron- 
ically seems badly dated by the 
very medium they choose as their 
theme. Best of the lot is “This Is 
Your Laugh,” but here again the 
edge is blunted by lines as raw as 
the plucked chicken used as a prop. 

What honors of the evening there 
are belong to vaude-nitery per- 
formers Johnny Bachemin and Sid 
Krofft. Bachemin dashes off a fine 
song -dance-keyboarding routine 
and Krofft displays marionette 
artistry in a colorful insert. Singers 
Joy Lane and June Johnson con- 
tribute featured cheesecake and 
acro-dancer Eileen O’Dare helps 
’em get the scenery changed with 
an okay turn. Nilsson twins work 
hard for a few laughs in a smeary 
face cream demonstration. bit. 


Marty May’s chief function is to 
keep things in motion between 
blackouts. He’s an expert upfront 
singleton, but most of the material 
. mn the bottom of a stacked 

eck. 


Production pieces range from 
fair to laborious. Mambo number 
featuring the Jose Bethencourt 
orch and the “Lately, No Love 
Lately” displays spotlighting Miss 
Lane have their moments. Music 
and lyrics by Michael and Nova 
Simpson are suitable for the occa- 
sion and Manuel Avilla’s settings 
are properly gaudy. 

The epener was so disjointed as 
to leave the impression the curtain 
went up two weeks too soon, or 
perhaps a generation too late. 

Dave. 


Naughty Natalie 


Minneapolis, Oct. 
Plymouth production of comedy in 
three acts, by Neil E. and Caroline 
Schaffner. Staged by Harry Minturn. At 


11, 


Srepuan, Minneapolis, Oct. 11, ’354; $3.9¢ 
op. 

ry ‘Sf. Ferree William Slout 
John Watson ..........+6.--- Art Kassul 


ON BE RSE ee Ervil Kay Hart 
Thomasina (Tommy) Briggs 

Pamela Print 
Francyne Semmons 
George Womack 
Ray Hilton 


Natalie Nesome ..... 
Juniper J. Juniper 
Jimmy Wilson 





“Naughty Natalie” is obviously 
designed as a two-for-one offering. 
Threefer or fourfer or maybe 
freefer would be more suitable. 


Play has been roaded by Danny 
Goldberg, erstwhile partner of 
Jules Pfeiffer, to take over the 
latter’s “School for Brides,” dates 
called off because of Pfeiffer's ill- 
ness. It’s just plain terrible. 


“Natalie” is a bedroom farce at 
which the cast works hard. It’s 
a story of a young executive who 
acquires a bogus wife and child 
as per the edict of his board of 
directors that employees must be 
family men, Coincidences, a couple 
of female impersonations and a 
gratuitous kidnaping provide him 
with not one, but three apparent 
wives and kids. It all simmers down 
to an off-color curtain gag. 


Single set is obviously a cheapy, 
with sleazy drapes and a couple 
of ramshackle door frames repre- 
senting an apartment. In the title 
part, Francyne Semmons is an at- 
tractive blond, with plenty of 
figure, William Slout is creditably 
harried, Ray Hilton does what he 
ean with a femme takeoff. 

Murf. 
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Total Legit Grosses 


Following are the comparative figures based on VARIETY’s box- 
office reports for last week (the 20th week of the season) and 
the corresponding week of last season: 


‘Moon’ Hangs Low at 926 


BROADWAY 
This 1953-54 
Season Season 
Number of shows current .... as 23 19 
Total weeks played so far by all shows . 33 296 
Total gross for all shows last week .. $669,700 $558.300 
Season’s total gross so far ... $9.143,000 $8,661,100 
Number of new productions so far ... Bi 12 
ROAD. 
Excluding stock 

Number of current shows reported 21 24 
Total weeks played so far by all shows .. 242 240 
Total gross for all shows last week £476,500 $449.800 


Season’s total gross so far 


$6,392,800 $5,574,700 








Chi Perks: Eartha $24,600 First Week, 
Channing $33,400, ‘Antenna’ Panned 


Chicago, Oct. 19. + 


Loop biz continued to improve 
Jast week. A good gain was regis- 
tered by “Wonderful Town,” and 
“Mrs. Patterson’ opened strong 
with Theatre Guild subscription 
support. 

The 
Nov. 8, 
ern, on 
“Fifth Season, 


bookings include 
“Saint Joan,’ Great North- 
subscription; Nov. 15, 
Erlanger, indefi- 
nite run; Nov. 23, “King and I,” 
Shubert, on subscription, indefi- 
nite run; Dec. 6, “Oh Men, Oh 
Women,” Harris, on subscription, 
jndefinite run, 
Estimates for Last Week 

Mrs. Patterson, Harris (Ist wk) 
($5; 1,000) (Eartha Kitt). Nearly 
$24.600 for first seven perform- 
ances and one preview; opened Oct. 
12 to two pans (Kogan, Sun-Times; 
Dettmer, American) and two qual- 
ified pans (Cassidy, Tribune; Har- 
ris, Daily News). 

Pardon Our Antenna, 
($4.50; 1,000) (Ole Olsen, Chic 
Johnson). Opened Saturday (16) 
to unanimous pans; grossed around 
$3.800 for first performance. 

Wonderful Town, Shubert (15th 
wk) ($4.60; 2,100) (Carol Channing). 
Over $33,400 (previous week, $31,- 
900); moves out Nov. 20 to re- 
sume tour. 


‘Quadrille’ 196, 
‘Garter’ 9G, Hub 


Boston, Oct. 19. 

As expected, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, in spite of program- 
ming snafus, pulled a hefty gross 
on its single stanza at the Opera 
House last’ week. ‘“Quadrille,”’ 
which opened last Thursday (14) at 
the Colonial, atso went clean, with 
the house reportedly sold out for 
the remaining two weeks of its 
tryout. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Opera House (single- wk) ($4.00; 
7 Mammoth $53,000; house is 
dark, 

Getting Gertie’s Garter, Majestic 
(4th wk) $3.30; 1,500). Not too bad 


future 


Selwyn 





at near $9,000 on twofers; con- | 
tinues. 

Quadrille, Colonial (1st wk) 
‘$4.95; 1,576) (Alfred Lunt, Lyn 
Fontanne, Edna Best, Brian 
Aherne). Opened Thursday (14) 


and nabbed nearly $19,000 for four 
performances; tryout is in for two 
weeks more. 


Shows in Rehearsal 


Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
\IC (Musical Comedy), MD (Musi- 
cal Drama), O <Opera), OP (Op- 
eretta), 











Bad Seed (D)—Playwrights Co., 
prod.; Reginald Denham, dir; 
Naney Kelly, star. 

Black-Eyed Susan (C)—Gordon 
W. Pollock-James Goodman-Everett 
Hart, prods.; Gregory Ratoff, dir.; 
Vincent Price, star. 

Flowering Peach (D)—Producers 
Theatre, Ine., prod.; Clifford Odets, 
cir: Menasha Skulnik, star. 

L iving Reom (D)—Gilbert Miller 


& Donald Albery, prods.; Hugh 
HH int, dir.; Barbara Bel Geddes, 
s On With the Show (M)—Eliza- 
De.n Miele, prod.; Charles W. 


© ristenberry Jr. & Byrle Cass, 
“lvs.; Trra Petina, star. 
‘rirait of a Lady (D)—Lyn Aus- 
homas Noyes—Producers The- 
_%rods.; Jose Quintero, dir.; 
ater Jones, star. 
‘ing Breakfast 
oomgarden, 
Shumiin, dir.; 





(C-D)—Ker- 
prod.; Herman 





‘Hut’ 56, Balto 


Baltimore, Oct. 19. 


Hurricane Hazel hit Don Swann’s 
winter stock operation here at the 
Hilltop-Parkway, forcing the can- 
cellation of the Friday (15) per- 
formance of “The Little Hut” with 
John Newland. The first week in 
a proposed 27-week season gar- 
nered a fairish $5,000. 

Current bill is “The Stronger 
Sex” with Charles (Buddy) Rogers. 
“Time Of The Cuckoo” with The 
Continental (Renzo Cezano) is set 
to follow. 


GINGER’ OVER $17,400 
IN 4 MIDWEST STANDS 


Kansas City, Oct. 19. 

“Time Out for: Ginger,” with 
Melvyn Douglas as star, grossed a 
total of over $17,400 in seven per- 
formances spread over four stands 
last week. The Ronald Alexander 
comedy drew nearly $3,900 in a 
one-nighter Monday (11) at the 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids; added almost 
$3,300 in a single show Tuesday 
night (12) at the KRNT Theatre, 
Des Moines; picked up _ nearly 
$4,300 in two showings Wednesday- 
Thursday (13-14), and got a final 
$6,000 in three performances at the 
KMBC Playhouse here Friday-Sat- 
urday (15-16). 

After an added matinee and 
evening here Sunday (17), the re- 
ceipts for which will be included 
with the current week’s total, the 
show will divide the balance of 
the semester between Topeka, 
Wichita and Denver. 


Lockhart-‘Dulcy’ 1636 
For Week in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 19. 
One-week ‘stand of “Dulcy,”’ with 
June Lockhart and John O’Hare 
in the top roles, wound up at the 











Ansell Bros. Empress Sunday (17) 
i with a $16,500 b.o. score. The 
| piece was scaled to $2.50. It was 


| the third successive week that Miss | 
in this house 


| Lockhart has been 
| this season. 

“The Show Off,” with Joe E. 
Brown, Frances Helm and Ann 
Dere heading the cast, 
two-week frame_ tonight (Tues). 

The American Theatre, other lo- 
cal legit house, opens its season 
next Tuesday (25) with “‘The Moon 
Is Blue,” the piece remaining for a 
fortnight. It will be the third 
time the play has been presénted 


“Okk: 236, Mont’l 


Montreal, Oct. 19. 
Bus-truck production of “Okla- 
homa” grossed nearly $23,000 at a 
| $3.38 top at the 1,704-seat Her 
Majesty’s Theatre here. 





night (Mon.) for a week’s stand, and 
| the touring edition of “Caine Mu- 
|tiny Court Martial” is due the 
week of Nov. 15. 


Greco 14G, :Toronto 
Toronto, Oct. 19. 








his Spanish Dancers was heavily 
hit by Hurricane Hazel, with biz | 
| sad on last two days and west end | 
of city cut off by washed-out 
bridges. Earlier biz was okay but 
week’s gross was $14,000, with 
Royal Alexandra, 1,525-seater, 
scaled at $3.50 top with tax. 

Previous engagement grossed 
| $18,000, 


tees off a} 


Jose Greco dancers opened last | 


Engagement of Jose Greco and |} 


For 3d Pittsburgh Visit 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 19. 
Third time back for “Moon Is 
Blue” is the only possible reason 
for the so-so business it did in first 
of two weeks at the Nixon. No- 
tices for the production headed by 
Jerome Cowan were excelient, as 








visit, and twofers are figured an 
okay factor, too. But attraction 
|} wound up at around $9,500, and! 


,advance for current and closing | ¢jip the b. o. he Pg 


session is only soso. However, it’s 

generally believed that the driving 
rain Friday night (15) when the 
town was virtually flooded by the 
| edges of Hurricane Hazel knocked | 
| “Moon” for a loop, since the show | 
|had. two evening pe 
scheduled, at 7 and 9:30, 
pected to do well on the pair. | 

However, nobody ventured into the | 

| Golden Triangle and there was no | 
| business at all. 
| So with any kind of a break in! 
weather this week, comedy should | 
| pick up at least a little. Nixon will 
likely be dark for a fortnight,, re- 
lighting Nov. 8 with “Fifth Season” 
and maybe shuttering for another 
stanza preceding “Wonderful 
Town” Nov.-22 for two weeks. 


Fanny $46,600, 
Pacifte $43,500, 
Page 106, Philly 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19. 


Despite official warnings to the 
public to stay at home because of 
Hurricane Hazel, there was SRO 
biz at “Fanny” last Friday night 
(15), same as the-rest of the week. 
Theatre Guild subscription and 
heavy mail order had ‘sold out the 
musical tryout before the opening 
curtain. 

“South Pacific,” still getting all 
the house will hold, has extended 
its engagement at the Forrest an 
additional two weeks, through Nov. 
20. Geraldine Page had the critics 
throwing their hat sinto the air 
in “The Rainmaker,” and the show 
also profited from word-of-mouth. 

In prospect are: Nov. 1, “Fifth 
Season,” Shubert, one week, and 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,’ Locust, 
on twofers, three weeks: Nov. 2. 
“World of Sholem Aleichem,” Wal- 
nut, three weeks; Nov. 22, “Silk 
Stockings,” tryout, Shubert, four 
weeks; Mask & Wig Club’s ‘“‘Tein- 
pest in a Teapot,” Locust, one 
week, and “Lunatics and Lovers,” 
| tryout, Walnut, two weeks; Nov. 
24, “House -of Flowers,” tryout, 
Forrest, two weeks, and Nov. 29 
“Black Eyed Susan,” tryout, Lo- 
cust, one week. 

Estimates for Last Week 


and ex- 








South Pacific, Forrest, (MD) (3d 
wk) ($4.80; 1.760) (Iva Withers, 


Webb Tilton). Still a scalper’s holi- 
day, with run being extended each 
time boxoffice starts to go clean; 
over $43,500. 

Rainmaker, Walnut, (C) (1st wk) 
(1,340; $4.20) (Geraldine Page). 
Favorable reviews helped to fair 
$10,000; current week is the finale 
for this tryout. 





good as the show got on its first | weeK. 


| cluded 


| No Lullaby.’ 





Fanny, Shubert, (MD) (1st wk) 
| ($6; 1,870) (Ezio Pinza, Walter Sle- 
zak), Good, if not rave reviews, 
|}and' favorable audience reaction | 
greeted new tuner; drew standees 
over $46,600; repairs still being 
made during the final fortnight. 


JOAN’ $16,000, DET.; 
‘BLONDES’ $21,000 (2D). 


Detroit, Oct. 19. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
grossed $21,000 in its second and 
last week at the 2,050-seat Cass. 
Top was $2.30, a markdown from 
| the posted price of $3.85. Theatre 
is dark currently, with Jose Greco 
| scheduled for two weeks beginning | 
Oct. 25. 

“Saint Joan,” 
,thur, grossed $16,060 in 








the first 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| (17), 


starring Jean lity 


B’way Up; Toes’ $43,700, Fox’ 116 (7), 
Trap’ $17,800 (5), Lullaby’ $9,300 (6), 


Reclining’ $17,500, ‘Summer’ $15,400 


Biz on Broadway jumped last 
Boosts were registered by 
all shows except the already-solid 
smashes. Threat *. hurricane 


Hazel last. Friday (15) faifed to § 


openings last 
‘On Your Toes, 


Four week in- 
” “Fragile 
Fox, ” “Tender Trap” and “Sing Me 
Sole opener this 


| week is “Peter Pan,’ > which preems | 


rformances | tonight (Wed.). 


Initial flop of the current sea- 
son, “Home Is the Hero.” folded 
last Saturday (16). 

Estimates for Last Week 

Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
/CD: (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
MC (Misicat-Comedy), MD (Musi- 


cal-Drama), O (Opera), OP (Op- 
eretta). : ; 
Other parenthetic designations 


refer, respectively, to weeks played, 
number of performances through 
last Saturday, top prices, number 
of seats, capacity gross and stars. 
Price includes 10% Federal and 
5% City tax, but grosses are net: 
= exclusive of tax. 

All Summer Long, Coronet (D) | 
(4th wk; 28, $5.75-$4.60; 1,027 
$30,000. Over $15,400 ‘(previous 
week, $12,300); moves Nov. 1 to ihe 
Booth. 

Anniversary Waltz, Broadhurst 
(C) 28th wk; 219; $4.60; 998; | 
$28,000) (Macdonald Carey, Kitiv 
Carlisle). Nearly $24,100 (previous | 
week, $16,800. 

Boy Friend, Royale (MC) (3d wk; 
20; $6.90; 1,172; $38,200). Capacity 
at $37,600, with take cut by theatre 
party Sern (previous w<ek, | 
$38,200) 

By the Beautiful Sea, Imperial | 
(MC) (28th wk; 220; $6.90; 1,404; | 
$50.300) (Shirley Booth). Nearly | 
$32,900 (previous week, $28,100). | 

Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
Plymouth ‘D) (39th wk; 308; $5.75- | 
$4.60; $33.331) Lloyd Nolan, John | 
Hodiak, Barry Sullivan). Almost | 
$33,200 (previous week, $33,000). 

Can-Can, Shubert (MC) (76h 
wk; 604; $6.90; 1,361; $50,169). 
Sellout, just - $50,400 (previous 
week, $50,600). | 

Pear Chartes, Morosco (C) (5th 
wk; 37;- $6.90-$5.75-$4.60; $29,850) 
(Tallulah Bankhead). Another sell- 
out, over $29,900 (previous week, 
$29,900). 

Fifth Season, Cort (Cc) (81st wk; 
643; $4.60. 1,056; $25.227) (Chester 
Morris, Joseph Buloff). Over | 
$12,600 (previous week, $10,300); 
closes Oct. 23, to tour. 

Fragile Fox, Belasco (D) (1st wk; | 
7;- $5.76; $4.60; :-1,077;. $28,300) | 
(Dane Clark, Don Taylor). Opened 
Oct. 12 to two affirmative reviews | 
(Hawkins. World-Telegram; Mc- 
Clain, Journal-American) and five 
negatives (Atkinson, Times; Chap- 
man, News; Coleman, Mirror; 
Kerr, Herald Tribune; Watts, Post); | 





grossed almost $11,000 for first | 
seven performances. 
Home Is the Hero, Booth (D) | 


(4th wk; 29; $5:°75-$4.60; 766; $22,- 
000) (Walter Macken, Peggy Ann 
Garner). Almost $12,600 (previous | 
week, $10,000); closed last Satur- 
day (16) at an approximate loss of 
$30,000 on a $40,000 investment. 

King if Hearts, National (‘C) 
(29th wk; 226; $5.75-$4.60; 1,172; 
$31,300) ‘(Donald Cook, Jackie 
Cooper). Over $16,7000 on twofers 
(previous week, $15,400). 

Kismet, Ziegfeld (OP) (46th wk; 
364; $6.90; 1,528; $57,908) (Alfred 
Drake); Capacity at over $57,900 
pg week, $55,800). 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Met | 
Opera House (M) (4th wk; 29; $6; 
3,612; $93,553) Robert Helpmann, | 
Moira Shearer, Stanley Holloway). 
Had standees, but failed to get ea: 
pacity at $77,900 (previous week, 
$89,400); oniy unsold tickets were 
those marked obstructed or side| 
view. Closed to tour last Sunday | 
with Tuesday-Thursday ({12- | 
| 14) performances omitted to play | 
th Academy of Music, Phila | 
delphia. Profit on limited engage- 


|ment waS approximately $136.000. 


week of a fortnight’s stay at the | 


1,482-seat Cass. 


Bracken 206, Portland 


Portland, Oct. 19. 
Eddie Bracken in “Seven Year 
Itch” grabbed a neat $20,000 





| 


{ous week, $10,400); 


Men, Oh Women, Miller ‘(C) 
(44th wk; 358; $5.75-$4.69; 9209; 


$23,248) . ‘(Lloyd Bridges). Over | 
$12,200, with some twofers (previ- 


closes Nov. 13 


{to tour. 
On Your Toes, 46th St. (MC) 
(lst wk: 8: $8.05-$6.90; 1.319; 


in | $48,547). (Vera Zorina, 


Bobby Van). | 


five evening performances and one | Nearly $43,700 for first eight per- | 
pamaee at the Civic Auditorium | formance 
here last Tuesday-Saturday (12-16). | 


The 4,000 seaier was scaled at 

$4.80. “Itch” started slowly, but 

gained with each performance. 
William Duggan is presenting 

Melvyn Douglas in “Ti 

‘Ginger’ next. 


i (2d wk 


-Pajama Game, St. James (MC) 
(23d wk; 180; $6.90; 1,571: $51.- 
717) (John Raitt, Janice Paige, Ed- 
die Foy Jr.). New high for show, 
$52.117 ‘previous week $51.700). 

Reclining Figure, Lyceum (‘C 
); 12; $5.75-$4.69; 995; $23, 


| Herald-Tribune; McClain, 


389). Nearly $17,500 (previous week, 
$10,400 for first four performances. 


Seven Year Eo Fulton ‘(C) 
(100th wk; 797; $5.75-$4.60; 1,063; 
$24,000) ‘Elliott Nugent). Nearly 


$23,000 (previous week, $21,000). 

Solid Gold Cadillac, Music Box 
(C) (50th wk; 397; £5.75-$4.60; 
1,077; $27,811). Just under $23,600 
(previous week, $21,700). 

Tea and Sympathy, Barrymore 
(D) (55th wk; 437: $5.75-$4.60; 1,- 
060; $28,300) ‘Joan Fontaine). 
Nearly $24,200 ‘previous week, 
$21,300). 

Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Beck (C) (53d wk; 428: $6.22-$4.60; 
1.214; $33.608) (‘Burgess Meredith, 


Seott. McKay). Another sellout, 
over $34,100. 
Tender Trap, Longacre (C) 


Ist wk; 5; ($5.75; $4.60; 1,048: $26,- 
817) (Robert Preston, Kim Hunter, 
Ronny Graham). Opened last 
Wednesday (13) to three favorable 
reviews (Coleman, Mirror; Chap- 
man, News; Watts, Post), three 
dissents ‘Atkinson, Times; Kerr, 
Journal- 
American) and one two-opinion re- 
view (Hawkins, V/orid-Telegram); 
grossed over $17,800 for first five 
performances. 
Miscellaneous 

Sing Me No Luilaby, Phoenix ‘(D) 
(lst wk; 6; $3.45; 1.150; $20,000). 
Opened last Thursday (14) to one 
favorable notice ‘Atkinson. Times) 


, and six pans; grossed nearly $9,300 


‘for first six performances. 
OPENING THIS WEEK 


Peter Pan, Winter Garden (MD) 
($6.90; 1,510; $57,500) ‘Mary Mar- 
tin). Musieal based on the James 
M. Barrie fantasy, with lyries by 
Carolyn Leigh, music by Mark 
Charlop, additional music and lyr- 
ics by Jule Styne, EBeity Comden 
‘and Adolph Green, presented by 
Richard Halliday, produced by Ed- 
win Lester; Broadway production 


financed at $125.000. including 
bonds, and can break even at 
around $37,500 gross; opens to- 


night (Wed.) for an announced 16- 
week run, 





OFF-BROADWAY SHOWS 
(Figures denote opening dates) 


Clandestine Marriage, Province- 
ton (9-29-54). 


I Feel Wonderful, de Lys (10- 
18-54). 

Sands of the Negev, President 
(10-19-54). 


Way of the World, Cherry Lane 
(10-2-54). 


World of Sholom’ Aleichem, 


| Barbizon-Plaza (5-1-53). 





Hayes $24,600, 


‘Life $4,700, L.A. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 

Business continued J+ raat yo 
both legit houses alight last week, 
with Helen Hayes racking up an- 
other capacity week in her third 
session with “What Every Woman 
Knows” at the Huntington Hart- 
ford Theatre. Tally of sarge rep- 
resents just about every seat in- 
the house for every couthicanaiake. 


| ae a small secondary press - list. 


Tally jumps this session a a re- 
sult of the extra performance. last 
night (Mon.). 

Only other offering was “That's 

Life,” Which moved up to $4,700 
in its 17th week at the 400-seat Las 
Palmas. It finales Sunday (24). 





‘TRAVELING’ LIGHT 106 


IN CINCY TRYOUT WEEK 


Cincinnati, Oct. 19. 

Horton Foote’s. new drama, 
“Traveling Lady,” grossed a poor 
$10,000 last week in a tryout at 
the 1,300-seat Cox at a $3.50 top. 
Reception by local critics: was un- 
favorable. It was Cincy’s second 
road show of the new season. 

Theatre is currently dark, but 
has “Saint Joan” next week. 


‘Natalie’ $8,100, Mols. 


Minneapolis, Oct. -19. 
Despite critics’ lambastings,” 
“Naughty Natalie,” at the 1,.860- 
seat Lyceum, grossed an okay 
$8,100 for nine performances last 
week » 
Skow was scaled at 





$3.90 top, 


; but sold twofer. 
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Charge Account Trips (Oct. 1830 ane nt __| InD.C. for American Bo 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial =m Continued from page 170 eee AU, fOr erican W; 
- Continued from page 13) ES Y'2N BC) ANd, E. Lansing Dox except that fury of leggy, joy-/  Luisillo Star Standout 
trips. Patrons would also have the | Catalogs would be given free, with | (18); Central H. S., Kalamazoo (19); | ous, indecorous dancing girls.” 


option to travel by bus or plane at 
proportionately different rates. 

First junket from New York to 
a tryout town is already set. It 
will be Dec. 3 by bus to Philly for | 
a performance during the pre- 
Broadway tuneup engagement of 
“Silk Stockings,” the Feuer & Mar- 
tin production of the musical ver- 
sion of “Ninotchka,” with book by 
George Kaufman and Leueen Mac- 
Grath and songs by Cole Porter, 
and with Hildegarde Neff and Don 
Ameche as costars. 

The “Silk Stockings” trip, in the 
nature of a tryout itself, will leave 
from the midtown area of New 
York, perhaps Shubert’ Alley. | 
Patrons will be taken to Book- 
binder’s, a noted Philly restaurant, 
then to the Shubert theatre for) 
the show and back to New York the 
same night. Departure from New | 
York will be about 4 p.m. and ar- 
rival back at 2 a.m. Inclusive 
price will be approximately $14. 

Charge Acct. Angle 

The charge account angle will 
apply to the trips and will also be 
expanded to cover all ticket pur- 
chases at New York theatres. This 
is being arranged through 
Golden Key Club, a 
charge system for eating places. 
Out-of-town trip costing $80 or 
more may be financed and paid for 
with 20° down and the balance 


the | 
national | 


monthly inserts, to producers, 
directors, designers, stage mana- 
gers, ete. Income from_ the 


operation would come from firms 
paying for listing of their avail- 
able products in the catalog. “Idea 
is, of course, that 


a product to a tele or legit show in 
return for program credit. 
Plans are already underway for 


tent theatres within a radius of 
about 60 miles. 


nection with his tryout of 
Leslie Stevens comedy, “Cham- | 
pagne Complex,” at the Bucks | 


County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa., 


convinced him of the possible scope | ert 
| Stanley 
Although only 115 went along | 


of the whole show-trip idea. 


for the “Champagne” ride (all that 
could be accommodated), nearly 
1,200 applications were returned. 
The TSI plan wiil be nationally 
merchandised through commercial 
tieups with organizations giving 
travel tour trips as selling incen- 
tives. Advertising will be handled 
by Blaine Thompson. 

Milton R. Weir is attorney for 
TSI, with Murray Hollander ac- 
countant, Milton Lowenberg insur- 
ance consultant and a staff includ- 
ing Carol Martin, William Putter- 





over a period of months. 


It's figured that if the response ; 
is as heavy as expected, summer | 


weekend tours to New York from a | 
100-mile radius can be arranged at 


a cost of about $40 per person. | 


Arrangements to obtain the tickets | 
have already been made with the 
Shuberts, City Playhouses, and 
Martin Beck theatres. 


man, Gabriel Katzka and Laura 
Dee. 





‘Caine’ $12,000 for Three 


In Indianapolis Stand 
Indiafiapolis, Oct. 19. 


Paul Douglas, Wendell Corey 
and Steve Brodie, in “Caine Mu- 





manufacturers | 
are almost invariably glad to lend | 


Two such jaunts | . 
tried by Cohen last summer in con- | tricia J ; 
the | (18-23); Aud., Memphis (26-30). 


|tiny Court Martial,” grossed $12,- 
'000 at $4 top ($4.40, tax included) 
|in three performances to. open the 
| roadshow season at the Murat here 
| Oct. 14-16. 

House will get off to a faster 
| start than last season, with nation- 
lal company of “Seven Year Itch” 
|set for three days, Nov. 1-3, and 


Tickets will be purchased at the 
boxoffice, without discount or re- 
turn privilege. This will not in- 
volve competition with the brok- 
ers, as tickets will not be obtained 
for individuals, but only for groups 
attending together as part of a 
junket. It’s hoped that the trips 


State Toledo (20-21); Hill _Aud., | 
Ann Arbor (22-23); Cass, Detroit | 
(25-30). 

Fanny (Ezio Pinza, Walter Sle-: 


zak) (tryout)—-Shubert, Phila. (18- | 


30) (Reviewed in Vartety, Sept. 22, 
54). 


Fifth Season — Shubert, Wash. 
| (25-30). 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes — 


| Royal Alexandra, Toronto (18-23); 
'weekly trips next summer from | Erlanger, Buffalo (25-30). 

New York to strawhat and musical | . 
| tic, Boston (18-30). 


Getting Gertie’s Garter—Majes- 


(Yul Brynner, Pa- 


King and I 
i State Fair, Dallas 


Morison) 





Living Room (Barbara Bel Ged- 


| des)—Shubert, New Haven (28-30). 


Midsummer Night’s Dream (Rob- 
Helpmann, Moira _ Shearer, 
Holloway) — Indiana U. 
Aud., Bloomington (19-20); North- 


rop Memorial Aud., Minneapolis 
(22-23). 

Moon Is Blue (Jerome Cowan)— 
Nixon, Pitt (18-23); American, St. | 
Louis (25-30). 

Mrs. Patterson (Eartha Kitt) 


(tryout)—Harris, Chi. (18-30) (Re- 
viewed in VARIETY, Sept. 29, ’54). 
Naughty Natalie—KMBC Play- 
house, K. C. (19-24); Memorial Hall, 
Joplin, Mo. (25-26); Convention 
Hall, Tulsa, Okla. (27); Arcadia, 
Wichita (28-30). 
Oklahoma—Capitol, Quebec (18- 
19): Capitol, Barre, Vt. (20); Strand, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. (21); Utica, N. Y. 
(22-23): S. R. H. S. Aud., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. (25); Proctor, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (26-28); Oxford, Plain- 


field, N. J. (29-30) (Reviewed in| 
VaRIETY, Oct. 13, ’54). 

Quadrille (Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne, Edna Best, Brian! 
Aherne) (tryout)—Colonial, Bos- 
ton (18-30). 

Rainmaker (Geraldine Page) 


(tryout)—Walnut St., Phila. (18-23) | 


(Reviewed in Variety, Oct. 13, 754). 


Saint Joan (Jean Arthur) (try- 
out)—Cass, Detroit (18-23); Cox, 
Cincinnati (25-30) (Reviewed in 


VARIETY, Sept. 22, ’54). 
Seven Year Itch (Eddie Bracken) 
—Capitol, Salt Lake City (18-19); 


Mail, quoted a line from one of the 
Cole Porter lyrics, 


right.” 
orable 


He found nothing 
in any ot the music, 


mem- 


ically bright and amusing. 
opined that the evening went to 


' Miss Hilda, ‘‘the only real Parisian | ° 
|Greco troupe, and will benefit by 


thing of the show except Motley’s 
exquisite and thoroughly convinc- 
ing sets.” 

‘.. . Sauce and Sex’ 


“little else but the ‘Can-Can.’ 
program said Cole Porter wrote the 
music, but this is not the vintage 
Porter. In spite of its first-night 


it supplies spectacle, sauce and 
sex.” 


The Daily Sketch review by 


four columns with this headim: 
“Oh, What a Dull Can-Can.” He 
thought it was a case of Broadway 
turning the clock back 30 years to 
the days when plots were a nui- 
| sance and only the dancing mat- 
|tered. “Jerome Whyte’s produc- 
| tion,” he declared, “has the skill 
_ and artistry he usually reserves for 
|a Rodgers and Hammerstein show. 
| But it is far from being that.” 

| The Times criticism, unsigned as 
| usual, concluded with the comnient 
that it was a disappointing evening 
in which ‘the scenery deservedly 
|; comes in for more spontaneous ap- 
plause than anything else. The re- 
viewer noted that “the composer’s 
relative failure is the more marked 
and the more disappointing since 


curiously charmless affair.” 

| W. A. Darlington, veteran critic 
of the Daily Telegraph, asserted 
| that the show does not rank very 
| high “in the long and magnificent 
| list of musicals that America has 


Maurice Wiltshire, in the Daily 


al- | 
though some of the lyrics were cyn- |} 


He | 
| Teresa & Luisillo, operates along 


faults, it will be a success because | company. There is no duplication 


|of material between the two com- 
| panies. 


Harold Conway was spread over | 





the story he is working on is a|} 


will bring 75,000 new legit patrons 
to New York during 1955. 
$250,000 Stock Corp. 


Project is being worked out by | 
Theatrical Subsidiaries Inc., formed | 


last week as a $250,000 stock cor- 


| Ballet Theatre for two nights, Nov. 
| 4-5. 


Scheduled N.Y. Openings 


(Theatre indicated ij set) 


Rapids (26); Pabst, Milwaukee (27- 
30). 
South Pacific (Iva Withers, Webb 
Tilton)—Forrest, Phila. (18-30). 
Time Out for Ginger (Melvyn 
Douglas)—H. S. Aud., Topeka (18); 
Arcadia, Wichita (19); Aud., Den- 








Aud., St. Paul (22-24); Iowa, Cedar | sent“us; but it has one invaluable 


| claim to popularity, it gives chance 
| after chance to a highly expert 
| team of dancers.” 

| Paul Holt’s notice in the Daily 
| Herald was headlined ‘“Can-Can 
| Just Can’t.”. He commented, “It is 


poration, with producer Alexander | 
H. Cohen as president and treas- 
urer, designer-producer Ralph 
Alswang as vice-president, Laura Rainmaker, Cort (10228). 
D. Williams, secretary, and an ad-| Quadrille. Coronet (11-3). 


| 

| 

| 

BROADWAY 
visory board including producers | Fanny, Majestic (11-4). 

4 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


- Peter Pan, W. Garden (10-20). 
Traveling Lady, Playh’se (10-27). 


Herman Levin, Robert Whitehead,! Wedding Br’kf’st, 48th St. 

John C. Wilson, Arnold Saint Sub-/ 16). 

ber, Cheryl Crawford, Herman Living Room, Miller (11-17). 

Shumlin and theatre executive| Hot Rotk (11-22). 

Louis A. Lotito. One Eye ereenes erey {34-20 
oud ca ; Kilgo Run (week 11-29). 

mi . = peal a gag, o> —. | Mrs. Patterson, National (12-1). 
& of props available tor legit an On With Show, Hell’ger (12-2). 

television shows, etc., on a gratis | 


: Children (wk., 
loan basis from manufacturers. 


(11- 


Shoemaker’s 
12-3). 
Flowering Peach (week of 12-6). 
Witness For Prosecution (12-8). 
Portrait of a Lady, ANTA Play- 














ADVANCE AGENTS ! 


house (12-9). 


COMPANY MANAGERS ! Lunatics & Lovers, Br'dhurst 
‘ (12-13). 

We have been serving theatrical Festival (12-15). 

shows for over 42 years. Ours is Running Mate (12-15). 


the oldest, most reliable and ex- 
perienced transfer company on the 
West Coast! 


Between Friends (12-16). 

Black-Eyed Susan (12-16). 
we Person’s Backyd. (wk., 12- 
t Anastasia (12-22). 

What Every Woman Knows, City 
Center (12-22). 

House of Flowers, Alvin (12-23). 

Flim Flam (12-24). 

Painted Days (wk., 1-10). 

Silk Stockings, Imperial (12-30). 

Grand Prize (wk., 1-10). 

Plain & Fancy (1-20). 

Desperate Hours (1-26), 

FF-B’WAY 

Stone for Danny Fisher, Down- 
|} town Nat’l (10-21). 

Slightly Delinquent, Blackfriars 
(10-25). 

Dybbuk, 4th St. (10-26). 

Sandhog, Phoenix (11-23). 


Railroad privileges for handling 
shows and theatrical luggage. 


© Complete warehouse facilities! | 
Authorized in California. Equipped | 
te transfer and haul anywhere in | 
U. $.1 - | 


@ RATES ON REQUEST I 


Atlantic Transfer Company || 
GEORGE CONANT 

1100 East 5th Street | 

los Angeles 13, Calif. 
MUtual 8121 er OXford 9-4764 | 
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SHOW PEOPLE 


rate special rates! 


Here is comfort plus convenience — 
spacious, home-like rooms, and excellent 
facilities in a hotel that’s right in the center 
of Philadelphia's night clubs and theatres. 


John Bartram Hotel 


BROAD AND LOCUST STREETS 
WM. H. HARNED, Gen. Mgr, 
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ver (21-23): Capitol, Salt Lake City | probably the poorest show Broad- 
(25-26); Marlow, Helena, Mont. | way has sent us since the war. The 
(28); Bow, Butte, Mont. 29); Fox,| tunes, if you judge them by Cole 
Billings, Mont. (30). | Porter’s standards, are second-rate. 
Traveling Lady (Kim Stanley); There is not a big hit in the show.” 
Sa a yy Pag ak Alan Dent raved. His notice was 
eviewed in VARIETY, Oct. 13, ’54). Tr ’ 
Wedding Breakfast — Playhouse, | ‘ Show a “Triumph 
Wilmington, Del. (28-30). | headlined “Cole Porter Show Is 
What Every Woman Knows! New Triumph,” and he described it 
(Helen Hayes)—Huntington Hart-| as “witty” and added, “The whole 
ford, L. A. (18-23); Curran, S. F.| delightful production is an im- 
(25-30). Reviewed in Variety, Sept. | provement in both attack and vi- 
29, ’54). . | tality on the one still running in 
Wonderful Town (Carol Chan-| New, York. The evening’s chief 


ning)—Shubert, Chi. (18-30). | triumph here, as there, belongs to 
World of Sholom Aleichem— Cole Porter.” He referred to the 


Parsons, Hartford (28-30). |composer’s “10 excellent songs,” 
, and makes a play on one of his 








lyrics, “I Love Paris,” concluding 
Shuberts-League | with the comment “We Love Porter 
| every season of the year.” 
=a Continued from page 137 








| The three London evenings on 
worked out by the League. How-| Friday were divided two-to-one 
ever, the Shuberts are now out of | 28ainst, with the one favorable no- 
the organization both officially | tice coming from the News Chron. 
and actually, and are apparently | icle’s stable companion, the Star. 
inclined to act independently in Milton Shulman hit hard in his 
union matters. \ Evening Standard review, insisting 
J. J. Shubert’s withdrawal from | that “Can-Can” falls far short of 
the League followed the group’s| the standard of accomplishment 
refusal of his demand that Milton! “we have now come to expect from 
R. Weir be dropped as League|this type of transatlantic import. 





Washington, Oct. 19. 
Ballets Espagnols, Spanish dance 


/company, which began its Ameri- 
“But it is all | 


right with me,” and went on to add, | the’ Ui, Bh. Petite ite eneveeuk 
With me it was not quite so all) Washington stand, it moves to New 


can tour here last night (Mon.), 
appears set for certain success in 


York for a month and then heads 
for the provinces. 


Company, starring the team of 
the same general lines as the Jose 
the fact that Greco has been pop- 


ularizing this type of attraction 
throughout the U. S. in the past 


; : #3 | few years. 

Daily Mirror critic Eve Chapman | 
suggested that the production has | 
The | 


Ballets Espagnols is more defi- 
nitely the ballet and classical com- 
pany of the two, although the sec- 
ond half of the program is just 
as light, fast moving, and popular 
as anything offered by the Greco 


Luisillo, star of the troupe, is as 
fine a Spanish dancer as has been 
seen on these shores, good enough 
to dance Greco off any floor you 
care to name. Another standout is 
Maria Vivo, young singer and 
dancer. Gal displays a fine sense 
of comedy. Troupe as whole shows 
flashing grace and charm and can 


| be rated with the best of its type, 


Lowe. 





‘Evangeline’ Reading On 


N.Y. Stage as Video Test 


Staats Cotsworth, legit-radio-tv 
actor, is experimenting in adapta- 
tions of classics for stage and 
video. Having drummed interest 
last year in a treatment of “Mac- 
beth” designed to show adaptabil- 
ity of classics to the tv medium by 
use of a modified platform-reading 
technique, Cotsworth is at present 
polishing a lectern-concert presen- 
tation’ of Longfellow’s ‘“Evange- 
line,” with four actor-narrators and 
a singing-speaking chorus. 

Presentation of the concert-read- 
ing of “Evangeline” is planned for 
a late November stage date in N.Y., 
with music and choral arrange- 
ments by Charles Paul, and a cast 
including Muriel Kirkland, Paul 
McGrath, Horace Braham and 
Alexander Scourby as the nar- 
rators. Cotsworth will direct the 
production, 


Equity Show 


(Oct. 18-31) 
Fallen Angels—Lenox Hill Play- 
house, N. Y. (20-24). 








Stock Tryout 
(Oct. 18-30) 





Shoemaker’s Children, by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron—Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. (25-30). 





COMMON STOCK 


The Company will employ its funds 
in diversified entertainment enter- 
prises connected with television, 
motion piccures and the theatre. 


Price 50¢ @ share 
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take active charge of the Shubert 
legal affairs, and the law office 
was moved into the space formerly 
occupied by Lee Shubert in the 
Shubert Theatre building. 

Weir, meanwhile, represents Lee 
Shubert’s estate and is attorney 
for Milton Shubert, nephew of Lee 
and J. J. and the designated suc- 
cessor of Lee under the latter’s 
will. However, shortly after Lee’s 
death, J. J. forced Milton out of 
the Shubert firm and ousted him 
from his office in the Shubert 
building. As the sole surviving 
partner, J. J. has full control of | 
the Shubert interests. j 
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N. Y. News’ Authors League 

The N. Y. Daily News devoted its 
entire Sunday (17) editorial to its 
own talented erew of book writers, 
captioning it “The News Authors 
League”. Vet radio-tv editor Ben 
Gross’ just - released memoirs, 
“Looked and I Listened” was the 
kickoff raison d'etre for the piece 
with his thumbnail cut, along with 
other News staffers Jimmy Pow- 
ers (sports), John Chapman 
(drama) and Robert Sylvester 
(Broadway beat), illustrating - the 
editorial, 

The News also kudosed Hy Tur- 
kin, Dick Young, Joe Trimble, Carl 
Warren, Ruth Reynolds, Jack Iams 
(copy desk, who authors whodun- 
its), Kermit Jaediker and Robert 
Parker (ditto), Lowell Limpus, 
Maxwell Hawkins, Antoinette Don- 
nelly, Elinor Ames, Willella de 


Campi, .who have written on 
sports, politics, theatre, fiction, 
fashions and eitiquette. Even ad- 


man Vincent Sullivan has found 
time to turn out “How To Sell Your 
Way Into The Big Money” (Citadel; 
$3.95), due off the press this week. 

Concludes the News: ‘Does this 
prove anything? Probably not. 
Plenty of top-grade newspaper 
people never. write books, and 
plenty of book-writers couldn't 
qualify for newspaper jobs. But it 
takes a lot of stuff to be good in 
both categories. We're proud of 
the big News authors’ league, and 
to all of them, present and expec- 
tant, we wish the best of luck and 
the most obese of royalty checks. 





fred allen’s press communique 

In characteristic Fred Allen man- 
ner, the covering note to the press, 
in connection with his new book, 
“Treadmill to Oblivion,” reads (in 
trademarked lowercase style) as 
follows: 

“i have written a book. this is 
the first all-purpose book ever 
written. it isn’t the book of the 
month, if you have no time to read 
it this month this book is quick- 
frozen—it will keep until next 
month. 

“most books can only be used for 
reading purpose. this book can be 
used as a coaster for glasses at 
cocktail parties. it can be slipped 
under a short child at the dinner 
table. if you have a cold in the 
head the thin pages of this book 
can be used as kleenex. it makes 
an ideal door-stop. this book has 
damp pages. during cold weather 
you do not have to wet your tinger 
to turn them. 

“this is also the first no-cal book. 
if you are trying to reduce, read 
one chapter a day on an empty 
stomach, watch the pounds disap- 
pear. 

“ij am asking little, brown, who 
published ‘treadmill to oblivion,’ to 
send you a copy’. i hope you will 
enjoy it.” 





Bonelli’s Bomb 

When William G. Bonelli re- 
cently let go with a blast at the 
L.A. Times in a book entitled “Bil- 
lion Dollar Blackjack,” everybody 
waited for the other shoe to drop. 
They thought surely the Times 
would drop it, and on Bonelli’s 
head. . 

Last. week it dropped. But the 
Times didn’t drop it. Bonelli did. 
He cropped it on the head of the 
Times the form of a $1,000,000 
libel suit. Worst charge was that 
the paper sought to tie Bonelli up 
With the Mafia gang. Suit said the 
paper had been given ample oppor- 
tunity, to retract the libel and so 
far had not seen fit to do so. 

_ Normally Coast rags do not print 

libel actions, figuring it only en- 
courages crackpots to follow suit. 
But the Hearst papers thought it 
Was news and gave it quite a play, 
even giving Bonelli’s book a plug 
in the news columns. 

Bonelli’s family has lived in 
Arizona for generations. They came 
Tae nally from Switzerland, not 

aly, 





, Clark’s British Post 

T. Fife Clark, public relations 
4cviser to the British government, 
1s leaving his Downing St. post to 
become director-general of the 
Central Office of Information. 

He succeeds Sir Robert Fraser, 
who was recently named director- 
keneral of the Independent Tele- 
Vision Authority, which will oper- 
ale Britain’s first commercial tele- 
Vision web, 





Pocket Books Into Mags 
Pocket Books Inc., one of the 
Paperback pioneers, is entering the 


Magazine field with the publica- | 
“on Oct. 25 of the first issue of | 


The Pocket Book Magazine, a 
Pocketsized quarterly containing 
*rlicles by w.k. writers in a variety 
°* fields. Editor will be Franklin 
alls, president of the publishing 


firm bearing his name, who same 
up with the idea a year ago. 
First issue will contain articles 
by Thurman Arnold (‘Personal 
Liberties Are Indivisible”’), Chester 
Bowles (“Asians Fear Our Foreign 
Policy”), Philip Wylie (“America— 
The World’s First Pediarchy’’), 
Herbert Weinstock (“‘What Makes 
a Conductor Great?’), Richard 
B. Morris (‘“‘The McCarthys of Yes- 
terday”), Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale (“What Really Worries Peo- 
ple Today?”) and others. Editorial 
approach, it’s said, “is that of a 
book published” with the idea of 


printing articles of “permanent 
value on important ideas and 
issues.” 





2 New Pocket Mags 
Fresh entries for the pocket-size 


the Berkley Publishing Corp., 

newly formed outfit. First to hit 
the stands will be News, a 15c 
weekly. Its initial edition is due 
next Tuesday (26) with an editorial 
format aimed at the tabloid reader 
market. Some two months later will 


market. 


former veepee and_ circulation 
chief of Avon Publications, and 
Charles Byrne, also v.p. and editor- 
in-chief of Avon. Editorial staff of 
News is topped by Jack Conway. 
Long with Cowles Publications, he 
was with Quick, a pioneer in the 


managing editor of Tempo. 
of Chic is Margo Korda, former 
producer and commentator of fash- 
ion shows, ; 





Paperbacks Up Again? 
Great debate over the state of 


Theodore Pratt, one of the more 
voluminously-represented of the 
paperback authors, claims “that 
despite what others who are behind 
the times say, the paperback busi- 
ness is on the rise in sales again. 
now that the field has settled 
down.” Pratt reports that his 
paperback original, ‘“‘Smash-Up,” 
has already sold 80% of its first 
printing after only a month’s dis- 
tribution, and that a reissue of 
“Handsome” appears to be on its 
way to duplicating the feat. 


Pratt is currently in Boca Raton. 
Fla., where at the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference last week the 
state of Florida presented each 
delegate with a copy of Pratt’s 
Florida novel, “The Flame Tree,” 
autographed and presented by the 
author, 





Columnist Digest 


Quick Digest, new 25c monthly 
pocketsize mag, is on the stands, 
with features by top columnists 
and others in its first issue (dated 
December). Contents of about 40 
articles include Walter Winchell’s 
“Killers I Have Known,” Earl Wil- 
son’s ‘“iMMMore About MM Marilyn.” 
Billy Rose’s “The Next Time I See 
Paris,” Ed Sullivan’s “The Man 
Who Scared America,” etc. 

Editor-publisher is Hy Steirman, 
with Ruth Taylor managing editor. 





Louis Sobol Encores 


Louis Sobol has signed another 
two-year contract with King Fea- 
tures and the N. Y. Journal-Amer- 
ica, 


It takes him into 1956 and marks 
25 years on the evening sheet as a 
show biz columnist. 





Pros & Cons On Gillmor Book 

Morris L. Ernst panned ‘Fear, 
The Accuser” by Dan Gillmor 
(Abelard - Schuman) on_ Barry 
Gray’s radio program (Sept. 25) as 
“biased.” Arthur Garfield Hays, 





\of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, praised the book highly in 
his review of it in The Nation Oct. 


full-page ad on the book for Oct. 
17 Sunday Book Section, without 
giving any reason to the publisher 
or the Waterston & Fried agency, 
which placed the copy.. The ad 
quoted from the Hays review. The 


book is all about Congressional in- | 
vestigating committees and wit-| 


nesses before them. 





Author Gillmor began his writ- 


|ing career under the tutelage of | 


| 
'the late O. K. Bovard, managing 
|editor of the St. Louis Post- Dis- 
| patch. He was a pilot in the Army 
| Air Force in World War II, and is 
}a son of an Admiral in the U. S. 
Navy. 

| Meanwhile. smaller ads with es- 
| sentially the same text, according 
|to a representative of the pub- 
| lisher, as the full-page ad rejected 


iby the Times’ Committee on Ad- 


vertising Atceptability ran in the 
Monday (18) editions of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune.and the Washing- 
ton Post. 





CHATTER 
Ted Patrick, editor of Holiday 
mag, in from Paris Monday (18) 
on the Flandre. 
Irving Kramer, formerly with 
Look mag, appointed art director 
for Pocket Magazines. 


“The Gertrude Lawrence Story,” 
by Nancy Spain, being serialized in 
the Evening News, Glasgow. 





or 





SCULLY’S SCRAPBOOK 


By Frank Scully ¢+0+0000000+00 


Holywood. 
As soon as the cycle of crooked cop pix runs its full 360 degrees, 
which should be any century now, because the taste of fans tires 
so easily, I should think a fruitful field would be shady sportswriters. 
Those operating in amateur sports would provide the scripticians 





with better story material because the contrast. between pro-writers. 


'and am-players would provide a ready-made black and white basis 


_ Michael Clark, foreign corres- | 
pondent of the N. Y. Times, re-| 


turned to Europe last week on the 
SS United States. 


for conflict. 

Just before the current football season began, California professed 
to be scandalized by a highschool star whose father screamed that 
his boy had been the victim of double-dealing lucrative promises not 


| Kept, and so on. As a result, he pulled the lad out of one college 


Richard A. Thornburgh pro-, 
moted to executive director and. 





| 

1 c | Ira 
pocket-size mag field, and_later | Screenland 
Editor | mags 
| Peck continues in his present post 
jas editor of Pines Publications’ | 
;new projects division. 

| pirector and Senior Fellow of the 
| Shakespeare Institute, Stradford- 
the paperback industry continues, |0n-Avon, has compiled the com- | 
with a new voice added to the fray, | plete 


John S. Gilen to managing editor | 


of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


hungry to increase its Monday morning standings in the AP and UP 

polls, and enrolled him in another which could afford to make good 

on what it offered because it was already up at the top. 
Sportswriters, who generally kept things of this sort under cover, 


Max Winkler, prez of the Long-* lest exposing them would cut down their quota of free meals or extra 


Bill Smith, an associate editor of 
Billboard for 11 years, has resigned 


Mort Frankel, tv freelancer and 


Edward L. Bernays among four 
“outstanding’’ news and public re- 


| lations men awarded certificates of 
/commendation at a recent seminar 
| held by the School of Journalism | 


of Florida U. 


Peck named ‘editor of 
and Silver Screen 
by publisher Ned Pines. 


Charles Jasper Sisson, Asst. 


works of William- Shake- 
peare for Harpr publication. 
Program of foreign films not 
regularly shown to the American 
public is being readied by the For- 
eign Press Assn. of Hollywood. 
Imports from Japan, South Africa, 


; champs Restaurants, has authored | 
i““The Longchamps Cookbook,” for 
2 | November publication, by Harper’s. 
mag field are being groomed by | picalagennsg - cay seep y P 
| 
|to go into personal management. | 
|He specialized in vaudeville and. 
iw coverage. 

| former CBS editor, makes his na- 
be the debut of Chic, a 15¢c monthly | tional magazine debut Sun. (24) with 
described as aimed at the women’s | an article in This Week on the 50th | 
| anniversary of New York's subway 


Berkley is headed by Fred Klein, ; S¥St€™- 


} 


France, England and Canada will | 


be shown to members and invited 
guests. 


Alfred A. Knopf has added a new 





co-counsel with Ernst on the board | 


16. Gray called it a “great, new | 
book.”’ The N. Y. Times rejected a 


book by CBS-TV’s “Omnibus” 


|}emcee, Alistair Cooke, “A Com- | 
/mencement Address,” to the fall | 


i list. 
|The address was given to the 
| Sraduating class of Smith College 
in June this year. 

| Tom Mahoney, a former editor 
| of Look and Fortune, has authored 
“The Great Merchants,” for Har- 
per’s, detailing the success stories 
of institutions such as R. H. Macy, 
Filenes, Marshall Field, Sears Roe- 


‘cus, Brentano’s, Brooks Bros., Tif- 
fany’s, F. & R. Lazarus, et al. 

Collection of magazine articles 
being published by Scribner’s this 
week, “A Guide to Successful Mag- 
azine Writing,” contains two show 
business pieces. The 
Smith’s story as told to Martin 
Abramson in the American Maga- 
zine, and a piece on Strates Car- 
nival by James Poling, published 
in the Satevepost. 


VARIETY’s oft-quoted headline ‘of 
Oct. 30, 1929, “Wall Street 
lays an egg,” leads off John 


lean’s magazine, Toronto. U. S.- 
born Gray has just moved to St. 
John, N..B., as mag’s Maritimes 
| staff man. Wife Araby Lockhart, 
Toronto stage and tv 
moved with him. 

While flacking the proposed $75,- 
000,000 Back Bay Center in Boston 
for producer-realtor 





agent Bob Viano was himself bit- 
ten by the real estate bug. He 
and brother Dick bought a pic- 
turesque carriage house in nearby 
Cohasset and converted it into a 
home, Natch, it’s being called 
“Barn Yesterday.” ~ 

Oscar Dystel, president of Ban- 
tam Books Inc., last week returned 
| to N.Y. from the Coast, where he 


buck, A&P, Orbach’s, Neiman-Mar-| oF the campus in 1905 because too many stevedores were enrolling 


It will be published Nov. 8. | 


| 


| 


are Kate} 


| 


| 


Gray’s article, “The Day A Whole | 
Generation Went Broke” in Mac- | 


actress, | 


passes for important people not above these venial forms of bribery, 
played the scandal up for a while and then dummied up. 

I have had little experience in this stuff, and that in homeopathic 
dosage, which proved rather heady. I once '‘rote a piece for the old 
Liberty called “Stumblebacks.”’ The thesis was that you didn’t have 
to be a halfwit to be a halfback, but if you were a halfback long 
enough you would be a halfwit. A legman, who was the fastest typist, 
fastest runner and fastest conclusion-jumper, filled in part of the 
mosaic by supplying me many case-histories (himself among them) 
of light but fast backs whose brains had been bashed out of shape 
from hitting 200-pound tackles. 

A Stumbleback Stumbles 


One of the case-histories he supplied mé nearly got us into a juicy: 


libel suit. The ticket was ultimately fixed by having some ghost write 
a short story and having the battered brain sign it, thereby proving 
that the case-history in question couldn’t possibly have referred to 
him. I acquiesced to this, as the cost of proving the point by psy- 
chiatrists in open court would have run to a fancy figure. ‘ 

The only other footnote I could supply to any story dealing with 
these knights of the sports-desk in tarnished armor happened 40 
years ago. It was while I was an undergraduate at Columbia. 

Though Sid Luckman is generally hailed as Columbia’s first pro- 
fessional in the field of football, I'm afraid diligent research would 
give "me a priority. Many of my classmates, notably M. Lincoln 
Schuster, Howard Dietz, Si Seadler, Merryle Stanley Rukevyser and 
George E. Sokolsky, have attempted to place on my shoulders the 
whole responsibility for the return in 1916 of amateur football to 
Morningside Heights. But I am confessing to nothing of the sort. 
All I am admitting, and not even that under eath, was that I was 
the first to make any money out of it. 

It happened that before I went to Columbia I had worked on 
The Sun, which in those days rose in the morning and had quite a 
standing in New York journalism. I had arranged that when I went 
to the school of journalism I should be the campus correspondent 
for the downtown daily. Sun correspondents were paid $8 a column 
and the secret of success was to get long enough strips to paste up 
at the end of the week to make a living out of it. 

The Greener Faroff Fields 

I soon discovered that while correspondents from other colleges 
were cleaning up on football in the fall of the year, South Field 
was practically the Forest Lawn of the East as far as activity was 
concerned. Other colleges were teeming with activity as soon as 
the academic year started and very little of it was in classrooms. 
Yale had built its bow] out of the profits of amateur footbali. Harvard 
and Princeton had their stadiums. Indeed, almost every campus, save 
Columbia, was making money out of football. 

To make any kind of living I used to cover games out of town 
as a second-string sportswriter. I got pretty weary of trekking to 
other colleges and extolling their skill and courage, and _ besides, 


| I wasn’t on a swindle sheet and travel expenses cut rather deeply 


into that $8 a column. 
So I got myself elected class president and began a campaign to 
restore football to Morningside Heights. The game had been heaved 


in September and flunking out on the first quizzes in November, after 
which, if they were still all of one piece, they returned to the docks. 
“Crystallizing Public Opinion” 

It was a tough assignment to prove that the university had suffered 
because it had been without football for 10 years. In fact, all the 
convincing arguments were on the other side. It had grown to be 
the most eminent university in the world without any football at all, 
with an enrollment around 30,000. 

But I kept pounding, stimulating mass meetings, quoting my own 
fiery remarks in my own dispatches and otherwise loading the news 
in a way that is far more common today than it was then. Finally 
the authorities gave in. 

They threw limitations around the return of the game, however. 
No students of professional schools were to be allowed to play. That 
paid off Scully and the power of the press. In fact, the game was 
to be limited to Columbia College and only to about 600 students in 
that area of learning. 

We accepted the limitations with good grace, which was a great 
disappointment to President Nicholas Murray Butler. He had rather 
hoped we would kick up a new row at the brushoff so that he could 
say, “Very well, in that case you’!l get no football at all.” 

But Who Was On First? 
The first game was an interclass affairs Charlie Hahn of Harvard, 


Roses E | who was studying at Columbia Law, coached one group, and Arthur 
Stevens during the past year, press- 


Howe, an all-American quarterback from Yale, who was studying at 
Union Theological, coached the other. The game resulted in a score- 
less tie. There were no fights, no injuries, no trouble of any sort. 

That opened the way for intercollegiate football. A couple of pro- 
hibitionists were imported from Oberlin to coach the team. Tom 
Thorp, Columbia’s last All-American before the game was abolished 
and after that a sportswriter for the Hearst papers, helped out. So 


| did Ham Fish, Harvard’s All-American isolationist. 


conferred with studio executives | 


| on pix-book promotion tieins. Fu- 
ture Bantam tieins will include 
“The Bridge At Toko-Ri” “East of 
Eden” (Warners), “Lord Vanity” 
(20th) and “Man Without A Star” 


{(U). The first three will be pub- | 


lished by Bantam in January. 

Special ‘Pacific’ edition of Sat- 
urday Review has a number of 
bright pieces, notably Irving Hoff- 
j;man’s “Hongkong—a_ State of 
Never Mind,” a closeup of that 
Oriental crossroads as will never 
be found in any Baedeker; J. P. 
McEvoy’s “I'll Take Manila”; 
Leonard Lyons’ “Hawaii—the Des- 
sert Islands”; and James Mich- 
ener’s “The Sea of the Talented 
Traveler.” 


Five games were played that season and Columbia won them all. 
The last was with New York U. and it was a humdinger. The final 
score, as I remember it, was 19 to 16. 

When the season ended, I tallied up my take and discovered I had 
made $485 more than I had made all the previous year and thus 
tad become Columbia’s first pro since the days when longshoremen 
came uptown, played out the bone-crushing season and then returned 
to the easier work of loading and unloading steamships, 

The Chaise Lounge Sportswriter 

This increase of nearly $500 bucks, remember, was clear profit. 
There were no taxes, no expenses. save a 5c subway ride, and much 
of the work could be done from my dormitory window without even 
going on the field at all. 

It was, it is true, only money and I didn’t exactly steal it. All I 
did was to encourage others to work like dogs on a gridiron for 
nothing so that I might make a nice living out of exploiting their 
willingness to die for dear old Columbia. . 

If my motive were only a little higher I’d feel better about the 
whole thing. To those who feel that the effort to restore football to 
Columbia was certainly worth it, I shrug my shoulders and shamefully 
agree. 

It was for me, at any rate. 
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Broadway 


Gregory Ratoff back from Eu- 
rope yesterday (Tues.) on the 
Queen Mary. 

Don Hartman, Paramount exec 
producer, back to the Coast follow- 
ing the “White Christmas” bow at 
the Music Hall. 

Ira Blue, show biz attorney, 
has been reelected vice-president 
of the Federal Bar Assn. of N.Y., 
New Jersey & Conn. for another 
year. 

Robert Shapiro, managing direc- 
tor of N. ¥. Paramount, and Ed 
Hyman, ABC-Paramount veepee, 
planed to the Coast Sunday (17) 
to look at new product. 

Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, flew last 
Friday (15) to San Francisco to at- 
tend several performances of the 
San Francisco Opera. He returned 
to New York Sunday. 

Actress—singer Elise Rhodes and 
her roommate Meredith Anderson’s 
apartment on Lexington Ave. made 
the police blotter when $7,825 in 
furs and jewelry were stolen this 
past weekend. Miss Anderson is a 
freelance writer. 

Anna and Maria Calouta, a| 
Greek singing-dancing sister-team, 
arrived in N.Y. from Athens last 
Thursday (14), to give a series of 
concerts on behalf of Greek relief 
organizations throughout the U:S., 
to benefit victims of the recent 
earthquakes in Greece. 

Lou (Latin Quarter) Walters’ 
daughter, Barbara, who has been 
with NBC when not associated 
with her father’s enterprises, went | 
over to Paris June 1 “for a few 
weeks” and may come back in 
November with the LQ showman 
who is flying over for the Nov. 1 
Command Performance in London. 

Hurricane Hazel contributed’ to 
the untimely death of publicist 
David E. Green’s father Friday 
night (15) when he missed his 
footing while alighting from a 
Broadway bus near his home in the 
80s, causing him to hit his head on 
the sidewalk. He died within a 
few hours from shock and concus- 
sion. 

Roy Rogers and Dale Evans 
named co-chairmen of the first Na- 
tional Retarded Children’s Week, 
scheduled for Nov. 14-23, accord- 
ing to Martin F. Papish, who heads 
the organization. Purpose of the 
week is to inform the public on 
needs of the mentally retarded | 
child and to raise funds for handi- 
capped children. ; 

Brooklyn Society of Artists, 
prexied by Nancy Ranson, stages 
its 38th annual exhibition at River- 
side Museum Oct. 31-Nov. 21. 
Special feature of this year’s ex- 
hibition is forum on “Art and 
Atomic Age’ moderated by Bert- 
ram Goodman on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 14. Artist is wife of 
WMGM publicist Jo Ranson. 

When Gene Mori (Garden State 
Racetrack near Camden) hosted 
The Skeeters last Wednesday (13), 
he also unveiled his new Cherry 
Hill Inn, at nearby Haddonfield. It 
was a show biz reunion for many 
who greeted Pepino (& Rhoda), 
who danced at the Central Park 
Casino, Waldorf, etc., and who is 
now headwaiter at Mori’s country- 
style inn, 

Leonard H. Goldenson, ABC- 
Paramount prexy, was named hon- 
orary “Pennsylvania Ambassador” 
last week by the Peansy Chamber 
of Commerce for “outstanding 
achievement in the best tradition 
of the Commonwealth.” Former 
resident of Scottdale, Pa., he was | 
chosen for his efforts on behalf of | 
the United Cerebral Palsy Assn., 
which he organized and heads. 

After 74% years, Ed and Pegeen 
Fitzgerald aren’t sure of their Hay 





Island (Conn.) summer retreat be- | Ww 


cause William Ziegler, who owns 
that large tract, thinks that Bill Jr. 
and Riis family should settle there | 
next year, and stay closer to the 
family. The Fitzgeralds, who used 
to alternate their ABC radio shows | 





from there and N. Y., will now 

originate 100% from their East 
78th St. town house. 
India 

Indian Drama Festival opens 


Nov. 15 and runs a month in New 


| is Roxy Films. 
| Stars Miclhele Morgan, Carl 


hist philosophies and will be ap- 
proved by India government before 
production starts. 

Pakistan government expects to 
release 10 Indian films now held 
by customs. Further release would 
depend on settlement of trade 
agreement with the government of 
India while Pakistan intevests are 


against importing any ™ ~ film. 
“Knock on Woou smash 
at the Madras Odeon ::. - ; first 


week. Film held a second wesk and 
may go longer. “Knock” did out- 
standing business at Bombay’s Eros 
for four weeks and at Calcutta’s 
Lighthouse for two. 


Paris 


By Gene Moskowitz 
(28 Rue Huchette; Odeon 49-44) 

Frankie Laine into the Alhambra 
for a two-show stint. ; 

“Porgy and Bess,” getting rave 
reviews, seems in for a solid run. 

Xavier Cugat and troupe head- 
ing for the U.S. after a boff Euro- 
pean tour. , 

Terence Rattigan here working 
on the screenplay of his legiter, 
“The Deep Blue Sea.” ; 

“White Christmas” (Par) will be 
the first VistaVision pic to play 
here, now being pencilled in for 
January. 

RK‘) having its SuperScope un- 
veiling this week for press, and 
producers and distribs from all 
over France. : 

Roger-Pierre and Jean-Marc Thi- 
bault, two young nitery comics, 
inaugurating their first tv show 
here, “News for Laughing.” 

Jean-Louis Barrault - Mareleine 
Renaud Rep Co. has another smash 
on their hands in revival of Anton 
Tchekov’s “The Cherry Orchard” 
(La Cerisaie). 

Bureau Du Tourism figures show 
that more U.S. tourists visited 
France in the first eight months 
this year than in like period of 
1953 or 12% more. 

La Rose Rouge goes back to its 
revue shows with ‘‘Les Carnet De 
Monsieur Daninos,” directed by 
Ives Robert. Freres Jacques also 
come back to this boite. 

Artur Rubinstein will spend 
his time evenly between New York 
and Paris to be able to fulfill his 
many international concerts every 
year. He now has a house here. 

Maurice Chevalier publishing 
sixth volume of his memoirs in 
conjunction with his 55 one-man 
shows, now. going on, to commem- 
orate his 55th year in show biz. 

La Nouvelle Eve closes down 
this month until next February 
while its present spec revue goes 
on tour. Lido also shutters down 
for two weeks to enlarge its stage 
capacity for the new show, “Ca- 
prices,” due in December. 


Frankfurt 


By Hazel Guild 
(24 Rheinstrasse; 76751) 

Columbia set to release “The 
Second Life,’’ German-French co- 
production, in Berlin’s Cinema 
Theatre Oct. 30. Pix opens 14 days 
later in other key cities. 

“Fruhjahrsparade,” life of Ger- 
man composer William August 
Jureks, starts shoofing by Erma 
Films next year. Ernst Marischka 
scripts and directs. Herzog will 
distribute in Germany. 

Walter Reich, who megged “Die 
Mucke,” planed back to Hollywood 
after the preem to write a Marilyn 
Monroe pic for 20th-Fox; returns 
to Germany in 1955 to direct ‘““Mid- 
nightsun” for Europa Films. 








as of Sept. 30, including 26 from 
Universal, 34 20th-Fox, 33 Colum- 
lia, 28 Metro, 23 Paramount, 21 
— 24 United Artists and 20 for 


The first two-version German- 
French CinemaScope pic started 
Oct. 4 in Morocco. German partner 
Titled ‘Oasis,’ it 
Rad- 
datz, Cornell Borchers, with Yves 
Allegrets directing. 


Palm Springs 
By Frank Scully 
Ellsworth Vines is resident pro 
at the Tamarisk. 
Vera-Ellen, on busman’s holiday, 





Delhi. 

“Roman Holiday” (Par) hit a 
record by running for 27 weeks at 
Calcutta’s Tiger Cinema. 

Midland Theatre in Madras, 
which has been showing Metro 
films exclusively for the last few 
years, pulled down for reconstruc- 
tion and reopening as an air-condi- 
tioned house in November. 

Delegation of film artists and 
technicians led by Writer-Director 


Ehwaja Ahmed Abbas left Madras | 


for Moscow in connection with Fes- 
tival of Indian films scheduled to 
open there and other principal 
cities of Russia. 

First Japanese-Indian pic ven- 
ture being set by Toei Mtoion Pic- 
ture Company and A. J. Patel. 
Story deals with Hindu and Budd- 


dancing at Doll’s House. 
Jerry Lewis gave last of his 
| jaundice the old sun treatment. 


Marjorie Pohl back at Racquet | 
trip | 
| Sea” 


Club p.a. after 9,000-mile 
around country. 

Bob Hope. couldn’t make it for 
; the CV amateur golf tilt after that 
| Cleveland debacle. 
| Ralph Kiner umpired ball game 
| to help Mickey Finn’s Boys Ranch, 
| which ex-L.A. copper runs here, 
| Alex Evelove, Bill Best of UP, 
}and Cholly Angeleno (Lynn Spen- 
| cer) gave 100 villagers skull session 
|in publicity. 

Victor McLaglen gave Tom Hull 
a birthday cake, the Hollywood 
Roosevelt owner resting here be- 
fore plunging into an $8,000,000 
Vegas operation, 





|'to appear in a BBC-TV edition of 


Planed to Le Havre to interview 





|coise Christopher, Pietre Cressoy 
German Film Censorship Board | 
lists 594 pia licensed for release | 








London 


Noel Coward is doing a return 
date at the Cafe de Paris. 

John Pertwee planes to Korea 
Nov. 1 to entertain the troops 
there. 

Betty Reilly’ makes her local 
cabaret debut this week at the 
Colony. 

After 30 years, Keith, Prowse 
Music Co. is moving from Poland 
St. to the more select Bond St. 

Lloyd Williams, BBC-TV  pro- 
ducer, quitting to become tele con- 
sultant to an advertising agency. 

Jean Sablon flying from Paris 


“This Is Show Business” on Oct. 25. 

Muriel Berkson sailed Yast Fri- 
day after a six-month tour of Eu- 
rope. She was in “Summer House” 
with Judith Anderson. 

Several London_ columnists 
Marlon Brando after it became 
known he was by-passing London. 

Raymond Stross acquired film 
rights to Charles Terrott’s new 
comedy,. “An Alligator Named 
Daisy,” which was published last 
month. 

Ron Randell, now in the Palace 
production of “Sabrina _ Fair,” 
inked for the role of American in 
the British filmization of “I Am A 
Camera.” 

Sydney Phillips, who quit Decca 
Records to join the Phillips label 
sometime ago, has returned to 
Decca. Len Smith resigned as 
recording manager. 

Arthur Christiansen, Daily Ex- 
press editor, will be guest of honor 
at tomorrow’s (Thurs.) luncheon of 
the Variety Club to celebrate his 
21 years with that paper. 

To New York: Gregory Ratoff 
via the Queen Mary; Sir Kenneth 
Clark, chairman of the Independ- 
ent Television Authority, on the 
Ile de France; Eastman Boomer 
and Anna Russell by plane. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, 
who ended their ballet partnership 
a year ago, are to appear together 
in “Where The Rainbow Ends” 
which opens a holiday season at 
the Royal Festival Hall Dec. 27. 


Rome 


By Robert F. Hawkins 
(149 Archimede; 87443) 

Nyta Dover is new at the Kit-Kat 
Club. 

Marie Baxa, N.Y. tele songstress, 
booked into Rupe Tarpea. 

“Caine Mutiny Court Martial” 
opened to strong reviews at the 
Valle. 

Sixteen dancers here to take 
part in the first Italo-Jap coproduc- 
tion of “Madame Butterfly.” 

Robert Haynes’ expected in 
Rome for stint in ‘Wives and Lov- 
ers,” pic which Sergio Grieco is to 
direct. 

Ingrid Bergman in England after 
finishing German pic work in 
“Fear,” directed by her husband, 
Roberto Rossellini. 

Podrecca’s Puppets held over in 
local stand at the Italia Theatre. 
Open Dec. 5 in Paris, with new 
repertoire, for world “tour. 

Hemigio Paone, Italo legit star, 
may tour “Porgy and Bess” in key 
Italian cities, following its recent 
hit preem at Venice’s Music Fete. 

Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn 
switched plans, now staying in a 
20-room Alban Hills villa while 
Ferrer finishes pic work in Cine- 
citta studios. 

Cristine Carrere here from Paris 
to co-star with Gino Cervi, Fran- 


in “Donna Libera,” Marcello Pag- 
liero will direct. 

Nathan Milstein due here for 
opener concert (Oct. 23) in Rome 
University’s Aula Magna. Also 
booked there are Edwin Fisher, 
Elizabeth Schwartzkopf and Mezz 
Mezzrow. 





Ireland 


By Maxwell Sweeney 
(22 Farney Pk.; Dublin 64506 
Ballet Rambert in for season at 
Gaiety, Dublin. 


Warbler €avan O'Connor cur- 
rently on tour here. 
Artur Rubinstein inked for 


longhair recital in Dublin Nov. 13. 

Jack Aronson will stage season 
at Gate, Dublin, starting in Novem- 
ber. 

Gracie Fields pacted for Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, and Savoy, Cork, 
Oct. 28 and 29. 

Terence Rattigan’s “Deep Blue 
added to fall sked for 
Olympia, Dublin. 

Robert Gallico, son of novelist 
Paul Gallico, named assistant stage 
manager at the Dublin Globe The- 
atre. 

Brian Durnin, former’ Radio 
Eireann gabber, named first secre- 
tary of Irish embassy in Washing- 
ton. 


Derek Bond and _ Bernadette 





O’Farrell in for leads in John 
Dighton comedy, “Who Goes 
There?” 


Bostonian Vivian Eckstein cast | 
for Edith role in current Dublin 


roduction of Clare Booth’s “The 

omen.” 

Michael Gough back to London 
for lead in “Thé Immoralist,” Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz adaptation of 
Andre Gide’s description of his 
honeymoon. 

Noel Coward is to supervise new 
production of his “Blithe Spirit’ at 
Olympia, Dublin. Play has Kay 
Kendall, Dennis Price and Margot 
Grahame in leads, and will tour 
England after its debut here. 


Minneapolis 

Ray Anthony band into Prom 
ballroom Friday night (22). 

Henry Youngman held over at 
Jimmy Hegg’s Starlight Club after 
fine biz in initial two weeks. 

Scheik’s Cafe singing sextet, 
now well into fourth year of con- 
tinuous run, packing them in with 
program of gypsy airs; produced 
by Glyde Snyder. 

Sally Sweet, zither player and 
folk singer, into Covered “Wagon 
nitery for two-week date, with 
Harry Zimmerman, local radio fig- 
ure, as comic and MC. 

Edyth Bush Little Theatre, St. 

Paul, on Nov. 4 will open three- 
week production of “Life With 
Father.” Poll indicated tv show 
revived interest in veteran stage 
comedy. 
_ Norman Granz bringing modern 
jazz concert into Minneapolis Audi- 
torium Monday (25), with Duke 
Ellington band and Dave Brubeck, 
Stan Getz and Gerry Mulligan 
combos. Granz scored 10 days ago 
with his Jazz at the Philharmonic 
at same spot. 





Vienna 
By Emil W. Maass 

(2 Grosse Schiffgasse; A45045) 

Josefstadt Theatre will produce 
“Caine Mutiny” in 1955- 

San Francisco ¢Cellist Analee 
Camp gave concert in Schubert 
Hall. 

Raimund Theatre plans Robert 

Stolz operetta, “Dreams in Blue,” 
for Xmas. It’s a remake of a 1934 
work. 
_ Radio reporter Heribert Meisel 
inked by Paula Wessely film for 
her next production, “The Way 
Back.” 

Melodie-Donau Film working on 
“You Are Right One” after com- 
edy, ‘The First Mrs, Selby.” Erich 
Engel is directing. 

Carl Milloecker’s ckassical oper- 
etta, “Gasparone,’* being filmed in 
the Rosenhuegel Studio (Russian 
zone), with Karl Paryla in the 


Scotland 


By Gordon Irving 
(Glasgow; Kelvin 1590) 

Ray Ellington, rhythm quartet 
leader here in vaude. 

Gracie Fields set for Scot con- 
cert dates and mlling trip to U.S. 
this winter. 

David Whitfield, British singer, 
pacted for vaude at Glasgow Em- 
pire in November. 

Regal Cinema, Kilmarnock, cel- 
ebrating 50th anni, was formerly 
the King’s Theatre. 

Joy Nichols, Australian chirper 
and radio star, set for vaude week 
at Glasgow Empire. 

Jimmy Logan, Scot comedian, 
touring rural locations with unit 
under the James S. Kerr (Robert 
Wilson) banner, 

Bobby Limb, young Australian 
comedian, after successful summer 
season in “Half-Past Eight” revue 
at Alhambra, Glasgow, joining new 
Ted Heath vaude unit, “It’s a Rec- 
ord,” for British tour. 


Tokyo 


By Richard H. Larsh 
(Press Club; 27-0161) 

Metro planning Tokyo sales con- 
vention of its Near and Far East 
reps the latter part of October. 

Jean and Wally Nash, Australian 
dance team, appearing at the Latin 
Quarter. He also piays the multi- 
chord, 

By the end of January, 1955, 
there will be at least 105 C’Scope- 
equipped houses in Japan. There 
are 49 now and 19 more will be 
completed by end of the month. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, British 
baton wielder, guest conducting a 
series of concerts with the Tokyo 
Symphony Orchestra and the Kan- 
sai Symphony Orchestra in Osaka. 


Portland, Ore. 


Amato’s Supper Club has Nel- 
son Eddy for one week. 

Mrs. J. J. Parker,’ film theatre 
exec here, recovering from near 
pneumonia. 

Eddie Bracken in “Seven Year 
Itch” at Civic Auditorium for Wil- 
liam Duggan four days last week. 

Florence Pickett, ace choreogra- 





| pher for the Amato line, making a 


name for herself as 
Worth at station KGW, 


Konny G. 





Hollywood 


Ida Lupino laid up with an in- 
jured knee. 

James Cagney celebrating 25 
years in films. 

Helen Traubel suffered another 
attack of laryngitis. 

Francis X. Sullivan applying for 
American citizenship. 

Tay Garnett and Mari Aldon re- 
turned from London. 

Greer Garson recovering from 
emergency appendectomy. - 

Anna Magnani arrived from Italy 
for her first Hollywood picture. 

Vic Damone and Pier Angeli set 
their wedding date for Nov. 25. 

Fred Sweeney seriously ill at 
Motion Picture Country Hospital. 

Albert Marre in from N.Y. seek- 
ing talent for new play, ‘‘Festival.” 

Fernando Lamas and Arlene 
Dahl moved from MCA to William 
Morris. 

Hoagy Carmichael and Lucy 
Marlow will appear at a benefit in 
Pasadena. 

George Jessel will emcee the 
eighth annual Panhandle Dinner of 
the Publicists Guild. 

Tribute to Joe Pasternak for 30 
years of film accomplishment will 
be staged in the Coconut Grove. 

Film cartoonists tossing a party 
to honor Walter Lantz on his 25th 
anni with Universal-International. 

Roy M. Brewer addressed Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Controllers 
on “How Hollywood licked the 
Communist problem.” 


Chicago 

Ronalds Bros. current at Pre- 
view Lounge for an indefinite run. 

Alan Dean, MGM singer, in town 
for two weeks to do Howard Miller 
deejay show. 

“Peer Gynt” extended at Play- 
wrights Theatre Club with “Sea 
Gull” to follow Oct. 26. 

Irene Castle Enzinger, of once 
famous Irene and Vernon Castle 
dance team, leaving home in Chi- 
cago for retirement cottage in the 
Ozarks. 

Black Orchid Jr., new cocktail 
lounge adjoining the intimate 
nitery, opened last Sunday (17) co- 
incidental with birthday of boni- 
face Al Greenfield, likewise cele- 
brated by firstnight guests. 

Bonnie Kroll, former promotion 
gal and deejay pusher for Mercury 
Records, joined Sampson Co. in 
promotion capacity for Columbia 
Records, vice Nat Hale who’s now 
with Liberace flackery. Marty 
Hirsch, former assistant to Kenny 
Myers at Merc, succeeds Miss 


Philadelphia 


By Jerry Gaghan 

After two weeks of band policy, 
Embassy Club returned to floor- 
shows, 

The Barton Sho-Bar changing 
name to Club Mambo for a try at 
new craze, 

Gil Orlowitz, local playwright, 
will have his drama, “Stephanie,” 
tried out by Group One, off-Broad- 
way Theatre. - 

Australian former figure skating 
champ Melanie Magnan heads new 
rink revue at Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin’s Garden Terrace. 

Norman Granz ‘playing return 
quick date at Academy of Music 
with Duke Ellington orch and 
combos of Gerry Mulligan, Dave 
Brubeck and Stan Getz. 

Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
signed two Metopera stars for sea- 
son’s opener, “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” Oct. 26, with Ramon Vinay 
and Jean Madeira in title roles. 





Washington 


By Florence S. Lowe 

Mills Bros. current at Casino 
Royal nitery. 

Sande Williams orch back at its 
stand at Hotel Shoreham’s Palla- 
dian Room. 

The Eugene Van Dees, MPAA’s 
Rome rep and wife, here to visit 
the Eric Johnstons, 

“The Crucible,” a big click at 
Arena Stage, held over for sixth 
week, which delayed skedded 
preem of “Androcles and the Lion” 


to Oct, 19. 
Omaha 


By Glenn Trump 

Acts at Ak-Sar-Ben Rodeo here 
included Jay Sisler; Slivers Johne 
son; and Connie & Byron Hendrix. 

Tex Beneke sworn in as hone 
orary fire chief at Offutt Air Force 
Base here while playing dance for 
airmen. 

Jack Duffield reports his Thearle- 
Duffield Co. of Chicago will pro- 
duce fireworks for 21st Orange 
Bowl celeb at Miami Jan, 1 Art 
Briese will be in charge. 

Don Romeo of Paul Mcorhead 
Ageucy back from Chicago where 
he inked Herb Shriner to head 
Avto Show slated for new City 
Auditorium here in February. 
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VARIETY 





ARTHUR WISNER 

Arthur Wisner, 54, manager of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra, died of a _ cerebral 
hemorrhage in K. C., early Mon- 
day (18). He went there in Novem- 
ber, 1952, after a splitup with Com- 
munity Concerts Ine., where. he 
had spent much of his business 
career. One of the organizers of 
Columbia Artists Mgt. and its Com- 
munity Concerts adjunct, he spent 
most of his aduit life in the con- 
cert business. Born in Athens, 
Mich., he graduated Michigan 
Business & Normal College. First 
with the Redpath Chautauqua & 
Lyceum Bureau, he helped to or- 


Still “THE KING” 


L JOLSON 


MAY 26, 1885 
OCTOBER 23, 1950 


Al Jolson Memorial Club 





ganize Columbia in 1930. He was 
at one time a performing musician. 

Survived by wife and three sis- 
ters, 





B. WINFRED MERRILL 
B. Winfred Merrill, 90, former 
concert violinist, composer, music 
textbook writer and dean emeritus 
of the Indiana U. School of Music, 
died Oct. 17, in Bloemington, Ind. 
In 1880 he founded and directed 
the first high school orchestra in 
the U. S. at East Aurora, Ill. 
Joining Indiana’s faculty’ in 
1919, Merrill became dean of the 
new school of music in 1921 and 
served until his retirement in 1938. 
Throughout his 19 years with the 
university he conducted the I. U. 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Surviving are his wife and a 
daughter, Prof. Winifred Merrill, 
of the I. U. Scheol of Music. 


RICHARD TEMPLE 
Richard Temple, 81, vet actor 
and a panel member on “Life 
Begins at 80,” tv show, died of a 


IN MEMORIAM 
In Loving Memory of Our Brother 


SAMUEL LIEBERT 


COMEDIAN 
Died Oct. 24, 1945 
AT REST 





heart attack Oct. 14 in New York. 
Born in England, he was the son of 
Richard Temple, who originated 
roles in all of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas when they were 
first produced. The younger 
Temple was brought to the U. S. 
by the Shuberts, and appeared in 
many of their productions. 

Temple performed in Chicago in 
“The Better ’Ole,” with De Wolfe 
Hopper and in Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” 
with Ruth Chatterton. His other 
appearances included roles in “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” “Rebecca” and 
“Sons O’ Guns.” 


ERNESTO SABATINI 
Ernesto Sabatini, 76, veteran 
actor-manager, died in Milan, Oct. 
6, of a heart attack. In recent 
years he 


Fred E. Ahlert 


Oct. 20th, 1953 


In Loving Memory 
MILDRED, RICHARD, FRED, JR. 





1940, he played 
Italian touring companies and also 
headed his own road company. 
Although Sabatini appeared in 
some 50 films as a featured player, 
he never achieved stardom. A mem- 
ber of an old theatrical family, 
he was a doctor of medicine be- 


fore embarking upon a stage Ca-| 


reer, 


had been working in 
Italian radio and tv. From 1910 to, 





OBITUARIES 


| Anderson is survived by his wife 
| Mrs. Anne Wright Anderson of the 


leads with top| 


Theatres there. He was a member 
of Variety Club of Washington and 
the . Circus 
there. 


count executive with NBC-TV’s net- 


won two state prizes for his works 


Saints and Sinners 
Surviving are his wife, a sister 
and brother. 
HERBERT V. ANDERSON 
Herbert V. Anderson, 47, ac- 


work sales dept., died Oct. 14, in 
Manhasset, N. Y., after a long ill- 
ness. He joined NBC in April, 
1944, in the spot and local sales 
dept. Upon formation of the tele- | 
vision network sales dept. in 1950, 
he was named an account exec. 

A native of Falconer, N. Y., 


J. Walter Thompson Co.; his par- 
ents and two sisters. 


ALFRED GRADSTEIN 
Alfred Gradstein, 51, Polish. com- 
poser, died Sept. 29, in Warsaw. 
He studied at the Warsaw -Con- 
servatory of Music from 1922 to 
1925, and at the State Academy 
of Music in Vienna from 1925 to 
1926. 

Best known for his songs for 
children and for popular music for 
voice and instruments, Gradstein 


for chorus. Among his other com- 
positions are a piano concerto and 
a number of mazurkas. 


HARLEY SADLER 
Harley Sadler, 62, longtime tent 
showman, died of a heart attack 
Oct. 19 in Stamford, Tex. A state 
senator at the time of his death, 
he was stricken in Avoca, Tex., 


where he had gone to judge a 
talent contest. 
Sadler traveled with various 


stock companies in the midwest 
and southwest and also acted on 
Mississippi showboats. 


_ RICHARD RICCARDO 
Richard (Ric) Riccardo, 51, own- 
er-operator of the Chicago restau- 
rant bearing his name, died there 
Oct. 11. He had been in poor 
health for nearly four years. A 
painter himself, Riccardo opened 
the eating place in 1935. It later 
evolved into a combination restau- 
rant and art gallery that became 
a favorite hangout for the radio-tv 
and ad agency crowd. 

Survived by a son and daughter. 


HALLIAM BOSWORTH 
Halliam Bosworth, 79, actor in 
many Broadway stage productions, 
died of a heart attack Oct, 10 in 
New York. At the age of 16 he 
played a super in William A. 
Brady’s “The Things That Count.” 
On Broadway Bosworth later ap- 
peared in “The Hawk,” “Treasure 
Island,”’ “Lombardi, Ltd.,” “Top- 
aze,” “Trick -Foer. Trick,” and “It 

Can’t Happen.” 
His wife survives. 


THOMAS FLETCHER 
Thomas Fletcher, 82, retired 
vaude performer, died Oct. 12 in 
New York. At one time he toured 
with a number of vaude song and 
dance shows throughout the coun- 
try. Later, with his wife, he 
formed a team known as “Fletcher 
and Bailey.’ More recently he had 
appeared on the tv show, “Life 
Begins at 80.” 
Surviving are two nieces. 


HENRY STANTON 
Henry Stanton, 68, senior veepee 
of the J. Walter Thompson ad 
agency, died Oct. 7 in Palo Alto, 
Cal., of a heart ailment. In partial 
retirement, he maintained an of- 


public Pictures salesman, was 
killed in an auto accident Oct. 5, 
near Salem, Ill. He operated the 
Studio Theatre in St. Louis and 


‘| the State in Columbia, Ill., before 
joining Republic. 


aa 
J. Ellsworth Sliker, 68, singer on | 
early NBC radio programs, was | 
found dead Oct. 12 at his home | 
in Easton, Pa. He directed the 
Easton Oratorio 
failure to appear for a rehearsal 
of the group led to discovery of 
his body. 


more than 50 years conducted a 
costuming business for  profes- 
sional and amateur’ théatricals 
from her home in Albany, N.-Y., 
died suddenly there Oct. 3. A sis- 


| ter survives, 


Widow, 80, of John J. McGuirk. 


president and chairman of the 


| board of the Stanley Co. of Ameri- 
|ea, died Oct. 
|Two daughters survive. 


15, in Philadelphia. 


Joseph Tavani, £r., 70, 
Bros. fof 32 years until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, died Oct. 
10, in Philadeiphia. His wife, seven 
sons and three daughters survive. 


Frederick T. Hyskell, 84, founder 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Assn., died Oct. 13 in Hollywood. 
Surviving is his son, 
West Coast advertising executive. 


Ercole Marchisio, 71, former 
proprietor and co-owner of the od 
Marguery Restaurant, known to 
many showbiz figures, died Oct. 13 
in Teaneck, N. J. 

Mother, 76, of Mrs. Richard 
Rodgers, wife of the composer, 
died Oct. 11 in New York, after a 
short illness. Surviving, besides 
her daughter, is a son. 





H. Evan Williams Jr., 55, music 


Times-Press, died of a. heart ail- 
ment, Oct. 13, in that city. Sur- 
viving are his wife and a son. 


owner of a camera supply store, 
died Oct. 10 in Hollywood. His 
wife and two daughters survive. 





Father, 82. of Paul J. Miller, 


in Wheeling, W.Va., died Oct. 13 
in Zelienople, Pa. 


Infant. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack M. Warner, died Oct. 14 in 
Hollywood. Father is a production 
executive at Warners. 


_ Mme. Emmy Heim, 69, former 
singer and a voice teacher at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, died 
Oct. 12 in Toronto. 


Infant daughter of Thomas A. 
Power, news editor of radio station 
WMUR in Manchester, N. H., died 
in Worcester, Mass., Oct. 9. 

Dolph Bleiler, 29, drummer with 
the Rainy City Jazz Band, Seaitle, 
died in that city Oct. 13 of a heart 
attack. 





Los Angeles. He retired last year 
because of failing health. 


Joseph W. Gutzweiler, 79. vet- 
eran exhibitor, died Oct. 12, in 
Jasper, Ind. He owned the Astra 
and Tivoli Theatres there. 


BIRTHS 








fice in the San Francisco branch of 
the agency, with which he had been 
connected for 40 years. 

_His wife and four children sur- 
vive. 


LOU MORRIS 
Lou Morris, 65, prominent in- 
dependent exhibitor, died in a 
London hospital Oct. 11 after a 
|; short illness. He 
with food poisoning the previous 
week and suffered a stroke a few 

days later. : 
Survived by wife and two sons. 


LOUIS C. SNYDER 


composer, died Oct. 10 in Chicago. 
He wrote several hit tunes includ- 
ing “Dream Book,’ “Gypsy Cara- 
| van,” and “Dear Friend, Gentle 
Heart.” 

Wife survives. 





EDWARD R. NORRIS 
Edward R. Norris, 53, who had 
managed the boxoffice of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra 


Mae :. Zimmerman, 61, retired 
vaudeville performer, died of 
cancer, Oct. 5, in Cleveland. Some 


in| 35 years ago she was featured with 


Washington since that organization | Roland Travers who specialized in 


commenced in 1931, died in D. C. 
last Oct, 13 after a long illness. 

_ Norris, a native Washingtonian, 
had previously worked the box- 


Olfices at the old Belasco and Poli’s| 


magic and illusions, Surviving are 
| her sister, Cecilia Emerick, 
father-in-law. 


Edward E. Rudolph Jr., 56, Re- 


was taken ill | 


Louis C. Snyder, 68, violinist and | 


and | 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Rosen- 
| berg, son, Hollywood, Oct. 8. Fa- 
| ther is a Warner producer. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Don Reid, son, 
Memphis, Sept. 25. Father is 
danceband leader: mother, Gwen 
Parke, is vocalist with the band. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Veeck, daugh- 
| ter, Los Angeles, Oct. 14. Mother 
is Mary Frances Ackerman, {for- 
mer p.a. for “Ice Capades.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Alec Coppel, son, 
, Hollywood, Oct. 12. Mother is the 
former British actress, Myra Mor- 
ton; fathef is a screen writer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Fletcher, son, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 28. Father's a 
director at®the Carnegie Tech 
Drama School. 


ter, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Father is CBS-TV sales 
staffer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stark, 
daughter, Oct. 13, in Englewood, 
N.J. Father is an account exec with 
ABC-TV. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Halpern, daugh- 
ter, New York, recently. Father is 
assistant to Samuel Cohen, foreign 


Oct. 11. 


service 


ists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Feldun, son, 
| Brooklyn, Oct. 16. Father is with 
| United Artists’ homeoffice foreign 
dept. 





pioneer film theatre operator and | 


|sisted that 

lef getting a fair deal was to ac- 
; motion | 
picture projectionist with Warner | 


|there’s always a 
Dean, Fox: 
| trans-shipped to London, frequent- | 
jly with American | 
staged by U. S. directors, with set- | 








Little Anti-Yank Feeling 








tremendous advantage which Amer- 


away fo the avid Anglophile- the , 


ican entertainment has in the Brit- 


|ish market. 
Society, and his | 


Take motion pictures. There is 
in existence an Act of Parliament | 


/which stipulates a 30° quota for) 


British product, with reliefs and | 


P 1. gaan iy /exemptions allowed under the Act 
Hedwig B. Smith, 81, who for | 


shaving this to about 25%. In ac- 
tual performance, the countrywide 


‘average is not much above 20%. | 
Interpreted in the logical way, 


roughly 80° of the British screens 
are filled with Hollywood product. 
Who says now the British are anti- 
American? 

Yet only a month ago, J. Arthur 
Rank reported that British pix in 
the U. S. didn’t gross 1% of the 
total American revenue. He _ in- 
the only hope he had 


quire his own chain of theatres. 
Irrespective of the righis 
wrongs of his arguments, 


glophile. 
Legit Situation 
What’s the situation concerning 
the legit theatre? At any 
wide choice of 
have been 


Broadway hits which 


Stars, often 
tings by a Yank designer. 

In the postwar era, the Broadway 
musical has become one of the 
sights of London. Currently there 


‘are three such sights on view at 


' 


and drama critic for the old Akron | 


Arthur Edward Reeves, 62, film | th 
cameraman of long standing and! Qne British musical. “Boy Friend,” 


key West End theatres. They are 
“King and I,” at the Drury Lane; 
“Pal Joey,” at the Princes; and 
“Can-Can,” at the Coliseum. This 
impressive total is in addition to 
the array of straight legit hits 
such as “Teahouse of the August 
Moon,” “I Am a Camera,” “‘Sabrina 
Fair,” and “Bell, Book and Can- 
dle.” 

How does this record compare to 
e current Broadway scoreboard? 


incidentally the first in years, and 


one comedy, “Dear Charles,” which 


Manager of radio station WWVA | 
‘the. French, 


Joseph A. Norin, 71, sculptor and | 
makeup artist at Metro and Warn- | 
ers for 31 years, died Oct. 10 in! 


Mr. and Mrs. Dick Trapp, daugh- 


publicity manager of United Art- 


is of questionable British origin. 
(The latter first played on Broad- 
way before being translated into 
from which it was 
translated into English.) In addi- 
tion,-there was the limited run of 


| “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the | 
Metropolitan Opera House and now | 


on tour. 
In the last couple of vears com- 
paratively few British plays have 


|reached the big time in America, 


and a few local hits have proved 
to be dismal failures. ‘““Escapade” 
ran for a year in London, but sur- 


'vived for little more than a week 


in New York. “Women of Twi- 
light,” which had a profitable sea- 
son here, lasted for only eight 


performances on Broadway. “Dial | 


M for Murder” on the other hand 
was a success on both sides and, 
as the proverbial exception, “The 
Fourposter” did far better in New 





York than originally in London. 
Two-Way Street 
Admittedly, there has been a 
greater two-way traffic in legit than 
in most other entertainment media, 
and that not all the exporis from 
the Main Siem have been hailed 
along Shaftesbury Avenue, but it 
must be conceded that Broadway 
has collared the bulk of the West 


room for local talent. Even ‘‘Wed- 
ding in Paris’ which has been 


|jamming the Hippodrome since it | 


opened in February was authored 
by an American (Vera Caspary) 
although it’s being tagged as a 
British tuner. 

Not since “Finian’s Rainbow” 
failed to make an impact several 
years back has there been a flop 
Broadway musical in London, and 
the lineup of current West End at- 
tractions is only part of the gen- 
eral pattern. There’s still a tour- 
ing company of “Oklahoma!” out 
on the road, although it’s more 
than four years since it was re- 
placed at the Drury Lane by “Car- 


ousel.” 

| The principal failures from 
|America were “Stalag 17” and 
“The Shrike,” both of which had | 
short lives at the Princes and 
“Bruno and Sidney” which lasted | 


six performances at the Phoenix. 
As it only survived five shows in 
America, this was one example 
where the people and the critics 
of both countries delivered the 
same verdict. 
Yank Vaude Superior 

There’s never been any question 
about American superiority in the 
vaudeville field ever since Val Par- 
j nell introduced his policy of i’ ter- 


Continued from page 2 


| Palladium 


| Frankie 


and | 
they | 
imake wonderful copy fer the An- 


time | 
| talent; 


End’s musical trade, leaving little } 











variety at the London 

several sedsons back. 
And this naturally leads into the 
success of U.S. records in the Brit- 
ish market, as many of the Pal- 
ladium headliners were pre-sold 
solely on the basis of their record- 
ings. By the same tokcn, there has 
been a strong Yank domination 
among the best scilers for disks 


national 


| and sheet music. 


The importance of American tal- 
ent in vaude, and a tribute to the 
part U.S. artists have played in 


| making the Palladium the world’s 


premier vaudery, is demonstrated 
by the inclusion of a number of 
Hollywood stars among the galaxy 
of talent recruited tor this year’s 
Royal Command gala. Bob Hope, 
Laine, Guy Mitchel! and 
toward Keel have been chostn for 
royal honors, and wil appear on 
the Palladium siage Nov. 1. 
Cabarets, Too 

Even in the more restricted 
cabaret field, American performers 
have had their full share cf the 
available gravy. London’s promier 
nitery, the Cafe de Par:s, has con- 
sistently booked the cream of U.S. 
the Colony Restaurant on 
Berkeley Square has always had a 
generous quota of Yank acts, while 
|other restaurants and clubs have 
regulariy signed American stars as 
cabaret headliners. 

Agreed that a number of British 


|acts have succeeded in breaking 
into the American nitery ficld, it 
must nevertheless be conceded 


that the traffic mainly has been in 
a single direction. Broadway will 
always make attraciive bids for 





top talent in the Noel Coward 
category. 
America is not so enthusiastic, 


however, towards the “breac-and- 
butter’ acts o° show biz, which 
would benefit from the prcstige of 
an American season as well as be- 
ing able to use the ccin. U.S. 
artists in this category are nearly 
always sure of a warm welcome 
and plenty of work when they 
come to this island. 

Undoubtedly, Geep down in the 
true British hearis, there must be 
some envy of the firm grin which 
the U.S. holds on every tacct of 
entertainment. But to be envious 
of America and Americans is vast- 
ly different from being anti-Amer- 
(ican. Pienty of iecai giris may be 
envious of Audrey Hepburn, one 
of the many British ariisis who has 
made her name in_ Hollywood. 
| None would be against hey. 











Rogers, Autry 


—lE7~”~—_ Continued from page 


———— 
| their films from being solid to tele- 
| vision without extra recompense. 

| First instance was reporied in 
| VARIETY in a front page yarn as 


|early as July, 1935, when Edna 
Ferber retused to sell her novel, 


“Come and Get It” to Samuel 
|Goldwyn unless the contract spe- 
cifically reserved radio and tele- 


vision rights to her. 

| Since then, the studio guilds and 
the AFM have fought the televised 
use of pictures made by their mem- 
bers for theatrical use, unless par- 
ticipants received extra pay. 


Lawyers Neonplussed 
Hollywood. Oct. 19 
Fred Sturdy, Roy Rogers’ at- 


torney, is undecided whether he 
will ask U. S. high court to recon- 
sider. Gang, Kopp & ‘Tyre, 
Autry attorneys, has no present 


intention of seeking such reconsid- 
eration, 
Latter says 


“Manner in which 





Republic can use pix still is not 
completely decided.” 

| MARRIAGES 

| Edith Finkenstein to Bernard 
Hiller, Long Beach, L. L., N.Y., Oct. 
9 Bride is secretary to Robert 


Ferguson of Columbia Pictures’ ad- 
pub dept. 

Ruth Hampton to Byron Palmer, 
Hollywood, Oct. 17. Bride’s a 
screen actress; he's on television. 

Kathryn Parks to Arthur Lack, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 26. Bride runs a 
dancing school; he’s a Piit report- 
er for the Wall Street Journai, 

Barbara Young to Johnny Oxley, 
Edinburgh, Scot., Oct. 2. ‘Bride’s a 
danceband chirper; he’s a musi- 


cian. 

Daphne Walker to Richard 
Hoyle, Johannesburg, South Atfri- 
ca, recently Bride’s an English 


ice-skating star. 

Jo Ann Greer to Sian Siout, La 
Canada, Cal., Oct. 9. Bride a VO- 
calist: he’s a trumpeter wth Les 
| Brown's. band. 


snapper 
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ARIETY “un: Post 


“Miss Barton is an undeniable 
click of large proportions 
stature she has never ! 
d. She has established 

in her personal 
to scale those Las 
heights now, unques 
ivocally. There's a solid 
ust flaked around 


ig Surprise 
tofore attaine T 

a new milestone 
career. She’s set 


local fixt, 1S SS has bh 
She's making 7 y= 
her talent. 


chunk of stard : 
her current 29-minute s 







HY GARDNER 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


RADIE HARRIS 
Hollywood Reporter 


arton, howeve 
Potlight’ with hic’ 
n be added. Thic 
Cake” miss has 
brother, Solid. 


© shares the s 


the Copa. Miss Barton demon- 
strated that she’s now ready for 
anything the entertainment world 
has to offer from a top spot in 
teevee, the Palace, or a legit mu- 


an act that is 


Pretty Standard, 
a great compose 


Breat his contfi 


GENE KNIGHT 

N. Journal-American 
“Eileen Bar 
appearance. 
formance by a 
is fast coming 


rouline for | 


!er—Milton Berle.’ 
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., MOCAMBO NBC-TV 
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as EARL WILSON iN. Y. Daily cone Eileen Bar- 
MARTIN BERDEN oo “Joe E. Lewis floor show 


J ton, head the BF 


“Eileen Barton’s blackf 
ace Jolson ‘in ‘the Copacabana *R TON is the 


type act at th j 
Seustian % Copa, is the newest 





t the Co 
pa, J 
boy they came 4 


Of the show isk 





ng ow 
»” People take notice of TED GREEN 


Radio Daily 

















i 

“Bileen Barton, the peppery ing sho that, pa 

Ww thrush, who is absolutely wowing Lewis. When Yor itting theatrical 
the patrons “= rer ta A i me miarceny. This was a ne 


This gal with 


& 
of the greatest young stars to come Eileen Barton, 






. vm * w mater 
“An energized bundle of talent along on the show business scene of singing. 5 aw personality. 1 say 
named Eileen Barton. Eileen, who's in years.” and an & showing ma h 
been chanting tunes all the way her ge femme a 
back to when she was a youngster of OY ” 
on the Horn & Hardart radio re- JACK 0° the mauve 
vue, stopped the show so cold at BRIAN 







ie Journal-American 


“We've all knw 
mh on fo 
Flleca Barton would make it bie 
€ day soon, and now she has, 


via her wond 
success” erful Copacabana 


4 FRANK FARRELL 


N. Y. World Telegram and Sun 
“Thrush Eileen Barton looks so 
petite, yet sounds so majestic with 
- her new supper club froutine, in 
the E. 60th St. basement. Her 
medley of Harold Arlen tunes, is 
a fascinating one-gal musical re- 


Xv vue.” 


DANTON WALKER 
N. Y. Daily News 
“The sensational act that Eileen 
Barton has whipped up for her- 
self, which almost stole the show 
in her Copacabana debut.” 


é LBOARD 
_ It was Eileen Barton w 
was ‘the surprise smash. + pret 
dark-eyed kid, was show — : 
down to her finger tips. 


real act, a great act.’ 





























ton, in her first Co 

a 
A tremendous et 
young trouper, who 
Into her pwn.” 









Bill Smith. 
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Just Concluded 


signed to Appear on 6 Forthcoming 


New York MAX LIEBMAN 


Pia “SPECTACULARS” 














Hollywood = 





LEE PINES at the Piané Starred in Universal Film Musical (Just Released ) 





Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





“COLLEGE CAPERS” 


Personal Management: WYNN LASSNER & FRANK MILITARY 
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